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Characteristic  Songs  Are  Re- 

ported  Obtained  From 

'Glades  Indians. 


The  "wall  of  silence"  of  the  Scmi- 
Bote  IndSi«  of  the  rioriaa  everglade 
>iM  been  broken.  Miss  Frances  »«•»- 
S^rer^^Slst  to  Indian  music  of  the 
«Smu  of  American  Ethnology,  re- 
jXl  to  »  letter  to  the  bureau  this 

"'^  than  two  weeks  ago  Miss  Dens- 
m^orovlded  with  recording  Instru- 
ffis.''went  among  this  ^oge^  who 
hitherto  have  been  h<»"le  to  being  od 
served  by  scientists,  Years  of  experi 
ence  In  Indian  manners  enabled  her  W 
aeeure  almost  at  once  some  oi  tne 
?K;teTtlc  Seminole  ^on^f.^  f  ^"^^ 
tag  those  which  accompany    the  green 

''**The^*Semlnoles.  It  Is  explained  at 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  never  have 
b^^tlrely  reconcUed  «ince  the  two 

great  Seminole  Wars  e«ly  ,^^*^«  f^ 
f*#nth  century,  one  of  which  cost  tne 
oS^e^^t  $20,000  000  and  flnal^ 
^  won  only  by  violating  a  flag  of 
truce  to  capture  the  Indian  cniei. 
*'The  ethology  of  the  Creek  people, 
fc^Vhom  the  Semtaoles  ««  dlre^y 
riarived.  is  well  known.  They  were 
SSJed  bv  the  Government  to  toe  In- 
K  T«^toi^.  where  they  ^:^^^^, 
Swrtnaelves.  But  following  the  great 
cJ^War  many  of  the  tribesmen  re- 
ft^d  to  remain  with  the  tribe  and 
Sifted  into  Northern  Florid..     These 

^paratlsts"-an  5??™''^*}!  S- 
latlon  of  ttie  Indian  words  semi 
„„w._^ventually  came  together  In 
?wola^e  bands.  They  are  believed  to 
hive  preserved  quite  thoroughly  the 
Sw  Crwk  manners,  custorns  and  lan- 
guage, which  wUl  be  studied  by  Miss 

iHi-l  ^coSSSle^^S 
KdeWmce.>endtog  to  mjr  ojm 

'^;^^.  *'sLSloro^er^9 

SSJh^Mi  nartly  In  the  hands  of  the 
S^deS^fflly  of  the  State  Govern- 

KtSr^ys^rwhTe  ^er 
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pioneer  fanoers  from  tliG/blcl  States. 

I  have  thev^jouor  toj^e,  general^  most  respectfull\\  vour^bedient  servant, 

Bievet  Major  and  A^^lcnH^uartemiaster. 
Major  GenepaflS^.  Jesup,  •     ^ 


~        Chief  Quarter&iaster's  Office, 

Tampa,  October  21  ylS3&. 

Cteneral:  I  have  the  honor  to  renort  the  operations  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  Florida  durin^he  past  year,  under  my  direction, 
as  follows: 

To  meet  tlie  contingency  of  hostile  operations  against  the  Seminole  In-  , 
dians,  supphes  vmnd  fir^t  accumulated  at  St.  Augustine  and  Tampa,  in 
August,  IS^^.  flbm  the  former  depot  supplies  were  famished  to  estab-  -  ^ 
lish  f»osts  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  wit:  New  Sm\Tna,  Indian  river,  and 
Fort  Dallas,  on  the  Miami  river.  The  attention  of  the  commanding 
general  being  first  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settlements, 
and  Pilatka,  on  the  St.  John's,  being  a  belter  point  for  sending  supplies  up 
the  St.  John's  and  Ochlawaha  rivers^  Pilatka  was  substituted  as  a  depot, 
and  St.  Augustine  broken  up.  Temporarj'^  posts  were  established  at 
Orange  creek,  Okehumke,  the  Witlilacooche,  Hillsborough,  and  Flint 
rivers,  on  the  high-road  leading  from  Tanilpa  to  Pilatka,  and 'on  Lakea 
Hains  and  Griffin,  the  head- waters  of  the  Ochlawaha.  A  depot  was  estab- 
lished at  Savannah  for  hirnishing  a  depot  at  Indian  river,  the  magnitude 
of  which  position  was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  location  o/a  line 
of  posts  westerly  from  that  point  to  the  Kissimme  river.  The  operations 
being  wholly  of  a  protective  character  up  to  this  time,  and  the  Indians, 
since  their  nuii*ders  at  Indian  river  and  the  trading-house  on  Pease  creek, 
retiring  to  their  assigned  limits  in  south  Florida,  where  active  operations, 
if  necessaiy,  would  take  place,  the  importance  of  Tampa  as  a  depot  be- 
came greatly  enhanced,  and  large  supplies  were  required  and  received  at 
this  point  from  Brevet  Gfl4onel  Hunt,  at  New  Orleans.  From  Tampa, 
posts  on  an  easterly  line,  to  connect  with  the  posts  west  from  Indian  river, 
were  esiablished,  with  a  sub-depot  on  Pease  creek.  The  line  thus  ad- 
vanced caused  all  the  posts  to  the  north  of  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
troops  concentrated  on  this  line  and  south  of  it.  A  sub-depot  was  placed 
on  the  Manatee  river  to  supply  the  posts  on  a  line  to  Chokkomicklu, 
another  point  on  Pease  creek,  where  the  burnt  store  stood;  here,  also,  a 
bridge  of  120  feet  span  was  constnicted,  for  operating  to  the  south,  if  ne- 
<jessary.  Two  other  posts  were  established  at  Charlotte  harbor — one  at 
St.  Joseph's  island,  and  the  other  at  the  Corlosahatchee  river.  The  great 
number  of  posts  located,  and  frequent  changes  of  the  stations  of  the  troops, 
required  a  large  amount  of  land  and  water  transportation  and  material, 
all  of  which  was  furnished  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  service  and  the  wishes 
■of  the  commanding  general — which,  upon  retiring  firom  the  immediate 
command  of  the  troops  in  Florida,  he  took  occasion  to  express  in  a  letter  to 
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me,  herewith  iraniiSitteA.  An  efficient  trt(fvi^^f-^H*/wa5ons  and  tnnmj^ 
was* early  organized,  and  kept  in  activity,  inoving  with  the  troops  iruougli-* 
the  conn  try,  and  keeping  up  supplies  at  the  several  posts,  from  tiioe  to 
tinte,  of  subsistence,  forage,  and  quartermaster's  stores.  Before  any  of  the 
steamers  belonging  to  the  quartermaster's  department  could  be  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Florida  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  services  of  a  char- 
tered steamer  were  needed  to  communicate  between  Savaniiah  and  In- 
dian river,  until  in  February,  when  she  was. relieved  by  the  iron  pro- 
peller  Ashland  and  steamer  Monmouth;  tliese  kept  ti^e  depot  at* Indian 
river  supplied  until  it  became  necessary  to  lay  them  \\\)^  jeing  un!^:ervico- 
able.  These  were  old  boats  when  sent  to  Florida.  The  water  tran.s|X)r- 
lalion  to  Tampa  consisted  of  steamers  Fashion,  Colonel  Clay,  and 
Derossett.  In  February  the  Derossett  became  disabled,  and  the  steamer 
Planter  was  purchased  by  Col.  Hunt  to  supply  her  place.  The  Derossett 
was  subsequently  repaired,  with  the  means  in  the  department  at  Tampa, 
and  has  since  been  sold  at  New  Oriels.  At  eighteen  postiiestablished  ,fiiU 
and  safe  protection  was  given  to  the  public  property,  and  the  troops  liberally 
supplied  with  camp  equipage.  At  the  permanent  posts,  storehouses,  stables, 
hospitals,  and  quarters  for  men  and  officers ,  h  ave  been  erected.  In  all  cases, 
this  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  labor  of  the  tro^fc?,  with  materials 
obtained  by  them  in  the  countrj'— a  carpenter  in  but  fc\^ases  being  hired 
to  instinct  the  laborers. 

In  July,  a  reduction  of  the  land  transportation  was  ordered,  and  the 
quantity  not  required  in  Florida  directed  to  be  sent  to  Texas.  The 
steamer  **  Fashion"  has  transported  the  surplus  transportation,  and,  ia 
one  more  trip,  wilLfini:^h  that  serviv-e.  There  remain  in  Florida  fifty- 
five  mule-teams,  one  hundred  battery  horses,  and  seventy  horses  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  for  express  and  other  purposes;  (sixty  four 
horses  and  forty  mules  remain  to  go  to  Texas.)  The  depot 'at  Tampa, 
at  first  under  the  control  of  Major  Haskins,  was,  on  account  of  his  en- 
feebled  condition,  assigned  as  the  station  of  Brevet  Major  Donaldson.  Of 
the  efficiency  of  Major  Donaldson  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise,  and 
the  commanding  geiieral's  notice  of  his  services  renders  it  superfluous  for 
me  to  say  more.  The  depot  at  Indian  river  was  assigned  to  Captain  Jor- 
dan, to  whom  credit  is  due  for  its  organization,  and  for  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  department  on  the  east  side  of  Florida.  To  both  these  officers  I 
am  indebted  for  a  zealous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  department. 

I  have  drawn  upon  you  for  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  dollars  and  forty-three' cents  in  tfie  past  year,  and  received 
thirty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars  from  the  treasury  and 
other  sources,  as  per  statement  herewith.  This  is  the  amount  that  has 
passed  through  my  hands  for  the  department  in  Florida.  Of  the  expend- 
itures in  connexion  with  this  service  at  Savannah  and  New  Orleans, 
reports  from  the  officers  at  those  places  will  give  information.  Details 
concerning  the  depots  at  Tampa  and  Indian  river  will  be  furnished  by 
the  officers  immediately  in  charge  of  them.  I  take  occasion  to  urge  again 
the  establishment  of  an  '^army  wagon-yard,'' connected  with  the  Quar- 
termaster's department.  I  imagine  no  civilived  nations  at  this  day  would 
intrust  to  contractors  the  manufacture  of  gun-carriages,  <fcc.;  and  no  of- 
ficer of  experience  will  dispute  that  the  transportation  of  the  army  should 
be  as  perfect  and  free  from  blemish  as  the  work  turned  out  from  our 
arseuals.  I  trust,  ^reReral,  that  you  will  make  exertions  to  obtain  the 
appropnatiou  from  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  asked  f-r  in  my  rorre-  , 
spondence  with  you  oit  this  subject.  ^  V    "^^^ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

a;  C.  KYliRS, 

.....  I  ,  Jirevet  Ma^ur  atul  A.  Q.  31. 

Major  (jrt»neral  Jesup, 

Quarterrrujstfr   General,   WashhigUm, 
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sufficiently  high  to  furnish  vegetable 
crops  and  citrus  groves  with  capillary 
water  in  the  pinelands  and  hammocks 
lying  between  the  Everglades  and  the 
ocean. 

The  Everglades  were  not  much  trav- 
ersed by  the  white  man  for  a  period  of 
two  generations  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  or  in  other  words,  from 
the  period  of  the  notorious  Indian  hunt- 
ers after  the  first  big  real  estate  grab 
was  made  more  or  less  successful  by  an 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  Seminole  or 
remove  him  from  the  land,  dov/n  to  the 
remarkable  developments  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century. 

The  Everglades  have,  or  should  we 
say  once  had,  several  floristic  features. 
Their  edges  are  fringed  by  such  natural 
plant-associations  as  flatwoods,  pine- 
lands,  small  prairies,  or  ''glades,"  and 
hammocks.     The     latter     plant-associa- 


tion, truly  a  jungle,  although  really  a 
minor  element  in  the  structure  of  the 
Everglade  vegetation,  gave  to  the  gen- 
eral public  through  superficial  observa- 
tion the  erroneous  idea  of  the  Ever- 
glades. Aboriginal  mounds  or  ruins  of 
aboriginal  occupation  and  civilization 
are  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  outskirts 
and  in  the  interior. 

To  one  who  has  been  through  the 
Everglades,  several  major  elements  in 
its  superficial  geology  and  vegetation 
are  evident.  At  the  upper  end  there  is 
a  shallow  basin  which,  always  filled  with 
water,  constitutes  Lake  Okeechobee.  As 
the  aborigines  sometimes  termed  it 
Mayami,  it  appears  as  Lake  Mayami  on 
some  of  the  early  maps  of  Florida. 
Lake  Okeechobee  has  several  features  of 
interest.  Its  area  is  second  to  the  larg- 
est fresh-water  lake  within  the  United 
States — Lake  Michigan  being  the  larg- 


Oreek-Seminole  Indians  in  a  temporary  camp  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Everglades. 
The  group  represents  three  generations  in  Cypress  Tiger's  family.    They  still  use 

NATIVE  PLANTS  FOR   SHELTER    (PALM-THATCH)    AND   FOR   FLOUR    (COONTIE). 
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tion, truly  a  jungle,  although  really  a 
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glades. Aboriginal  mounds  or  ruins  of 
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To  one  Avho  has  been  through  the 
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a  shallow  basin  which,  always  filled  with 
water,  constitutes  Lake  Okeechobee.  As 
the  aborigines  sometimes  termed  it 
Mayami,  it  appears  as  Lake  Mayami  on 
some  of  the  early  maps  of  Florida. 
Lake  Okeechobee  has  several  features  of 
interest.  Its  area  is  second  to  the  larg- 
est fresh-water  lake  within  the  United 
States — Lake  Michigan  being  the  larg- 


Okeek-Semixole  Indians  in  a  tempokaky  camp  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Eveiiglades. 
The  group  represents  three  generations  in  Cypress  Tiger's  family.     They  still  use 
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A  SLOUGH  IN  THE  EVEBGLADES.       A  FORK  OF  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  TAYLOR  RiVER  WHICH  FLOWS 
SOUTHWARD  TO  THE  BAY.       THE  WATER,  COVERED  WITH  LILY-PADS  AND  MAIDEN-CANE,  ABOUNDS  IN 
AQUATIC  AND  AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS.     THE  BORDERING  HAMMOCKS  ARE  THE  ROOKERIES  OF  COUNT- 
LESS WATER  BIRDS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 


A  "GATOR-HOLE"  IN  THE  EVERCLADES.  SUCH  SHALLOW  POOLS  AND  THE  ENVIRONS  ARE  THE 
HOMES  AND  DELIGHTS  OF  THE  ALLIGATOR.  THE  IMMEDIATE  SURROUNDING  PLANT  ASSOCIATION 
COMPRISES    SAW-GRASS,   BULRUSHES,   AND    CAT-TAILS.       LlLY-PADS    COVER    MORE    OR    LESS   OF  THE 

WATER   SURFACE. 
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SOUTHWARD  TO  THE  BAY.  THE  WATER,  COVERED  WITH  ULY-PADS  AND  MAIDEX-CANE,  ABOUNDS  IN 
AQUATIC  AND  AMPHIBIOUS   ANIMALS.      THE  BORDERING   HAMMOCKS   ARE  THE  ROOKHOES  OF  COCNT- 
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est;  it  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Johns  River.  The  head- 
waters of  the  St.  Johns  and  those  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  the  Kissimmee  River, 
rise,  the  former  on  the  eastern  side  and 
the  latter  on  the  western  side  of  a  rather 
narrow  watershed.  The  St.  Johns  flows 
northward,  expands  with  Lake  George, 
continues  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  an  easterly  channel. 
The  Kissimmee  River  flows  southward, 
expands    into    Lake    Okeechobee,    and 


plant-association  of  indescribable  beauty. 
On  the  southern  side  between  the  open 
waters  of  the  lake  and  the  Everglade 
prairie  there  had  accumulated  an  enor- 
mous deposit  of  humus  or  decayed 
vegetable  matter  apparently  unequaled 
by  a  similar  structure  in  the  United 
States.  This  accumulation  of  humus, 
essentially  a  gigantic  sponge,  covering 
thousands  of  acres  varying  from  one 
foot  to  several  feet  in  depth,  supported 
an  association  of  pond-apple  and  elder 


Temporary  camp  of  Creek-Seminole  Indians  in  the  Everglades.  The  group  shows  Jessie 
Willy  and  family.  A  century  of  experiences  makes  the  Everglades  a  safe  place  of 
residence  fob  the  Indians.     They  move  about  dry-shod  or  by  canoe,  according  to  the 

stage  op  the  water. 


empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
a  westerly  channel — the  Caloosahatchee. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  rim  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  particularly  on  the  eastern 
side  where  the  strong  westerly  winds  and 
hurricanes  through  ages  had  thrown  up 
some  of  the  lake  bottom  as  a  sand  beach, 
a  primeval  forest — hammock — of  gigan- 
tic cypress  trees  and  various  broad- 
leaved  temperate-region  trees,  such  as 
the  maple,  the  ash  and  the  elm,  and  a 
few  tropical  trees  whose  seeds  had  been 
sown  there  by  migratory  birds,  formed  a 


unique  in  all  of  North  America.  The 
Everglades  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee, 
say  for  half  the  distance  to  the  Bay  of 
Florida,  are  merely  saw-grass  prairie, 
with  just  the  same  amount  of  relief  as 
mid-ocean  in  calm  weather.  In  the  more 
southern  portion  the  surface  is  dotted 
by  myriad  hammock  islands  ranging 
from  a  small  fraction  of  an  acre  to  sev- 
eral acres  in  extent.^ 

iSome  plant  geographers  consider  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Florida  Peninsula  lying 
south    and    east    of    the    Everglade    Keys    as 
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est;  it  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  the 
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northward,  expands  with  Lake  George, 
continues  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  an  easterly  channel. 
The  Kissimraee  River  flows  southward, 
expands    into    Lake    Okeechobee,    and 


plant-association  of  indescribable  beauty. 
On  the  southern  side  between  the  open 
waters  of  the  lake  and  the  Everglade 
prairie  there  had  accumulated  an  enor- 
mous deposit  of  humus  or  decayed 
vegetable  matter  apparently  unequaled 
by  a  similar  structure  in  the  United 
States.  This  accumulation  of  humus, 
essentially  a  gigantic  sponge,  covering 
thousands  of  acres  varying  from  one 
foot  to  several  feet  in  depth,  supported 
an  association  of  pond-apple  and  elder 


Temporary  camp  of  Ckeek-Semixole  Indians  in  the  Everglades.    The  group  shows  Jessie 
Willy  and  FAMmv.     A  centuby  of  experiences  makes  the  Everglades  a  safe  place  op 

F^Sn)ENCE   fob  the   INDIANS.       TUEY    MOVE   ABOUT   DRY-SHOD    OR    BY    CANOE,    ACCORDING   TO   THE 

STAGE  OF  THE  WATER. 


empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
a  westerlv  channel — ^the  Caloosahatchee. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  rim  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  particularly  on  the  eastern 
side  where  the  strong  westerly  winds  and 
hurricanes  through  ages  had  throwai  up 
some  of  the  lake  bottom  as  a  sand  beach, 
a  primeval  forest — hammock — of  gigan- 
tic cypress  trees  and  various  broad- 
leaved  temperate-region  trees,  such  as 
the  maple,  the  ash  and  the  elm,  and  a 
few  tropical  trees  whose  seeds  had  been 
sown  there  by  migratory  birds,  formed  a 


unique  in  all  of  North  America.  The 
Everglades  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee, 
say  for  half  the  distance  to  the  Bay  of 
Florida,  are  merely  saw-grass  prairie, 
with  just  the  same  amount  of  relief  as 
mid-ocean  in  calm  weather.  In  the  more 
southern  portion  the  surface  is  dotted 
by  myriad  hammock  islands  ranging 
from  a  small  fraction  of  an  acre  to  sev- 
eral acres  in  extent.^ 

1  Some  plant  geogrnpliers  consider  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Florida  Peninsula  lying 
south    and    east    of    the    Everglade    Keys    as 
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Where  the  Everglade  prairie  meets  the  brackish  and  saline  marshes  and  swamps  of  the 
Cape  Sable  region.      Thousands  of  acres  are  covered  with  dwarf  mangroves  as  shown 
above.     Towards  the  coast  the  mangrove  trees  grow  very  large  and  with  their  prop- 
roots  FORM  impenetrable  FORESTS. 


Although  Lake  Okeechobee  naturally 
has  a  nearly  stable  water-level,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Everglades  the  level 
of  the  surface-water  has  normally  a 
seasonal  fluctuation.  Thus  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  summer,  the  Everglades 
should  be  brimful  of  water ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  dry  season,  the  winter,  the 
surface  should  be  more  or  less  dry.  At 
this  period  the  Everglades  represent  a 
low  prairie,  while  in  the  wet  season  they 
really  constitute  a  vast  lake.  When 
seen  at  this  high-water  stage,  some  of 
the  early  Spanish  expeditioners  consid- 
ered the  whole  basin  a  vast  lake  and  it 
was  recorded  ''Lake  Mayami." 

Various  minds  have  conceived  various 
schemes  for  the  ''development,''  of  the 
Everglades,  or  "devilopmenf  as  inter- 
preted by  some.  Among  these  ideas 
"drainao^e''  and  "farming"  have  been 


*' Front  Prairie.''  By  position  it  is  a  front 
prairie,  but  in  no  essential  way,  either  in  struc- 
ture, plants  or  plant-associations,  does  this  one 
differ  from  that  part  of  the  Everglades  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  Everglade  Keys,  except 
where  it  is  invaded  by  maritime  vegetation. 


prominent  excuses  for  tampering  with 
the  Everglades,  ravishing  directly  the 
"glades"  and  indirectly  the  whole  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  Florida  penin- 
sula. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
five  water  highways,  preliminary  to  the 
dredging  of  drainage  canals,  have  been 
added  to  the  natural  outlets  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  water  of  this  spring. 
The  sudden  upsetting  of  nature's  rou- 
tine of  ages  did  not  better  matters,  to 
say  the  least.  Droughts  and  "freezes" 
are  said  to  be  now  more  frequent  than 
formerly.  Large  areas  of  land  between 
the  Everglades  and  the  ocean  are  said 
on  «rood  authoritv  to  have  been  rendered 
worthless  for  farming  by  seriously  low- 
ering the  water-table  and  eliminating 
the  capillary  water-supply  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  vegetation,  particularly 
of  cultivated  crops.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  humus,  deprived  of  the  moisture 
naturally  covering  the  rocky  or  sandy 
foundation  of  the  Everglades,  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  in  smoke,  gases  and 
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The  Everglades  or  Saw-grass,  with  fringes  of  pinel.and  association,  outliers  of  the 
Everglade  keys  in  the  distance.  Farther  north  in  the  Everglades  the  total  landscape 
IS  the  saw-grass  prairie.     Clouds  of  smoke  from  a  prairie  fire  may  be  seen  against 

THE   SKY. 


A  water-hole  in  the  Everglades — an  ideal  camping  place  for  both  the  red-man  and  the 

WHITE,  before  the  " GLADES''  WERE  TAMPERED  WITH.       SuCH  DEEP  HOLES  FURNISHED  COOL  PURE 

WATER  EVEN  DURING  THE  DRY  SEASON. 
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A    SMALL    SECTION    OF    ROYAL    PalM    HaMMOCK,    THE    LARGEST    OF    THE    EVERGLADE    HAMMOCK 

ISLANDS,  WITH  EVERGLADE  PRAIRIE  IN  FOREGROUND.       IT  HARBORS  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  KINDS  OP 

WOODY  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  MANY  FERNS,  AND  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  ROYAL-PALMS. 


of  Lake  Okeechobee.  It  fringes  the 
lake,  the  fringing  area  becoming  wider 
southward  on  both  sides  of  the  lake. 
The  main  basin  has  a  gentle  curve  west- 
ward. The  eastern  side  follows  the  rock 
rim  of  the  eastern  coastal  region  of 
Florida;  its  western  side  follows  a 
nearly  similar  curve  along  the  Indian 
Prairie  and  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 
The  Ten  Thousand  Islands  form  a  kind 
of  delta  of  the  Everglades.  There  much 
of  the  surface-water  finds  its  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  a  labyrinth  of 
myriad  channels.  In  addition  to  the 
delta-like  outlet,  the  measureless  water 
of  the  Everglades  is  constantly  escaping 
in  numerous  surface  streams  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the  coast- 
wise lagoons,  Bay  Biscayne  and  the  Bay 
of  Florida,  through  the  Caloosahatchee 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through 
subterranean  streams,  some  of  which 
show  themselves  as  springs  of  fresh 
water  off  the  shores  of  tho  ocean  or  in 
tlie  coastal  saline  lagoons  and  bays, 
through  the  honeycombed  limestone  of 


sections  of  the  coastwise  ridge  on  the 
east,  through  general  seepage  and 
through  evaporation  from  a  surface  of 
about  three  hundred  thousand  acres. 
These  are  the  natural  outlets  for  the 
Everglades'  waters,  not  only  unmeasur- 
able  but  also  unmanageable  on  occasion. 
The  balance  of  the  surface  waters  and 
of  the  water-table,  regulated  through 
ages,  was  normally  beneficial  to  the  nat- 
ural vegetation  of  the  Everglades  them- 
selves and  all  the  surrounding  territory. 
With  this  water  protection,  climate  was 
tempered  and  fires,  at  first  a  natural 
calamity  as  a  result  of  lightning  and 
later  artificially  started  by  the  methods 
of  primeval  man,  were  relatively  rare 
and  evidently  circumscribed.  Further- 
more, the  many  elevated  parts  of 
the  Everglade  prairie  and  the  islands 
were  tillable  during  the  seasonal  period 
of  low  water — the  winter.  Curiously 
enough  the  winter  is  the  proper  season 
for  the  growing  of  vegetable  crops  in 
that  latitude.  Likewise,  under  these 
natural  conditions,  the  water-table  was 
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A  recent  survey  of  the  line  dividing  the  CreeTc  ceded  lands ^  upon  ichich  the 
Sac  and  Fox  and  Seminole  Indians  have  reservations. 


December  19, 1872.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered*  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  17,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  coinmunica- 
tion,  dated  the  7th  instant,  from  the  Coniinissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
inviting  the  attention  of  tliis  Department  to  a  recent  survey  of  the  line 
dividing  the  Creek  ceded  hinds,  upon  which  the  Sac  and  Fox  «^nd  Semi- 
nole Indians  have  reservations,  from  the  Creek  reservation,  as  provided 
for  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  of  June  14,  18GG. 
(U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  14,  p.  785.) 

An  examination  of  the  field-notes  and  plats  of  said  survey,  which  has 
been  approved,  discloses  the  fact  that  the  line  above  referred  to  divides 
the  reservations  of  the  Semiiioles  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  lea\iiig  extensive 
improvements  east  of  said  line,  and,  consequently,  within  the  Creek 
country. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  it  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  had 
authorizing  negotiations  with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  that 
])ortion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Seminoles  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  thrown, 
by  the  survey,  into  the  Creek  reserve. 

I  have,  therefore,  prepared,  and  herewith  transmit  a  draught  of  an  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  Creek 
Indians  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  occupied  by 
friendly  Indians,  and  respectfully  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  the  Government  may  be  enabled 
to  execute  the  existing  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians  interested. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  K.  COWEN, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  following,  viz : 

By  the  3(1  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Creek  Indians 
June  14,  18G0,  (U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  14,  p.  785,)  said  Indians  cede 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  settlement  of  friendly  Indians  and  freed- 
men,  the  west  half  of  their  entire  domain,  to  be  divided  by  a  line  running 
north  and  south. 

In  consideration  of  the  cession  made  by  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Seminole  Indians  March  21, 1866,  (U.  S.  Stats,  at 
Large,  vol.  14,  p.  755,)  the  United  States,  by  said  article,  granted  to 
said  Indians,  out  of  the  Creek  ceded  lands,  a  reservation  containing 
200,000  acres. 

In  consideration  of  the  improvements  upon  the  reservation  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  tril>e  of  Indians,  ceded  by  the  1st  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  said  Indians  February  18,  1867,  (U.  S. 
Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  495,)  the  United  States,  by  the  6th  article  of 
said  treaty,  granted  to  these  Indians  a  reservation  out  of  the  Creek 
ceded  lands,  containing  about  750  square  miles. 

The  Seniinoles  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  settled  upon  their  re- 
spective reservations,  and  have  made  improvement  thereon,  not  expect- 
ing to  be  disturbed  by  the  survey  of  the  line  dividing  the  Creek  ceded 
lands  from  the  Creek  reservation,  as  provided  for  by  the  8th  article  of 
the  Creek  treaty  of  1866,  hereinbefore  referred  to.  However,  the  surv^ey 
has  subsequently  been  completed,  and  approved  by  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  the  5th  February  last.  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  plats  and  field-notes  of  said  survey,  it  is  found  that 
the  dividing-line  cuts  through  a  portion  of  the  reservations  above  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  use  of  the  Seminole  and  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  leaving 
extensive  iin])rov"ements  east  of  said  line,  and,  consequently,  within  the 
Creek  country. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  matter  be 
aid  before  Congress,  with  the  request  for  legislation  authorizing  the 
Department  to  negotiate  with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  thus  thrown  into  the  Creek  reserve,  to  the  end  that  the  tribes  who 
have  settled  down  in  good  faith,  and  entere<l  into  agricultural  pursuits, 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  and,  further,  that  the  Government  may  be  enabled  thereby  to 
carry  out  existing  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians  interested. 
Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secret aky  of  the  I^tebior. 
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wifhin  the  limits  of  the  Creek  reservation,  east  of  said  line,  some  of  the 
improvements  made  on  a  reservation  selected  on  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Creek  ceded  lands,  for  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians,  which  re- 
servation is  provided  for  in  their  treaty  of  March  first,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  also  some  of  the  improvements  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  tribe  of  Indians,  made  on  a  reservation 
intended  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their 
treaty  of  February  eighteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  ;  and  whereas  said  im])rovements  have  been  made  upon  said 
lands  by  and  for  the  aforesaid  Indians,  who  have  settled  thereupon  in 
good  faith,  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations ;  and  whereas  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  these  improvements  to  said  Indians,  and  to 
insure  them  suitable  reservations,  that  the  lands  occupied  thereby  should 
be  granted  to  them:  Therefore, 

Be  itenacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
ofAmericain  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  liegotiate  with  the  aforesaid  Creek  Indians 
for  the  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  such  portions  of  their 
country  as  may  have  been  set  apart,  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipula- 
tions, for  the  use  of  the  Seminole,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi tribes  of  Indians,  respectively,  found  to  be  east  of  the  line  separat- 
ing the  Creek  ceded  lands  from  the  Creek  reservation,  and  also  to  ne- 
gotiate and  arrange  with  said  tribes  for  a  final  and  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  their  reservations ;  and  the  Secretary  shall  report  the  result  to 
Congress. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  Creek  Indians 
for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  occapied  by  friendly  Indians. 

Whereas,  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  June  fourteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  said 
Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  the  settle  iuent  of  friendly  Indians 
and  freedmen,  the  west  half  of  their  entire  domain,  to  be  divided  by  a 
line  running  north  and  south;  and  whereas  the  recent  survey  of  said 
line,  made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  said  treaty,  includes 
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How  the  Florida  Seminoles  Read  the  Signs  of  Nature  and  Escaped 

the  Recent  Tropical  Hurricane 


OUR  weeks  be- 
fore   the    hurri- 
cane    struck 
Palm  Beach  and 
the     east     coast 
J   of    Florida   last 
September,     the 
Seminole     Indians     of     the 
Okeechobee  Band  prophesied 


B}^  Clarence  E.  Bosworth 

Among  the  first  to  enter  the  Everglades  on  rescue  work 
following  the  tropical  storm  that  swept  Florida  last 
September,  Mr.  Bosworth's  observations  are  of  unusual 
interest,  for  not  only  did  he  weather  this  storm  and  the 
hurricane  of  1926,  but  survived  the  destructive  Tokvo 
typhoon  in  1917  and  came  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the 
Formosa  typhoon  the  following  year.  As  a  writer,  traveler, 
and  historian  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  many  races 
and  people,  and  has  devoted  the  past  three  years  to  re- 
cording the  history  of  the  Florida  Seminoles — Editor. 


bers  toward  deeper  waters. 
The  water  snakes  moved 
with  them.  Meadow  rats 
and  rabbits  began  a  trek 
along  the  roads  and  trails, 
northward  and  westward, 
squeaking  and  grunting  irri- 
tably, making  little  effort  to 


hide  their  movement.    Crickr 
the  disaster.    They  vividly  described  the  velocity  of  the  com-      ets  signaled  a  warning  to  those  who  would  listen.    This  was 
ing  wind,  specified  the  depth  of  water  which  would  sweep      enough.     The  Seminole^  had  read  the  signs. 
the  Everglades,  and  warned  of  general  destruction  and  appal-  To  those  who,  in  the  light  of  science,  regard  the  reading 


ling  loss  of  life. 

No  quibbling  marked 
their  predictions.  The 
blossoming  of  the  saw 
grass  first  attracted  their 
attention.  This  blooming 
was  out  of  season,  and  un- 
timely blooming  of  this 
Everglades  grass  has  been 
for  centuries  a  signal  to 
the  Seminoles  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen. 

They   sensed   a  certain 
tenseness   in    the   stillness 
which     hung     over     the 
'Glades;  the  smaller  birds 
stopped     singing     and 
chirped     nervously,     and 
their  flights  were  short  and 
furtive — t  heir     general 
drift  was  northward  and 
westward.       The    great 
buzzards,    too,    were    ap- 
prehensive and  seemed  to 
group     themselves     a  s 
though     in     consultation. 
Instead    of    taking    their 
usual  great,  gliding  flights, 
they  went  aloft  and  nerv- 
ously beat   the  air — their 
drift  was  northward  and 
westward.       The    alliga- 
tors barked  with  unusual 
frequency     and     exposed 
themselves     reckless- 
ly, moving  in  great  num- 


of  ''signs**  as  a  form  of  superstition  or  unwarranted  credulity, 

the  accuracy  of  these  In- 
dian forecasts  must  have 
been    surprising   at   least, 
and    somewhat    challeng- 
ing of  explanation.     The 
Seminoles  did  not  under- 
take a  miles-per-hour  pre- 
diction  of   the   wind   be- 
cause that  is  a  white  pian's 
classification.     They  did, 
however,    graphically   de- 
scribe its  velocity,  and  the 
wind    was    as    terrific    as 
they  said  it  would  be.  Not 
until  the  storm  was  actu- 
ally  in   progress   did   the 
white  man  with  his  science 
know  about  it,  and  then 
ships    in    the   storm   zone 
wirelessed  the  news.  This 
was     a    week     before    it 
struck  the  Florida  coast. 
Almost    hourly,    the 
weather  men  radioed  ships 
for  additional  information, 
and    from    these    reports 
they  computed  the  speed, 
intensity,  and  general  di- 
rection    of     the     storm. 
Eventually  falling  barom- 
eters in   Porto  Rico  and 
along    the    Florida    east 
coast  signalled  the  storm's 
arrival.      White    science 
was  twent\'-four  days  be- 


TKe  Seminoles  sensed  nature's  danger  signals  and  prophesied 
disaster  when  the  saw  grass  in  the  Everglades  bloomed  out  of 
season  and  the  alligators,  exposing  themselves  recklessly, 
barked  with  unusual  frequency  and  moved  in  great  numbers 

toward  deeper  and  safer  waters 
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hind  red  signs.     Four  weeks  before  the  storm  the  Indians 
told  of  a  seven-foot  wall  of  water  that  would  sweep  over  the 
'Glades.     When   it   came,    it   was   six   feet   high    and    tore 
through  the  dyke  of  Lake  Okeechobee.   An  error  of  a  single 
foot  in  such  an  estimation  most  certainly  does  not  discredit 
the  abQin-  of  the  Seminoles  to  read  "signs."     The  general 
destruction  which  they  predicted  was  sufficient  to  devastate 
a  part  of  Palm  Beach  and  Palm  Beach  County  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $150,000,000.     The  recovery  of  more  than  three 
thousand  bodies  of  storm  victims  was  horrible  proof  that  the 
loss  of  life  was  appalling. 

Having  read  the  **signs,"  the  Seminoles  prepared  a  brief 
migration  into  the  land  of  their  brothers,  the  Tallahassees, 
far  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  own  threatened  territory. 
Before  leaving  they  urged  their  white  friends  to  follow  them 
to  safety.     But  white  men  no  longer  believe  in  "signs." 
They  listened  with  supercilious  amusement  to  the  earn- 
est pleadings  of  the  Indians  and,  with  deprecating 
gestures,  told  the   Seminoles   to  be  on   their  way. 
The  Seminoles  went ;  the  white  men  stayed.    Inso- 
far as  is  known,  not  a  single  Seminole  was  lost 

in  the  storm. 

Chagrined,   undoubtedly   at   their   own    in- 
abilit}^  to  forecast  the  intensity  of  the 
approaching  storm    and   seeking   to 
find  some  solace,  the  white  men 
are  seeking  now  to  disprove 
the  accuracy^  of  the  Seminole 
forecast  of  the  storm  by  seiz- 
ing  upon   the   official    state- 
ment   from    the    Red    Cross 
headquarters  at  West  Palm 
Beach  that  on  the  third  day 
following  the  storm,  a  Semi- 
nole arrived  at  headquarters 
seeking  aid  for  his  people.     I 
saw  this  Indian  and  he  did 
not  appear  as  bedraggled  as 
some  of  the  rest  of  us.    From 

his  appearance  one  would  say  that  he  had  been  more  regu- 
larly fed  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  his  appearance 
at  headquarters  than  most  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  rescue 
work.  Certain  it  is  that  none  of  us  who  made  the  first  trips 
into  the  'Glades  saw  any  Seminoles. 

If  the  white  people  who  have  seized  upon  this  Indian's 
appearance  at  headquarters  were  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Seminoles,  they  would  find  less  comfort  in  his  re- 
quest for  aid.  The  Seminoles  are  not  naturally  greedy  or 
grafting,  but  contact  with  white  men  has  given  them  new 
ideas  of  conduct.  From  us  they  have  adopted  the  idea  that 
if  something  usable  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  it  does  no 

harm  to  ask. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Miami  storm  in  1926,  word 
reached  the  Seminoles  that  prodigious  quantities  of  food, 
clothes,  and  other  desirable  supplies  were  being  given  away 
in  the  dty.  Chief  Tony  Tommy  marshaled  his  band  into 
town  after  admonishing  his  people  to  look  as  pitifully  needy 


as  possible,  but  when  they  arrived,  he  saw  what  a  mess  the 
white  man  was  in,  so  they  wandered  back  into  the  'Glades 
as  silently  as  they  came.  Some  days  later,  a  rescue  detail  was 
sent  to  them  but  the  rescuers  found  that,  except  for  a  rather 
discomfiting  wetting,  the  Indians  had  suffered  no  ill  effects 
from  the  storm.  The  Indians  also  predicted  this  storm,  but 
seem  to  have  attached  little  importance  to  its  coming  because 
they  stayed  in  the  'Glades  to  weather  it. 

And  what  of  the  white  man  with  his  radios,  barometers, 
and  whatnots  of  science  to  foretell  storms?  He  was  only 
twenty-four   days  behind  the   Indians  with   their  saw-grass 

blossoms,  crickets,  and  buz- 
zards.   And  he  was  doubtful 
as  to  the  certainty  of  its  com- 
inz.       For     six     d  a  v  s    he 
charted  its  progress  along  a 
course  as  true  as  any  crow 
ever   flew — direct   for   Palm 
Beach.      Unlike    the    Semi- 
nole, he  fed  himself  on  false 
hopes.     Saturday,  he  allowed 
that  the  storm  might  strike 
Palm  Beach;  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  said  that  it  probably     ^ 
would.       Sunday    afternoon 
it  did.    Sunday  evening  three 
thousand     lives     had     been 
snuffed      out      and      $150,- 
000,000   worth   of   property 
and    improvements    awaited 
replacement. 

If    the    white    man    had 
sensed  the  same  certainty  in 
his  science  that  the  Seminole 
sensed  in  his  "signs,"  the  loss 
of  life  might  have  been  negli- 
gible.  There  was  ample  time 
for  the  removal  of  everybody 
from    the    threatened    area. 
The  Seminoles  proved  that.    And  who  are  these  Seminoles? 
Today,  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  important  as  items  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  visit  Florida  in  winter.    They  are  more 
significant  than  that,  however,  even  though  they  may  be  no 
more  important  economically  and  socially.     Until  1750,  the 
Seminoles  were  a  part  of  the  Creek  Confederacy  and  lived 
in  Georgia.    The  name  properly  is  Simanoli,  and  means  rene- 
gade or  runaway.    Statements  as  to  why  the  Seminoles  with- 
drew from  the  Creek  Confederacy  differ.    They  were  Musk- 
hogeans,  and  the  Muskhogeans  were  the  chief  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  the  Creek  Confederacy  which  included 
Creeks,  Choctaws,   Chiskasaws,  Seminoles,   and  others.     It 
does  not  appear  that  economic  discontent  could  have  caused 

their  \vithdrawal. 

The  Seminoles  claim  that  their  forefathers  under  their 
first  independent  chief,  Seacoffee,  were  opposed  to  the  war- 
like living  of  the  Creeks,  and  having  learned  of  the  land  to 
the  south  which  offered  them  peace,  plenty,  and  the  oppor- 


Everglade  Seminoles— These  Indians  are  the  only 
independent  people  in  our  country.  They  have  never 
recognized  our  authority  and  technically  are  still  at  war 
with  us.    Their  garb  is  individual  and  highly  distinctive   j 


tunity     to    live 
as    they    chose, 
they  migrated 
to     Florida 
which  was  then 
Spanish      terri- 
tory.    It  is  en- 
tirely     possible 
that    the    Semi- 
noles sensed  the 
portent    in    the 
aggression      o  f 
the     Colonists 
and  realized  the 
futility    of     re- 
sistance.   If  this 
is    true,     it     is 
equally  possible 
that   they  were 
shrewd    enough 
to    see    that 
Spain    was    not 
working    very 


Undenrood  it  Underwood 

Four  weeks  before  the  terrific  hurricane  struck  and  detasted  Palm  Beach  last  September,  the 
Seminoles  of  the  Okeechobee  Band  prophesied  the  disaster,  pointing  to  natural  signs  and  warning 

their  white  brethem  of  coming  destruction  and  loss  of  life 


hard    either    at 

the  colonization  of  Florida  or  the  government  of  the  promis- 
ing peninsula,  and  it  may  have  seemed  to  them  that  freedom 
in  Florida  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  absolute. 

The  Creeks  and  white  critics  say  that  they  migrated  be- 
cause they  were  too  lazy  to  fight,  too  shiftless  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Creeks,  and  too  indolent  to  hunt  under  compara- 
tively difficult  conditions.  Not  much  is  found  to  substantiate 
this  theory,  however. 

If  the  Seminoles  fled  into  Florida  to  escape  warfare,  they 


In  the  last  American  jungle,  this  tribe  of  Seminole  Indians  make  their  home.    This  intimate 
glimpse  of  the  family  life  of  a  unique  people  was  secured  in  the  heart  of  the  almost  impenetrable 
Florida   Everglades,   more  than  sixty^five  miles  from  tKe  nearest  white  settlement 


certainly  went  in  the  wrong  direction  because  they  ran  bang 
into  it.  History,  written  according  to  the  white  man's  for- 
mula, says  that  the  Seminoles  raided  Georgian  and  Alabamian 
settlements  and  carried  off  slaves.  But  it  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  probabilities  that  escaping  slaves  fled  into 
Florida  to  join  the  Seminoles  who  gave  them  more  freedom 
and  less  work. 

This  acquisition  or  reception  of  slaves  was  nothing  new  in 
1817  and  1818  when  their  "raids"  were  most  talked  about, 

for   one  of   the 
first    messages 
that      Congress 
ever    received 
was    from    the 
Georgians    who 
asked     that     a 
large  number  of 
Colonial   troops 
be  placed  along 
the      southern 
border     of     the 
state   to   keep 
slaves  from  de- 
serting   their 
masters.      It    is 
hardly    possible 
that    the    Semi- 
noles,     after 
twenty  years  of 
acquiring    these 
negro      recruits 
without     effort, 
would  have  felt 
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hind  red  >i\in>.  Four  weeks  before  the  storm  the  Indians 
told  of  a  seven-foot  wall  of  water  that  would  sweep  over  the 
'(;iades.  When  it  came,  it  was  six  feet  hi^h  and  tore 
through  the  dyke  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  An  error  of  a  single 
tnot  in  >uch  an  estimation  most  certainly  does  not  discredit 
tht*  ability  of  the  Seminoles  to  read  **sij:ns."  The  ^^eneral 
dtNtruction  which  they  predicted  was  sufficient  to  devastate 
a  part  of  Palm  Beach  and  Palm  Beach  County  to  the  extent 
nt  nearly  >  150.000,000.  The  recovery  of  more  than  three 
thousand  bodies  of  storm  victims  was  horrible  proof  that  the 
loss  of  life  was  appalling. 

Having'  read  the  '*sij:ns,"  the  Seminoles  prepared  a  brief 
inprration  into  the  land  of  their  brothers,  the  Tallahassees, 
far  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  own  threatened  territory. 
H(  tore  leavinj^  they  urged  their  white  friends  to  follow  them 
to  safety.     But  white  men  no  longer  believe  in  'signs.'* 
Thev  listened  with  supercilious  amusement  to  the  earn- 
e>t  pleadings  of   the    Indians  and,   with  deprecating 
•  rotures,   told   the   Seminoles   to  be   on   their   way. 
The  Seminoles  went ;  the  white  men  stayed.     Inso- 
far as  is  known,  not  a  single  Seminole  was  lost 

in  the  storm. 

Chagrined,    undoubtedly    at    their   own    in- 
ability to  forecast  the  intensity  of  the 
approaching   storm    and    seeking    to 
iind  some  solace,  the  white  men        %^><l"i 
are  seeking  now  to  disprove 
the  accuracy  of  the  Seminole 
forecast  of  the  storm  by  seiz- 
ing   upon    the    official    state- 
ment   from    the    Red    Cross 
headquarters  at  West   Palm 
Beach  that  on  the  third  day 
following  the  storm,  a  Semi- 
nole arrived  at  headquarters 
seeking  aid  for  his  people.      I 
saw  this   Indian  and  he  did 
not  appear  as  bedraggled  as 


some  of  the  rest  of  us.  From 
his  appearance  one  would  say  that  he  had  been  more  regu- 
larly fed  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  his  appearance 
at  headquarters  than  most  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  rescue 
work.  Certain  it  is  that  none  of  us  who  made  the  first  trips 
into  the  'Glades  saw  any  Seminoles. 

If  the  white  people  who  have  seized  upon  this  Indian's 
appearance  at  headquarters  were  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Seminoles,  they  would  find  less  comfort  in  his  re- 
quest for  aid.  The  Seminoles  are  not  naturally  greedy  or 
grafting,  but  contact  with  white  men  has  given  them  new 
ideas  of  conduct.  From  us  they  have  adopted  the  idea  that 
if  something  usable  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  it  does  no 

harm  to  ask. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Miami  storm  in  1926,  word 
reached  the  Seminoles  that  prodigious  quantities  of  food, 
clothes,  and  other  desirable  supplies  were  being  given  away 
in  the  city.  Chief  Tony  Tommy  marshaled  his  band  into 
town  after  admonishing  his  people  to  look  as  pitifully  needy 


as  possible,  but  when  they  arrived,  he  saw  what  a  mess  the 
white  man  was  in,  so  they  wandered  back  into  the  'Glades 
as  silently  as  they  came.  Some  days  later,  a  rescue  detail  was 
sent  to  them  but  the  rescuers  found  that,  except  for  a  rather 
discomiiting  wetting,  the  Indians  had  suffered  no  ill  effects 
from  the  storm.  The  Indians  also  predicted  this  storm,  but 
seem  to  have  attached  little  importance  to  its  coming  because 
they  stayed  in  the  'Glades  to  weather  it. 

And  what  of  the  white  man  with  his  radios,  barometers, 
and  whatnots  of  science  to  foretell  storms?  He  was  only 
twenty-four   days  behind   the   Indians  with  their   saw-grass 

blosfoms,  crickets,   and  buz- 
zards.   And  he  was  doubtful 
as  to  the  certainty  of  its  com- 
in'^.       For     six     d  a  v  s     he 
charted  its  progress  along  a 
course  as  true  as  any  crow 
ever    flew — direct    for    Palm 
Beach.       Unlike    the    Semi- 
nole, he  fed  himself  on  false 
hopes.     Saturday,  he  allowed 
that  the  storm  might  strike 
Palm  Beach;  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  said  that  it  probably 
would.       Sunday     afternoon 
it  did.    Sunday  evening  three 
thousand      lives      had     been 
snuffed      out      and      $150,- 
000,000   worth   of    property 
and     improvements    awaited 
replacement. 

If  the  white  man  had 
sensed  the  same  certainty  in 
his  science  that  the  Seminole 
sensed  in  his  "signs,"  the  loss 
of  life  might  have  been  negli- 
gible. There  was  ample  time 
for  the  removal  of  everybody 
from    the    threatened    area. 


P5ite*«;.>^       * 


Eierglade  Seminoles— Tfxese  Indians  are  the  only 
independent  people  in  our  country.  The>'  have  never 
recognized  our  authority  and  technically  are  still  at  uar 
with  us.     Their  garb  is  individual  and  highly  distinctive 


The  Seminoles  proved  that.    And  who  are  these  Seminoles? 
Today,  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  important  as  items  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  visit  Florida  in  winter.     They  are  more 
significant  than  that,  however,  even  though  they  may  be  no 
more  important  economically  and  socially.     Until  1750,  the 
Seminoles  were  a  part  of  the  Creek  Confederacy  and  lived 
in  Georgia.    The  name  properly  is  Simanoli,  and  means  rene- 
gade or  runaway.     Statements  as  to  why  the  Seminoles  with- 
drew from  the  Creek  Confederacy  differ.    They  were  Musk- 
hogeans,  and  the  Muskhogeans  were  the  chief  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  the  Creek  Confederacy  which  included 
Creeks,   Choctaws,   Chiskasaws,   Seminoles,   and  others.      It 
does  not  appear  that  economic  discontent  could  have  caused 

their  withdrawal. 

The  Seminoles  claim  that  their  forefathers  under  their 
first  independent  chief,  Seacoffee,  were  opposed  to  the  war- 
like living  of  the  Creeks,  and  having  learned  of  the  land  to 
the  south  which  offered  them  peace,  plenty,  and  the  oppor- 


tunity    to     live 
as    they    chose, 
they  migrated 
to     Florida 
which  was  then 
Spanish       terri- 
tory.    It  is  en- 
tirely      possible 
that    the    Semi- 
noles sensed  the 
portent    in    the 
aggression       o  f 
the     Colonists 
and  realized  the 
futility     of     re- 
sistance.   If  this 
is     true,     it     is 
equally   possible 
that    they   were 
shrewd    enough 
to    see    that 
Spain    was    not 
working:    very 


I'ntlcrwnnd    \    rinlciWtMtil 

Four  weeks  before  the  terrific  hurricane  struck  and  devasted  Palm  Beach  last  September,  the 
Seminoles  of  the  Okeechobee  Band  prophesied  the  disaster,  pointing  to  natural  signs  and  uarning 

their   white  brethern  of  coming  destruction  and  loss  of  life 


hard    either    at 

the  colonization  of  Florida  or  the  government  of  the  promis- 
ing peninsula,  and  it  may  have  seemed  to  them  that  freedom 
in  Florida  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  absolute. 

The  Creeks  and  white  critics  say  that  they  migrated  be- 
cause they  were  too  lazy  to  fight,  too  shiftless  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Creeks,  and  too  indolent  to  hunt  under  compara- 
tively difficult  conditions.  Not  much  is  found  to  substantiate 
this  theory,  however. 

If  the  Seminoles  fled  into  Florida  to  escape  warfare,  they 


In  the  last  American  jungle,  this  tribe  of  Seminole  Indians  make  their  home.     This  mtimate 
glimpse  of  the  famih  life  of  a  unique  people  was  secured  in  the  heart  of  the  almost  impenetrable 
Florida    Everglades,   more  than   sixty-jive  miles   from   the   nearest   white  settlement 


certainly  went  in  the  wrong  direction  bc*cause  the\  ran  hang 
into  it.  History,  written  according  to  the  white  man's  for- 
mula, says  that  the  Seminoles  raided  Georgian  and  Alabaiiiian 
settlements  and  carried  off  slaves.  But  it  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  probabilities  that  escaping  slaves  fled  into 
Florida  to  join  the  Seminoles  who  gave  them  more  freedom 
and  less  work. 

This  acquisition  or  reception  of  slaves  was  nothing  new  in 
1817  and   1818  when  their  ''raids''  were  most  talked  about, 

for    one    of    the 
first    messages 
that      Congress 
e  V  e  r     received 
was     from     the 
Georgians    who 
asked      that      a 
large  number  of 
Colonial    troops 
be  placed  along 
t  h  e       southern 
border     of     the 
state    to    keep 
sla\es  from   de- 
serting    their 
masters.      It    is 
har(ll>     possible 
that    the    Semi- 
noles,      after 
twenty  years  of 
ac(iuiring    these 
negro      recruits 
without     effort, 
would  have  felt 
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any  need  for  aggressive  effort  to  acquire  more.     And  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  wanted  them,  anyway. 

They  did,  however,  appreciate  loyalty  and  when  the  Geor- 
gians demanded  that  the  Seminoles  return  their  slaves,  the 
Seminoles  stoutly  refused.  This  led  to  one  of  the  most 
humorous  incidents  in  the  military  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  gave  Georgia  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
state  in  the  Union  that  ever  carried  on  an  independent 
foreign  war.  This  war  was  unique.  There  was  no  fighting. 
The  Georgians  couldn't  find  the  Seminoles. 

They  found  plenty  of  trails  but  no  Indians.  The  Seminoles 
had  a  cute  trick  of  tramping  a  perfectly  evident  trail,  broad 
and  inviting.  Then,  individually,  or  in  small  groups,  they 
jumped  the  border  of  the  trail,  climbed  up  into  the  trees, 
draped  themselves  with  Spanish  moss,  and  kept  very  quiet 
while  the  Georgian  marched  bravely  on.  Georgia's  private 
war  fizzled  out  in  1810. 

Then  came  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Seminoles  found  them- 
selves with  a  real  war  on  their  hands.  So  did  the  country. 
The  United  States,  using  seven  successive  generals,  and 
spending  $17,000,000,  fought  the  Seminoles  for  seven  years. 
The  army  finally  succeeded  in  rounding  up  fifty  braves 
and  twenty  canoes  near  what  we  now  know  as  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. The  captives,  however,  were  immediately  released,  and 
the  Seminoles  recognized  as  one  of  the  "Five  Civilized 
Tribes."  More  than  that,  the  Government  recognized  the 
Seminoles  as  a  Nation  and  granted  them  autonomy. 

Op-peel-it  ojusi  That  is,  it  is  to  laugh  heaps.  No  Semi- 
nole ever  surrendered ;  his  losses  were  practically  negligible. 
It  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  government  to  give  the 
Seminole  something  that  he  had  always  had ;  so  being  recog- 
nized as  a  civilized  tribe  and  as  a  nation  did  not  flatter  the 
Seminoles  a  bit  because  they  never  recognized  the  white 
man's  capacity  to  flatter  them.  Even  the  four  hundred 
Seminoles  still  left  in  Florida  today  secretly  regard  us  as  a 
people  who  lie,  cheat,  and  steal,  and,  consequently,  are  en- 
tirely unworthy  as  a  people  for  them  to  associate  with. 
Despite  the  fact  that  in  1916  all  Indians  were  given  full 
citizenship  by  Congress,  the  Seminoles  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  Seminole  wars  seem  to  have  been  wantonly  precipi- 
tated, and  appear  to  have  been  forced  by  that  spectacular 
soldier,  Andrew  Jackson,  who,  after  his  great  defense  of 
New  Orleans,  became  a  national  hero.  He  was  of  the  South 
and  when  the  planters  appealed  to  him  personally  for  a  solu- 
tion of  their  troubles  over  escaping  slaves,  their  appeals  con- 
cerned something  that  he  well  understood.  When  he  told 
the  nation  that  the  Seminoles  must  be  driven  out  of  Florida, 
that  settled  the  matter.  Yet,  after  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  several  years,  bewildered  General  Jessup  wrote  to 
the  President,  "We  are  attempting  to  remove  the  Indians 
when  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  white  settlers,  and  when 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  unexplored  wilderness 
of  the  interior  of  which  we  are  ignorant." 

Then  Florida,  in  1819,  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  all  America  felt  that  it  now  had  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  the  savages  as  each  and  everyone  saw  fit.  The 
slave-holders  along  the  northern  border  felt  free  to  organize 


independent  excursions  to  recover  their  slaves.  This  led  to 
excesses  and  the  government  found  that  the  raiding  planters 
were  almost  as  much  of  a  problem  as  the  Seminoles. 

Then,  somebody  conceived  the  idea  of  deporting  the 
Seminoles  to  an  isolated  spot  in  the  West  and  a  great  pow- 
wow was  held.  Arkansas  was  chosen  as  the  objective  but 
the  Indians  stipulated  that  a  delegation  should  be  permitted 
to  visit  the  "far  country"  to  see  how  they  liked  it.  This 
request  was  granted  and  the  government  allowed  the  Indians 
to  migrate  to  the  land  of  the  Pawnees  as  best  they  could. 
But  they  were  violently  received.  The  Pawnees  stole  their 
ponies,  blankets,  and  all  other  possessions  and  beat  them  out 
of  the  country.  Glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  the  Semi- 
noles, weary  and  worn,  returned  to  Florida  and  declared 
most  emphatically  that  they  didn't  like  the  "far  country.'* 
Before  much  more  could  be  done  about  it,  they  had  melted 
away  into  the  Everglades  and  the  Army  was  again  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  rounding  them  up. 

These  Florida  Seminoles  are  today  the  only  independent 
people  living  within  the  confines  of  these  United  States. 
Technically,  they  are  still  at  war  with  us,  if  we  are  not 
with  them.  They  seek  no  favors  and  accept  none.  During 
President  Cleveland's  administration  when  the  government 
tried  to  give  the  Seminoles  plows,  wagons,  hoes,  and  the  like,. 
Chief  Tiger  Tail  pointed  scornfully  toward  a  settlement  of 
shiftless  whites  and  said,  "Indian  no  want.    Give  'em  him."" 

The  government  has  tried  to  educate  the  Seminoles  and 
to  make  them  feel  that  they  would  have  a  greater  part  in 
the  plan,  invited  them  to  help  build  the  schoolhouse  under 
the  supervision  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  their  teacher. 
They  worked  faithfully,  and  the  night  before  school  was  to 
open,  teacher  and  intended  pupils  lay  down  in  their  blankets 
to  sleep  together.  In  the  morning,  the  teacher  awoke  to 
find  himself  alone.    The  Indians  would  have  none  of  it. 

One  way  and  another,  the  Seminoles  have  always  main- 
tained comparative  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  and  they 
still  maintain  it  even  when  it  comes  to  hurricanes.  And 
from  their  last  demonstration,  it  appears  that  they  still  re- 
tain the  ability  to  out-guess  the  white  man. 

The  young  bucks  have  departed  largely  from  the  wearing 
of  the  tunic,  bright  sash,  and  close-fitting,  deerskin  leggins^ 
but  they  still  wear  many  shirts  and  as  many  loosely  tied, 
bright  colored  handkerchiefs  around  their  necks  as  they 
possess.  But  the  dress  of  the  women  has  not  changed.  They 
still  wear  no  headdress  at  all.  They  wear  a  straight,  full  skirt,*^ 
long  enough  to  hide  their  bare  feet,  and  the  long  sleeved,  ful^ 
fitting  waist  which  fails  to  meet  the  skirt  band  by  about  two 
inches.  They  satisfy  their  longing  for  adornment  with  metal 
breast-plates,  bracelets,  and  strings  of  bright  beads. 

Their  houses  are  still  largely  of  palmetto  leaves  and  skias. 
of  wild  animals  with  a  floor  of  split  logs  raised  about  .t\y(f 
feet  above  the  ground.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  and 
less  stubborn  have  recently  built  board  houses. 

They  have  never  felt  any  great  economic  pressure  but  they 
have  found  tourists  a  source  of  easy  wealth,  and  this  has. 
enabled  them  to  turn  the  white  man's  motor  car  into  the 
Indians  delight,  and  with  it  they  ramble  over  Florida  at  wilL 
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The  Florida  Seminoles— Their  Right 
in  the  Everglades 


By  Minnie  Moore-  Wilson,  Kissimmee,  Florida. 


T 


HE  characteristic  of 
-**  Americans  since  that  July 
day  in  1776  has  been  to 
"wake  somebody  up"  and 
when  we  stop  to  think  of 
the  dormant  strength  that  has  been 
stored  up  in  this  red  race  of  the  Ever- 
glades for  more  than  a  century— of  600 
people  that  have  been  denied  liberty  and 
a  square  deal,  then  we  must  know  that 
the  citizens  of  Florida,  when  fully 
aroused  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
vanquished  and  unfortunate  Seminole 
will  rise  up  and  demand  justice. 

The  Legislative  halls  at  Tallahassee 
are  now  vibrant  with  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  More  than  one  hundred  men 
have  answered  to  the  roll  call  and  bills 
for  moral  uplift,  bills  for  material  pro- 
gress and  bills  for  financial  aid  will  be 
presented. 

"What  will  the  Legislature  of  1915  do 
for  the  Seminole?" 

This  subject  is  all-absorbing  and  is  ap- 
pealing to  every  red-blooded,  white 
American  in  Florida  and  the  homeless 
condition  of  these  native  people,  the 
original  owners  of  all  this  country,  is 
touching  the  instinct  of  chivalry  of  all 
Florida's  Indians. 

A  STATE  PROBLEM 

Florida's  Indian  population  is  a  State 
problem  and   not  a  National   problem; 

This  article  was  read  before  the  Legislative  Committee  at 
Tallahassie,  and  was  endorsed  by  same.  Also  before  the 
Reciprocity  meeting  of  the  Jacksonville  Womens'  Club  with 
endorsement  by  them. 


these  aborigines  occupy  a  unique  posi- 
tion,  different  from  that  of  any  other 
tribe  in  the  United  States.  First  they 
were  Spanish  subjects,  but,  with  the 
hoisting  of  the  American  flag  in  1821^ 
they  came  as  a  part  of  the  new  terri- 
torial possessions,  —citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Under  Spanish  rule,  Florida  was  home 
to  them  and  in  peace  they  possessed 
lands,  cattle,  indigo  plantations  and 
orange  groves.  With  the  influx  of  white 
settlers  from  the  Southern  States,  who 
came  with  their  slaves  and  blood  hounds, 
the  Seminoles  commenced  to  retire  to- 
wards the  Everglades. 

In  1855  when  the  U.  S.  Government: 
deeded  to  Florida  all  her  "swamp  and 
over- flowed  lands"  the  Indians  came  as 
apart  of  the  possessions,  as  they  oc- 
cupied the  Everglade  territory.  Thus 
they  became  a  State  problem,  as  micch  a 
part  of  Florida  as  the  land  itself! 

Florida  accepted  this  gift  of  the  Ever- 
glade country  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Can  she  repudiate  her  resposibi- 
lity  to  her  Indians  subjects  that  came  as 
a  part  of  this  gift?  Of  the  58,000  square 
miles  we  call  the  Land  of  Flowers  little 
remains  for  the  original  owners. 

THE  SEMINOLE  LAND  BILL 

At  the  last  Legislature,   as  is    well 
known,  a  Seminole  Land  Bill  was  care- 
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fully  drawn  by  an  intelligent  body  of 
men  granting  a  tract  of  235,000  acres  to 
the  Everglade  Indians.  The  bill  passed 
both  House  and  Senate  but  was  killed  on 
the  last  day  by  the  Governor's  veto.  If 
there  was  any  technicality  involved  (and 
no  reasonable  one  has  ever  been  given) 
then  a  similar  bill  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  free  from  any  objectionable  fea- 
tures and  passed  at  the  approaching 
Legislature. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  informed, 
200,000  acres  of  this  tract  are  water- 
covered  and  utterly  worthless  for  agri- 
cultural or  reclamation  purposes,  being  of 
**lime  stone  rock  formation  full  of  pot 
holes  and  according  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs  would  only 
serve  as  a  hunting  ground,  and  further 
that  no  white  men  could  ever  make  use 

of  it.'' 

So  today  we  find  our  Florida  Seminoles 
stranded  in  these  great  morasses,  a  Na- 
tion haunted  by  famine  and  extinction. 
Will  the  democracy  of  Florida  allow  a 
helpless  people  to  be  crushed  out  of  ex- 
istence by  a  handful  of  speculators. 
whose  highest  thought  is  the  jingle  of 
dollars?  This  forlorn  remnant  of  a  once 
powerful  race  are  being  pushed  on  and 
on,  by  a  brute  force  totally  unworthy  of 
Floridians  and  the  white  speculator  says, 
*  There  is  no  land  left  for  the  Seminole, 
let  him  make  bricks  without  straw." 

NO  ALMS  ASKED 

In  making  a  plea  for  these  bewildered 
people  we  only  ask  that  they  be  given 
an  American  chance.  No  alms  are  ask- 
ed, neither  charity,  nothing  but  the 
lands  that  are  theirs  by  the  sacred  rights 
of  Governmental  treaty. 

Further  making  of  good  citizens  is  the 
highest  duty  of  an  individual  or  a  State 
and  every  Seminole  Indian  is  capable  of 
being  molded  into  a  worthy  American 
citizen,  fully  up  to  the  highest  Caucasian 
standard. 


The  first  work  for  Floridians  is  to  see 
that  these  bewildered  people  have  an 
abiding  place,  a  refuge  where  they  can 
work  out  their  own  destiny  without  fear 
of  molestation.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Seminole  selects  a  home,  builds  his 
wigwam  and  with  rude  tools  clears  and 
fences  his  little  fields.  The  white  man 
comes  along  and  tells  the  Seminole  to 
"move  on,  move  on,"  that  he  has  pur- 
chased the  property.  In  his  anguish, 
the  Indian  is  silent  and  uncomplaining 
and  with  his  little  belongings  moves  on 
into  other  trackless  wilds. 

It  shoald  be  the  duty  of  the  Floridians 
to  resent  with  all  their  strength    the 
enemy  of  the  Seminole,— the  man,  the 
bandit,  who  would  rob  him  of  his  home. 
The  knowledge  of  Florida's  boundless 
millions  of  untenanted  acres  makes  this 
appeal  an  easy  one,  and  the  opposition 
may  as  well  realize  that  the  agitation 
will  not  cease  nor  the  subject  be  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right  and  justice  is 
done  the  helpless,  home-loving  Seminole, 
and  thus  white  America  may  atone  in 
part,  for  a  cruel  ''Century  of  Dishonor.'' 
Florida's  honor  is  far  greater  than  her 
land  possessions  and  to  know  that  the 
State  of  Florida  has  the  legal  right  to 
adl  her  Everglade  lands  is  to  know  that 
the  State  of  Florida  has  the  legal  right 
to  make  a  flrrant  of  such  lands  and  thus 
right  a  wrong  a  century  old.     This  Flor- 
ida of  ours,   the  fairest    State    in    the 
Southland,  is  great  enough  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  kindly  and  home-loving 
Seminoles  and  to  give  them  a  shelter  and 
a  refuge  in  this,  the  direst  hour  of  their 
existence. 

LET  FLORIDA  DO  HER  DUTY  NOW 

Let  Florida  do  her  duty  now  and  not 
wait  as  Oklahoma  has  done  until  America 
asks.  *'Why  have  these  red  people  of  the 
'Glades  been  cheated  out  of  their  right- 
ful inheritance,"  for  the  answer  might 
be  an  entangling  one  to  unravel. 
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Surely  the  Everglade  country  has  had 
enough  ugly  and  destructive  publicity, 
for  all  Florida  suffers  today  for  high 
pressure  sales  of  water  covered  Ever- 
glade lands. 

The  hour  has  arrived  when  the  voice 
of  Floridians  should  be  heard  and  the 
call  to  right  and  justice  should  be  sound- 
ed from  every  hamlet,  town  and  city  of 
this  fair  State.  No  longer  should  these 
wards  of  Florida  be  denied  homes  in  the 
country  they  love  so  well,  and  no  longer 
should  a  stigma  on  the  fair  name  of 
Florida  be  heralded  in  flaming  head-lines 
to  the  world. 

THE  DRAINAGE  PROBLEM 

No  longer  should  the  great  drainage 
scheme  be  in  the  way.     It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  'Glades  can  be  suc- 
cessfully drained.     It  is  not  a  question 
of  subterranean  lakes  that  would  require 
the  locks  and  gates  of  Pluto's  region  to 
cut  the  water  off.    It  is  not  a  question  of 
$28, 000, 000  to  complete  the  drainage.    It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  bonds  can 
be    sold  or  not,   nor  of  the  enormous 
* 'drainage  tax"  that  may  continue  for 
half  a  century,   nor  of  U.  S.  Court  in- 
dictments and  all  the  propoganda  that 
combine  to  make  the  Everglade  problem 
a  staggering  one;  none  of  these  unhappy 
subjects  should  be  debated. 

It  is  the  crime  against  an  innocent 
people  that  is  robbing  the  Everglade 
country  of  a  success  and  a  triumph  and 
filling  the  great  drainage  scheme  with 
defeat  and  humiliation. 

Shall  we  make  of  Florida  a  little  Bel- 
gium by  driving  the  Seminole  from  his 
possessions? 

The  tragedy  of  brave  little  Belgium 
must  not  be  repeated  in  Florida,  for  this 
American  Nation  of  ours  is  looking  to 
and  thinking  of  oppressed  humanity  as 
she  has  never  done  in  the  432  years  of 
her  Anglo  Saxon  existence,  and  if  homes 
are  again  denied  this  red  race  in  the  land 


of  their  nativity,  denied  them  because 
they  are  an  innocent  and  helpless  people 
-if  only  Florida,  of  all  the  forty-eight 
States  in  the  Union,  continues  to  carry  a 
blot  on  her  escutcheon,  then  will  the 
smouldering  embers  of  journalistic  com- 
ment and  investigation  burst  forth  into 
a  lurid  flame  of  expose  as  if  lighted  by  a 
thousand  signal  fires.  Then  will  an  in- 
quiring and  indignant  public  wait  for  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  Okeechobee 
sphinx  which  alone  holds  the  key  to  this 
Egypt  of  America— t/i6  land  of  the  Semi- 
noles! 

If  injustice  be  done  the  Seminoles, 
will  the  Everglade  lands  ever  be  sold? 

A  Vital  Point  ii  EdncatioH 

One  of  our  great  men  has  very  aptly 
distinguished  between  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated  man,  in  words  to  the 
effect,  that  the  educated  man  sets  his 
own  task  and  keeps  himself  at  it,  while 
the  uneducated  must  serve  the  task  mast- 
er. Think  upon  this,  students!  In  our 
school  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
are  leaving  out  the  vital  point  of  education. 
True,  they  are  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
they  are  not  training  themselves  to  be 
masters  of  self  of  the  situations  of  daily 
life. 

The  genuinely  educated  man  places  a 
high  value  on  his  life  and  determines  the 
use  he  will  make  of  it.  He  then,  of  his 
own  will,  sets  out  to  accomplish  this. 
Without  doubt  he  could  exist  by  aimlessly 
passing  from  day  to  day,  but  he  would 
be  merely  a  slave  to  himself,  and  all  the 
world. 

Such  a  life  would  hold  neither  success 
nor  happiness. 

So,  young  women  and  young  men,  girls 
and  boys,  take  the  advantages  you  have 
in  the  school  room  and  industrial  activities 
to  make  masterful  women  and  men.  Go 
into  your  lessons  and  your  work  as  if 
you  were  choosing  them  rather  than 
having  them  placed  upon  you;  do  your 
tasks  in  a  spirit  of  willingness  rather 
than  being  forced ;  in  all  you  do,  strive  to 
gain  independent  thought  and  action, 
rather  than  being  pushed  or  led,  so  that 
when  you  come  to  take  your  part  in  the 
world's  work  you  will  be  able  to  use  your 
lives  in  a  purposeful,  helpful  way.  —  Th^ 
Chemawa  American. 
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A  Despoiled  People 


A.  li^.  Dimock 


With  Pictures  hy  Julian  A.  Dimock 


TH  ERE  are  at  bay  in  the  swamps 
of  Florida,  the  last  refuge  to 
which  they  can  retreat,  the  de- 
scendants of  that  Osceola  whose  just 
defiance  of  the  United  States  was  as 
heroic  an  act  as  history'  records.  Among 
them  are  those  who  propose  to  defend 
and,  if  need  be,  die  for  their  homes. 

It  is  all  too  pitiful.  A  sheriff's  posse 
can  follow  the  trail  of  these  possible  bellig- 
erents to  their  shacks  in  the  Everglades 
and  shoot  them  down,  at  the  sacrifice 
only  of  the  lives  of  a  few  of  our  citizens 
and — the  honor  of  the  Nation. 

Business  will  not  be  disturbed.  The 
daily  journals  will  give  the  tragedy  about 
half  the  space  devoted  to  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion. But  another  chapter  of  shame  will 
be  added  to  the  record  of  our  treatment 
of  the  Seminoles. 

Less  than  a  century-  ago  the  substantial 
habitations  of  these  people,  surrounded 
by  well-tilled  fields,  extended  for  two 
hundred  miles  across  the  State  of  Florida. 
Then,  harried  and  hunted  by  our  forces 
under  General  Jackson,  their  houses  and 
villages  were  destroyed  and  they  were 
driven  from  their  homes.  Force  proving 
costly,  this  simple-minded  people  was 
tricked  by  treaties  that  one   blushes   to 


read.  There  was  an  open  treaty  witli 
chiefs  purporting  to  represent  the  tribe, 
an(i  a  secret  one  with  chiefs  as  individuals. 
Paltry  as  was  the  compensation  promised 
by  the  Government  for  the  surrender  of  a 
vast  territory,  it  was  never  paid.  Protests 
by  the  Governor  of  Florida  and  by  Colonel 
Humphries,  the  Government's  own  agent, 
were  ignored.  The  full  text  of  the  in- 
famous treaties  may  be  found  in  Sprague's 
''  History  of  the  Florida  War." 

South,  and  again  south,  we  have  pressed 
these  people.  We  have  hunted  them 
through  their  own  swamps  and  driven 
them  to  hide  in  the  grass  like  rats.  We 
have  made  the  United  States  their  tradi- 
tional foe,  the  bogie  of  childhood  and  the 
dread  of  maturity.  The  visitor  to  their 
camps  in  the  swamps  may  now  confront 
rifles  leveled  in  the  fear  that  he  is  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Government. 

There  are  three  hundred  Seminoles  in 
the  Everglades  and  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp.  As  our  countrymen  have 
crowded  them,  they  have  retreated  into 
the  swamps  from  the  land  to  which  they 
hold  the  first  title.  They  have  been 
driven  into  the  last  ditch,  and  that  last 
ditch  is  being  drained  by  our  people. 

No  Indian  title  to  the  land  be  occupied 
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was  stronjjer  than  that  of  the  Horida 
Seminole.  Vet  his  alone  has  been  ignored 
by  our  ( lovenimcnt  and  people  lor  gen- 
erations. Now,  as  he  poles  his  heavy 
canoe  through  the  bit  of  wilderness  left 
him,  there  comes  to  his  ears  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  which  is  bringing  hordes 
of  land-seekers  to  his  door,  aud  his  eyes 
rest  upon  big  dredges  with  which  the 
State  of  Florida  is  draining  away  his  water 
domain.  His  home  is  being  exploited 
by  great  companies,  and  people  by  tens 
of  thousands  are  pa\ing  millions  of  dollars 


To  a  wrongful  polic}*,  long  continued,  we 
are  in  the  way  of  adding  inhumanity.  In 
their  shrinking  domain  these  Indians  are 
realizing  the  condition  of  Poe's  prisoner 
within  iron  walls  that  contracted  daily. 
Already  their  food  is  insufficient  and 
famine  not  impossible.  Egret  plumes  are 
contraband,  and,  besides,  the  birds  are 
nearly  extinct  Otters  are  very,  very 
scarce.  White  hunters  have  slaughtered 
the  deer,  and  little  stands  between  the 
Seminole  and  starvation  but  the  few  re- 
maining alligators. 
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for  slices  of  his  heritage.  Speculators, 
promoters,  and  agents  wax  fat  on  the 
sale  of  his  lands.  Uncounted  families  will 
prosper  through  cultivating  them,  and 
thousands  of  homes  of  an  alien  race  will 
be  built  on  the  wreck  of  his.  The  Semi- 
nole of  Florida  stands  in  the  path  of  our 
p)eople,  w^ho  covet  his  land,  but  we  can 
brush  him  aside  as  easily  as  an  automo- 
bile can  run  over  a  baby. 

We  have  denied  all  rights  of  these 
people  and  taken  their  heritage  by  brute 
force,  without  pretense  of  compensation, 
in  violation  of  law  and  defiance  of  justice. 


I  know  a  Seminole  family  of  twelve 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  children  and 
three  women,  all  dependent  for  support  on 
the  labor  of  one  Indian.  Of  the  eight 
pickaninnies  five  are  orphans  adopted  by 
this  redskin  humanitarian  and  supported 
out  of  his  meager  earnings.  He  follows 
the  trails  of  alligators  through  moccasin- 
infested  swamps,  kills  and  skins  the  rep- 
tiles, salts  the  hides,  and  carries  them  a 
score  or  two  of  miles  to  a  trading-post, 
where  they  are  received  at  about  a  dollar 
each  in  exchange  for  food  for  his  family. 

Since  the  Seminoles  have  been  forced 
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into  the  Eveiglades  they  nave  built  their 
cam|)s,  with  pole-supported,  palmetto- 
tKiatched  roofs,  on  little  keys  of  less  than 
an  acre  each,  li^ith  sometimes  an  adjoining 
key  for  a  garden.  They  grow  a  few  guavas 
and  oranges,  and  raise  sugar-cane,  and  also 
com,  which  they  pound  in  a  primitive  mor- 
tar. They  spear  conters  and  shoot  gar- 
fish with  Uiint  arrows.  The  turtle  are 
baked  in  the  shell,  and  the  rank  smell  of 
the  gar  is  roasted  out  of  it  in  the  ashes. 
The  sofkee  ketde  is  kept  on  tap ;  it  con- 
tains an  oDa-poddda  of  corn-meal,  flour, 


general  policy  is  dictated  by  a  few  of  the 
older  chiefs,  all  of  whom  are  *'  stand- pat- 
ters.'' Sometimes  a  youth  gets  out  in  the 
world  in  search  of  knowledge,  but  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  interested  he  is  called  home. 
The  thought  of  disobedience  of  a  lawful 
mandate  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to  the 
Indian.  When  the  council  decrees  his 
death  for,  say,  immorality,  he  takes  no 
exceptions,  pleads  no  brainstorms,  and 
makes  no  appeal.  He  may  ask  permis- 
sion to  go  to  town  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
before  starting  is  particular  to  inquire  the 


■•the  lady  of  the  camp  displayed  her  bright. 

EST  calico  and  HER   BEADS   TO  THE   LAST   POUND  * 


Vi^etaUes,  and  meat.  The  big  wooden 
spoon  within  it  is  a  perennial  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  camp  and  the  stranger 
within  its  gates  to  partake  at  will. 

From  the  fire  in  the  Seminole  cooking 
shack  b^  sticks  of  wood  radiate  outward, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  its  hub. 
As  more  fire  is  needed  these  sticks  are 
fed  up  to  the  center. 

The  tribal  organization  of  the  Florida 
Seminoks  is  k)ose  but  efficient.  They 
are  divided  into  a  score  of  camps,  in  each 
of  which  the  word  of  a  chief  is  law.      The 


exact  hour  of  his  execution,  that  he  may 
not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Reserved  and  shy,  with  an  inherited 
distrust  of  the  white  man,  the  Seminole 
guards  his  home  against  the  intrusion  of 
our  people.  The  Camera-man  and  I  met 
him  years  ago  on  the  rivers  of  the  west 
coast,  and  his  canoe  passed  ours  without 
his  seeing  us.  He  avoided  us  in  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands  and  turned  his  face 
from  us  in  the  Everglades.  At  his  hunt- 
ing camp  in  the  Big  Cypress  he  was  civil 
but  silent ;  at  the  trader's  store  he  pre- 
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was  stronger  than  dial  t»f  ihc  Florida 
Seminole.  \\-t  his  alone  has  been  i<ipi<»red 
by  our  (itivennnent  and  ]>cople  for  };vn- 
erations.  Now,  as  he  j>»les  his  heavy 
canoe  lhrou«;h  the  bit  of  wilderness  lelL 
him,  there  comes  Ui  his  ears  the  whistle 
of  the  l<Komoiive  which  is  brini;in!L^  hordes 
of  land- seekers  to  his  door,  aud  his  eyes 
rest  upon  bi«^  dredj^es  with  which  llie 
State  of  Morida  is  draining  away  his  w  ater 
domain.  His  home  is  beinj;^  exploited 
by  ^reat  companies,  and  people  by  tens 
of  thousands  are  payin-j  millions  of  dollars 


To  a  wrongful  iKjlic>%  long  continued,  we 
arc  in  the  way  of  adding  inhumanity.  In 
their  shrinking  domain  these  Indians  are 
realizing  the  condition  of  Foe's  prisoner 
within  iron  walls  that  contracted  daily. 
Already  their  food  is  insuflicient  and 
famine  not  impossible.  Kgret  plumes  are 
contraband,  and,  besides,  the  birds  are 
nearly  extinct.  Otters  are  very,  veiy 
scarce.  White  himters  have  slaughtered 
the  deer,  and  little  stands  between  the 
Seminole  and  star\'ation  but  the  few  re- 
maining alligators. 


OUR   HOST    WOKE    HIS    CEREMONIAL    COSTUME 


for  slices  of  his  heritage.  Speculators, 
promoters,  and  agents  wax  fat  on  the 
sale  of  his  lands.  Uncounted  families  will 
prosper  through  cultivating  them,  and 
thousands  of  homes  of  an  alien  race  will 
be  built  on  the  wreck  of  his.  The  Semi- 
nole of  Florida  stands  in  the  path  of  our 
people,  who  covet  his  land,  but  we  can 
brush  him  aside  as  easilv  as  an  automo- 
bile  can  run  over  a  baby. 

We  have  denied  all  rights  of  these 
people  and  taken  their  heritage  by  brute 
force,  without  pretense  of  com]>ensation, 
in  violation  of  law  and  defiance  of  justice. 


I  know  a  Seminole  famfly  of  twelve 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  children  and 
three  women,  all  dependent  for  support  on 
the  labor  of  one  Indian.  Of  the  eight 
pickaninnies  five  are  orphans  adopted  by 
this  redskin  humanitarian  and  supported 
out  of  his  meager  earnings.  He  follows 
the  trails  of  alligators  through  moccasin- 
infested  swamps,  kills  and  sldns  the  rep- 
tiles, salts  the  hides,  and  carries  them  a 
score  or  two  of  miles  to  a  trading-post, 
where  they  are  received  at  about  a  dollar 
each  in  exchange  for  food  for  his  family. 

Since  the  Seminoles  have  been  forced 
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into  the  I'A'crglades  they  nave  buill  iheir 
camps,  with  pole-supported,  i)alnielto- 
l hatched  roofs,  on  little  keys  of  less  llian 
an  acre  each,  with  sometimes  an  adjoining 
key  for  a  garden.  Thex'  grow  a  few  gua\as 
and  oranges,  and  raise  sugar-cane,  and  also 
com,  which  they  pound  in  a  primitive  mor- 
tar. They  spear  conters  and  shoot  gar- 
fish with  blunt  arrows.  The  turtle  arc 
baked  in  the  .shell,  and  the  rank  smell  of 
the  gar  is  roasted  out  of  it  in  the  ashes. 
The  sofkee  kettle  is  kept  on  tap ;  it  con- 
tains an  olla-podrida  of  corn-meal,  flour, 


general  ]>olicy  is  dictated  h\'  a  few  of  the 
older  chiels,  all  ot  wliom  are  •*  stan(l-i)at- 
teis.'^  Sometimes  a  youth  gels  out  in  the 
world  in  search  of  knowledge,  but  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  interested  he  is  c  ailed  home. 
The  thought  of  disobedience  of  a  lawful 
mandate  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to  the 
Indian.  When  the  council  decrees  his 
death  for,  say,  immorality,  he  takes  no 
exceptions,  pleads  no  brainstorms,  and 
makes  no  appeal.  He  may  ask  permis- 
sion to  go  to  town  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
before  starting  is  particular  to  inquire  the 
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THi:    LADV   OF    THE    CAMP   DISPLAYED    HER   lUUfiHT. 
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vegetables,  and  meat.  The  big  wooden 
spoon  within  it  is  a  perennial  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  camp  and  the  stranger 
within  its  gates  to  partake  at  will. 

From  the  fire  in  the  Seminole  cooking 
shack  big  sticks  of  wood  radiate  outward, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  its  hub. 
As  more  fire  is  needed  these  sticks  are 
fed  up  to  the  center. 

The  tribal  organization  of  the  Florida 
Seminoles  is  loose  but  efficient.  They 
are  divided  into  a  score  of  camps,  in  each 
of  which  the  word  of  a  chief  is  law.      The 


exact  hour  of  his  execution,  that  he  may 
not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Reserved  and  shy,  with  an  inherited 
distrust  of  the  white  man,  the  Seminole 
guards  his  home  against  the  intrusion  of 
our  people.  The  Camera-man  and  I  met 
him  years  ago  on  the  rivers  of  the  west 
coast,  and  his  canoe  passed  ours  without 
his  seeing  us.  lie  avoided  us  in  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands  and  turned  his  face 
from  us  in  the  Fverglades.  At  his  hunt- 
ing camp  in  the  I>ig  ('ypress  he  was  civil 
but  silent  ;  at  the  trader's  store  he  pre- 
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tended  to  know  no  English,  and  it  was 
only  at  a  moonshiner's  camp  that  he 
unbent  llien  we  caught  him  with  his 
family,  gave  candy  to  the  pickaninny,  and 
photographed  the  outfit.  We  promised 
him  prints,  and  he  accepted  our  assur- 
ances as  if  he  expected  them  ;  but  when 
later,  at  the  trader's  store,  we  redeemed 
our  promise,  he  looked  as  if  he  were  about 
to  faint  His  eyes  followed  us  as  if  we 
were  freaks,  and  he  said  something  to  the 
trader  which  made  him  laugh.  After- 
ward the  man  explained  to  me : 

"  He  says  you  no  lie.  Everybody  who 
comes  here  wants  to  get  a  picture  of  an 
Indian.  They  all  promise  to  send  him  a 
copy,  and  usually  some  tobacco  with  it ; 
but  I  never  before  knew  one  to  keep  his 
promise." 

Suddenly  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 
toward  us  changed.  They  b^;an  to  un- 
derstand our  English,  ate  with  us  when 
we  met  in  the  'Glades,  and  were  hos- 
pitable when  we  invited  ourselves  to  their 
camps.  It  was  harder  to  get  on  with  the 
squaws,  and  there  were  some  whose  con- 
fidence we  never  could  secure.  There 
were  camps,  too,  which  we  have  not  been 
allowed  to  enter,  although  their  owners 
have  been  friendly — at  a  distance. 

A  few  of  the  Seminoles  can  read, 
write,  and  keep  their  simple  accounts. 
At  a  camp  which  we  were  the  first  white 
men  to  visit  we  saw  a  Httie  book  kept  by 
our  host  On  a  page  half  filled  with 
memoranda  of  alligator  hides  sold  and 
ammunition  and  supplies  bought  we  found 
comments  on  ourselves : 

'*  good  frend,  all  time,  come  my  camp, 
me  no  care,  stop  3  days,  go  new  york, 
come  see  me  next  time." 

"  no  lie,  all  rite,  get  mad  easy." 
The  getting  mad  referred  to  was  merely 
a  manifestation  of  indignation  at  some  vile 
expressions  for  which  our  race,  and  not 
his,  was  responsible.  We  had  been  in  his 
canoe  in  the  'Glades  when  he  met  and 
hobnobbed  with  an  aDigator-hunter  whom 
we  knew.  The  conversation  of  the  white 
man  was  crystallized  obscenity,  and  its 
vileness  was  permeating  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Indian.  Soon  after  the  hunter  had 
passed  on  the  Seminole  asked : 

•'  Where  good  white  man  live  ?  He  no 
come  here.** 

When  I  sought  his  opinion  of  the  trader 


at  whose  store  I  had   first  met  him,  he 
nodded  vigorously : 

**  Him  good  ojus  [much],  no  lie,  no 
cheat  Injun  boy,  me  think  so." 

I  asked  how  he  liked  a  certain  mission- 
ary, who  was  a  far  better  friend  to  him 
than  the  trader,  but  who  lacked  the  tact 
with  which  the  latter  abounded. 

"  Him  holowaugus  [no  good],  Injun 
no  want  white  man*  God.  Want  Injun 
God.  Mission  man  talk,  talk,  talk,  Jesus 
Clist  all  time." 

The  Seminole's  prejudice  against  white 
men  becomes  positive  dislike  of  mission- 
aries and  hatred  of  Government  men. 
When  a  mission  was  established  at  Immo- 
kalee  (Home),  the  Indians  fled  to  the 
swamp. 

A  recently  established  mission  is  on 
practical  lines.  It  consists  of  a  hospital, 
with  medical  attendance  and  advice  free, 
a  trading  store  where  supplies  are  sold  at 
cost,  and  a  home  where  the  red  man  is 
always  welcomed.  The  Indian  needs  to 
be  taught  our  language  and  our  industries, 
and  untaught  his  superstitions  and  dis- 
trust of  his  white  friends,  before  he  tackles 
our  theologies. 

From  this  little  mission  flows  about  the 
only  good  influence  that  reaches  the  Semi- 
nole of  the  swamps  and  the  'Glades. 
When  he  touches  the  civilization  of  the 
east  coast  of  Florida,  he  is  plied  with  the 
strong  drink  which  is  poison  to  his  race, 
but  which  few  people  of  the  wild  can 
resist.  On  the  western  borders  of  his 
habitat  he  finds  white  hunters  slaughter- 
ing the  deer,  killing  the  alligators,  and 
trapping  the  otter,  which  belong  by  inher- 
itance to  him  and  upon  which  the  support 
of  his  family  depends. 

The  Seminole  is  a  good  deal  of  a  man, 
and  has  preserved  much  of  the  dignity  of 
demeanor  which  his  heritage  of  freedom 
gave  him.  While  camping  with  one  of 
them  in  the  Big  Cypress  a  negro  refugee 
from  the  swamp  came  to  our  fire.  He 
was  hungry,  and  I  made  up  a  parcel  of 
grits,  bacon,  and  coffee  for  the  poor  fellow, 
whose  appearance  appealed  to  my  S)mi- 
pathies.  While  I  was  gathering  the  stores 
the  negro  went  out  with  the  Indian  to  bring 
in  wood  for  our  fire.  As  they  returned  I 
could  read  the  history  of  their  races  in  the 
face,  form,  and  bearing  of  each.  The 
negro    slouched    along    with   obsequious 
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face,  furtive  glance,  and  back  bent  to  its 
burden.  The  Seminole  strode  in  advance 
with  an  erectness  of  carriage  and  a  mien 
worthy   of,    say,  the    President    of   the 

Chemical  Bank,  although  his  bare  legs 

I  mean  the  Indian's — ^impaired  the  realism 
of  the  illusion. 

I  was  proud  of  our  conquest  of  one 
Seminole  camp  and  of  winning  the  good 
will  of  its  members.  Our  hospitable  host 
daily  swept  the  tables  on  which  we  were 
to  sleep,  and,  when  we  left  his  camp, 
accompanied  us  a  day's  journey  in  the 


from  the  tail  of  a  belligerent  rooster. 
When  a  youngster  did  something  that  had 
been  forbidden,  his  father  started  for  the 
boy  with  wrath  in  his  eye  and  a  stick  in 
his  hand.  The  youth  darted  from  the 
camp  and  ran  through  the  shallow  water 
splashing  like  a  frightened  duck.  He  hid 
in  the  swamp  for  an  an  hour  or  two,  and 
when  he  returned  with  shy,  sidelong 
glances  our  host  behaved  like  a  Christian 
father  and  pretended  to  have  forgotten 
the  act  of  disobedience.  At  first  the  picka- 
ninnies of  the  camp  were  wild  as  a  brood 


<c 


LriTLE      STANDS      BETWEEN      THE       SEMINOLE       AND 
STARVATION    BUT    THE    FEW    REMAINING   ALLIGATORS" 


Everglades  to  point  out  the  trails  we 
should  take.  He  laid  aside  all  formality, 
and  would  turn  from  grave  converse  with 
us  to  tickle  with  a  feather  the  toes  of  a 
youngster.  With  the  rest  of  the  camp  he 
shook  with  laughter  over  a  vaudeville  per- 
formance by  a  puppy  that  seized  a  pig 
by  the  tail  and  rolled  over  and  over  in  a 
wild  attempt  to  twist  it  off.  When  the 
squealing  young  porker  had  escaped  his 
tormentor  by  dragging  him  over  the  fire- 
logs,  the  exuberant  canine,  by  way  of 
encore,  grabbed  a  mouthful  of  feathers 


of  young  partridges,  but  they  yielded  to 
the  example  of  their  elders  and  our  own 
advances,  and  we  soon  became  quite 
chummy.  I'hey  were  a  busy,  useful,  and 
merry  lot  of  tots.  A  three-year-old  baby 
trimmed  a  canoe  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
in  it,  while  poling  it  like  a  veteran.  A  giri 
of  six  mothered  a  child  of  two  and  took 
the  infant  with  her  in  the  canoe,  which 
she  poled  a  hundred  yards  out  in  the 
'Glades  to  fill  pails  with  water  for  the 
camp.  Daily  the  babies  were  scrubbed 
by  the  older  ones,  who  often  soaped  hands, 
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face,  and  garments  indiscriminately  ;  then, 
wading  waist  deep,  they  rolled  the  young 
sters  in  the  water  to  rinse  them. 

The  Camera-man  had  troubles  of  his 
own,  for  the  native  American,  like  a 
woman  of  Vanity  Fair,  wants  to  face  the 
camera  in  full  regalia.  From  the  feathers 
in  his  turban  to  the  shoes  on  his  feet  our 
host  wore  his  ceremonial  costume,  while 
the  lady  of  the  camp  displayed  her  brightest 
calico  and  her  beads  to  the  last  pound. 

When  our  host  was  in  his  mellowest 
mood,  I  ventured  to  speak  of  the  good 
will  of  our  people  toward  his.  Unwarned 
by  his  ominous  silence,  I  talked  of  the 
missions,  and  even  said  a  good  word  for 
the  Government  and  its  work  in  the  West. 
I  would  better  have  kept  silent,  for  I 
brought  stem  lines  to  his  face  and  filled 
his  mind  with  thoughts  of  the  wrongs  his 
people  had  suffered  from  mine.  I  tried 
to  come  back  to  a  lighter  theme,  but  the 
day  had  been  spoiled. 

The  Seminoles  are  physically  and  morally 
clean,  of  boundless  hospitality  and  kindly 
nature.  Yet  unless  action  be  soon  taken 
it  will  be  too  late  for  our  Government  to 
escape  the  infamy  of  crushing  this  help- 
less people  to  whom  its  obligations  are 
peculiarly  sacred. 

The  United  States  constituted  itself  the 
guardian  of  the  uncivilized  peoples  within 
its  borders.  Its  Indian  Department  pos- 
sesses unlimited  means,  immense  equip- 
ment, and  wide  experience.  It  is  not  to 
its  credit  that  it  has  so  long  delayed  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  Florida  Semi- 


nole. It  should  not  be  impossible  to  find 
agents  of  sufficient  sense  and  sensitive- 
ness to  convince  these  wronged  and  justly 
suspicious  wards  of  the  Nation  of  the 
present  kindly  feeling  and  just  disposition 
of  our  people  toward  them. 

It  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  injustice  of 
the  past.  But  the  Florida  Seminole's 
fear  of  being  driven  from  his  home  should 
be  dispelled  forever.  He  loves  that  home. 
When,  recently,  emissaries  came  to  these 
Indians  from  the  long-ago  deported  branch 
of  their  tribe,  they  brought  invitation  to 
their  Florida  brothers  to  join  them  in  the 

West. 

The  Seminole  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  little  of  the  inheritance  that  belongs  to 
him,  a  portion  so  small  as  to  be  of  neg- 
ligible value  to  us.     An  Indian  Reserva- 
tion   three   townships   wide   and   twelve 
long,  running  from  Boat  Landing,  would 
probably  be    sufficient.       This    tract    of 
eighteen  by  seventy-two  miles  includes  a 
little  unused  prairie  land,  some  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp,  a  small  section  of  the 
Everglades,  a  bit  of  mangrove   swamp, 
and  part   of   the   shallow   lagoon   caUed 
White  Water  Bay.     It  has  no  important 
stream,  does  not  touch  the  coast  line,  and 
if  it  includes  a  habitation  other  than  Indian 
I  do  not  recall  it,  and  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  country  for  many  years. 

Its  boundaries  should  be  sternly  guarded 
against  the  uninvited  white  hunter,  tourist, 
or  trader.  Whisky  ought  to  be  kept  out 
even  at  the  cost  of  hanging  a  few  dealers, 
*'  to  encourage  the  others." 


"HE   POLES 


HIS    HEAVY    CANOE  THROUGH   THE   BIT   OF    WILDERNESS   LEFT    HIM 


The  Forest  Fire  Problem 

By  William  Davenport  Hulbert 


LAST  summer,  in  the  height  of  the 
fire  season,   our    Uncle    Samuel 
noticed   that    certain   lumbermen 
were  cutting  timber  on  a  tract  of  land  that 
lies   within   the   boundaries  of  a  certain 
National  forest  in  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
The  land  belonged  to  them,  they  having 
purchased  it  before  the  reserve  was  estab- 
lished, and  of  course  a  man  may  do  as  he 
pleases  with    his  own.     But   our   Uncle 
Samuel  didn't  like  it  at  all,  and  he  said  so. 
There  had  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  he  did  not  expect  any 
for  several  weeks  to  come.     Everything 
.was  very  dry,  and  the  needles,  twigs,  and 
branches  of  the  felled  trees  were  turning 
to  tinder  as  fast  as  they  came  down.   The 
lumbermen's  donkey-engines  were  throw- 
ing sparks  like  so  many  Roman  candles, 
the  logging  locomotives  were  doing  the 
same,  and  the  loggers  themselves  were 
smoking  their  pipes  and  probably  handling 
matches  with  more  or  less  carelessness, 
after  the  manner  of  men  in  general.    And 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  all  this  was  being 
done  at  the  foot  of  a  timbered  slope  which 
belonged  to  Uncle  Sam  himself.    If  a  fire 


once  started  in  those  new  slashings,  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  sweep  the  whole  mountain- 
side and  take  everything  in  sight.  There- 
fore our  uncle  was  much  disturbed,  and 
he  suggested  to  the  lumbermen  that  they 
should  suspend  operations  till  the  arrival 
of  the  first  rains.  But  the  lumbermen 
couldn't  see  it  that  way.  They  were  mak- 
ing money,  and  they  wanted  to  keep  right 
on  making  it  They  refused  our  relative's 
request,  and  he,  much  to  his  regret,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  insist. 

Then,  one  day,  there  came  a  high  wind 
from  the  east.  Now  an  east  wind  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  an  east  wind  on  the  Atlantic.  In 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  it  means  gen- 
eral humidity.  In  the  Cascades  the  pre- 
vailing breezes  are  from  the  west  and 
bring  more  or  less  dampness  from  the 
ocean,  but  when  an  east  wind  does  come 
— and  especially  when  it  comes  in  sum- 
mer— it  is  as  diy  as  a  bone,  for  it  blows 
from  that  vast  arid  and  semi-arid  region 
where  the  Great  American  Desert  was 
wont  to  have  its  haunts  before  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  was 
completely  exterminated.     All  this  would 
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face,  and  garments  indiscriminately  ;  then, 
wading  waist  deep,  they  rolled  the  young 
sters  in  the  water  to  rinse  them. 

The  c:amcra-man  had  trouhles  of  his 
own,  for  the  native  American,  like  a 
woman  of  Vanity  Fair,  wants  to  face  the 
camera  in  full  regalia.  Trom  the  feathers 
in  his  turban  to  the  shoes  on  his  feet  our 
host  wore  his  ceremonial  costume,  while 
the  lady  of  the  camp  displayed  her  brightest 
calico  and  her  beads  to  the  last  pound. 

When  our  host  was  in  his  mellowest 

mood,  I  ventured  to  speak  of  the  good 

will  of  our  people  toward  his.     I'nwarned 

by  his  ominous   silence,  I    talked   of  the 

missions,  and  even  said  a  good  word  for 

the  Government  and  its  work  in  the  West. 

I  would   better  have    kept    silent,  for  I 

brought  stern  lines  to  his  face  and  filled 

his  mind  with  thoughts  of  the  wrongs  his 

people  had  suffered  from   mine.      I  tried 

to  come  back  to  a  lighter  theme,  but  the 

day  had  been  spoiled. 

I'hc  Seminoles  are  physically  and  morally 
clean,  of  boundless  hospitality  and  kindly 
nature.  Yet  unless  action  be  soon  taken 
it  will  be  too  late  for  our  Government  to 
escape  the  infamy  of  crushing  this  help- 
less people  to  whom  its  obligations  are 
peculiarly  sacred. 

I'he  United  States  constituted  itself  the 
guardian  of  the  uncivilized  peoples  within 
its  borders.  Its  Indian  Department  pos- 
sesses unlimited  means,  immense  equip- 
ment, and  wide  experience.  It  is  not  to 
its  credit  that  it  has  so  long  delayed  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  Florida  Semi- 


nole. It  should  not  be  impossible  to  find 
agents  of  sufficient  sense  and  sensitive- 
nt  >  convince  these  wioi^ed  and  justly 
suspicious  wank  of  the  Nation  of  the 
present  kindly  fedii^  aiid  ju^^t  disposition 
of  our  j)e*>ple  toward  them. 

It  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  injustice  of 
the  past.  But  the  Honda  Seminole's 
tear  of  bein|^  driven  frx>m  his  home  should 
be  dispdled  forever.  He  ioves  that  home. 
When,  recently,,  enussaiies  came  to  these 
Indians  from  thekmg-a^  deported  branch 
of  their  tribe,  they  brou^t  invitation  to 
their  Florida  brothers  to  join  them  in  the 

West. 

llie  Seminole  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  little  of  the  inheritance  that  belongs  to 
him,  a  portion  so  small  as  to  be  of  neg- 
ligible value  to  US-     An  Indian   Reserva- 
tion   three   townships   wide    and    twelve 
long,  nmnii^  from  Boat  Landing,   would 
probably  be   suffidenL       This    tract    of 
eighteen  by  sevent^'-two  miles  includes  a 
little  unused  prairie  land,  some  of  the  Big 
C>T>ress  Swamp,  a  smal  section   of  the 
Everglades,  a  bit  of  mar^;rove    swamp, 
and  part  of   the   shallow    lagoon    called 
White  Water  Bay.     It  has  no  important 
stream,  does  not  touch  the  coast  line,  and 
if  it  includes  a  habitation  other  than  Indian 
I  do  not  recall  it,  and  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  country  for  many  years. 

Its  boundaries  should  be  sternly  guarded 
against  the  uninvited  white  hunter,  tourist, 
or  trader.  WTiisky  ou^t  to  be  kept  out 
even  at  the  cost  of  lia^;ing  a  few  dealers, 
''^  to  encourage  the  others.'' 
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The  Forest  Fire  Problem 

By  William  Davenport  Hulbert 


**HE    POLES 


HIS    HEAVY    CANOE   THROtOH    i  ME  KIT   OF    WLLUERXESS   LEFT    HIM 


LAST  summer,  in  the  height  of  the 
fire   season,    our    Uncle    Samuel 
noticed   that    certain   lumbermen 
were  cutting  timber  on  a  tract  of  land  that 
lies    within    the   boundaries  of  a  certain 
National  forest  in  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
The  land  belonged  to  them,  they  having 
purchased  it  before  the  reserve  v/as  estab- 
lished, and  of  course  a  man  may  do  as  he 
pleases  with    his  own.     But   our   Uncle 
Samuel  didn't  like  it  at  all,  and  he  said  so. 
There  had  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  he  did  not  expect  any 
for  several  weeks  to  come.     Everything 
was  very  dry,  and  the  needles,  twigs,  and 
branches  of  the  felled  trees  were  turning 
to  tinder  as  fast  as  they  came  down.   The 
lumbermen's  donkey-engines  were  throw- 
ing sparks  like  so  many  Roman  candles, 
the  logging  locomotives  were  doing  the 
same,  and   the  loggers  themselves  were 
smoking  their  pipes  and  probably  handling 
matches  with  more  or  less  carelessness, 
after  the  manner  of  men  in  general.    And 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  all  this  was  being 
done  at  the  foot  of  a  timbered  slope  which 
belonged  to  Uncle  Sam  himself.    If  a  fire 


once  started  in  those  new  slashings,  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  sweep  the  whole  mountain- 
side and  take  everything  in  sight  There- 
fore our  uncle  w^is  much  disturbed,  and 
he  suggested  to  the  lumbermen  that  they 
should  susj)end  operations  till  the  arrival 
of  the  first  rains.  But  the  lumbermen 
couldn't  see  it  that  way.  They  were  mak- 
ing money,  and  they  wanted  to  keep  right 
on  making  it  They  refused  ourrelarive's 
request,  and  he,  much  to  his  r^ret,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  insist 

Then,  one  day,  there  came  a  high  wind 
from  the  east  Now  an  east  wind  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  an  east  wind  on  the  Atlantic.  In 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  it  means  gen- 
eral humidity.  In  the  Cascades  the  pre- 
vailing breezes  are  from  the  west  and 
bring  more  or  less  dampness  from  the 
ocean,  but  when  an  east  wind  does  come 
— and  especially  when  it  comes  in  sum- 
mer— it  is  as  diy  as  a  bone,  for  it  blows 
from  that  vast  arid  and  semi-arid  region 
where  the  Great  American  Desert  was 
wont  to  have  its  haunts  before  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  was 
completely  exterminated.     All  this  would 
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be  unimportant  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that    the    fine    needles    which    form    the 
foliage   of   a  coniferous  forest  are  very 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  moisture.     A 
heavy  dew  fairly  saturates  them,  and  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  humidity  of  the 
air  renders  them  much  less  inflammable. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  dry  out  almost 
instantly  in  direct  sunshine  or  under  the 
touch   of   a   parching   bree2;e.     An    east 
wind,  therefore,  acts  on  a  Cascade  forest 
fire  very  much  as  the  hot  blast  does  on 
an  iron  furnace,  or  as  a  brand-new  bat- 
tery acts  on  a  gasoline  engine.     There  is 
something  doing  immediately  it  puts  in  an 
appearance.     But  that  was  not  all.     This 
National  forest  lies  mainly  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Cascades,  but,  like  all  other 
great  ranges,  the  Cascades  are  very  irregu- 
lar and  have  many  outlying  peaks  and 
slopes  that  face  in  all  directions.     It  so 
happened  that  the  particular  slope  which 
was  worrying  our  Uncle  Samuel  looked 
toward   the  east.      The  wind,  therefore, 
was  not  only  hot  and  dry,  but  it  was  blow- 
ing from  the  new  slashings  straight  up  the 
mountain-side  toward  Uncle    Sam's  own 
woods.     And  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  that  wind  had  had  sev- 
eral hours  in  which  to  lick  every  last  trace 
of  moisture  out  of  the  tangled  brush,  the 
slashings  took  fire.     By  half-past  seven, 
when  the  first  telephone  message  reached 
the    Forest   Supervisor,    the  flames   had 
swept  a  thousand  acres,  much  of  it  heavily 
timbered. 

The  Supervisor's  office  was  eighty  miles 
away,  but  he  was  on  the  spot  the  next 
day  with  a  hundred  men,  well  armed  with 
shovels  and  other  weapons.     The  lumber 
company  had  already  set  another  hundred 
at  work,  and  twenty-five  more  arrived  the 
following  morning.     The  east  wind  had 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  blown  itself  out, 
and  just  at  present  the  fire  was  not  spread- 
ing nearly   as   rapidly  as  at  first.     The 
indications  were   that  there  would  be  a 
day  or  two  of  calm  weather,  followed  by 
a  west  wind  of  more  or  less  strength,  and 
when  that  west  wind  arrived  the  flames 
would    cease    their    westward    progress 
entirely  and  begin  to  travel  toward  the 
east,  where  there  was  a  large  body  of  fine 
green  timber  which  must  be  saved  if  pos- 
sible.    In  fact,  they  had  already  made  a 
start  in  that  direction  by  running  up  a  long. 


steep  slope  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  where  the  lumbermen  had  been 
working.  So  the  Supervisor,  after  look- 
ing the  ground  over,  divided  his  force 
into  two  main  bodies  and  sent  one  of 
them  to  the  fire's  northeastern  front  and 
the  other  to  the  southeastern,  with  instruc- 
tions to  work  toward  each  other.  It  takes 
brains  and  experience  to  fight  a  forest  fire 
effectively.  Shovels  and  water  and  dyna- 
mite are  all  very  well  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  alone  are  not  enough. 

The  men  sent  to  the  northeastern  bor- 
der  found   the   fire   burning  in  isolated 
spots,  without  any  continuous  front,  and 
spreading  very  slowly.     Probably  this  was 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  ground 
was  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet 
higher  than  where  the  trouble  began,  and 
at  such  altitudes  the   dews    are    heavier 
than  on  the  lower  levels.     A  forest  fire 
differs  from  President  Lincoln's  gunboats 
in  that  it  cannot  navigate  freely  where  the 
ground   is   a   little    damp.     These  small 
burning   areas   were    attacked   with   the 
shovels,  and  dirt  was  thrown  on  the  flames 
until  they  were  smothered.     They  were 
easy.  Besides  them,  however,  there  were  a 
great  many  tall "  stubs  "  or  "  snags,"  which 
were  doing  more  or  less  damage — dead 
trees,  standing  as  erect  as  ever,  but  almost 
bare  of  bark  and  branches,  and  thoroughly 
dried  out  by  years  of  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  wind.     These  infernal  machines  are 
much  more  common  in  the  Northwestern 
forests  than  in  the  Eastern,  and  are  not 
infrequently  two  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
height.     When  a  fire  reaches  the  foot  of 
one  of  them,  it  goes  straight  to  the  top 
and  throws  out  sparks  and  cinders,  which 
are   carried  far  and   wide  to  start  fresh 
trouble  in  unexpected  places.    Except  the 
wind  they  are  the  worst  enemies  that  the 
fire-fighter  has  to  contend   with.     For  a 
time  they  called  for  very  careful  watching, 
but  many  of  them  fell  within  the  next  day 
or  two,  and  as  fast  as  they  came  down 
they  were  extinguished. 

The  men  on  the  southeast  had  a  some- 
what different  proposition  on  their  hands. 
Here  the  fire  was  not  so  scattered,  but 
was  advancing  with  a  front  that  was  fairly 
continuous,  though  crooked  and  irregular. 
It  was  moving  more  rapidly,  too,  for  the 
ground  was  lower  and  drier  than  toward 
the   north.     There   was   little  chance  of 
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A    RANCiER    PUTTING    OUT   A   GROUND   FIRE    WITH    A    WET   IJLANKET 
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"these  small  burnlvg  areas  were  attacked  with  the  shovels 


disposing  of  it  by  direct  attack,  and  it 
seemed  wiser  to  place  some  impassable 
obstacle  in  its  way  and  let  it  burn  itself 
out.  So  instead  of  throwing  dirt  upon  it 
they  cleared  a  "  fire-line  "  along  its  front, 
scraping  away  every^thing  that  was  inflam- 
mable and  leaving  only  the  fire-proof  min- 
eral soil.  Within  the  next  two  or  three 
days  this  line  was  extended  northward 
into  the  region  where  the  first  company 
was  at  work,  and  then,  before  the  west 
wind  arrived,  there  came  an  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune — a  very  slight  fall 
of  rain.  It  wasn't  much.  To  the  unini- 
tiated it  might  have  been  too  small  to 
amount  to  anything.  But  it  made  a 
wonderful  difference,  and  the  supervisor 
immediately  began  paying  off  his  men, 
keeping  only  enough  to  patrol  the  worst 
places,  where  the  ground  fires  were  still 
210 


smoldering  and  a  few  stubs  still  making 
threats. 

Then  Uncle  Sam  sat  down  to  count  the 
cost.  The  actual  expenses  of  fire  fight- 
ing had  been  about  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  most  of  which  had  fallen  on  him, 
though  the  lumber  company  paid  a  part. 
He  and  the  company  had  each  lost  about 
seven  million  feet  of  timber.  Uncle 
Sam's  was  so  situated  that  it  would  not 
have  been  salable  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  valuation  that  he  placed  upon  it 
was  very  low,  but  the  company's  wa> 
being  cut  into  saw-logs  when  the  fire 
took  it,  and  its  immediate  value  was 
much  higher.  Uncle  Sam  had  also  lost 
several  hundred  acres  of  very  youn;jf 
trees  which  would  have  been  good  for 
nothing  for  many  years,  but  which,  if  they 
had  lived,  would  in   the  course  of  time 
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AND  DIRT   WAS  THROWN   ON   THE   FLAMES    UNTIL   THEV    WERE   SMOTHEREli  ' 


have  become  merchantable  timber.  The 
immediate  loss  to  all  parties  concerned  he 
estimated  as  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  ultimate  loss,  in- 
cluding the  increase  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  his 
burned  timber,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
present,  but  will  certainly  be  much  higher. 

And  there  need  never  have  been  anv 
fire  at  all  if  the  lumbermen  had  been 
willing  to  drop  their  work  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  height  of  the  summer. 

The  men  of  the  Forest  Service  are 
often  asked  whether  it  is  possible  to  do 
away  entirely  with  forest  fires.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  Forest  fires  can- 
not be  entirely  done  away  with,  any  more 
than  city  fires  or  any  other  kind,  but  they 
can  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum,  both  in 
number  and  destnictiveness. 


Forty-seven  fires  took  place  in  and 
near  this  particular  National  forest  during 
the  season  of  1910.  Not  all  of  them 
were  actually  inside  its  boundaries,  but 
those  that  were  not  were  near  enough  to 
endanger  it,  and  the  forest  officials  and 
employees  took  part  in  extinguishing 
them.  The  origin  of  seven  of  these  fires 
is  unknown.  Probably  some  of  them 
might  have  been  prevented — possibly 
some  could  not.  But  we  do  know  how 
the  other  forty  started,  and  the  subject  is 
one  worthy  of  a  little  attention. 

To  begin  with,  only  four  originated  on 

Government  property.  All  the  rest  started 

on  privately  owned   lands,  either  inside 

the  boundaries  or  just  outside.    This,  of 

course,  was  mainly  because  Uncle  Sam's 

lands  are  at  present  almost  uninhabited 

and    his    timber    practically    untouched. 
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THESE   SMALL   15URNIN(i    AREAS    WERE    ATTA(  KEU    WITH    THE   SHOVELS 


disposiniif  of  it  by  direct  attack,  and  it 
seemed  wiser  to  place  some  impassable 
obstacle  in  its  way  and  let  it  burn  itself 
out.  So  instead  of  throwing^  dirt  upon  it 
they  cleared  a  **  fire-line  ''  alon^^  its  front, 
scrapinii^  away  everythini^f  that  was  inflam- 
mable and  leavin<^  only  the  fire-proof  min- 
eral soil.  Within  the  next  two  or  three 
days  this  line  w^as  extended  northward 
into  the  region  where  the  first  company 
was  at  work,  and  then,  before  the  west 
wind  arrived,  there  came  an  unexpected 
piece  of  <^ood  fortune — a  very  sliji^ht  fall 
of  rain.  It  wasn't  much.  To  the  unini- 
tiated it  miii^ht  have  been  too  small  to 
amount  to  anything,  fkit  it  made  a 
wonderful  difference,  and  the  supervisor 
immediately  began  paying  off  his  men, 
keeping  only  enough  to  patrol  the  worst 

places,  where  the  ground  fires  were  still 
::io 


smoldering  and  a  few  stubs  still  making 
threats. 

Then  Uncle  Sam  sat  down  to  count  the 
cost.  The  actual  expenses  of  fire  fight- 
ing had  been  about  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  most  of  which  had  fallen  on  him, 
though  the  lumber  company  paid  a  part. 
He  and  the  company  had  each  lost  about 
seven  million  feet  of  timber.  Uncle 
Sam's  w^as  so  situated  that  it  would  not 
have  been  salable  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  valuation  that  he  placed  upon  it 
was  very  low,  but  the  company's  wa> 
being  cut  into  saw-logs  when  the  lire 
took  it,  and  its  immediate  value  was 
much  higher.  Uncle  Sam  had  also  lost 
several  hundred  acres  of  very  youn^ 
trees  which  would  have  been  good  for 
nothing  for  many  years,  but  which,  if  they 
had   lived,  would   in    the   course  of  time 
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have  become  merchantable  timber.  The 
immediate  loss  to  all  parties  concerned  he 
estimated  as  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  ultimate  loss,  in- 
cluding the  increase  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  his 
burned  timber,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
])resent,  but  will  certainly  be  much  higher. 

And  there  need  never  have  been  any 
fire  at  all  if  the  lumbermen  had  been 
willing  to  drop  their  work  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  height  of  the  summer. 

'i'he  men  of  the  Forest  Service  are 
often  asked  whether  it  is  pjossible  to  do 
away  entirely  with  forest  fires.  The 
answer  is  ver)*  simple.  Forest  fires  can- 
not be  entirely  done  away  with,  any  more 
than  city  fires  or  any  other  kind,  but  they 
can  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum,  both  in 
number  and  destnictiveness. 


Forty-seven  fires  took  place  in  and 
near  this  particular  National  forest  during 
the  season  of  1910.  Not  all  of  them 
were  actually  inside  its  boundaries,  but 
those  that  were  not  were  near  enough  to 
endanger  it,  and  the  forest  officials  and 
employees  took  jxu't  in  extinguishing 
them.  The  origin  of  seven  of  these  fire^ 
is  unknown.  Probably  some  of  them 
might  have  been  prevented — i)ossibly 
some  could  not.  Hut  we  do  know  how 
the  other  forty  started,  and  the  subject  is 
one  worthy  of  a  little  attention. 

To  begin  with,  only  four  originated  on 
Government  property.  All  the  rest  started 
on  privately  owned  lands,  either  inside 
the  boundaries  or  just  outside.  This,  of 
course,  was  mainly  because  Uncle  Sam's 
lands  are  at  present  almost  uninhabited 
and    his    timber    practically    untouched. 
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I'hin^s  will  be  different  when  he  begins 
cuttin^^  his  trees  or  letting  somebody  else 
cut  them. 

'1  wenty  fires  started  along  the  Lncs  of 
the  railways  that  cross  the  forest.  Most 
of  these  were  undoubtedly  kindled  by 
sparks  from  passing  locomotives,  and 
many,  if  not  all,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  equipping  the  engines  with 
efficient  spark-arresters  or  by  the  use  of 
petroleum  as  fuel.     The   biggest  fire  of 


2o  Januai*y 


could  probably  have  been  prevented  by 

the  use  of  spark-arresters  or  liquid  fuel 

or,  better  and  surer,  by  shutting  down 
dunng  the  last  few  weeks  of  summer  and 
the  first  one  or  two  of  September.  The 
burning  of  the  tops  and  branches  of  the 
felled  trees  at  times  w  hen  the  woods  were 
wet  and  there  w  as  little  danger  of  starting 
a  general  conflagration  would  undoubtedJy 
have  lessened  the  fire  risk  somewhat 
Unril  recently  the  lumbermen    have  de- 


(( 


THE   FIRE   BURNING  IX   ISOLATED  SPOTS'* 


tne  twenty  spread  from   a  heap  of  old 
snow-shed  timbers  that  the  railway  people 
burned  as  rubbish,  and  might  have  been 
avoided  by  burning  them  in  wet  weather 
instead  of  dry.     To  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany  it  should  be  said  that  it  set  a  large 
force  of  men  at  work  to  put  this  fire  out, 
and  that,  while  the  fire  covered  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  it  did  not  destroy  much 
valuable  timber. 
^  Four  fires  were  started  by  donkey-en- 
gines in  the  lumber  camps.     These  also 


clared  that  this  is  too  expensive  and  can- 
not be  done,  but  of  late  they  seem  to  be 
making  up  their  minds   that  they  must 
do  It  anyhow,  whether  they  can  or  not. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  the  consumer  will 
pay  the  freight  if  there  is  any  to  pay,  but 
burning  the  brush  wiU  not  raise  the  price 
of  lumber  as  much  as  burning  stumpage. 
This  seems  a  good  place  to  say  that  the 
lumbermen  and  railway  men  are  not  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  their  slowness  in  adopt- 
mg  such  remedies  as  these.    For  instance 
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it  is  difficult  to  construct  a  spark-arrester 
that  will  really  arrest  sparks  without  work- 
ing more  or  less  loss  of  power  in  the 
engine,  and  if  there  is  any  engine  in  the 
world  that  needs  all  the  power  it  can  raise 
it  is  a  locomotive  hauling  trains  over  the 
mountain  grades  in  some  of  the  National 

forests. 

One  fire  spread  from  a  burning  brush- 
pile  and  was  probably  started  by  some 
settler  clearing  land.  Some  of  the  forest 
States  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the 
burning  of  brush  by  ranchers  except  un- 
der permit  from  the  county  warden  ;  and 
though  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  such  regu- 
lations, it  will  probably  grow  easier  as  set- 
tlers come  to  realize  the  necessity. 

The  othei  fifteen  fires  were  all  started 
by  campers.     Many  people  know  how  to 
build  a  camp-fire  so  that  it  will  not  endan- 
ger the  surrounding  forest.     Many  others 
do  not,  or,  knowing,  do  not  care.     But 
some  of  these  may  learn  in  the  course  of 
time.     One  morning,  not  many  years  ago, 
a  forest  ranger  on  patrol  duty  came  upon 
a  camp  that  had  evidently  been  deserted 
only  a  few  minutes  before.     A  fire  had 
been  built  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  stub,  had 
run  to  the  top,  and  was  throwing  sparks 
into  the    woods  around  it.     Fortunately, 
the  stub  stood  on  the  bank   of  a  stream. 
The  ranger  had  an  ^x,  and  by  half  an 
hour's  hard  work  he  felled  it,  dropping  it 
on  a  bar  of  bare  gravel.     Then  he  put 
out  the  fire  with  water  from  the  creek  and 
went  after  the  campers.    They  had  a  long 
start,  but  he  was  a  trained  woodsman  and 
knew  how  to  walk,  and  eight  miles  down 
the  trail  he  overtook  them  and  charged 
them  with  having  left  their  fire  burning. 
At  first  they  tried  to  deny  it,  but  he  in- 
sisted  that    they  were  guilty,    and    they 
finally  owned  up.     They  had  meant  to 
put  it  out,  they  said,  but  it  went  up  the 
stub  and  they  could  not  reach  it  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do.    He  told  them  they 
must  go  back,  fell  the  stub,  and  extinguish 
every  last  spark.     They  laughed  at  him, 
but  he   assured  them  that  it  was  not  a 
subject  for  merriment.     He  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law,  and  if  they  did  not  obey 
him  he  would  take  them  to  the  nearest 
setdement  and  put  them  in  jail.     They 
were  four  to  one,  but  he  overawed  them, 
and  they  started  back  up  the  trail,  swear- 
ing like  the  army  in  Flanders.     The  day 


was  hot,  the  miles  were  long,  and  they 
soon  grew  footsore  and  weary.  As  the 
hours  went  by  their  stream  of  profanity 
steadily  increased.  Hut  when  at  last  they 
mounted  a  low  ridge,  looked  down  on 
their  camping-ground  of  the  night  before, 
and  realized  that  the  stub  was  already 
felled  and  the  fire  out,  they  took  it  in  dead 
silence.     They  were  too  mad  to  speak. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  forty- 
seven  fires  were  extinguished   make   an 
interesting  story,  but  too  long  to  give  in 
detail.     Twenty-six  were  put  out  by  the 
rangers  who  found  them,  without  assist- 
ance and    before    they    had    spread    far 
enough  to  do  any  harm  whatever.    Yet  any 
one  of  these  twenty-six,  if  left  to  itself, 
might  have  started  a  great  conflagration 
and  done  inestimable  damage.  Ten  others 
were  a  little  larger,  so  that  the  rangers 
had   to   have   help,  but   they,  too,  were 
extinguished  before  they  had  done    any 
appreciable  harm.     The  remaining  eleven 
were  more   extensive,  but   only   one   of 
them — the  unnecessary  one  that  started 
in  the  slashings  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain— succeeded  in  destroying  more  than 
a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  timber. 
And  yet  this  forest  is  undermanned  and 
is  not  equipped  as  it  should  be  for  effi- 
cient fire-fighting.     In  some  respects  it  is 
more  fortunate  than  others  farther  inland. 
Although  it  was  without  rain  for  weeks 
together,  yet  the  mere  presence  of  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  brought  in 
from  the  Pacific  by  the  westerly  winds,  was 
a  decided  protection.     But    when  every 
allowance  has  been  made  for  this  there  is 
still  a  chance,  at  the  very  least,  that  if  the 
proper  measures  could  have  been  taken  at 
the  proper  time  the  great  fires  in  Minne- 
sota and  Idaho,  which  a  few  months  ago 
caused  such  terrible  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, might  have  been  prevented  entirely 
or  put  out  before  they  had  done  much 
harm.     That   those    measures    have   not 
always  been  taken  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Forest   Service,  which  as  yet  has  never 
had  the  financial  resources  to  handle  the 
situation  adequately. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  a  stop  to  forest  fires  and 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  try.  The  experience 
of  this  Pacific  Coast  forest  in  the  long,  dry 
summer  of  1910  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  pays  most  handsomely. 
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"there  belongs  to  be"  a  bass  under  every 
cypress  root.  Get  in  touch  with  Billy  Bass; 
\e  can  *'put  you  wise'*  on  Florida  bass  fishing 
m  A  to  Z. 

A  Resume. 

looking  over  my  notes   I  find  a  bost   of 

'Sting   things    on    which    I    have    not    had 

'  to   touch.     There    are    three    classes    of 

,who  like  to  winter  in  Florida:     Class  A 

jmen  who  go  down  for  either  shooting 

r,  and  go  either  to  the  small  interior 

*  the   coast,    depending   upon   whether 

.interest  is  in  gun  or  rod.     Class  B — 

go  to  escape  the  rigorous  northern 

'  lo  not  demand  to  be  amused  and 

tered  everywhere  according  to  the 

>ank  account.     Class  C— Society, 

last  Coast  with  its  array  of  fine 

playground. 

belong  to  one  of  these  classes,  I 
rou  will  find  it  dull.     As  most 
this  belong  to   Class  A,  you 
►St   delightful  winter   if  you 
^p  the  Jolly  Palms  or  some 
[e  sportsmen's  resort. 
\t  pleasure  to  answer  any 
irther  information  about 
in  this  sketch.     They 
)nce    a    man    gets    tne 
he  will  always  come 
lever  fails,  and  I  am 
of  the  wild'*   is  on 
ly  imagination  free 
the  veranda  of  our 
tranquil   waters 
west,    where    a 
)wly  behind  the 
ison  and  gold, 
and  his  mate 
id   disappear 
:k.    A  scat- 
out  there 
Lcross  the 
irt  swells 
kvoice  in 
^melody 
^ening 
loing 

'N. 


SEMINOLES    OF   THE  EVERGLABES. 


Seminole  Indian  Feast  Days. 


A  Hunting  Dance  in  a  Seminole  camp!  What 
memories  of  centuries  past  are  kept  alive  by  this 
brown-skinned  race,  as  they  observe  the  ancient 
feast  days  of  an  aboriginal  people.  ,  -  ^^. 

With   an   invitation     from    the    old    chiettam, 
Tallahassee,  who  is  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  to  at- 
tend the  Hunting  Dance  or  HanresjFe^t.  the 
temptation  was  too  great  to  resist.    This  festival 
occurs   only    in   cycles— once   every   four  years— 
and  the  character  of  its  observance  is  known  to 
but  few,  if  any  white  people.    The  Indi^  can^ 
are  so  inaccessible  that  it  takes  nerve  and  mnsdc 
to  reach  them ;  but  knowing  that  the  entire  hand 
of  Indians  would  be  on  hand  m  gala  spints  and 
gorgeous  attire,  and  knowing  too  that  it  ^^."* 
opportunitv  that  might  come  but  once  m  a  hfe- 
time,  the  question  of  "to  go  or  not  to  go,    was 
soon   settled,   and   preparations    for   the  irksome 
journey  were  under  way. 

The   Seminole  makes  his  home    m    some    se- 
cluded spot  or  fertile  islands,  where  the  imme- 
diate environment  is  a  watery  prane.     By  tiam 
ride   of   160  miles   we   reached  a  little  Florida 
hamlet,  where  a  teamster  with  a  creaking  wagon 
and  a  pair   of  lean,  cadaverous-lookmg  horses 
was  secured.     Then  followed  a  dnvc  of  tlurty 
miles  through  ponds,  swamp,  praine  flate.  slnsn 
and  water,  with  sand-flies  whirrmg  and  bozmig 
in    our    ears    as  they    seemed    to    offer    their 
orchestral   escort  through  the  dismal,  fnnereal 
Allapata  flats.    The  journey  was  neanng  its  end. 
The  sun,,  shining  with  a  July  fierceness,  ghnted 
the    wigwams    of    the    Semmoles.     Tured    and 
hungry  we   approached  the   village.     Here  tne 
signs  of  the  festival  were  everywhere  apparent. 
With  the  inborn  courtesy,  that  is  ever  prescm 
with  these  untutored  Seminoles  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend,  they  met  us  with  royal  grace.     A 
wigwam  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  our  hag- 
gage  was   unloaded,   and   in   a  quiet  and  nnob- 
trusive  manner  a  fine  saddle  of  venison  was  pre- 
sented.    .^-  -^^ 

The  Indians  were  bubbling  over  with  excite- 
ment, for  it  was  a  time  for  rejoicifig--_a_carin- 
val,  when  men,  women  and  children  all  jomed  m 
the  merriment. 

As  our  visit  always  means  presents  i^T  tt^ 
Indians,  expectant  faces  from  the  little  toddling 
children,  as  well  as  from  the  older  members  of 
the  camp,  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to  dis- 
tribute tobacco,  pipes,  red  handerchiefs,  trmkets 
for  the  wpmen,   candy  and  nuts  for  the  litUc 

^"Happiness    pervaded    the    Everglade    vfflage^ 
The  older  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 


c^ef,  played  like  children,  keeping  the  joyous 
revelry  up  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  afternoon  of  our  arrival  was  devoted  to 
a  ball  game.  An  aboriginal  ball  game!  Cer- 
tainly played  by  a  code  of  rules  more  than  150 
years  old,  where  no  curved  balls  nor  Yale 
coaching  had  entered,  but  where  swelled  and 
echoed  the  glad  free  trump  of  joy  as  the  game 
went  on  with  scientific  strokes  and  measured 
tread,  with  now  and  then  a  "rush"  as  the  ball 
missed  its  target  and  bounded  out  of  its  circle. 
Both  men  and  women  participated  in  the  game, 
the  women  being  as  adept  as  the  men.  The 
game  is  unique  and  might  be  practiced  with 
much  pleasure  by  our  American  boys. 

Witbin  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  about 
thiity  feet  is  erected  a  pole,  which  serves  as  a 
goaL  The  players  take  sides,  or  in  country 
school  parlance,  "choose  up."  The  object  pf 
the  game  is  to  strike  the  pole  with  the  ball, 
which  is  knocked  with  a  racket  or  stick,  which 
is  made  of  hickory,  with  a  netted  pocket  made 

of  deer  thongs.  ,     .      ,  j 

The  ball  is  tossed  up  and  caught  in  the  netted 
pocket,  and  then  hurled  at  the  pole.  The  op- 
posing side  endeavor  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
touching  the  post.  Sometimes  the  ball  strikes 
the  ground  away  beyond  the  line  of  play,  and 
then  a  scamper  for  it  is  a  moment  for  great  ex- 
citement. Men,  women  and  children  make  a 
^  rash  for  the  ball,  the  victor  having  the  next 
play-  A  scorekeeper  stands  by  the  pole,  keep- 
ing a  record  of  the  play. 

As  the  twilight  falls  the  players  end  the  game, 
mad  the  feast  begins.  The  edibles  are  distributed 
into  three  parts,  the  men  taking  their  portion 
and  going  to  a  selected  spot,  the  women  like- 
wise to  a  point  designated  for  them,  and  the 
children  to  a  third  location.  This  peculiar  ar- 
rangement is  not  indulged  in  at  any  other  time, 
hnt  has  same  ancient  significance  and  is  fol- 
lowed at  this  festival. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  which  consisted  of 
the  fruits  of  the  chase  and  the  best  products  of 
the  little  palmetto-fenced  gardens,  the  band  as- 
sembled for  the   grand  hunting  dance.     Camp- 
tfircs  burned  all  around  the  dancing  square,  and 
as  the  dusky  forms  emerged  from  the  shadows 
^.f  the  great  live  oaks,  clad  as  they  were  in  most 
fantastic  attire,  the  scene  was  most  picturesque. 
Women,    men    and    children    gathered    at   the 
council    lodge.      Yards    and   yards    of   brightly- 
colored  ribbons  floated  from  the  head,  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  women,  with  beads  of  various 
hues  and  many  pounds  in  quantity  around  their 
necks,  while  beaten  silver  ornaments  fastened  on 
ihdr    wrists,     added    to    the    decoration.       The 
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•^Boonc   l>elc.ngs    to    be"    a    bass    under    every 
Biress  root.      Get   in   touch   with    Billy    Bass; 
cam  '^p^t  you  wise"  on  Florida  bass  fishing 
A  ttio  Z. 

A  Resume. 

Il(©okiiiiiig   over  my  notes   I   find  a   host   of 

^sttiing   things    on    which    I    have    not    had 

to   touch.      There    are    three    classes    of 

\wiio  like  to  winter  in  Florida:     Class  A 

Kmen  who  go  down  for  either  shooting 

r,   and  go  either  to  the  small  interior 

'  the    coast,    depending   upon   whether 

interest  is  in  gun  or  rod.     Class  B — 

go  to  escape  the  rigorous  northern 

'  io  not  demand  to   be   amused  and 

tered  everywhere  according  to  the 

)ank  account.     Class   C— Society, 

last  Coast  with  its  array  of  fine 

playground. 

^elong  to  one  of  these  classes,  i 
'ou  will  find  it  dull.     As  most 
this  belong  to   Class  A,  you 
)st   delightful   winter   if  you 
\p  the  Jolly  Palms  or  some 
^e  sportsmen's  resort. 
\t  pleasure  to  answer  any 
^irther  information  about 
in  this   sketch.     They 
)nce    a    man    gets    the 
he  will  always  come 
lever  fails,  and  I  am 
of  the  wild"   is  on 
py  imagination  free 
the  veranda  of  our 
tranquil    waters 
west,    where    a 
)wly  behind  the 
ison  and  gold, 
and  his  mate 
|id   disappear 
:k.     A  scat- 
out  there 
icross  the 
irt  swells 
^voice  in 
^melody 
^cning 
lining 


Seminole  Indian  Feast  Days. 

A  Hunting  Dance  in  a  Seminole  camp!  What 
memories  of  centuries  past  are  kept  alive  by  this 
brown-skinned  race,  as  they  observe  the  ancient 
feast  days  of  an  aboriginal  people.  .... 

With  an  invitation  from  the  old  chiettain, 
Tallahassee,  who  is  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  to  at- 
tend the  Hunting  Dance  or  Harvest  Feast,  the 
temptation  was  too  great  to  resist.  This  festival 
occurs  only  in  cycles— once  every  four  years— 
and  the  character  of  its  observance  is  known  to 
but  few,  if  any  white  people.  The  Indian  camps 
are  so  inaccessible  that  it  takes  nerve  and  muscle 
to  reach  them ;  but  knowing  that  the  entire  band 
of  Indians  would  be  on  hand  in  gala  spirits  and 
gorgeous  attire,  and  knowing  too  that  it  was  an 
opportunitv  that  might  come  but  once  in  a  lite- 
time,  the  question  of  "to  go  or  not  to  go  was 
soon  settled,  and  preparations  for  the  irksome 
journey  were  under  way. 

The   Seminole  makes  his  home    in    some    se- 
cluded  spot  or  fertile  islands,   where  the  imme- 
diate environment  is  a  watery  prarie.     By  train 
ride   of   160  miles  we   reached  a  little   Florida 
hamlet,  where  a  teamster  with  a  creaking  wagon 
and  a  pair  of  lean,  cadaverous-looking  horses 
was  secured.     Then  followed  a  drive  of  thirty 
miles  through  ponds,  swamp,  prairie  flats,  slush 
and  water,  with  sand-flies  whirring  and  buzzing 
in    our    ears    as  they    seemed    to    otier    their 
orchestral   escort   through  the   dismal,   funereal 
Allapata  flats.    The  journey  was  nearing  its  end 
The  sun,  shining  with  a  July  fierceness,  glinted 
the    wigwams    of    the    Seminoles.      Tired    and 
hungry  we   approached   the   village.      Here   the 
Mirns  of  the  festival  were  everywhere  apparent. 
With  the  inborn  courtesy,  that  is  ever  prescni 
with  these  untutored  Seminoles  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend,  they  met  us  with  royal  grace      A 
wigwam  was  placed  at  our   disposal,   our   bag- 
gage was   unloaded,   and  in  a  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive manner  a  fine  saddle  of  venison  was  pre- 
sented. .  ..  ., 

The  Indians  were  bubbling  over  with  excite- 
ment, for  it  was  a  time  for  rejoicing—  a  carni- 
val, when  men,  women  and  children  all  joined  in 
the  merriment.  , 

As  our  visit  always  means  presents  lor  the 
Indians,  expectant  faces  from  the  little  toddling 
children,  as  well  as  from  the  older  members  of 
the  camp,  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to  dis- 
tribute tobacco,  pipes,  red  handerchicfs,  trinkets 
for  the  wpmen.  candy  and  nuts   for   the   little 

^"Happiness    pervaded    the    Everglade    village 
The  older  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 


chief,  played  like  children,  keeping  the  joyous 
revelry  up  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  afternoon  of  our  arrival  was  devoted  to 
a  ball  game.  An  aboriginal  ball  game!  Cer- 
tainly played  by  a  code  of  rules  more  than  150 
years  old,  where  no  curved  balls  "o/,Yale 
coaching  had  entered,  but  where  swe  led  and 
echoed  the  glad  free  trump  of  joy  as  the  game 
went  on  with  scientific  strokes  and  measured 
tread,  with  now  and  then  a  'Vush"  as  the  ball 
missed  its  target  and  bounded  out  of  its  circle. 
Both  men  and  women  participated  in  the  game, 
the  women  being  as  adept  as  the  men  The 
game  is  unique  and  might  be  practiced  with 
much  pleasure  by  our  American  boys. 

Within  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  about 
thirty  feet  is  erected  a  pole,  which  serves  as  a 
goal.  The  players  take  sides,  or  in  country 
school  parlance,  ^'choose  up."  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  strike  the  pole  with  the  ball, 
which  is  knocked  with  a  racket  or  stick,  which 
is  made  of  hickory,  with  a  netted  pocket  made 
of  deer  thongs.  . 

The  ball  is  tossed  up  and  caught  in  the  netted 
pocket,  and  then  hurled  at  the  pole.  The  op- 
posing side  endeavor  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
touching  the  post.  Sometimes  the  ball  strikes 
the  ground  away  beyond  the  line  ot  play,  and 
then  a  scamper  for  it  is  a  moment  for  great  ex- 
citement. Men,  women  and  children  make  a 
rush  for  the  ball,  the  victor  having  the  next 
play.  A  scorekeeper  stands  by  the  pole,  keep- 
ing a  record  of  the  play. 

As  the  twilight  falls  the  players  end  the  game, 
c^nd  the  feast  begins.  The  edibles  are  distributed 
into  three  parts,  the  men  taking  their  portion 
and  going  to  a  selected  spot,  the  women  like- 
wise to  a  point  designated  for  them,  and  the 
children  to  a  third  location.  This  peculiar  ar- 
rangement is  not  indulged  in  at  any  other  time, 
but  has  same  ancient  significance  and  is  fol- 
lowed at  this  festival. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  which  consisted  of 
the  fruits  of  the  chase  and  the  best  products  of 
the  little  palmetto-fenced  gardens,  the  band  as- 
sembled  for  the   grand   hunting  dance.     Camp- 
fires  burned  all  around  the  dancing  square,  and 
as  the  dusky  forms  emerged  from  the  shadows 
of  the  great  live  oaks,  clad  as  they  were  in  most 
fantastic  attire,  the  scene  was  most  picturesque. 
Women,    men    and    children    gathered    at    the 
council    lodge.      Yards    and    yards    of    brightly- 
colored  ribbons  floated  from  the  head,  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  women,  with  beads  of  various 
hues  and  many  pounds  in  quantity  around  their 
necks,  while  beaten  silver  ornaments  fastened  on 
their     wrists,     added    to     the    decoration.       The 
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INDIAN    MODE  OF   KILLING  ALLIGATORS. 
From  the  drawing  by  Jaques  Lc  Moyne,  in  De   Bry's    Brevis  Narratio,  1563. 


night.  Occasionally— not  too  often— we  took 
a  boat  and  rowed  leisurely  across  just  before 
sunset,  took  our  positions  on  the  point  at  the 
edge  of  the  trees,  and  with  pockets  well  filled 
with  shells  awaited  the  charge.     .  ,      ^ 

The  sun,  a  glorious  red  ball,  sinks  down  be- 
hind the  pines,  and  almost  at  once  the  darkness 
commences;  there  is  no  twilight  in  Florida. 
But  here  they  come— two,  four,  ten,  a  dozen; 
and  can  they  fly?  Well,  some.  Five  birds  with 
twenty-five  shells  was  the  best  I  could  ever 
do.  But  it  was  furious.  The  dim  light,  the 
rocket-like  flight  combined  to  tax  your  skill  to 

the  limit. 

In  fifteen  minutes  it  is  all  over,  except  the 
gastronomic  part.  Temptingly  served,  these 
birds  will  make  a  vegetarian  forget  his  vows. 

The   Deer  Hunting. 

The  Florida  deer,  while  undoubtedly  the  same 
as  his  cousin  in  Maine  or  the  Adirondacks,  is 
very    small;    a    full-grown    buck    weighing    150 

pounds  is  the  limit.  *  «    *u 

There  are  two  methods  of  hunting,  and  i)Otn 
are  uncertain.  I  am  speaking  of  Lake  county. 
There  are  doubtless  other  places  where  one 
would  be  more  sure  of  success.  Still-hunting  in 
the  sand  hills  requires  the  acme  of  skill  as  a 
tracker  and  still-hunter. 

The  country  is  open,  and  the  chances  of  ap- 
proaching the  game  unobserved  is  rather  shght. 
The  deer  in  small  bands  may  be  found  in  the 
dry  hollows  of  what  were  once  small  ponds. 
The  trailing  of  them,  however,  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of 'the  country,  of  the 
habits  of  the  deer  and  infinite  skill  and  patience. 
Our  guide,  George  Harding,  possessed  all  these 


qualities  and  was  the  most  wonderful  tracker  I 
have  ever  seen.     Remember  the  soil  is  almost 

all  dry  sand.  _  . 

Some  of  the  guests  at  the  Jolly  Palms  got  a 
few  bhots  in  this  way.    The  other  method  which 
I  tried  is  less  strenuous  and  more  interesting. 
We  went  down  to  Green  Swamp  camping  and 
put  in  a  few  days  at  it.     George  has  a  yellow 
-dog    that   would    trail    without    giving    tongue. 
With  this  dog  he  would  go  into  the  almost  im- 
penetrable  bay    heads,    swampy   coves   covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  trees  and  in  which  saw 
palmetto,  brambles  and  briers  grow  in  a  tangled 
mass;  and  would  jump  the  deer,  and  we  took 
our  chances  of  a  shot  on  the  outside  when  the 
game    broke    cover.      We    started    and    saw    a 
number  of  deer.     The  results  were  not  such  as 
to  warrant  my  recommending  sportsmen  going 
down  for  this  sport  alone,  but  there  is  always 
a  chance  that  you  will  score,  and  it  adds  one 
more  to  the  endless  variety  of  Florida  shooting. 

Camping. 

It  is  an  ideal  camping  country,  dry  and  not 
too  cold.  Wood  everywhere,  and  such  wood! 
The  dry  resinous  pine  will  light  with  a  match 
without  the  aid  of  fine  stuff,  and  it  makes  a  hot 
fire  and  lasts  well.  They  say  that  natives  who 
CO  away  always  come  back  as  they  won't  stay 
where  there  is  no  "fat-wood"  or  ^'light-wood. 
Those  of  you  who  have  struggled  to  get  your 
camp-fire  to  burn  in  the  north  would  appreciate 
this  fuel.  Everything  in  the  south  is  conducive 
to  an  easy,  lazy  life. 

The  long,  gray  Spanish  moss  makes  a  good 
bed  Clear  soft  water  is  always  at  hand,  hsh 
and  game  are  plentiful.    If  you  go  to  Mohawk, 


don't  fail  to  take  at  least  01 
Swamp  or  some  other  equall; 
in  this  semi-tropical  country^ 

Bass  Fishij 

Most  of  the  Florida  waj 
mouth  black  bass,  and  Lj 
as  any  place  in  the  StaJ 
equal  in  gameness  of  hir 
but  he  will  give  you  \r 

Equipment:      A    bc^ 
casting   rod   4^    or 
spooler,   150  feet  lij 
oil  silk)  and  a  surfj 
or  cypress  waters, 
clear  waters.    A 
you  fishermen  kj 
but  I  am  more 
I  am  going  to 
all  detailed  'in[ 

It  was  at 
charming  lit] 
a  fishermai 
Cracker  01 
thing  lesj 
afterward 
just  seej 
a  wind] 
webb;j 
yere 
couli 
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men,  likewise,  were  in  brilliant  coats  ana 
enormous  turbans,  with  leggings  gracetuUy 
adorned  with  the  fringe  of  the  doe  skin  and 
moccasins  fresh  and  new.  Nor  had  the 
children  been  neglected,  for,  with  swirling  rib- 
bons and  bright  red  dresses  that  reached  to 
their  slim  ankles,  they  came  bubbling  with  joy 
and  laughter,  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the 
dance  circle. 

Now  the  dancers  are  ready.  In  the  center 
of  the  square,  the  fire,  the  Sacred  Fire,  flashes 
and  flickers.  At  each  corner  of  the  square 
stands  a  pole.  The  leader,  who  on  this  oc- 
casion is  Chief  Bill  Stewart,  waits  at  the  door 
of  the  lodge.  He  starts  a  weird  melody,  and 
the  band  lock  hands,  marking  time  as  they  take 
up  the  chant.  The  chief  leads  off  with  the  en^ 
tire  band  in  the  procession,  making  as  pictur- 
esque a  figure  as  was  ever  witnessed  in  a  New 
York  cotillion. 

If  the  reader  will  follow  the  lines  of  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  tracing  from  the  left,  he 
will  see  that  the  long  line  of  dancers,  as  they 
pass  around  the  poles,  appears  to  be  commg 
and  going,  sometimes  three  and  four  abreast, 
but   all    in    such    symmetrical    motion    that   the 


and  dig  potatoes,  and  the  very  small  children 
**hunt"  water  and  bring  in  sticks  of  wood.  To 
their  white  friends,  they  said,  "Dance  to-night?" 
This  was  intended  for  an  invitation,  and  was  an 
honor  rarely  accorded;  but  with  that  stern,  un- 
written law  before  them,  they  explained,  "White 
friends  must  hunt,  hunt,  hunt.  All  same  In- 
dian.    No  hunt,  no  dance." 

Another  very  picturesque  game  is  the  dancmg 
around  the  festal  pole.  In  this  dance,  the  women 
enter  from  one  side  and  the  men  from  another. 
Around  the  ankles  of  the  women  are  strapped 
clusters  of  the  shells  of  the  highland  terrapin, 
partly  filled  with  pebbles;  these  shells  are  con- 
cealed by  the  long  dress  skirt,  and  as  they 
dance,  singing  the  long  cadenced  song  of  their 
fathers,  they  make  melodious  music.  A  re- 
markable feature  in  the  perfecttion  of  the  dance 
is  that  as  the  women  move  oft  not  a  sound  is 
heard,  that  bunch  of  shells  is  as  silent  as  the 
tomb;  and  yet  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  one  to  move  the  shells  by  hand  without 
causing  them  to  rattle. 

The  festivals  observed  among  the  Semmqles 
to-day  show  teachings  centuries  old,  blending 
the  peculiarities  of  different  races— the  carnival 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Jewish  feasts  of  those 
days,  and  the  mystic  link  of  the  Aztec  Jubilee. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  elevating  and  puri- 
fying in  the  conduct  of  these  people,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  describe  the  scenes,  the  love 
and  good  humor  that  flashes  between  the 
moments  of  the  time  spent  in  the  council,  at  the 
feasts  and  the  dances. 

Minnie  Moore- Willson. 

KiSSIMMEE,  Fbu 
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THE    HUNTING    DANCE. 

dance  is  very  beautiful,  coupled  with  the  grace 
and  modesty  of  innocence,  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  singing  strangely  sweet. 

The  various  dances  of  these  people  show  how 
close  they  live  to  nature.  As  they  move  to  the 
rhythmical  cadence  of  the  owl  song,  we  hear, 
"Waugh-ho-ooo-whoo-whoo,"  of  the  great 
horned  owl;  then  the  penewa,  or  wild  turkey 
dance,  with  its  notes  of  the  gobbling  bird;  and 
so  on  with  many  others. 

A  feature  of  the  dance,  and  one  that  might 
be  commended,  is  that  those  who  dance  must 
work  or  hunt.  Each  morning  of  the  festival 
every  member  of  the  camp,  down  to  the  wee 
child,  must  hunt,  leaving  the  camp  by  daybreak 
and  hunting  till  12  o'clock  noon.  The  men 
hunt  large  game;  the  boys  go  for  rabbits,  birds 
and  squirrels;  while  the  women  hunt  the  hogs 


Adirondack  Preservation. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Adirondacks  gave  an  informal  din- 
ner on  Monday,  Jan.    22,    to    Forest,    Fish    and 
Game     Commissioner    Whipple,     Superintendent 
Fox,  Attorney-General  Julius  Mayer  and  Chief 
*Game  Protector  John  B.  Bumham,  at  the  Uni^ 
versity  Qub,  New  York  city.    Among  those ^pij" 
ent  besides  the  guests  were  Hon.  Henry  K  ' 
land,  president  of  the  Association ;  Hon. 
Higley,  John  G.  Agar,  Henry  Phipps,^  ^ 
Clure,  Geo.  F.  Underwood,  W.  G. 
Alfred  L.  White,    K    B.    Whitne^ 
Swenson  and  Messrs.  Walker  ai 

Judge  Howland  presided  in 
manner.     He  expressed  the 
the  Association  in  its  woij 
to  back  up  the  State  ofljj 
of  their  duty.    Addressj 
sioner  Whipple,   Colj 
Mayer  and  Mr.  Bu; 

The  policy  of 
ciates  is  that  of 
punishment  o 
the  best  wa; 
Mr.    Geori 
and  at  lej 
men,  wj 
the 
spe< 
ab; 
r< 


Sixteenth   Century 

The  illustration  depicting  the  Indian  mode  of 
alligator  hunting  in  the  old  days,  was  drawn  by 
the  artist  De  Bry,  who  visited  Florida  with  the 
French  expedition  of  1563,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
many  pictures  of  the  land  and  the  people  as  he 
found  them— and  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  here,  as 
he  did  not  find  them.     If  the  Florida  alligator 
was  of  such  prodigious   size  as  De   Bry   repre- 
sented him,  it  is  manifest  that  the  creature  has 
dwindled   preceptibly   since   then ;   but  the   more 
reasonable  theory  is  that   De   Bry  shared  the 
proneness  of  those  who  returned  from  America 
in  those  days  to  excite  the  marvel  of  home-stay- 
ing Europe  by  magnifying  the  wonders  of  the 
New  World;  and  so  added  a  few  cubits  to  the 
measure  of  his  "crocodiles." 
The  description  in  the  Brew  Narratio  runs : 
"They  wage  war  on  the  crocodiles  in  this  man- 
ner:    By  the  bank  of  the  river  they  build  a  little 
hut  full  of  chinks  and  holes,  in  which  is  stationed 
a  sentinel  who  can  hear  and  see  the  crocodiles  a 
great  way  of.     Pressed  by  hunger  they  come  up 
out  of  the  water  in  search  of  prey,  failing  to  find 
which  they  give  forth  a  horrible  roar  that  may  be 
heard  for  half  a  mile.     Then  the  sentinel  calls 
the  others  who  are  ready;  and  ten  or  twelve  of 
them,  bearing  a  huge  pole,  hurry  to  intercept  the 
gigantic  monster  (his  jaws  expanded  to  seize  and 
swallow  some  one  of  them),  and  with  great  agil- 
ity, holding  the  sharp  end  of  the  pole  as  high  as 
possible,  they  plunge  it  into  his  maw,  whence  be- 
cause of  its  roughness  and  the  scaly  bark  he  can- 
not ej  ect  it.    Then  turning  the  crocodile  over  on 
his  back,  they  belabor  his  belly,  which  is  softer, 
with  clubs,  and  shoot  arrows  into  it  and  open  it ; 
the  back   is  impenetrable  because    of    the    hard 
scales,  the  more  so  if  it  be  an  old  one.    This  is 
the  Indians*  way  of  hunting  crocodiles,  to  whom 
they  are  such  inveterate  foes  that  night  and  day 
they  are  on  the  watch  for  them,  not  less  than  we 
for  our  most  hostile  enemies." 


Se^ne  u^ 


C.  Hart  Merriam 
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Relics  of  the  Seneca  Ind*ans.O  ^^^^ 

wSud  Ta'i^x.  thCw^  of  «hich  were  flat 
s  abs  Irt  on  end,  and  was  covered  with  another  lar« 
flagstone  Human  bones  in  a  very  much  decayed  condS- 
Son  were  found  in  the  kist,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Imjlements  was  a  highly  polished  white  ivory-hke  tusk 

^^N^a^rSquawkie  Hill,  where  these  relic,  were  found. 
«,« X  olace  where  the  Senecas  used  to  hold  their  annual 
Tectivafs  aiS  reSous  ceremonies,  of  which  the  greea 
com  dance  and  the  offering  of  the  white  dog  were  .m- 
^rtant  It  is  said  to  be  about  loo  years  since  the  last 
of  these  celebrations  was  held. 
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4^irt  curiotis  tonccption  of  1  Fiirnpf^n  IpaQjiif  nTna^iaws  is 
offered^(pfi.  494-500).  The  primary  motive  is  the^^reS^vation  of 
Europe  fronT^laticand  Amer-ican  encroachmejUa^Russia  and  England 
are  to  be  excludedb^S&«S£^eir  coopefaTlmTwould  render  the  formation 
of  the  league  more  difficuj5m«=^II^nisM     internal  strength. 

Ethnologically>«^hor  lapseTrntoTJCcaMcnal  naivetf  Exogamy 
is  twice  defined  a  prohibition  against  marriS^^within  the  tribe, 
Stamm  {^,  393)-  And  the  pedigrees  of  the  Samoa?t9<p.  388)  are 
not  lik)?lyto  shed  much  light  on  problems  of  heredity. 

^the  whole,  the  book  may  be  recommended  as  a  temperat>i^xpo- 
siti/n  of  the  eugenic  point  of  view. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Seneca  Fiction,  Legends  and  Myths:  collected  by  Jeremiah  Curtin 
and  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt.  Edited  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt.  (Thirty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.) 
Washington,  1918. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  traditional  narratives 
from  any  native  American  people  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 
Curtin's  data  were  collected  from  1883  to  1887,  mostly  in  English,  Hewitt's 
in  1896  in  Seneca.     Two  of  Hewitt's  legends  are  in  text  with  interlinear 
translation;  the  others  are  given  in  English  only.     More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  narratives  are  Curtin's  but  nearly  half  the  bulk  is  from 
Hewitt.     As  the  average  length  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
stories  is  about  six  pages,  it  is  evident  that  the  rendering  is  full  and  that 
nothing  has  been  lost  through  a  desire  to. hurry  through  to  a  gist  of  the 
narratives.     The  native  flavor  is  strong.     Curtin's  versions,  although 
obviously  somewhat  less  close  to  the  original,  hold  up  excellently  in  this 
regard,  while  Hewitt's  must  be  regarded  as  models.     They  remind  in 
many  ways  of  the  famous  Algonkin  translations  of  William  Jones. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  quality  of  English  text  can  be  attained 
only  by  a  recorder  who  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  of  his  informants,  such  as  the  majority  of  field  ethnologists  in 
this  country  are  far  from   possessing.     This  statement  is   not  to   be 
considered  as  suggesting  that  the  majority  of  our  Indian  traditional 
material   is   worthless.     For   comparative   purposes  bulk  of   data   and 
geographical  inclusiveness  are  indispensable.     It  is  far  better  that  we 
should  have  collections  of  tales  lacking  in  literary  flavor  than  not  to 
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METHODS   AND    PRINCIPLES 

Verecbung  und  Auslese.  Grundriss  der  Gesellschaftsbiologie  und  der  Lehre 
v^  Rassedienst,  Wilhelm  Schallmayer.  Dritte,  diitchwegs  um- 
geai^itete   und  vermehrte  Auflage.     Jena:   Gustav ^ischer,   1918. 

XVIAS36pp. 

Dr.  Sclkallmayer  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  champions 

of  Rassehyginne  or  eugenics,  and  the  book  now  presented  in  a  revised 
form  ranks  in  vJermany  as  one  of  the  standard  worW  the  movement  has 
produced.  It  is\indoubtedly  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  introduction 
to  eugenic  philos^hy,  especially  valuable  for  Xhe  full  bibliographic 
references  to  relev^t  literature.  On  the  oth^  hand,  the  mania  for 
citing  authorities  ank  even  subjective  utter/nces  of  eminent  ^.Titers 
detracts  from  the  readableness  of  the  book,  Aich  further  loses  through 
needless  detail  in  the  discussion  of  special  sfoints.  Thus,  the  discussion 
of  medical  technique  in  Connection  witl^health  certificates  for  bride- 
groom and  bride  (398  seq.)  s^^s  quite  uncalled  for. 

While  Schallmayer  is  ineVitably  subjective  in  framing  his  ethical 
aspirations,  his  views  generallXcoymend  themselves  by  an  unusual 
measure  of  sanity.  For  a  eugeniWhis  position  on  the  race  question  is 
remarkably  temperate.  He  doesyAt  accept  culture  as  a  safe  index  of 
racial  ability  (p.  190)  and  devotefe  a  wKple  chapter  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  Chinese  (pp.  282-310).  Ale  spec^cally  repudiates  the  cult  of 
Gobineau  and  refuses  to  iden/ify  eugenic\ms  with  exclusive  attention 
to  the  Nordic  elements  in/ the  populationVpp.  269,  375-387)-  On 
other  specifically  eugenic/questions,  such  asNbirth  control  (p.  493). 
Schallmayer  likewise  assu(nes  a  moderate  positioi 

The  author's  politic/l  ideals  have  a  distinctly  liberal  bias,  especially 
when  contrasted  with /hose  of  some  of  his  fellow-eugehkts  in  our  midst. 
For  example,  material  success  is  not  accepted  without  considerable 
qualification  as  pra6f  of  inherited  worth  (pp.  146.  226).  N&hallmayer 
is  willing  to  go  r^her  far  in  the  direction  of  democracy  i^d  rightly 
remarks: 


Eine  gesunde  Defriokratie  schliesst  eine  Leistungsaristokratie   nicht   nur 
aus,  sondern  ist  ohne  eine  seiche  uberhaupt  nicht  moglich  (p.  462). 
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have  them  at  all.  Yet  in  the  face  of  a  volume  which  like  this  one  b  at 
once  monumental  and  faithful  in  its  reproduction  of  the  native  st>ie, 
it  is  well  to  recognize  its  unusual  virtues. 

Hewitt  has  divided  the  narratives  into  fiction,  legends,  and  myths, 
plus  some  traditions  and  tales.  In  his  introduction  he  discusses  the 
development  and  relations  of  these  several  types.  It  is  doubtful  how 
far  this  classification  would  be  applicable  among  other  peoples.  Some 
of  Hewitt's  criteria  no  doubt  do  apply  elsewhere,  and  yet  the  attempt 
to  schematize  rigorously  would  be  likely  in  most  cases  to  lead  to  artifi- 
ciality. For  ordinary  purposes  it  will  continue  to  be  most  practicable 
to  assemble  all  material  from  one  people  and  divide  it  so  far  as  may  be 
on  the  basis  of  distinctions  which  they  themselves  have  worked  out,  or 
which  may  be  readily  apparent  in  the  given  case. 

Much  the  same  applies  to  Hewitt's  other  theoretical  point,  namely 
that  much  of  the  collecting  of  native  traditions  has  been  so  hasty  as  to 
be  unfavorable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  more  philosophic  and  poetic 
creations,  and  that  it  has  frequently  been  accompanied  by  an  over- 
accentuation  of  the  coarse  and  obscene.  The  first  part  of  this  criticism 
can  be  met  with  considerations  similar  to  those  just  discussed  in  regard 
to  style.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  we  record  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  product  of  the  native  mind.  The  search  for  values  in  civilization 
has  the  greatest  importance,  yet  has  often  been  ignored  or  looked  upon 
askance  as  something  unscientific.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  results 
other  than  values  or  qualities  that  can  be  derived  from  cultures.  The 
interest  in  the  actualities  of  a  civilization  is  as  justified  as  in  its  idealities, 
and  for  purposes  of  tracing  historic  development  and  determining  causes, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  material  available  be  both  as  full  as  possible 
and  free  from  selection  by  any  standard  of  quality.  It  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  both  lines  of  work  if  students  devoted  primarily  to  each 
will  meet  the  efforts  of  the  other  camp  with  full  sympathy. 

As  regards^ the  point  of  coarseness  in  native  tradition,  which  Hewitt 
revives,  we  seem  to  have  come  to  the  stage  where  one  group  charges 
the  other  with  being  obscene-minded  and  this  party  retaliates  with  the 
accusation  of  unscientific  prudishness.  Here  again  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  each  method  of  approach  appears  called  for.  It  seems  worth 
while  only  to  add  that  there  undoubtedly  exist  differences  in  tempera- 
ment of  nations  as  well  as  observers.  If  Hewitt's  work  had  lain  whoUy 
among  Pacific  Coast  instead  of  Iroquoian  tribes  his  attitude  would 
probably  have  been  less  positive.  Part  of  the  criticism  which  he  directs 
against    observers     attaches    to    the   tribes    with    which    fortune     has 
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thrown  them  into  contact.  Nevertheless  Hewitt's  discussion  is  stimulat- 
ing and  well  worth  while  as  a  reminder  that  two  attitudes  are  enter- 
tainable. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  notable  piece  of  work  and  arouses  the  lively  hope 
that  it  may  continue  to  be  followed,  and  soon,  by  others  from  the  pen 
of  the  part  author  and  editor  of  the  whole. 

A.  L.   Kroeber 
OCEANIA 

The  Hawaiian  Romance  of  Laieikawaiy  vnth  Introduction  and  Transla- 
tion. Martha  Warren  Beckwith.  (Thirty-third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  285-666.)     Washington, 

1919-      \  / 

The  Laieikawai  is  a  Hawaiian  romance,  heavily  flavored  with  my- 
thology, epic  in'length  and  treatment,  but  with  the  love  interest  domi- 
nant. It  contains  many  songs,  but  is  mainly  in  prose.  How  long  it  had 
been  preserved  orally  is  not  known.  Haleole,  a  native,  published  it 
in  Hawaiian  in  1863  ^^^  there  might  ** abide  in  the  Hawaiian  people  the 
love  of  their  ancestors  an<J  their  country."  ,The  theme  as  well  as  the 
language  were  adapted  by^%JIaleole  to  his  day;  yet  the  modifications 
introduced  by  him  into  the  ai^ient  tale  appear  to  be  very  slight.  It  is 
the  longest  and  in  many  ways  the  greatest  piece  of  Polynesian  literature 
preserved.  The  plot,  seemingly  inchoate  at  first,  develops  through  six 
hours  of  recital  or  137  pages  of  prh^t  with  ever-increasing  inner  unity 
and  magnificence  of  conception.  The  t^ale  is  a  monument  of  the  civiliza- 
tion that  produced  it.  \ 

The  Laieikawai  was  reprinted  in  Hawaiian  in  1888,  but  has  been 
available  in  translation  only  in  greatly  condensed  versions,  in  king 
Kalakaua*s  book  of  legends  and  in  an  article  by  Rae  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore  for  1900.  Miss  Beckwith  gives  the  full  text,  an 
apparently  accurate  translation,  notes  on  the  text,  knd  an  appendix  of 
abstracts  of  other  Hawaiian  tales  collected  by  Fornander.  In  her 
Introduction  she  reviews  especially  the  mythology'  and  tfic  art  of  com- 
position involved.  The  latter  section  contains  much  of  interest  to 
students  of  comparative  literature.  Miss  Beckwith's  work  throughout 
is  done  in  a  scholarly  manner;  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material 
which  she  has  made  generally  available  is  so  great  that  her  painstaking 
and  successful  labor  deserves  grateful  recognition. 

A.  L.   Kroeber 
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Language  Found  by  U.  C.  Man 


Recently  returned  from  a  several 
lonths*  research  trip  through  the 
)uthwest,  extending  inixj  Mexico, 
j-of.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  chairman  of  the 
lepartment  of  anthropology  at  the 
Jnivcrsity  of  California  today  gave 
)ut  further  details  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  a  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians 
speaking  a  language  previously  un- 
lown  to  science.  He  alsj  told  of  a 
It  to  one  of  the  most  primitive 
_idian  tribes  in  North  America.  A 
)reliminary  statement  concerning  his 
ravels  was  Issued  this  week  by  the 
>uthwest  Mtiseum  of  Los  Angeles 
i-operated  in  sponsoring  the  expes. 
ition. 

The  previously  imrecorded  language 
lis  spoken  by  a  tribe  of  probably  200 
■Indians  on  the  Middle  Mayo  river, 
.ailing  themselves  the  Huarejia.  Their 
Itribal  territory  is  indicated  on  old 
maps  of  the  district,  but. no  study  of 
Ithem  has  been  made.  Their  territory 
les  between  that  of  the  Mayo  Indians 
land  the  Tarahumare  Indians. 

On  the  large  Island  of  Tiburon  in 

I  the  Gulf  Of  California,  an  island  some 

30  miles  long  and  20   wide,   boasting 

.two   mountain  ranges.   Prof.   Kroeber 

[succeeded  in  visiting  the  Serl  Indians, 

often  accounted    the    most  primitive 


people  in  North  America.  ^  Prof.  Kroe- 
ber found  that  in  spite  of  their  Isola- 
tion they  have  been  somewhat  affected 
by  300  years  of  contact  with  the 
Spanish  and  Mexicans.  They  appear 
to  be  a  relatively  religionless  people, 
but  have  a  very  complex  system  of 
classifying  blood-relationship,  and 
have  a  star  lore. 

Life  of  the  Seri 

The  Seri,  Prof.  Kroeber  states, 
might  well  be  offered  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  hc/w  little  worldly  goods  and 
other  appurtenances  of  civilisation 
^ave  to  do  with  happiness.  Tiburon 
Island  Is  a  desert  with  hardly  enough 
fresh  water  to  drink  and  little  vege- 
tation, other  than  cactus.  It  is  hpt  as 
hades  during  the  day  and  cold  at 
night.  It  is  Isolated  from  populous 
districts  of  Mexico  by  the  water  of 
the  Gulf  and  more  than  lOQ  miles  of 
desert. 

The  Serl  depend  chiefly  upon'  fish, 
clams  and  crabs  for  food,  with  cactur 
fruits  during  two  months  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  have  no  houses,  but  sleep 
on  the  ground  behind  a  wind-break 
of  mesquite.  Their  kitchen  utensils 
consist  of  a  few  baskets,  a  few  crude 


[Coutlnned  on  Page  Ten*] 
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blece^  .Qt  pottery,  *aid  i/feT^  Ift  im 
^  ware  pots  and  parf7c^redn)y  gift 
Most    of     them    ha/e  Tides'  rusted 
through  them.    As  long  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  the  bottom  capable  of  hold- 
ing water  the  pots  are  kept  in  service. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  grow 
anything  on  the  island.    There  is  no 
agriculture,  in  fact  nothing  on  which 
the  Serl  might. •ven  grow  anibitious. 
It  is  too  much  trouble  to  reach  other 
tribes  for  trading,  and  they  ^avent 
i  much  except  clam  shells  to  trac^.  The 
Seri    work   Just   long    enough   to   get 
I  something  to  eat,  talk  as  long  as  ttiere 
is  anything  of  interest :  to  talk  about, 
play  games  until  they  are  tired,  aiid 
then  lie  oUt  In  the  sun  and  bake.  They 
apparently  care  little  that  the  sun  is 
uncomfortably  hot,  the  night  uncom- 
fortably cold,  and  their  home  one  of 
the    most   God-forsaken   spots    to   be 
found.     Prof.  Kroeber    says     that  he 
was  struck  by  the  cheerfulness,  sense 
of    humor    and    apparently    complete 
happiness  of  the  group.  ' 

No  Longer  a  Probtem 
,  There  was  a  time  when  the  serl 
were  a  ptoblem  to  Mexico,  but  that 
was  before  the  government  adopted 
the  policy  of  leaving  them  alone  with 
the  exception  of  a  present  of  planks 
for  canoes,  or  a  few  cast-off  garments, 
occasionaHy.  Now  the  Serl  have  stop- 
ped being  a  problem.  A  few  rusted 
guns  are  reminiscent  of  those  old 
days,  guns  which  once  shot  home- 
filled  cartridges  with  her-headed  phos- 
phorus matches  stuck  in  the  ends  for 

1  cans 

Tlielr  Isolation,  and  the  forbidding 
nature  of  their  territory  has  protected 
them  from  molestation.  In  fact,  has 
made  Is  difficult  even  for  a  scientific 
anthropological  atudy.  It  would  be 
dangerous  for  a  white  man  to  live 
there  for  six  months  as  they  do.  But 
If  he  brought  an  expedition  and  his 
own  equipment,  he  would  probably  be 
unable  to  strike  up  the  necessary 
close  acquaintance  with  the  natives. 
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August,   Mr  Hodge,  accompanied  by  Mr  James  S.  Judd    a 
volunteer  assistant,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  all  the  inlmbiied 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  comprising  Zuni,  Acoma,  and  Laguna, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  temtory,  Cochiti,  San  Felipe.  Santo 
i)omnigo,  Santa  Ana,  ^ia,  Jemez,  Isleta,  Sandia,  Taos,  Picuris 
Santa  Clara,  San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  and 
J  esuque,  ni  the  valley  of  Rio  Grande.     At  nearly  all  of  these 
pueblos  he  was  able  to  obtain  valuable  information  relatino-  to 
the  social  organization,  bejiefs,  migrations,  and  affinities  of^the 
natives.     In  several  c^»^  the  Indians  have  remained  so  com- 
pletely isolated  as^-be  little  known  to  students,  and  accord- 
ingly much  orthe  information  is  essentially  new. 

Mr  Jame^^ooney  spent  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  the 
field  of^lahoma  in  researches  concerning  the  Kiowa  Indians 
tho  dotailn  nf  irlnnli  n^n  nnt  fn,.^],  n],^mT|^^^,^  ' 

Noteworthy  exi)loratory  work  was  conducted  by  .Mr  W  J 
McGee  in  continuation  and  extension  of  the  exj^lorations  in 
Arizona   and   Sonora,  Mexico,  begun  during  the   last  fiscal 
year.     Outfitting  at  Tucson,  he  started  southward  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1895,  crossing  the  frontier  at  Sasab^  and  proceedino- 
thence  in  a  different  direction  from  that  already  recoiinoitered 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  he  reached  the  most  elaborate 
prehistoric  works  known  to  exist  in  northwestern  Mexico  near 
the  rancho  of  San  Rafael  de  Alamito,  on  the  principal  wash 
known  locally  as  Rio  Altar.     The  works  comprise  terraces 
stone  walls,  and  enclosed  fortifications,  built  of  loose  stones' 
nearly  surrounding  two  buttes,  of  which  the  larger  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and   about  600  feet  in  hei<dit 
These  ruins  are  known  locally  as  "Las  Trincheras",  oi^as 
"Trinchera"  and  "Trincherita".     The  whole  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  larger  butte  is  so  terraced  and  walled  as  to  leave 
hardly  a  sfjuare  yard  of  the  surface  in  the  natural  condition- 
and  for  hundreds  of  square  rods  the  ground  is  literally  sprin- 
kled with  fragments  of  pottery,  spalls,  and  wasters  produced 
ill  making  chipped  implements,  and  other  artificial  material. 
Mr  Willard  D.  Johnson,  who  accompanied  the  party  as  topoo-- 
rapher  (on  furlough  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey') 
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are  necessarily  carried  forward  in  the  field,  while  the  field 
material  is  elaborated  in  the  office.  Accordingly,  the  field 
work  and  the  office  work  are  treated  together  except  in  so  far 
as  the  former  may  be  considered  exploratory,  when  it  comroonly 
relates  to  diff'erent  lines  of  primary  research. 

EXPLORATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes 
was  in  the  field  in  Arizona,  having  completed  during  June  a 
reconnoissance  of  the,  little-known  country  including  the  north- 
eastern extension  of  the  Mogollon  escarpment  about  the  head- 
waters of  Rio  Verde.     He  repaired  early  in  July  to  Holbrook, 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  ruined  villages  of  northeastern 
Arizona.    After  a  more  or  less  successful  reconnoissance,  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  district,  he  chose  for  detailed  work  the 
mill  known  as  Sikyatki.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Mr  F.  W. 
Hodge.     It  was   ascertained   through  tradition  and   literary 
record  that  the  ruin  represented  a  wholly  prehistoric  village; 
and  excavations  were  begun  with  the  certainty  that  all  mate- 
rial exhumed  would,  for  this  ^season,  be  of  especial  vahie  in 
indicating  the  aboriginal  condition  of  the  pueblo  builders  of 
this   district.     The  anticipations   were   fully  realized  in  the 
results.     In  all  of  the  abundant  material  exhumed  and  duly 
transferred  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  no  trace  of 
intrusive  accultural  art  was  found;  every  piece  was  clearly 
prehistoric;  and  the  collection  was  the  richest  both  in  quantity 
of  material  and  the  quality  of  the  ware  and  its  symbolic  deco- 
ration thus  far  obtained  in  this  country.     While  it  is  especially 
rich  in  decorated  pottery,  many  other  articles  illustrating  prim- 
itive handicraft  and  customs  were  obtained,  together  with  a 
suflicient  amount  of  somatic  material — crania,  etc. — to  reveal 
the  prominent  physical  characteristics  of  the  ancient  people. 
Extensive  collections  were  made  also  in  the  ancient  ruin  of 
Awatobi.     Dr  Fewkes'   operations   were  brought  to  a  close 
toward  the  end  of  August,  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
with  his  collections,  comprising  seventeen  boxes  from  Sikyatki 
and  Awatobi,  and  three  from  the  ruins  on  the  headwatei-s  of 
Rio  Verde. 
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and  who  carried  forward  a  route  map,  made  detailed  surveys 
of  these  ruins;  a  number  of  photographs  were  taken  also, 
while  a  considenible  collection  representing  the  fragmentary 
pottery  and  stone  art  of  the  builders  was  obtained. 

After  spending  some  days  in  surveying  the  ruins  at  Alamito, 
the  expedition  pushed  on  southward,  traversing  the  principal 
moontain  range  of  western  Sonora  in  a  naiTow  canyon  below 
Poso  Xorttga,  and  thence  following  for  50  miles  the  sand  wash 
known  as  Rio  Bacuache,  which  was  not  previously  mapped. 
Leaving  this  wash  near  its  indefinite  termination  on  the  desert 
plains,  the  conrse  was  headed  toward  Rancho  de  San  Francisco 
de  Costa  Rica,  where  a  rancheria  of  Seri  Indians  was  found 
in  1894.  On  reaching  tliis  point  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Indians  had,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances,  become 
more  hostile  toward  white  men  than  ever  before,  so  that  the 
prcfcspect  for  studying  their  arts,  institutions,  and  beliefs  seemed 
most  gloomy.     Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  effort. 

At  Costa  Rica  a  rude  boat  was  built,  with  the  aid  of  Sefior 
Pascnal  Encinas,  of  Hermosillo;  a  preliminary  trip  was  th^n 
made  over  the  continental  portion  of  Seriland,  including  the 
Seri  mountains,  which  were  ascended  for  the  first  time  by 
white  men^  and  were  carefully  mapped  by  Mr  Johnson.  It 
was  expected  that  the  Indians  would  be  encountered  on  this 
trip;  bnt  unfortunatel3^  there  had  been  a  skirmish  between  a 
small  party  of  the  Seri  and  a  party  of  Mexican  vaqueros  two 
days  before  the  expedition  entered  Seriland  proper,  and  the 
Indians  had  apparently  withdrawn  to  the  coast  and  Tiburon 
island.  Returning  from  this  side  trip,  the  boat  was,  with  much 
difficulty,  transported  across  Encinas  desert  and  launched  in 
Kino  bav,  a  reentrant  in  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  stock,  with  the  teamsters  and  guides,  were  sent  back  to 
the  rancho,  while  the  main  i>arty  proceeded  up  the  coast  to  the 
strait  separating  Tiburon  island  from  the  mainland.  It  liad 
been  estimated  from  the  best  available  data  that  from  five  to 
seven  days  would  be  required  for  crossing  the  strait,  surveying 
Tiboron  island,  and  making  collections;  and  ten  days'  rations 
with  five  dairs'  water  supply  were  provided.  The  party,  in 
addition  to  the  leader,  comprised  Messrs  W.  D.  Johnson,  topog- 
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rapher,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  photographer,  and  S.  C.  Millard, 
interpreter;  Sefiores  Andres  Norieg^a,  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
Ygnacio  Lozania,  of  Hermosillo;  Mariana,  Anton,  Miguel, 
Anton  Castillo,  and  Anton  Ortiz,  Papago  Indians;  and  Ruperto 
Alvarez,  a  mixed-blood  Yaqui.  A  military  organization  was 
adopted,  strict  regulations  were  laid  down  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  and  watches  were  instituted  and  rigidly 
maintained. 

On  proceeding  up  the  coast  toward  the  turbulent  strait  El 
Infiernillo,  severe  gales  were  encountered,  whereby  progress 
was  greatly  retarded;   and  on  reaching  the  strait  the  winds 
continued  to  blow   so  violently  as  to  fill  the  air  with  sand 
ashore  and  spray  at  sea,  and  to  render  it  impossible  to  make 
the  passage.     Finally,  after  five  days,  when  the  water  was 
exhausted,  the  gale  lulled  sufficiently  to  permit  a  difficult 
crossing  with  a  portion  of  the  party  and  a  small  part  of  the 
scanty  food   and  bedding;    but  when   Messrs  Johnson  and 
Mitchell  set  out  on  the  return  trip  to  bring  over  Senor  Noriega 
and  two  of  the  Indians,  who  remained  with  the  supplies  on  the 
mainland,  the  gale  rose  again  and,  despite  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  blew  the  frail  vessel  25  miles  down  the  gulf,  where  it 
was  practically  wrecked  on  a  desert  island.     On  the  following 
day  the  wind  subsided  somewhat,  and  the  two  men  were  able 
to  empty  the  boat  of  the  sand  with  which  it  had  become  filled, 
to  repair  it,  and  finally  to  reach  the  rendezvous  on  the  shore  of 
Kino  bay  in  time  to  meet  the  teamsters  from  the  rancho  when 
they  returned  to  bring  in  the  party.    Here  water  was  obtained, 
and  Messrs  Johnson  and  Mitchell  again  worked  their  way  up 
the  coast  in  the  face  of  adverse  winds,  usually  tracking  the 
boat  laboriously  along  the  rocky  coast:  but  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  tlie  fourth  day  that  they  rejoined  the  three  men  left  on 
the  mainland  (who  had  suffered  much  from  thirst)  and  again 
crossed  the  strait  to  find  the  larger  portion  of  the  party  with 
the  leader  on  Tiburon  island.     Meantime  the  gi'oup  on  the 
island  had  suffered  inconvenience  from  dearth  of  food  and 
blankets,  and  had  been  compelled  to  devote  nearly  all  tlieir 
energies  to  obtaining  water  from  a  little  tinaja,  or  water  pocket, 
in  the  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  6  or  7  miles  from 
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the  shore  All  hope  of  the  return"  of  boat  had  been  aban- 
cW,  and  when  it  finally  appeared  the  paity  were  co"l  eW 
dnftwood  and  branches  of  the  palp  blanco-a  tree  gn.winf 
^arsely  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  islLd-to 
build  a  raft,  while  one  of  the  party  was  engaged  in  making 
the  necessary  ropes  from  provision  bags  and  clothing. 

On  the  reassembling  of  tlie  party  the  original  plans  were 
resumed;   the  leader  visited  a  score  or  mor^  of  Li  house 
bowers  or  rancherias,  only  to  find  them  abandoned  (thouo-h 
^me  bore  evidence  of  occupancy  within  a  few  hours),  while 
Mr  Johnson  contmued  the  topographic  surveys.     By  this  time 
the  food  supphes  were  practically  exhausted,  but  were  eked 
out  by  collectmg  oysters,  clams,  and  crabs,  and  by  a  shark 
taken  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  stay  on  the  island; 
and,  as  before,  most  of  the  energies  of  the  party  were  expended 
in  carrymg  water  from  4  to  15  miles,  for  which  purpose  squads 
of  five  or  more  heavily  armed  men  were  requisite,  since  the 
danger  of  ambush  was  considerable  and  constant.     By  these 
journeys  over  the  jagged   rocks,   in  which   Tibui-on   island 
abounds,  the  shoes  of  the  white  men  and  the  sandals  of  the 
Indians  were  worn  out;  and  this  condition  finally  compelled 
the  abandonment  of  further  effort  to  come  into  communication 
with  the  wary  Indians.     Considerable  collections  representino- 
their  crude  arts,  domestic  and  maritime,  were,  however,  made 
m  their  freshly  abandoned  rancherias,  and  a  fine  balsa    or 
canoe-raft  made  of  canes,  was  obtained. 

After  some  delay  and  danger  the  strait  was  recrossed,  and 
the  party  found  themselves  on  the  mainland,  still  beset  by 
storms,  without  food  or  water,  reduced  by  arduous  labor  and 
insufficient  food,  and  practically  barefoot  in  a  region  abound- 
ing in  thorns  and  spines  and  jagged  rocks.     Moreover,  they 
were  still  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  Seri  warriors  watching 
from  a  distance  and  awaiting  opportunity  for  attack      After 
fully  considering  the  situation,  the  leader  left  the  party  and 
the  boat  in  charge  of  Mr  Johnson  and  skirted  the  coast  on  foot 
for  25  miles  to  the  rendezvous  on  Kino  bay  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  teamster  from  the  rancho  with  supplies  on  the 
last  day  of  his  stay  there  under  the  instructions  given  him  by 
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Mr  Johnson  on  last  leavihg  that  point  after  the  wreck.     He 
reached  the  rendezvous  early  in  the  night  of  December  28, 
only  to  find  it  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  accidental  escape 
of  the  stock.     He  at  once  pushed  on  across  the  desert  to  the 
rancho,  reaching  there  at  sunrise  of  the  29th,  and,  immediately 
returnino-  with  food  and  water,  rejoined  the  party  a  little  way 
below  the  strait  eariv  in  the  morning  of  the  30th.     The  entire 
party  arrived  at  the  rancho  on  the  evening  of  December  31, 
mid  two  days  later  proceeded  to  Hermosillo,  whence  the  leader 
returned  directly  to  Washington,  while  Mr  Johnson  retraversed 
the  country  thence  northward  to  the  Arizona  boundary,  col- 
lecting objects  and  infonnation  among  the  Papago  Indians,  and 
compfeting  the  triangulation  and  topographic  surveys.     He 
reached  Tucson  about  the  end  of  January. 

While  the  expedition  was,  by  reason  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  unsuccessful  so  far  as  the  anticipated  studies  of  the 
Seri  institutions  and  beliefs  are  concerned,  considerable  collec- 
tions representing  their  arts  were  obtained.     Moreover,  the 
whole  of  Seriland,  the  interior  of  which  was  never  before  trod- 
den by  white   men,  was  examined,  surveyed,   and  mapped; 
indeed  the  sun-ey  was  of  such  character  as  to  yield  the  first 
topoo-raphic  map  of  a  broad  belt  in  Sonora  extending  from  the 
international  boundary  to  Sonora  river.     The  area  covered  by 
this  survey  is  about  10,000  square  miles.     Forty-seven  stations 
were  occupied  for  control,  and  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  additional  points  for  topographic  sketching.     The  portion  of 
the  map  comprising  Seriland,  being  essentially  new  to  geogra- 
phers, has  been  published  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 

(vol.  VII,  1896,  plate  xiv). 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  expedition  was 
facilitated  in  all  possible  ways  by  the  state  officers  of  Sonora 
and  the  federal  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.     By 
special  authority  of  His  Excellency  Senor  Leal,  Secretario  de 
Fomento,  the  party  was  permitted  to  cross  the  boundary  witli 
the  outfit  and  necessary  supplies,  while  the  governor  of  Sonora, 
Senor  Ramon  Coral,  offered  to  furnish  a  guard  of  state  troops, 
and  in  other  ways  displayed  constant  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  expedition.     Much  is  due,  also,  to  Senor  Pascual  Enemas, 
an  intrepid  pioneer  to  whose  courage  and  energy  the  exten- 
sion of  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Seriland  must  be  ascribed, 
and  a  well-known  citizen  of  Hermosillo,  without  whose  assist- 
ance the  work  would  have  been  crippled. 
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modoratcly  WHrnnoiul  iintiArinr  to  tho  iTTiricV  of  rnntnr»t  with 
white  men.  Somewhat  further  advanced  in  certain  respects 
must  have  been  the  prehistoric  Hopi  of  Sikyatki  whose  arti- 
facts were  exhumed  in  such  abundance  by  Dr  Fewkes,  a  peo- 
ple at  lea^t  culturally  related  to  the  peculiarly  advanced  tribes 
of  Mexico  whose  structures  and  institutions  so  impressed  the 
couquistadores;  they  were  practically  sedentary  like  their 
descendants  Itt  Tusayan  today  and  essentially  agricultural 
through  aid  of  irrigation,  were  skilled  artificers  in  certain  lines, 
and  were  organized  on  a  social  and  Mucial  plan  of  consider- 
able complexity  and  refinement.       / 

In  their  relation  to  the  catego;ies  of  human  activities  the 
range  of  the  papers  is  broad,  yf  he  first  is  general,  touching 
on  the  somatology  and  ineideirtally  on  the  psychology  of  the 
Seri  Indians,  and  traversing'^ie  entire  series  of  their  activities 
so  far  as  these  are  known;,  tlie  second  is  devoted  especially  to 
activital  products  of  the  Kiowa  Indians  connected  equally  with 
arts  of  pleasure  and  arts  of  expres^on,  but  the  description  and 
discussion  touch  and  fairly  cover  th^  entire  series  of  activities: 
so,  too,  the  third  paper  pertains  primarily  to  a  special  line  of 
industrial  activity,  yet  the  consideration  extends  to  beliefs, 
institutions,  form  of  expression,  and  even  to  esthetic  concepts 
and  products  ^/ while  the  fourth  paper  deals  with  esthetic  prod- 
ucts in  thei/  relations  to  a  considerable  range  of  actiA-ities. 
CoUectiveJy  the  papers  contribute  especially  to  esthetology 
and  te9lmology,  in  somewhat  less  degree  to  sophiology  and 

n  Domo  measure  to  philolu^'}. 

The  Seri  Indians 

The  aboriginal  tribe  known  as  Seri,  Seris,.S8eris,  Ceris,  or 
Ceres,  is  of  interest  in  many  ways.  Notably  exclusive  and 
intolerant  of  aliens,  the  tribesmen  retain  priscan  characteris- 
tics to  an  exceptional  degree,  and  their  activities  accordingly 
reflect  environment  with  exceptional  closeness.  Thus  the  study 
of  the  tribe  materially  extends  the  developmental  range  cov- 
ered by  the  researches  of  the  Bureau,  and  correspondingly 
enlarges  and  strengthens  the  conceptions  of  human  develop- 
ment based  on  the  study  of  the  native  American  tribes. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  Seri  Indians  make  httle  use  of  stone 
in  their  Industries;  shell,  tooth,  bone,  wood,  cane,  and  other 
less  refractory  substances  are  freely  used,  but  the  employ-  ^ 
ment  of  stone  is  subordinate  and  largely  incidental,  despite 
the  abundance  of  this  material.  This  industrial  characteristic 
is  in  line  with  the  other  characteristics  of  these  tribesmen,  and 
appears  merely  to  measure  their  shght  advance  hi  conquest  ot 

environment.  />    i      d    •   • 

It  is  equally  significant  that  the  stone  art  of  the  ben  is 
lar-ely  inchoate,  as  indicated  by  the  absence  or  feebleness  of 
design  on  the  part  of  the  artisans.     In  large  part  the  industrial 
use  of  stone  is  fortuitous  and  temporary,  or  of  such  sort  as 
merely  to  meet  emergency;   when  the  use  is  repeated    the 
emergency  implement  gradually  assumes  a  fairly  defimte  tonn 
determined  by  the  wear  of  use;  but  the  users  have  evidently 
not  risen  to  the  plane  of  preconceived  pattern  for  their  common 
industrial  implements,  or  indeed  for  any  stone  artifact  save  the 
little-used  arrowpoint.   It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  arrowpoint,  fracture  is  not  only  not  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  implements,  but  is  regarded  as  destructive 
of  the  utility  of  the  implement  to  such  an  extent  that  acci- 
dentally fractured  pieces  are  cast  aside  and  abandoned.     The 
distinctive  features  of  Seri  stonework  have  led  to  a  redefini- 
tion of  primitive  stone  art  as  (1)  protolithic  and  (2)  technohtlnc. 
The  essential  feature  of  protolithic  art  is  absence  of  design- 
while  the  artifacts  of  the  class  shaped  merely  by  use  are  often 
polished,  they  are  seldom  if  ever  shaped  by  fracture;  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  technolithic  art  is  antecedent  design  or  pattern, 
to  which  the  implements  are  conformed  by  fracture,  battering, 
grinding,  and  other  purposive  processes.     The  sequence  of  the 
types,  although  brought  out  clearly  for  the  first  time  by  the 
researches  among  the  Seri,  is  evidently  a  natural  one,  mailing 
normal  advance  in  that  conquest  of  environment  m  which  all 
known  peoples  are  engaged. 

Althouo-h  less  complete  than  would  be  desirable,  the  obser- 
vations  on  face-painting  among  the  Seri  Indians  are  of 
interest  The  researches  of  recent  years  have  shown  that  tiie 
decorative  devices  of  primitive  peoples  are  largely  symbolic. 
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The  observations  among  the  Seri  not  only  supporl  the  genenl 
conclusion,  but  apparently  illumine  an  initial  stage  in  the 
development  of  decoration  in  which  the  nascent  devices  repre- 
senting the  major  portion  of  the  esthetic  exerci.se  of  the  people 
are  interwoven  with  the  fundamental  activities  of  social  char- 
acter. Accordingly,  the  face-painting  jof  the  Seri  matron 
appears  to  represent  a  priscan  stage  in  the  conquest  of  environ- 
ment through  social  mechanism;  and  the  low  culture  stage 
marked  by  the  esthetic  development  accords  with  that  marked 
by  the  industrial  development  as  manifested  in  stoneworking. 
Another  significant  characteristic  of  the  Seri  Indians  is  a 
peculiar  and  nearly  unique  marriage  custom,  which  appai>endy 
reflects,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  cumulatively  to  strengthen, 
animosity  toward  alien  neighbors.  Previous  researches  have 
shown  that  intertribal  mating,  especially  when  prescribed  by 
the  tribal  rulers,  affords  the  most  effective  means  of  int^rating 
tribes,  strengthening  demotic  units  of  all  grades,,  and  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  peoples ;  and  the  observably  effectiTe  opera- 
tion of  this  social  device  among  various  primitive  peoples 
suggests  a  still  more  primitive  stage  in  which  the  device  was 
less  effective  or  absent.  Now,  the  custom  of  the  Seri  appears 
to  represent  the  lower  stage  of  social  mechanism  toward  which 
the  higher  customs  point  as  the  initial  one;  hence„  although 
perhaps  intensified  by  conditions,  the  custom  appears  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  stages  in  tribal  development  as  defined  by 
that  most  effective  of  all  simple  social  devices,  marriage.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  social  mechanism  of  the  Seri  is  adapted 
only  to  a  restricted  environment  limited  by  alien  neighbors,  so 
that  the  marital  mechanism  coiTesponds  with  the  associated 
industrial  and  esthetic  and  social  deWces  in  marking  slight 
advance  in  conquest  of  environment. 

Calendar  History  of  the  Kiowa  Ixdiaxs 

In  some  resjlfee^a  typical  plains  people,  the  Kiowa  Indians 
are  characterized  b^Hti^n^^  features^  revealed  through  Mr 
Mooney's  researches.  OngitiaUj^  inhabiting  a  northerly  and 
mountainous  territory,  they  were  c&iven  to  subsidence  on  the 
products  of  the  chase ;  becoming-  expert  and  vigorous  hunts- 
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T.  a  MnDXNHAix,  PhysioB ;  R.  H.  Thtjbston,  Engineering ;  Iba  Rbmbbn,  Chemiatry  ; 
hawTE,  Geokgy;  W.  M.  Davis,  Physiography;  O.  C.  Mabsh,  Paleontology;  W.  K.  Bbooks, 
■Mmto  ZoOogy ;  C.  Habt  Mebeiam,  Vertebrate  Zoology  ;  S.  H.  Scxjddeb,  Entomology  ;        i 
H.  Li.  BBinoK,  Boteny ;  Henby  F.  Osbobn,  General  Biology ;  H.  P.  Bowditch, 
Fhjaiology ;  J.  S.  Bilmngs,  Hygiene ;  J.  MoKekn  Catteix,  P^ohology  ; 
Daniel  G.  Bbinton,  J.  W.  Powell,  Anthropology  ; 
G.  Bbown  Goode,  Scientific  Organization. 


FRmAT,  Apbh.  3,  1896.  .  EXPEDITION  TO  SEBJLAND* 

By  the  Spanish  explorers  and  evangels, 

COyTENTS:  most  of  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  81- 

KMffii*i*'  te  Serilmd:   W  J  McGee 493  erra  Madre  and  south  of  Gila  river,  in  what 

JiMe  •»  Oe  Permmmemee  of  the  Butherfurd  Pliota-  ig  now  western  Sonora  and  southwestern 

rmikUMtam^:   Haeold  JAOOBY.    „....505  ^rfzona,  was  called  Papagueria,  or  land  of 

^MNMd  Rte^lkm  tmd   ExhibH   of  the  New  York  l?       ^    '            ^    ,.               mu^    L=*^„„     o«^ 

Atmdew^^S^emee,:   T.  H.  Wade. 507  the    Papago  Indians.      The    eastern    and 

C^rrtmt  JMe*  on  Amtkropoiogs :—  northern  boundaries  of  the  area  were  fairly 

DG^ftSrSi*  ^""^'   ^"^  ^^^^.!.50d  defined,  but  the    western  boundary    was 

Oiaa^  ihu,  mJN^ZZZZIZ"ZI.SlO  vague.     Toward  the  mouth  of  Colorado 

lW««^«lJQfa««««tfJV««>..-  river  the  Papago  country  was  separated 

Qndmaie  SekotarMps  avid  Fellowships  in  the  Uni-  from  the  Gulf  of  California  by  an  and  tract 

unUw  ^  FamsgUmUa;  Geiieral 512  ^^  yolcanlc  debris  known  as  Malpais,  a  tract 

CMiimd^ amdni^ns:  m/  Principles  of  Marine  too  utterly  barren  for  habitation,  traversed 

Zod^eo^n^y:  Thbo.  Gill.  EorUgen  Bay  Experi-  y^y  ^^j^^  Indians  only  on  annual  pilgrimages 

wtemiM:    Dayton C.  Miller.     The  Inverted  Im-  ,       ^,                .    r           i4.      rr^  r^^A  4\^^  c^^^^v. 

m9e4mikeBHima:C.h.F.     Necessary  and  Suffix  tO    the   COast    for  salt.      Toward  the  SOUth, 

CIC1I/  Tiai9  of  Tndk :  M.  M.    The  Temperature  Papaffueria  was   separated  from  the  Gulf, 

of   ike    Eawik'o    Cmsl:    Ellen    Hayes.     T%e  .^  ^          /•   ..      i     \^x.    u     4.1.^  i««;i  r.^  ^\.^ 

Fterofoiua  of  m  suue  GeoiogiM:  Ebasmus  Ha-  midway  of  its  length,  by  the  land  Of  the 

WORTH -^ 513  g^ri  Indians,  a  tract  peculiarly  protected 

from  invasion  by  natural  conditions  and  de- 

o«  the  Wfa^s  of  Eastern  NoHh  America:  ^,,          •      j.  -         j««i.«  ^-,«i;i^o.  ^.wx*vl/^ 

C.  H.  M.    Clarke  s  Report  on  the  Field  Work  in  fended  against  mvaders  by  a  warlike  people. 

Ckaum^  Qmrnig^  K.  F.:    C.  S.  Peossee.    Hoi-  j^^  exploration  and   evangelization  grew 

wimm^9  Lomtritims :    Herbert  A.  HowK 525  ,               ^^,            ^     ^  1        a        •     j        ittT«4.^^ 

mmm,  Mjugaw^MMMm^  .^^^  settlement,  the    Spaniards   aflBliated 

^^^i^!i^J6^mai  of  Science;  The  American  with  the  natives,  and  a  Mexican  population 

Psyche 527  and  culture  pushed  into  Papagueria;  and 

—  to-day  most  of  the  valleys  occupied  of  old 

Nem  York  Academm  of  Sciences :  Section  of  Biol-  ,       . ,      -r^               t    j  •                        •    ^^    ^,,^«    4-^ 

099:  C.  K  ai^S.   Section  of  Geology :  J.  F.  by  the  Papago  Indians  are  given   over  to 

Kkmp.    Amikropohgical  Society  of  Washington :  Mexican  villages,  ranches,  and  stock  ranges, 

i^^'^lTuo^t^^^'fc^'ofNZ:^  only  scattered  groups  of  the  aboriginal  land- 

Snemea  of  PkOaddphia :    Edw.   J.    Nolan.  holders  remaining  in  Sonora,  though  their 

Bottom   Sod^   of   Natural    History:    SAMUEL  .      i_    .^              •    x   •      /i     ••.     a  *:«^^« 

^^L^TAJdemy  of  Sd^Je^f  St.  Louis :  tenure    IS  better  maintained    in  Arizona. 

William  Trklkase 529  ^ith  the  conquest  of  Papagueria,  explorers 

MSBw  Intended  fbr  pablication  and  books  etc.,  intended  *Read  before  the  PhiloBophical  Society  of  Washing- 

-  nvlew  ihOQld  be  sent  to  the  responsible  editor,  Prof.  J.  -PoT^^a^-Tr  ik   iftOft 

^^ToSSToMrison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  ton,  Febmary  15,  189(5. 
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pushed  over  the  Malpais  and  a  difl&cult  trail 
was  laid  to   California,  then  essentially  a' 
part  of  Mexico ;  and  later,  as  American  en- 
terprise pushed  toward  the  Pacific,  another 
trail  was  pushed  out,  in  part  along  the  older 
one,  and  trod  by  pioneers  until  better  routes 
were    found   along  the   Gila  and  further 
northward.     The  trails,  Mexican  and  Amer- 
ican, pass  by  the  only  known  waters  of  the 
Malpais  ;  and  knowledge  of  the  few  widely 
separated  tinajas*  and  springs  was  bought 
at  the  price  of  many  lives.     But  while  the 
Malpais  was  thus  explored,  albeit  at  great 
cost,   Seriland  was  protected  by  a  barrier 
desert  and  its  savage  owners  so  completely 
that  the  tide  of  exploration  was  practically 
checked  ;  and  Seriland  remained  unknown, 
save  as  to   its   coast,  and  except  in  a  vague 
way  as  the  home  of  a  blood-thirsty  tribe 
from  time  immemorial. 

During  the  autumn  of  1894  an  expedition 
was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  through  Papagueria  and  into  the 
border  of  the  Seri  country  for  purposes  of 
ethnic  and  collateral  research  ;  during  the 
past  autumn  an  expedition  of  related  aim 
was  conducted  along  other  lines  through 
Papagueria  and  into  Seriland,  which  was 
thus  for  the  first  time  explored  and  surveyed 
with  some  degree  of  thoroughness.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  later  expedition  was 
the  making  of  collections  representing  the 
habits  and  customs,  and  especially  the  mari- 
time life  of  the  Seri  Indians ;  but  so  far  as 
practicable,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  op- 
portunity for  observation  in  other  directions, 
not  only  in  the  Sen  country,  but  through- 
out Papagueria.  Some  of  the  lines  of  ob- 
servation may  be  indicated  briefly. 

*Tinaja,  as  used  by  Spanish  Americans,  is  a  natural 
bowl  or  bowl-shai)e  ca\4ty,  specifically  the  cavity  be- 
low a  waterfall,  es];)ecially  when  partly  filled  with 
-water  ;  in  a  more  general  way  it  is  extended  to  tem- 
I)orary  pools,  springs  too  feeble  to  form  streams,  etc. 
In  its  specific  application  it  has  no  equivalent  in,  and 
would  be  a  desirable  addition  to,  the  English  lan- 
guage. 


GEOGRAPHY   AND   GEOLOGY. 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  two  expe- 
ditions may  be  conceived  as  a  great  plain 
sloping  south  westward  from  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  Golf  of  Califomia, 
relieved  by  occasional  ragged  mountain 
ranges  generally  trending  parallel  with  the 
high  Sierra  which  divide  the  plain  into  a 
succession  of  lesser  plains  or  broad  valleys ; 
and  the  great  plain  must  be  conceived  as 
undulating  somewhat,  the  chief  irregularity 
being  the  subcontinental  divide  coincid- 
ing approximately  with  the  international 
boundary. 

•  The  region  is  extremely  arid,  the  annual 
rainfall  averaging  probably  less  than  five 
inches,  and  perhaps  less  than  two  inches 
throughout  the  western  half  of  the  area. 
Streams  gather  in  the  mountain  gorges,  and 
those  heading  in  the  Sierra  unite  to  form  a 
few  rivers  ;  but  as  the  waters  push  out  over 
the  plain  they  are  partly  evaporated,  partly 
absorbed  by  the  dry  earth,  so  that  even  the 
highest  freshets  never  reach  the  sea  ;  and 
most  of  the  streams  flow  only  a  few  miles  or 
at  most  a  few  scores  of  miles,  and  this  only 
during  the  rainy  seasons  or  after  sporadic 
storms. 

The  mountains,  especially  the  minor 
ranges  of  the  Sierra,  are  notable  for  rugged- 
ness  and  steepness  of  profile;  they  are  re- 
markable also  in  that  they  usually  rise  from 
the  plain  abruptly  or  with  relatively  in- 
conspicuous intermediate  slopes — ^as  a  clever 
writer  expresses  it  (picturesquely,  but  mis^ 
takenly,  except  in  appearance)  they  are  'as 
men  buried  to  the  neck.'  The  mountain 
ranges  are  either  naked  rocks  or  steep  talus 
slopes  of  coarse  debris,  supporting  a  scant 
sub-desert  vegetation  which  increases  in 
abundance  toward  the  summits;  the  rocks 
being  either  metamorphic  sedimentaries 
probably  of  Mesozoic  age,  or  somewhat 
younger  volcanics,  a  few  nucleal  ridges  be- 
ing granitoid.  The  broad  intermontane 
plains  are  made  up  in  part  of  alluvial  or 
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torrential  debris,  fine  at  the  lower  levels, 
coarser  toward  the  bounding  foot-hills  and 
ranges,  though  it  is  remarkable,  and  indeed 
paradoxical,  that  they  consist  in  large  part 
of  the  planed  edges  of  hard  rock  strata  such 
as  form  the  adjacent  mountains;  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  whether  built  or  carved, 
being  sparsely  dotted  with  trees  and  shrubs 
of  sub-desert  habit.     Toward  the  coast  the 
pltons  Ue  but  little  above  and  in  some  cases 
apparently  below  sea-level,  and  are  com- 
posed   of    marine     sediments,    sometimes 
abundantly   charged  with    recent   shells; 
when  the  surface   is  usually  a  succession 
of  playas  and  sand  dunes. 

Seriland  is  an  exceptionally  mountainous 
portion  of  the  great  westward-sloping  plain, 
,   lying  near  the  line  along  which  it  dips  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  gulf ;  indeed  a  part 
of  this  staunch  little  dominion  lies  beyond 
the  general  coast  line  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  itself  the 
precise  homologue  of  the  upland  intermon- 
tane valleys  save  that  it  is  occupied  by  tide 
water  and  faintly  sculptured  by  waves  and 
tidal  currents.     The  main  insular  portion 
of  the  territory  is  Tiburon   Island,   about 
500  square  miles  in  area  ;  the  continental 
portion  is  some  2500  square  miles  in  area; 
and  a  few  small  islands  adjacent  to  Tiburon 
and  the  Sonoran  coast  belong  to  the  same 
natural  district,  and  are  held  by  the  Seri 
Indians.     Tiburon  Island  comprises  half  a 
dozen  ranges,  major  and  minor,  the  higher 
peaks  rising  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
tide;  in  its  principal  interior  valley  there  is  a 
feeble  stream,  gathering  among  the  higher 
peaks  and  wasting  within  a  few  miles,  be- 
sides some  half  dozen  tinajas  and  springlets. 
Sonoran  Seriland  is  also  mountainous,  the 
culminating  peak  rising  about  5000  feet 
above  tide,  and  contains  a  feeble  permanent 
spring  and  two   or  three  water  holes  in 
which  the  water  is  brackish.     Of  the  entire 
area  south  of  Gila  river  and  west  of  the 
Sierra,  about  four-fifths  may  be  classed  as 


plain,  one-fifth  as  mountains;  but  in  Seri 
land  more  than  two-fifths   and   probably 
three- fifths  must  be  classed  as  mountains, 
leaving  only   a  moderate    fraction    to   be 
classed  as  plain.     This  mountainous  tract 
is  separated  from  Papagueria  by  a  broad 
waterless  zone  of  playas  and  sand  dunes, 
abounding    in  partially    fossilized    shells. 
It  is  to  this  desert  barrier,  20  to  40  miles 
across,    that    the    isolation,    and    appar- 
entiy  many  of  the  characteristics,  of  the 
Seri  Indians  are  due;    for  it  is  a  natural 
boundary,  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and 
eflFective  on  the  Continent,  practically  im- 
passable without  special  training,  and  so 
conditioned  as  to  be  easily  defended  along 
the  inner  margin  in  case  of  invasion. 

When  the  mountains  and  intermontane 
|)lains  of  Papagueria  and  Seriland  are  ex- 
amined in  detail,  certain  peculiarities  ap- 
pear :     As  already  observed,  the  mountains 
are  notable  for  ruggedness  and  the  plains 
for  flatness  nearly  or  quite  to  the  mountain 
bases  ;  again,  the  parallel  ranges  are  found 
to  be  occasionally  united  by  cross  bars,  so 
that  a  common  form  of  mountain  plan  may 
be  likened  to  the  letter  H  ;  still  ftirther,  it  is 
found  that  the  larger  arroyas  and  rivers 
seldom  follow  the  axes  of  the  valleys,  but 
usually  flow  athwart  them  and  frequently 
traverse  the  bounding  ranges  in   narrow 
gorges  opening  toward  the  gulf,  while  many 
southward-flowing    streams    head   on    the 
northern    sides    of    the    cross-bar    ranges 
through  which  they  pass  in  youthful  can- 
yons. On  a^ssembling  these  peculiarities,  they 
are  found  to  point  toward  two  successive 
sets  of  geologic  conditions:     The  distribu- 
tion of  the  minor  ranges  with  their  trans- 
verse connections,  coupled   with  the   fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  inter- 
montane plains  is  planed,  indicates  that  the 
region  was  formely  a  plateau  which  main- 
tained its  altitude  and  attitude  until  the 
feeble    sub-desert    streams    degraded     the 
greater  part  of  the  mass,  leaving  only  the 
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harder  ledges  and  broader  divides  as  rem- 
nantal  ranges ;  while  the  incongruity  of  the 
modem  waterways  indicates  that,  after  as- 
suming this  general  configuration,  the  tract 
was  tilted  southwestward  in  such  manner 
as  to  stimulate  the  streams  flowing  in  this 
direction  and  paralyze  those  flowing  north- 
eastward, and  thus  to  produce  a  general 
migration  of   divides.    These    indications 
may  perhaps  be  misleading,  or  may  have 
been  misinterpreted ;  and  the  abrupt  tran- 
sition from  rugged  mountain  slope  to  planed 
base-level  is  an  attendant  feature  which  re- 
quires  explanation  before  the  interpreta- 
tion  can  be  regarded  as   flnal.     The  re- 
searches relating  to  this  subject  are  not 
complete,  but  both  Mr.  Willard  D.  John- 
son, of  the  later  expedition,  and  the  writer 
have  collected  data  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Among  other  data  may  be  mentioned  an 
admirable  section  exposed  along   the  gulf 
shore  from  Kinb  bay  to  San  Miguel  point 
(some  20  miles),  in  which  the  relations  be- 
tween rugged  range,  planed  base-level,  and 
torrential  plain  are  clearly  shown. 

Mr.  Johnson  carried  forward  a  planeta- 
ble  survey  throughout  Papagueria  and  Seri- 
land,  which  will  not  only  yield  the  first 
trustworthy  map  of  the  region,  but  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  representation  and 
interpretation  of  the  geology.  * 

METEOBOIjOOT. 

Throughout  the  expeditions  of  1894  and 
1895,  noninstrumental  observations  were 
made  on  winds,  clouds,  precipitation,  frosts, 
etc.,  and  noted  with  considerable  care,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  influence  of 
these  elements  of  the  weather  on  geologic 
process,  on  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  on  the 
human  population,  native  and  introduced. 
These  notes,  made  incidentally  at  a  con- 
stantly shifting  base  and  for  short  periods 

*  A  preliminary  impression  of  the  Seriland  portion 
of  the  map  will  appear  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  April,  1S96. 


only,  would  be  of  little  value  in  a  region 
adequately  supplied  with  meteorologic  sta- 
tions, but  acquire  some  value  from  the  dearth 
of  observations  in  the  district  to  which  they 
pertain,  particularly  since  this  district  aids 
in  shaping  the  weather  conditions  prevail- 
ing over  a  considerable  area  in  southwest- 
ern United  States.  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe 
has  signified  a  desire  to  publish  the  notes 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  the  material  will  thus  be  made 
accessible  to  meteorologists.  The  notes  ac- 
quire value  also  from  the  close  relation  be- 
tween weather  and  life  in  this  region. 

It  may  be  observed  in  brief  that  the  chief 
weather  characteristic  of  the  region  is  arid- 
ity, the  rainfall  being  limited  in  quantity 
and  irregular  in  distribution  ;  there  are  two 
nominally  rainy  seasons,  in  July- August 
and  January-February,  respectively,  but 
rains  sometimes  occur  at  other  times,  while 
precipitation  often  fails  during  these  sea- 
sons ;  but  whether  rain  falls  or  not,  these 
are  seasons  of  greater  or  less  humidity  of 
the  air,  so  that  the  flora  is  vivified  semi-an- 
nually, whereby  many  species  are  undoubt- 
edly enabled  to  survive  the  seasons  of 
drought.  The  second  weather  characteris- 
tic is  heat,  especially  at  lower  altitudes  ;  the 
summers  are  oppressive  for  men  and  ani- 
mals, the  winters  no  more  than  pleasantly 
cool— the  weather  in  Seriland  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that,  while  these  In- 
dians have  words  for  rain  and  hail,  they 
have  none  for  ice,  snow,  or  frost.  Another 
characteristic  is  the  dearth  of  clouds,  and 
the  consequent  intensity  of  light  and  fervid- 
ness  of  insolation  by  which  the  skins  of  men 
and  animals  are  undoubtedly,  and  the  habits 
of  certain  plants  apparently,  affected.  To- 
ward the  coast,  fogs  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  autumn,  and  are  said  to  occur  at  other 
seasons  ;  this  weather  condition  appears  to 
affect  the  flora  for  10  to  50  miles  inland, 
according  to  the  local  configuration.     The 
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relations  between  weather  and  the  life  of 
the  region,  human  and  sub-human,  are  thus 
manifold— indeed  not  only  the  superficial 
but  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
living  things,  the  very  laws   of  individual 
and    collective    development,   are    largely 
traceable  to  weather  conditions  ;  but  in  a 
summary  statement  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  suggest  the  bearing  of  the  re- 
searches relating  to  this  subject. 


ABCHJEOLOGY. 

During  the  earlier  expedition  it  was  as- 
certained   that  prehistoric  works  abound 
throughout  much  of  Papagueria  ;   during 
the  later  journeys  the  observations  on  this 
subject  were  extended.    In  almost  every 
valley  containing  sufficient  water  to  sup- 
port a  population  howsoever  limited,  ruins 
of  ancient  villages,  remains  of  irrigation 
works,  etc.,  are  found  ;  the  only  exceptional 
valleys  being  those  in  which  modern  civili- 
zation is  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  more 
conspicuous  traces  of  earlier  culture.   More- 
over, the  prehistoric  ruins  are  in   general 
more  extensive  than  the  modern  villages, 
while  the  ancient    irrigation  works    and 
fields  are  carried  further  up  the  valley-sides 
than  the  modern  acequias  and  farms,  indica- 
ting that  the  ancient  agriculture  was  the 
more  extended.     The  artifacts  found  in  the 
ancient  villages  prove  that  the  prehistoric 
people  were  potters  and  that  their  fictile 
ware  was  somewhat  finer  in  quality  than 
that  manufactured  by  the  modern  Papago ; 
that  they  were  a  peaceful  folk,  using  stone 
axes,  mortars  and  pestles,  hammers,  foot- 
balls, etc.;  that  they  had  temples  or  other 
dominant  structures  more  elaborately  fur- 
nished than  their  ordinary  dwellings  ;  and 
there  is  fairly  clear  indication  that  they 
corralled    a    small   domestic  animal,  but 
that  they  were  without  larger  stock  such  as 
was  later  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.   As- 
sociated with  these  ancient  relics  of  well- 
known  kinds  there  is  a  distinctive  class  of 


ancient  works  known  generally  among  the 
Mexicans  as    '  las  trincheras '   (entranched 
mountains),  usually  found  in  the  inmiediate 
vicinity  of  fertile  valleys  and  especially 
characteristic  of  portions  of  these  valleys 
now,   as  in  prehistoric    times,    especially 
adapted  to  settlement.    CJommonly  the  site 
is  a  steep-sided  bntte  or  isolated  mountain 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  work  it- 
self is  a  rough  and  rather  irregular  wall  of 
loose  stones  drcumscribing  the  butte  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  the  walls  are  mul- 
tiplied or  built  out  into  bastions,  particu- 
larly on  the  gentler  slopes,  and  they  may  be 
interrupted  where  the  slopes  are  precipitous. 
The  walls  support  either  narrow  pathways 
or  broad  terraces  on  which  house-circles  are 
sometimes  found  ;  and  along  and  within  the 
walls  the  ground  is  frequently  sprinkled  with 
potsherds  and  wasters  of  foreign  rock.     No 
granaries  or  reservoirs  have  been   found 
within  the  endLosures,  nor  is  there  anything 
to  indicate  permanent  or  long-continued 

occupancy. 

Specially  noteworthy  examples  of  this 
class  of  works  were  carefully  surveyed  dur- 
ing the  recent  expedition,  near  San  Rafael 
de  Alamito,  in  Magdalena  VaUey,  35  miles 
southeast  of  Altar;  the  two  principal  buttes 
being   known  specifically  as    'Las   Trin- 
cheras,'   or    as   ^Trinchera'    and    '  Trin- 
cherita.'  Thelargerbutte,  nearly  a  mile  long 
and  650  feet  high,  is  terraced  from  bottom  to 
top  half  way  round,  and  on  the  other  side  is 
waUed  and  tmraced  in  part ;  the  smaller  is 
similarly  terraced  most  of  the  way  round. 
The  retaining-walls  or  revetments  are  mas- 
sive and  in  some  cases  fully  20   feet  in 
height,  and  are  usually  carried  from  two  to 
five  feet  above  the  terrace  in  the  form  of 
breastworks,    while    free    waUs    of   equal 
height  are    distributed    over    the   gentler 
slopes;  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  stone 
artifacts,  as  well  as  spalls  and   cores  of 
transported   rock,  besprinkle   the   ground 
and  might  be  ooUected  m  tons.     These 
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works  are  conspicuous  because  of  magni- 
tude; the  prehistoric  works  of  Papagueria 
in  gen-eral  are  noteworthy  in  extent,  and 
in  that  they  appear  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  more  numerous  population  than 
that  of  historic  times  who  stored  and  con- 
trolled storm  waters  and  thus  occupied  a 
higher  culture-plane  than  the  modern  In- 
dian, Mexican  and  American  inhabitants 
of  the  same  region. 

During  the  recent  expedition  it  was 
ascertained  that,  while  the  prehistoric 
works  of  Papagueria  stretch  to  the  south- 
western boundary  of  that  territory  they  do 
not  extend  into  Seriland,  where  no  ancient 
works  were  found  except  shell  heaps, 
cairns,  etc.,  such  as  the  Seri  now  accumu- 
late. Some  of  the  shell  heaps  are,  however, 
of  great  volume  and  extent,  and  so  situated 
as  to  prove  that  they  have  survived  con- 
siderable geographic  changes ;  thus  a  mound 
built  almost  wholly  of  clam  shells  (belonging 
to  a  series  covering  several  acres)  is  some 
60  feet  high  and  over  300  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  located  on  a  part  of  the  shore  where 
there  are  now  no  clam  flats,  which  the 
waves  have  invaded  until  a  considerable 
part  of  the  mound  has  been  swept  away — 
the  section  thus  exposed  revealing  typical 
Seri  potsherds  and  stone  hammers  from 
top  to  bottom.  So  Seriland  appears  to  be 
an  archseologic  as  well  as  an  ethnic  unit, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
territory  was  ever  held  by  other  people  than 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  tribe. 

9 

BIOLOGY. 

During  the  earlier  expedition  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Papa- 
guara  display  certain  characteristics  which 
were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  pecu- 
liar environment;  and  during  the  later 
expedition  further  notes  relating  to  this 
subject  were  made,  and  a  small  collec- 
tion of  plants  was  gathered  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  J.  W.  Toumey,  of 


the  University  rf  Arizona,  for  identification 
and  study.     While    the  observations  on 
plants  and  ^tiitnalg  were    in    a  measure 
casual    and    weie   not  guided  by  expert 
knowledge^   they  proved  particularly  sug- 
gestive in  their  bearing  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same 
r^ion  and  th^  OiYironnient.    These  biotic 
studies  indicate  that,  in  sub-desert  regions, 
the  develo^nent  of  the  individual  and  the 
species  is  determined  primarily  by  a  rigor- 
ous enviromcnt ;  so  that  the  course  of  de- 
yelofHuent  tends  at  the  same  time  toward 
pronounced    individuality  and    toward   a 
complex  system  of  cooperation  among  di- 
verse organisms,  whereby  each  immediately 
antagonizes,  but  ultimately  serves,  its  con- 
temporaries.   ScMue  nS  the  inferences  from 
the  observations  of  the  earlier  expedition 
have  already  been  stated*  and  need  not  be 
repeated ;  but  many  new  examples,   con- 
gruous with  those  previously  collected,  were 
noted. 

Among  flie  most  interesting  observations 
are  those  pertaining  to  the  cooperative  in- 
terrelation betweoi  animal  and  v^etal  or- 
ganisms,  wliexri>y  each  d^ends  on  the  other 
for  existence ;  this  being  the  stage  of  vital 
co5perati<m  called  commensality.  The  best 
known  examples  of  commensality  are  those 
of  the  fig  and  fig  insect  and  the  yucca  and 
yucca  moth,  in  whidi  the  relation  was  es- 
tablished by  Silej ;  though  a  still  more  strik- 
ing example,  in  whidi,  however,  the  relation 
has  not  yet  been  denonstrated,  is  that  of 
the  saguaro,  or  giant  cactus  ( Cereu^s  Gigan- 
tetui)  and  its  insect  mate.  During  the  re- 
cent trip  two  distinct  plants  were  found 
apparently  to  represeit  a  still  more  complex 
miscigeneas :  The  cina  {Cerefis  schotti),  one 
of  the  most  abundant  cacti  of  southern 
Papagueria  and  Seriland,  seems  not  to 
flower  or  fruit  under  what  would  commonly 
be  considered  normal  ccmditions,  but  only 

(* 'The  BfgJMing    cf    Agrioaltare,'    American 
AnthropolcgisI,  Volnie  TIIL,  18^  pp.  350-375. ) 
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after  attack  and  injury  by  a  certain  insect 
(not  yet  identified;.     Normally  the  young 
cactus  sends  up  half  a  dozen  or  more  mass- 
ive stems,  usually  5  to  10  feet  high  and  3 
or  4  inches  in  diameter,  beset  with  thorns 
along  each  of  the  5,  6,  or  7  ribs ;   subse- 
quently branches  spring  from  these  stems, 
and  the  plant  gradually  expands  into  a 
clump  or  colony  a  dozen  feet  or  yards  across. 
Thus  far  the  plant  remains  an  individual, 
the  product  of  a  single  seed ;  and  the  period 
of    individual    development    undoubtedly 
covers  a  long  term  of  years,    since    the 
younger  branches    remain    vigorous    long 
after  the  original  stems  have  died  and  de- 
cayed.   Now,  so  far  as  the  observations  go, 
they  indicate  that  the  plant  does  not  nec- 
essarily or  normally  fructify  during  this 
term  of  individual  development,  but  that  if 
its  insect  enemy  and  mate  chances  to  de- 
posit eggs  in  the  pulp  toward  the  extremity 
of  branch  or  trunk  several  changes  super- 
vene.    In  the  first  place  the  eggs  develop 
and  in  due  time  the  larvae  emerge  and  feed 
on  the  pulp  ;  then  the  branch  shrivels,  los- 
ing a  quarter  or  third  of  its  diameter,  and 
a  pilage  of  slender  spines  or  stiff  bristles 
springs  and  soon  covers  the  shrunken  por- 
tion, which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ; 
next,  under  the  protection  of  these  spines, 
a  bright-colored  flower  is  put  forth,  and  this 
in  time  is  followed  by  the  fruit.     It  is  of 
course  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sequence 
has  nol  been  studied  as  a  succession  of 
stages  in  the  same  plant,  but  only  as  an  un- 
broken series  of  stages  exhibited  by  many 
plants,  so  that  the  sequence  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  established  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
observations  go,  they  tend  in  that  direction. 
Essentially  parallel  to  the  behavior  of  the 
cina  is  that  of  the   dicotyledonous  bush 
called  by  the  Mexicans  tor otito  (not  yet 
identified),  the  geographic  distribution  of 
which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  cina. 
For  a  long  time  this  plant  was  a  puzzle  be- 
cause no  indication  of  the  mode  of  repro- 


duction was  perceived.   It  grows  in  a  clump 
of  two  or  three  or  a  dozen   stems  springing 
from  a  single  root,  and  the  colony  or  clump 
retains  vitality  much  longer  than  individual 
branches,  which  apparently  spring  up,  at- 
tain full  growth,  die,  and  decay,  while  yet 
the  colony  survives,  so  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cina,  the  term  of  individual  existence 
is  manifestly  long.     At  length  it  was  noted 
that  the  extremities  of  the  separate  stems 
or  branches  occasionally  present  an  abnor- 
mal appearance — ^tumescent,  gnarled  and 
twisted,  with  leaves   or  petioles  attached  ; 
and  on   dissection   it  was  found  that  such 
diseased  twigs  contain  eggs  or  larvae.  Then, 
as  the  season  progressed,  it  was  found  that 
the  tumescent  twigs — and  these  only — some- 
times bear  small  flowers  and,  quite  rarely, 
a  nutty  fruit.     So  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
the  cina,  the  flowering  appears   to   depend 
on  the  development  of  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion resulting  from  ovaposition  by  an  insect 
(which  was  not  seen   in  the  imago  form  ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  a  necessary  stage  in 
in  the  history  of  any  individual,  since   in 
many  cases  the  tumescent  twig  withers  and 
falls  off  without  flowering  and  of  course 
without  fruiting,  while  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  flowers  appear  to  produce  nuts. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  observations  are  sug- 
gestive, though  not   demonstrative,  of  an 
ontogenic  sequence  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  sequence  is  in  precise  accord  with 
the  biotic  relations   prevailing  in  this  dis- 
trict, under  which   the  tendency  is  to  per- 
petuate species  by  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
individual  rather  than  by  multiplying  prog- 
eny,  under  which  all   living  things  tend 
to  enter  a  solidarity  of  remarkable  perfec- 
tion, and  under  which  phylogenic  develop- 
ment is  either  forced  and  intensified   or  cut 
off  by   the  pressure  of  an  adverse  inorganic 
environment.     Granting  the   sequence,  or 
even  admitting  only  the  indubitable  inter- 
relations found  in  the  region,  it  follows  that 
the  living  things   of  the   desert  conserve 
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much  of  the  energy  commonly  expended  in 
reproduction,  and  thereby  approach  the 
plane  occupied  by  the  higher  animals,  with 
man  at  their  head,  among  which  progeny 
are  reduced  in  number  and  improved  in  the 
perfection  of  their  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment^the  plane  of  solidarity  founded  on 
conscious  or  unconscious  altruism,  whose 
occupants,  sometimes  erroneously  classed 
as  sexually  degenerate,  are  the  socially  re- 
generate of  the  earth  in  that  they  are  fitted 
to  the  fuhiess  of  life  in  all  its  forms. 

During   the   earlier  expedition   it    was 
found  that  the  plants  of  Papagueria,  "  how- 
soever divergent  phylogenically,  are  not- 
ably convergent  in  a  certain  group  of  char- 
acters,   including    leaflessness,     waxiness 
hairiness,  thominess,  and  greenness";*  dur- 
ing the  later  trip   these  inferences  were 
verified  and  corroborated,  and  it  was  also 
observed  that  still  other  features  are  com- 
mon   among    genetically    diverse    plants. 
Thus,  there  is  a  series  of  trees  and  woody 
shrubs,  including  a  half  dozen  desert  forms 
known  as  torote,   torotito,   etc.    (not  yet 
identified),    which    are    characterized    by 
swollen  trunks  and  squat  forms,  in  which 
the  woody  tissue  is  pulpy  in  texture  and 
saturated  with  watery  or  slightly  viscid  sap. 
When  trunk  or  branch  is  wounded  the  sap 
exudes  and  quickly  heals  the  wound,  either 
by  coating  it  with  lacquer  or  encrusting  it 
with  gum ;  and  when  the  plant  dies  the  sap 
escapes  and  the  wood  shrinks  and  gapes 
widely,  even   before  the  bark   decays,   so 
that  decomposition  is  rapid  and  the  dead 
crop  quickly  makes  way  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration.    This  pulpiness  of  stem  among 
ligneous  plants  is  like  unto  the  pulpiness  of 
the  cactus  and  agave,  which  appears  to  be 
a  device  for  the  storage  of  water;  and  while 
a  few  of  the  desert  trees  (ironwood,  cat- 
claw  and  paloblanca)  are  characterized  by 
firm  woody  tissue,  most  of  the  arboreal 
forms  consist  largely  of  water-storing  tis- 
*0p.  cit.,  page  362. 


sue,  which  may  be  inferred  to  represent 
phylogenic  adjustment  to  an  arid  environ- 
ment.   Commonly  these  water-filled  trees, 
with  certain  lesser  shrubs  abounding  in  vis- 
cid juices  and  gum,  are  acrid,  astringent  or 
ill-flavored,  and  some  are  alleged  to  be  pois- 
onous ;  others  are  pungent  or  noisome  in 
odor  (e.  g.  the  yellowtorote  has  a  penetrating 
cedar-like  odor  which  is  highly  oflfensive  to 
many  animals).     Associated    with    these 
sappy  and  juicy  plants  there  is  a  variety  of 
spicy  shrubs  which  in  the  settled  districts  are 
used  as  condiments  and  even  as  substitutes 
for  salt  in  curing  meat.     Many  of  these 
plants  are  used  medicinally;  after  describing 
in  detail  the  virtues  of  thirty-six  medicinal 
plants,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Rudo 
Ensayo '  (Sonera's  classic,  written  in  1763), 
adds,  '<  Among  the  great  variety  of  plants 
found  at  every  step  there  is  hardly  one  that 
has   not    healing  qualities;"*   and  there 
is  reason  to  anticipate  substantial  additions 
to  the  pharmacopcea  as  the  flora  is  studied 
systematically.     Now  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  high-flavored  and  strong-odored  plants 
are  without  thorns  or  other  mechanical  pro- 
tective appurtenances  ;  and,  in  view  of  all 
the  relations,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
infer  that  the  flavors  and  odors  are  protec- 
tive and  the  product  of  phylogenic  develop- 
ment under  the  local  conditions.     If  this  be 
so,  it  would  appear  that  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  devices  for  individual  protection 
are  related  reciprocally ;  and  this  cdrollary 
finds  direct  support  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  cacti,  for  the  juice  of  the  scant-thorned 
cina  is  offensive  to  herbivores,  while  the 
well-thomed  cholla  and  nopal  are  eaten  by 
stock  when  the  thorns  are  burned  off  by  the 
vaqueros,  and  the  bisnaga,    thorniest    of 
known  plants,  yields  a  nearly  pure  water 
which  has  saved  the  lives  of  scores  of  ex- 
plorers (indeed  the  work  of  the  last  expedi- 
tion  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  supplies 


♦Am.  Cath.  Hist.  Soc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  V. 
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jdrawn  from  this  natural  well  of  the  desert). 
Other  relations  among  the  plants  and  be- 
tween the  flora  and  fauna  were  noted,  but 
in  a  summary  statement  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  only  a  few  leading  lines  of  obser- 
vation. 

DEMOLOGY.* 

In  the  course  of  the  earlier  expedition  it 
was  found  that  if  the  plants,  animals  and 
men  of  the  desert  be  compared  with  respect 
to  individual  or  physiologic   {i.  e.,  purely 
biotic)  characters  "  the  stationary  plants 
have  suffered  greatest  modification,  the  en- 
vironment-driven animals  less,  and  the  en- 
vironment-molding humans  least  of  all ;" 
but  that  "  when  they  are  compared  with 
respect  to  collective  or  demotic  modifica- 
tion, it  becomes  manifest  that  the  moveless 
plants  are  least,  the  moving  animals  more, 
and  prevising  men  most  profoundly  modi- 
fied, "f    It  was  found  also  that  the  collec- 
tive modification  tends  through  cooperation 
to  the  development  of  a  solidarity  in  which 
the    several    organisms    unconsciously   or 
semi-consciously  combine  against  the  rigor- 
ous environment.   Finally  it  was  fouixd  that 
there  are  three  stages  in  the  cooperation 
of  plants,  animals  and  men,  viz.:    commu- 
nality,  in  which  the   organisms  stand  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection  yet  retain  un- 
diminished   individuality ;    commensality, 
in  which  unlike  organisms  unite  to  the  end 
•that  one  or  both  species  may  be  perpetu- 
ated ;  and  agriculture,  or  the  state  in  which 
intelligent  organisms  (especially  ants  and 
men)  regulate  the  course  of  common  devel- 
opment by  exclusion  of  the  perverse.   Thus 
the  earlier  researches   indicated  not  only 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  relation  between 
biotic  and  demotic  characters,  but  that,  in 
a  rigorous  environment,  the  latter  charac- 

*Thi8  term  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  sociology  in 
its  widest  sense,  but  with  still  wider  meaning.  It 
may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  organizations, 
whether  spontaneous  or  purposive,  among  organisms. 

t*The  Beginning  of  Agriculture,^  op.  cit.,  p.  374. 


ters  are  found  among  nongregarious  ani- 
mals and  plants  as  well  as  among  men  and 
gregarious  animals.  The  researches  also 
supplemented  historical  records  proving 
that  agriculture  began  in  desert  regions  by 
showing  the  manner  in  which  intelligent 
organisms  are  unavoidably  forced  into  this 
highest  grade  of  cooperation  by  desert 
conditions. 

During    the    later    expedition    the    re- 
searches concerning  collective  or  demotic 
relations  were  continued .    The  observations 
among  the  Papago  Indians  were  extended 
not  simply  to  the  relations  between  the 
human   group  and  the  sub-human  assem- 
blage, but  also  to  the  relations  among  the 
individuals  and  sub-groups  of  the  human  as- 
semblage.    The  details  noted  are  many  and 
of  a  diverse  character,  and  it  must  suffice  at 
present  to  indicate  their  sum.     In  general, 
it  was  found  that  the  continual  struggle  for 
existence    under    adverse    conditions   has 
tended  to  strengthen  character  among  the 
human  units,  and  to  render  each  individual 
strong,    self-reliant,    resourceful,   decisive, 
just  as  the  plants  and  sub-human  animals 
have  been  rendered  long-lived  and  vigorous  ; 
but  that  this  tendency  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality  is  accompanied  by  an 
altruistic  tendency  under  which  the  human 
units  are  brought  into  sympathy  and  union 
of  exceptional  closeness.    In  nomadic  desert 
life  individuals  and  small  groups  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  risk  of  death  by 
thirst,   and  occasion  frequently  arises  for 
other  individuals  or  sub-groups  of  the  same 
assemblage  or  tribe  to  relieve  the  sufferers, 
and  if   this    is    done    the    assemblage   is 
strengthened,  while  if  it  is  not  done  the  as- 
semblage  is   weakened.     So  also  isolated 
individuals  are  in  danger  of  starvation,  of 
attack  by  predatory  animals,  of  poisoning 
by  animals  and  plants,  or  of  death  in  other 
ways,  in  a  larger  ratio  than  when  several 
are  in  company  ;  yet  the  character  of  the 
country  is  such  that  hunters,  warriors  and 
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manful  opposition  to  their  predation,  to  re- 
treat to  their  stronghold,  which  they  have 
stoutly  defended  against  invasion.  There 
they  subsist  on  abundant  and  easily  ob- 
tained sea  food,  on  the  game  of  the  sub- 
desert  mountain  slopes,  and  in  season  on 
the  fruits  of  cacti  and  other  plants  of  the 
foot-hills ;  and  since  these  sources  of  sub- 
sistence unfailing  and  easily  reached 
through  means  shared  with  feral  animals, 
the  Seri  tribesmen  have  ever  been  notably 
independent  of  other  peoples  and  cultures, 
and  this  territorial  dominion  has  remained 
an  ethnic  unit  since  the  time  of  Coronado. 
The  Seri  Indians  display  several  more  or 
less  distinctive  characteristics,  both  biotic  or 
individual,  and  demotic  or  collective.  Indi- 
vidually they  are  of  superb  physique,  able 
to  run  down  fleet  game  and  capture  half- 
wild  Mexican  horses  without  ropes  or  pro- 
jectiles ;  able  to  run  across  the  sand  dunes 
and  playas  of  their  bounding  desert,  water- 
less and  foodless,  so  rapidly  as  to  escape 
pursuing  horsemen  ;  able  to  abstain  from 
food  and  water  for  days ;  able  habitually  to 
pass  barefoot  through  cactus  thickets  and 
over  jagged  rock  slopes  without  thought  of 
discomfort ;  able  to  gorge  carrion  and  swill 
the  reeking  filth  of  shrunken  tinajas 
without  injury ;  typically  they  are  trained 
athletes,  strengthened  against  exercise, 
habituated  against  abstinence,  hardened 
against  pain,  and  inured  against  poison,  all 
at  the  same  time  and  all  in  remarkable  de- 
gree. Considered  as  a  demotic  unit,  the 
Seri  are  characterized  by  hereditary  enmity 
toward  alien  peoples  ;  for  three  and  a  half 
centuries  they  have  been  at  war  or  on  the 
verge  of  war  with  Spanish  explorers  and 
missionaries,  with  neighboring  tribes,  with 
Mexican  pioneers,  with  American  prospec- 
tors ;  they  profess  a  passion  for  alien  blood, 
always  gratified  save  when  they  are  de- 
terred by  fear;  they  are  fiercely  endogamous 
and  the  blackest  crime  in  their  calendar 
to-day  is  the  infraction  of  this  law ;  they 


speak  a  distinct  language,  appareutlj'  repre- 
senting a  distinct  stock ;  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  their  mythology  is  distinct; 
save  for  a  few  simple  arts  that  seem  to 
have  been  acquired  through  imitation, 
their  culture  is  primitive,  protolithic  as  to 
stone,  nascent  only  as  to  customary  and 
house-building,  unborn  as  to  agriculture, 
and  well  advanced  only  in  connection  with 
their  reed  balsas  and  the  cords  of  vegetal 
fibre  or  human  hair  used  in  making  them ; 
their  grade  of  cooperation  or  order  of  soli- 
darity is  below  that  of  the  farmer  ant,  be- 
low that  of  the  yucca  moth,  not  even  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  seed-scattering  bird  that  has 
aided  in  giving  character  to  a  flora,  for  (ex- 
cept that  they  have  domesticated  dogs) 
they  merely  destroy  and  never  propagate 
or  otherwise  aid  associated  organisms  ;  col- 
lectively they  are  bitterly  inimical  to  men, 
animals  and  plants,  and  are  parasitic  on  a 
peculiarly  conditioned  tract  to  which  they 
have  adjusted  physique  and  tribal  custom. 
Considered  as  a  group  composed  of  inter- 
related individuals  and  subgroups,  the 
characteristics  of  the  Seri  Indians  include 
strong  family  ties,  manifested  especially  in 
maternal  affection  and  in  their  little-under- 
stood kinship  system ;  firm  conjugal  bonds 
(despite  modern  polygyny  due  to  repeated 
decimation  of  the  warriors),  displayed  in 
their  endogamy  and  in  a  singular  marriage 
custom  ;  fixed  tribal  union  (despite  internal 
dissension  in  the  intervals  of  external  con- 
flict), revealed  in  community  of  property 
and  interests  especially  in  relation  to  alien 
peoples  ;  and  rigid  adherence  to  custom,  as 
exemplified  in  the  crudeness  of  their  arts, 
in  their  habit  of  locating  camps  and  habita- 
tions far  from  fresh  water,  in  their  amor 
patriae,  and  in  many  other  ways,  i.  e.,  their 
intertribal  characteristics,  like  their  physi- 
cal attributes,  are  strongly  individualized 
and  tend  toward  tribal  integrity,  independ- 
ence and  isolation.  History  and  archaeology 
indicate  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Seri 
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have  persisted  long  ;    for  three  and  a  half 
centuries  they  have  been  known  as  fierce 
and  powerful  warriors,  tumultuous  in  battle 
and  swift  in  retreat;  reputed  as  users  of 
poisoned  arrows  and  perpetrators  of  repul- 
sive atrocities  in  their  endless  and  relentless 
warfare  ;  regarded  as  Ishmaelites  harboring 
in  the  fastnesses  of  a  desert  island  (for  the 
insular  and  continental  portions  of  Seriland 
have  never  been  clearly  discriminated  by 
neighboring     peoples) ,     whose    bestiality 
placed  them  all  but  beyond  the  pale  of  hu- 
man kind.      There   are  indeed  records  of 
attempted     conversion     and    subjugation 
among  the  rancherias  overflowed  from  Seri- 
land proper,  but  the  assemblage  of  records 
is  either  contradictory  or  indicates  that  the 
converted  and  subjugated  tribesmen  weak- 
ened and  died  under  the  yoke  of  a  higher  cul- 
ture; an  apostate  Seri  resides  in  Hermosillo, 
another  in  Altar,  and  a  third  is  said  to  live 
in   California,   but   no   other  trace  of  Seri 
flesh  or  blood  was  found  outside  of  Seriland. 
The    testimony   of  ancient    works    is  ac- 
cordant with  that  of  the  writings ;  outside 
of  Seriland  there  are  prehistoric  ruins  indi- 
cating a  succession  of  more  or  less  distinct 
populations  extending  over  many  centuries ; 
in  Seriland  there  are  no  works  save  such  as 
the  Seri  now  produce,  though  some  of  these 
are  impressively  ancient. 

While  several  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Seri  Indians  are  unusual  and  some  (e.  gf., 
their  fleetness  and  endurance,  their  unique 
marriage  custom,  etc.)  so  singular  as  to  chal- 
lenge belief,  the  assemblage  of  characters  is 
remarkably  consistent  and  harmonious. 
The  physical  perfection  of  the  warriors  and 
their  vigorous  wives  and  fleet-footed  chil- 
dren is  in  harmony  with  their  mode  of  life 
and  militant  habit,  as  with  all  other  char- 
acters ;  indeed  they  would  be  unable  to  sur- 
vive, to  capture  strong  swift  and  alert 
game,  to  traverse  the  long  waterless  stretches 
in  their  domain,  to  cross  their  bounding 
desert,  without  exceptional  physique,  which 


may  thus  be  ascribed  to  survival  of  the  fit- 
test during  the  generations  of  development 
and  adjustment  to  a  peculiar  environment. 
Their  hereditary  blood-thirst  is  consistent 
with  their  enmity  toward  animal  and  plant, 
with  their  primitive  art,  with  their  endog- 
amy,  with  their  linguistic  independence, 
and  with  their  physical  characteristics  ;  in- 
deed warfare  against  other  peoples  is  but  an 
expression  of  disposition  and  habit  mani- 
fested in  many  other  ways.  Their  rigid  en- 
dogamy and  rigorous  marriage  custom  are 
consistent  with  each  other,  with  the  long 
isolation  of  the  tribe  attested  by  history 
and   archaeology,  with  their   linguistic  dis- 
tinctness,  with   their  continuous   warfare, 
with  their  abstemious  habits,  and  with  all 
their    other    characteristics ;  indeed  their 
marriage  custom  would  be  inexplicable  and 
incredible  except  in  conjunction  with  their 
endogamy,   while  their   conjugal  relations 
taken  collectively  would  appear  incongru- 
ous among  a  more  advanced  people.     Thus 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  tribe  are 
mutually  consistent  and  interrelated  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a  definite  assemblage,  of 
which   no  one  could  be   modified  without 
affecting  the  integrity  of  the  whole.     So, 
too,  when  the  characteristics  are  considered 
in  sequence  or  phylogenically,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  each   stimulates   and  combines 
with  all   the  others  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  the  development  cumulative  ;   and 
also  that  each  feature  and  the  assemblage 
of  features  are  such  as  might  normally  re- 
sult from  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  a  pe- 
culiar environment.     Finally  it   would  ap- 
pear that  all  of  the   characteristics   of  the 
Seri  Indians,  biotic  and  demotic  alike,  are 
adjusted  directly  or  indirectly  to  an  arid, 
mountainous  land,  bordered  with  a  fruitful 
coast,and  protected  by  a  strong  natural  boun- 
dary, i.  e.,  to  the  actual  Seriland,  and  that 
they  could  hardly  have  been  developed  un- 
der a  different  environment. 

On  contrasting  the  Papago  and  Seri  In- 
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dians,  it  is  found  that  many  of  their  char- 
acteristics and  their  respective  courses  of 
development  are  widely  diverse.    The  for- 
mer are  habitually  at  peace;  the  latter  ha- 
bitually at  war.   The  former  cooperate  with 
men,  animals  and  plants;  the  latter  antag- 
onize men,  slay  animals  and  destroy  or  neg- 
lect plants.      The  former    developed    the 
highest  attributes  of  humanity  to  the  extent 
that  they  met  the  Spaniards  as  peers;  the 
latter  remained  robbers  and  assassins.   The 
former  produced   arts,  rose  into  agricul- 
ture, and  at  one  time  made  conquest  of  the 
waters;  the  latter  are  perhaps  the  most 
primitive  of  American  peoples.   The  former 
tribe  is  populous  and  probably  increasing 
in  number,  despite  the  invasion  of  their 
territory  by  white  men;  the  latter  has  been 
reduced  to  a  handful  and  is  destined  to  dis- 
appear, probably  within  a  decade,  almost 
cei-tainly     within    a    generation,    perhaps 
within  a  year  or  two.     In  a  few  character- 
istics the  tribes  are  similar,  in  certain  re- 
spects their  courses  of  development  have 
been  parallel ;  but  the  differences  are  more 
striking    than    the    resemblances.       Both 
peoples  have  been  subjected  to  hard  condi- 
tions with  unlike,  but  not  necessarily  incon- 
gruous results ;  as  among  fishes  the  dark- 
ness of  the  deep  sea  may  lead  either  to  de- 
velopment or  elimination  of  the  eyes,  so 
among  men  stress  of   circumstance  may 
lead  either  to  the  growth  or  to  the  decay 

of  humanity. 

In  considering  the  relations  between 
tribes  and  their  environment  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  a  common  and  natural  misconcep- 
tion to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
by  Powell.  There  is  indeed  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  tribe  and 
their  environment,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
hard  environment  tends,  through  survival 
of  the  fittest,  to  produce  excellence  of  phy- 
sique among  men  as  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  but  among  mankind  this  direct  re- 


lation is  overshadowed  by  an  indirect  re- 
lation   passing    through    the   institutions, 
arts,  etc.,  of  the  human  animal.     The  im- 
portance of  this  indirect  relation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  generalization  that  the  move- 
less plants  are  most,  the  moving  animals 
less,  and  demotic  mankind  least  affected  by 
environment  so  far  as  purely  physical  or 
biotic  characteristics  are  concerned,  while 
the  converse  is  true  of  the  demotic  charac- 
teristics.    The  same  law  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  Papago  and  Seri  tribes.     The  Pa- 
pago Indians  were  enabled  to  survive  de- 
sert conditions  by  organization  and  by  an 
assemblage  of  arts  growing  into  agriculture; 
while  the  Seri,  albeit  of  fine  physique,  have 
been   enabled    to  survive   only  by    tribal 
union,   endogamy,  a  consistent   system   of 
warfare,  and  an  assemblage  ot  arts  all  ad- 
justed to  their  habitat  even  more  closely 
than  the  striking  Seri  physique  is  adjusted 

to  desert-bound  Seriland. 

W  J  McGee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PERMANENCE  OF  THE  RUTH- 
ERFURD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MEASURES, 

One  of   the  most  interesting  questions 
confronting  practical   astronomers   at    the 
present  day  is  tl>e  question  of  how  long  the 
photographs  which  are  now  being  accumu- 
lated in  such  great  numbers  will  remain  fit 
for  measurement.     To    throw   some  light 
on  this  matter,  I  have  caused  some  of  Ruth- 
erfurd's  Pleiades  plates  to  be  remeasured 
with  the  new  Repsold  measuring  machine 
of  the  Columbia  College  Observatory.     The 
present  note  is  published  in  advance  of  the 
detailed  account  of  the  observations  and 
their  reduction,  as  the  matter  seems  to  be 
of  immediate  interest  to  astronomers.    The 
measures  have  been  carried  out  with  great 
care  by  Mrs.  Herman  S.  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Annie   Maclear  Jacoby.      As  measures  of 
these  same  plates  were  made  under  Mr. 
Eutherfurd's  direction  by  Miss  Ida  C.  Mar- 
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tin  soon  after  the  plates  were  taken,  in  1872 
and  1874,  a  simple  comparison  with  the 
new  measures  out  to  show  whether  the 
plates  still  admit  of  accurate  measurement, . 
and  whether  the  positions  of  the  star  im- 
ages have  changed  by  an  appreciable 
amount.  It  is  to  be  noted  of  course  that 
the  Kutherfurd  plates  were  made  by  means 
of  the  wet-plate  process,  using  albumenized 
plates;  so  that  the  results  of  the  present 
paper  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
modern  gelatine  dry-plates.  Yet  it  seems 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  gelatine  plates  will 
be  at  least  as  permanent  as  those  of  Kuth- 
erfurd. In  any  case,  the  present  research 
is  of  considerable  importance  because  of 
the  large  number  of  Rutherfurd  plates  not 
yet  measured,  and  the  measurement  of 
which  would  be  useless  if  their  precision 
has  been  seriously  impaired. 

It  is  therefore  a  source  of  congratulation 
that  the  new  measures  here  described  have 
not  brought  to  light  any  such  alterations  of 
the  photographic  film  as  would  invalidate 
measures  made  on  the  Rutherfurd  plates 
twenty  years  after  the  date  of  exposure.  In 
fact,  we  may  say  that  in  no  instance  does  the 
diflference  between  the  new  and  old  meas- 
ure exceed  such  an  amount  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  combined  uncer- 
tainty of  both.  For  the  present  purpose,  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  re-measure 
all  the  plates  treated  in  my  paper  on  the 
Pleiades  (Annals  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
Vol.  6,  p.  239).  Nor  have  all  the  stars 
been  re-measured,  since  a  few  stars  well 
distributed  on  the  plate  would  undoubtedly 
bring  any  existing  change  to  light.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  care  possible  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  measures  as  accurate  as 
possible,  except  that  the  insignificant  ^  pro- 
jection error  '  found  by  Donner  to  exist  in 
the  Repsold  apparatus  has  not  been  taken 
into  account.  Of  course  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  work  under  consideration, 
because  the  elimination  of  the  errors  of  pro- 


jection would  be  almost  certain  to  improve 
the  average  accord  with  the  old  measures. 
The  same  is  true  of  any  errors  which  may 
perhaps  exist  in  the  guiding  cylinder  of  the 
Repsold  machine,  and  which  have  also  been 
neglected. 

To  avoid  any  possible  bias  in  selecting 
plates  for  remeasurement,  I  determined  to 
measure  those  plates  to  which  even  num- 
bers had  been  attached  by  Rutherfurd  at 
the  time  the  plates  were  made.  But  we 
were  unable  to  find  plate  number  20  among 
the  plates  deposited  at  Columbia  College, 
so  the  remeasurement  has  been  applied 
only  to  plates  16,  18,  22  and  24.  On  each 
of  these  plates  eight  stars  were  selected  for 
remeasurement,  distributed  on  the  plate  in 
a  way  well  suited  for  bringing  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  images  to  light.  After  this 
work  had  been  finished,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  stars  selected  were  all  fairly  bright, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
measure  some  faint  stars  too.  Accordingly 
six  faint  stars  were  selected,  and  were  very 
carefully  measured  on  plate  16.  The  stars 
Anon.  34  and  18  m.  were  used  as  standards 
on  all  the  plates. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Repsold  machine  fur- 
nishes rectangular  codrdinates,  whereas  the 
Rutherfurd  measures  were  in  distance  and 
position  angle,  it  was  necessary  to  compute 
the  distances  and  position  angles  from  the 
measured  rectangular  codrdinates,  before  a 
direct  comparison  could  be  made.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  results  of  such 
comparison.  In  every  case  the  ratio 
adopted  for  the  quantity : 

Rutherfurd  scale  value 


New  scale  value 

was  such  as  would  make  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
cordances in  distance  between  the  new  and 
the  old  measures  zero.  Similarly,  a  con- 
stant was  applied  to  the  discordances  in 
position  angle,  so  as  to  make  the  sum  of 
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at  all,  particularly  in  places  where  either 
sharks  or  otters  occur. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  sea  lions  in  their 
natiVe  element  never  eat  fish  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  only  actual  evidence  we  have  on 
the  sulnect  fails  utterly  to  substautiate  the 
allegations  of  the  fishermen.  On  the  con- 
trary, alkof  the  twenty-five'' stomachs  of 
sea  lions  emmined  by  Profe(^or  Dyche  con- 
tained rema^ls  of  squid/^or  cuttle  fishes, 
and  not  one  coWained  ao  much  as  the  scale 
or  bone  of  a  fishX^  Anfl  is  it  not  significant 
that  in  former  yekp,  when  sea  lions  were 
much  more  plentiCoMhan  now,  salmon  also 
were  vastly  more  abundant  ?  If  the  fish- 
ermen will  look  into  tn^ir  own  habits  and 
customs  duri;elg  the  past'twenty-five  years, 
it  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  decrease  of 
the  salmom  will  not  be  difficult  to  find, 
and  thi^without  charging  the  decrease  to 
the  in6ffensive  sea  lions,  whose  rookeries 
cons^tute  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to 
the  visitor  on  the  California  coast. 

C.  Hart  Merriam. 


SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

The  Seri  Indians,     By  W  J  McGee.     Extract 
from  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1898  [1901] .  Pp. 
344,  with  62  plates,  and  42  figures  in  the  text. 
Seldom  has  one  to  chronicle  the  appearance 
of  a  work  so  thoroughly  *  a  contribution  to  hu- 
man   knowledge'    as    is  this   modestly   titled 
essay.    Brinton,  in  his  *  American  Race  '  (N.  Y., 
1891)^  styles  the  Seris  *a  Yuma  folk,'  and  con- 
secrates a  few  lines  to  the  enumeration  of  their 
not  very  prepossessing  characteristics.    Indeed, 
although  these  Indians  came  into  contact  with 
the  whites  in   1530-1540,  they   remained   till 
towards  the  close   of  the   nineteenth   century 
perhaps   the   least   studied   of    all   the   North 
American  aborigines.    The  expeditions  sent  out 
in  1894  and  1895  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Dr. 
McGee,  have  resulted  in  the  shedding  of  a  flood 
of  light  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 


remarkable  groups  of  savages  on  the  globe. 
After  a  brief  introduction  dealing  with  the 
salient  features  of  the  people,  geographical  no- 
menclature, etc.,  come  sections  on  habitat  (pp. 
22-50),  summary  history  (pp.  51-122) ;  tribal 
features — nomenclature,  external  relations, 
population  (pp.  123-135)  ;  somatic  characters — 
stature,  color,  etc.,  skull,  skeleton,  pedestrian 
habit,  fleetness  and  endurance,  absence  of  ^  knife 
sense, ^  race  sens«,  cbeirization,  alternation  of 
states  (pp.  136-163)  ;  demotic  characters — sym- 
bolism and  decoration,  industries  and  industrial 
products,  social  organization,  language  (pp. 
164-344).  Throughout  these  pages  one  is  made 
aware  of  that  noteworthy  combination  of  keen- 
ness of  perception  and  aptness  of  expression, 
that  harmonious  unity  of  the  explorer  and  the 
recorder,  which  make  the  author's  anthropo- 
logical publications  rank  with  the  most  sugges- 
tive and  niost  stimulating  scientific  literature  of 
the  day. 

The  Seris  (the  word   is   Opata   and   means 

*  spry '),  or,  as  they  call  themselves  (by  a  name 
inclading  fire  and  the]  animal  world)  K"*  kdak^ 

*  our-great-mother-folk-here, '  inhabit   Tiburon 
Island  (some  30  miles  in  length  by  from  12  to 
20  in  width)  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  a 
limited  adjacent  area  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Mexican  State  of  Sonora.     Two  centuries  ago 
they  are  said  to  have  numbered  several  thou- 
sands, bat  almost  uninterrupted  warfare  has  re- 
duced them  to  some  350,  of  whom   not   more 
than  75  are  adult  males  or  warriors  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  under  the  renewed 
isolation  of  the  last  decade  or  two,  they  seem 
to   have  rallied   their   strength   a   little,  or  at 
least  to  have  held  their  own,  Dr.  McGee  holds 
out  to  us  no  other  prospect  than  the  ^  early  ex- 
tinction of  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  and 
distinctive  of  aboriginal   tribes.'     In  the  his- 
torical summary  the  chief  events  in  the  contact 
of  Caucasians  and  Seris,  with  their  terrible  re- 
sults, in  so  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  are 
outlined,  the  concessions  (now  reported)  of  Seri 
territory  to  American  speculators  may  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end.     If  so,  the  Seris  will  not 
have  passed  away  without  meeting  an  able  and 
sympathetic   chronicler.      The   importance   of 
Dr.  McGee' s  monograph  for  those  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  heredity  and 
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environment,  of  somatic  and  mental  relation- 
ship, of  tribal  and  individual  expressions,  of 
isolation  and  Wanderlust^  of  race  antagonisms 
and  human  affections,  of  labor  and  repose,  of 
the  matter-of-fact  and  the  mystical,  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  since,  as  he  claims,  with  seem- 
ing justice,  *theSeri  must  be  assigned  to  the 
initial  place  in  the  scale  of  development  repre- 
sented by  the  American  aborigines,  and  hence 
to  the  lowest  recognized  phase  of  savagery' 
(p.  295).  The  environment  of  the  Seris  consists 
of  the  broad  Desierto  Encinas  (the  eastern 
boundary),  the  mountainous  zone  of  Sierra  Seri, 
Tiburon  Island  (with  adjacent  islets),  the  navi- 
gable straits  and  bays  about  the  islands  and  the 
mainland.  The  mainland  is  a  sort  of  a  de- 
pendency, for  Tiburon  Island  (the  eastern  shore 
especially)  is  the  real  home  of  the  Seris.  To 
their  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  prolific  seashore 
of  Tiburon  Dr.  McGee  attributes  the  fact  that 
the  Seris  *  never  learned  the  hard  lesson  of 
desert  solidarity,'  and  so  have  *  held  aloof  from 
that  commuuality  of  the  deserts  which  has 
brought  so  many  tribes  into  union  with  each 
other  and  with  their  animal  and  vegetal  neigh- 
bors through  common  strife  against  the  common 
enemies  of  sun  and  sand — the  communality  ex- 
pressed in  the  distribution  of  vital  colonies  over 
arid  plains,  in  the  toleration  and  domestication 
of  animals,  in  the  development  of  agriculture, 
and  eventually  in  the  shaping  of  a  comprehen- 
sive solidarity,  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
highest  organisms  as  the  controlling  factor '  (p. 
133).  The  isolation  of  the  Seris  is  reflected  in 
their  enmity  towards  aliens — the  Papagos,  the 
Yaquis,  the  Caucasians — an  enmity  which  re- 
moves them  in  thought  and  life  from  all  con- 
temporaries so  that  *  they  far  out-Ishmael  the 
Ishmael  of  old  on  Araby's  deserts.'  The  local 
antipathy  is  even  greater  than  the  race  antagon- 
ism for  the  whites,  who  have  been  sometimes 
tolerated  for  a  time  as  food-bringers  or  wonder- 
workers. This  antagonism  amounts  to  obses- 
sion, and  is  *  crystallized  into  a  cult '  ;  yet 
among  themselves,  we  are  told,  *  they  were 
fairly  cheerful,  and  the  families  were  unobtru- 
sively affectionate' — maternal  affection,  espe- 
cially, is  strong. 

The  waters  about  Seriland,  as  some  of  the 
Spanish  names — EI  Infiernillo,   Sal-si-puedes, 


etc. — indicate,  are  verj'  stormy  and  dangerous 
to  navigation,  but  'the  fierce  currents  and  fre- 
quent storms  of  the  region  *  *  ♦  have  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  peculiarly  light,  strong  and  serviceable 
water-craft  [balsas]  of  the  aboriginal  naviga- 
tors among  the  islands '  (p.  45).  The  primary 
resource  of  Seriland  is  potable  water,  and  the 
springs  and  water-holes  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Yet  it  is  the  tribal  policy  (based  per- 
haps on  military  instincts)  to  Mocate  habita- 
tions in  places  surprisingly  remote  from  running 
water '  (p.  183).  This  has  naturally  developed 
the  water-indostry,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Seris  '  are  essentially  and  primarily  water- 
carriers,  and  all  their  other  industries  are  sub- 
ordinated to  this  function.'  As  remarkable  as 
their  conquest  of  the  stormy  sea  is  the  Seri  in- 
vention of  an  olla  or  water-jar,  which,  in  so  far 
as  capacity  is  related  to  weight  of  vessel,  is 
about  twice  as  economical  as  the  corresponding 
ware  of  the  Pueblos  or  the  Papagos.  These 
Indians  seem  to  have  conquered  the  desert  also 
in  this  respect.  The  basketry  of  the  Seris  is 
likewise  of  very  noticeable  lightness. 

Among  the  most  striking  physical  character- 
istics of  the  Seris  are  Hhe  noble  stature  and 
erect  yet  easy  carriage,'  the  dark  color  of  the 
skin,  breadth  and  depth  of  chest,  '  slenderness 
of  limbs  and  disproportionately  large  size  of 
extremities  (especially  the  feet),'  long  and 
luxuriant  hair,  and  '  a  peculiar  movement  in 
walking  and  running.'  But  a  single  Seri 
skeleton  has  been  scientifically  studied,  and  the 
details  of  the  measurements,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Ales  Hrdlicka,  occupy  pages  141-147  of  the 
work  under  review.  The  skeletal  facts  con- 
firm the  deductions  from  the  living  body  as  to 
the  slowness  of  the  organism  in  attaining 
maturity — somatic  growth  continues  '  through- 
out an  exceptionally  long  term  in  proportion 
to  other  stages  in  the  life  of  the  individual.' 
The  range  of  variation  in  stature,  color, 
etc.,  is  less  than  is  the  case  with  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes.  The  segregative  habit 
and  antagonism  to  aliens — *  protean  manifes- 
tations of  race-pride ' — ^amount  to  what  Dr. 
McGee  calls  race-sense.  Indeed,  the  Seri  are 
so  close  to  each  other  and  so  far  from  all 
others  that  a  member  of  the  tribe  '  can  no  more 
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control  the  involuntary  snarl  and  growl  at  the 
approach  of  the  alien  than  can  the  hunting  dog 
at  sight  or  smell  of  the  timber- wolf '  (p.  155). 
The  pedestrian  habit  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
body  in  its  movements  (simulating  almost  the 
antelope)  to  the  needs  of  progression  in  a  par- 
ticular environment,  are  quite  remarkable,  and 
the  skill  of  the  Seri  runners,  like  their  swift- 
ness of  foot,  is  almost  incredible — in  men, 
women  and  children,  the  pedestrian  art  is 
highly  developed.  Another  conspicuous  pecu- 
liarity of  these  Indians  is  '  habitual  use  of  hands 
and  teeth  in  lieu  of  the  implements  character- 
istic of  even  the  lowly  culture  found  among 
most  primitive  tribes.'  They  practically  lack 
the  'knife  sense,'  and  are,  moreover,  conspicu- 
ously unskilful  in  all  mechanical  operations 
involving  the  use  of  tools.  Seri  warriors  are 
said  often  to  have  recourse  to  tooth  and  nail  in 
battle. 

Except  face-painting,  which  is  practically 
confined  to  the  female  members  of  the  tribe 
(being  of  blood- marking  significance  ;the  'elder- 
women'  are  very  prominent),  and  recalls  the 
markings  of  animals,  decoration  or  tangible 
symbolism  is  rare  among  the  Seris.  Not  only 
are  these  people  less  advanced  in  aesthetic  de- 
velopment than  other  American  Indian  tribes, 
but  they  are  also  '  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
in  the  ratio  of  sesthetic  to  industrial  motives ' 
(p.  176). 

A  dearth  of  fishing  tackle  is  also  noted,  but 
in  the  capture  of  the  sea-turtle  (a  most  promi- 
nent article  of  diet),  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  is  beautifully  illustrated  :  *  The  graceful 
and  effective  balsa  is  in  large  measure  an  ap- 
purtenance of  the  industry ;  the  harpoon  is 
hardly  heavier  and  is  much  simpler  than  a 
trout-fishing  tackle,  yet  serves  for  the  certain 
capture  of  a  200-pound  turtle ;  and  the  art  of 
fishing  for  a  quarry,  so  shy  and  elusive  that 
Caucasians  may  spend  weeks  on  the  shores 
without  seeing  a  specimen,  is  reduced  to  a  per- 
fection even  transcending  such  artifacts  as  the 
light  harpoon  and  fragile  olla  '  (p.  189).  The 
ingenious  use  of  the  young  or  crippled  pelican, 
as  an  aid  in  the  procurement  of  food  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  borrowed  from  other  California 
tribes.  The  arrow,  the  weapon  of  the  chase,  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  notably  perfected  than  the 


harpoon.  Between  the  arrow  and  the  harpoon, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fire-drill  on  the  other, 
there  is  a  remarkable  structural  homology,  the 
harpoon  having  been  in  all  probability  the  pri- 
mary device.  With  the  Seris,  the  bow  has  now 
replaced  the  atlatT,  or  throwing  stick  formerly 
in  use.  In  contrast  with  the  arrow,  the  bow  is 
a  rude  and  clumsy  device.  The  posture  of  the 
Seri  archer  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
known.  The  development  of  the  hunt  has  ap- 
parently '  blinded  the  Seri  to  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture,'  and  goes  far  to  explain  'their 
intolerance  of  all  animal  associates,  save  the  sly 
coyote  that  habitually  hides  its  travail  and 
suckling  in  the  wilderness,  and  perhaps  the 
deified  pelican '  (p.  203).  The  hunting  of  the 
horse  is  an  acquisition  of  post-Columbian  date, 
in  which  these  Indians  have  developed  rare 
skill. 

As  to  food,  the  Seris  are  omnivorous,  and 
their  systematic  scatophagy — the  '  second  har- 
vest' of  the  tuna  is  carefully  stored — gives 
them  almost  a  bestial  character,  though  in  this 
peculiar  practice  the  beginnings  of  a  thrift- 
sense  and  the  germs  of  industrial  economy  are 
possibly  to  be  seen.  The  '  houses '  of  the  Seris 
are  of  the  rudest  sort,  merely  shelters  adapted 
to  the  roving  needs  of  the  tribe,  but  it  is 
very  interesting  to  learn  that  *  placing  and 
fitting  of  the  beams  and  tie-sticks  are  accom- 
panied by  a  chant,  usually  led  by  the  eldest 
matron  of  the  group,' — for  women  are  the 
builders  here.  The  chant  is  probably  a  very 
primitive  *  worksong '  of  the  sort  Professor 
Biicher  has  recently  discussed.  The  absence  of 
the  breech-clout  (so  common  an  article  of  primi- 
tive clothing)  is.  Dr.  McGee  thinks,  accounted 
for  by  conditions  of  environment  making  '  the 
free-flowing  and  easily  removable  apron  '  of 
most  service  as  a  protective  dress.  An  autoch- 
thonous dress  of  the  Seris  is  the  pelican -skin 
kilt,  while  as  cords,  fasteners,  etc.,  fabrica- 
tions of  human  hair  are  abundantly  employed. 

In  so  far  as  their  peaceful  industries  are  con- 
cerned, the  Seris  are  among  the  most  primitive 
of  known  tribes,  and  *  combine  the  features  of 
the  zoomimic  and  protolithic  stages  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  known  folk,  and  in  such 
wise  as  to  reveal  the  relations  between  these 
stages  and  that  next  higher  in  the  series  with 


unparalleled  clearness '  (p.  253).  Their  imple- 
ments of  stone  reflect  the  conditions  of  their 
habitat  remarkably  well. 

Seri  warfares,  like  the  hunting  customs  of  the 
tribe,  is  *  largely  sortilegic,'  and  the  warfare  of 
the  tribe  (devoid  of  military  tactics  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term)  is  *  merely  an  intensified 
counterpart  of  their  chase  '  (p.  261).     To  the 

*  blood-craze '   of  the  hunters  corresponds  the 

*  war-frenzy  '  of  the  fighters.  Poor  in  offensive 
and  in  defensive  devices,  the  Seri  Indians, 
apart  from  the  natural  conditions  of  their 
habitat,  find  their  effective  protection  in  *  their 
fleetness  coupled  with  their  habitual  and  con- 
stitutional timidity.'  The  famous  ^poison 
arrows'  of  the  Seris  are  discussed  at  pages 
255-261,  and  a  description  given  of  the  loath- 
some mess  compounded  by  the  medicine-man 
for  tipping  them. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  Seri  sociology  is 
'  prominence  of  the  females,  especially  the 
elderwomen,  in  the  management  of  every-day 
affairs '  (house  building,  transportation  of 
family  property,  regulation  of  personal  conduct, 
productive  labor,  shamanism,  proprietary  af- 
fairs, legislative  and  judicative  functions,  etc.). 
The  social  unit  appears  to  be  the  maternal  clan, 
with  certain  modifications  and  additions  due  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  tribe,  the  clan-mother 
being  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  but  the 
executive  power  residing  in  her  brothers  in  the 
order  of  seniority.  In  other  words,  *  while  the 
personal  arrangement  of  the  group  is  maternal, 
the  appellate  administration  is  fraternal '  (p. 
275).  The  contests  for  the  chiefship  are  some- 
times very  protracted,  but  *the  choice  really 
reflects  physical  force.'  The  process  of  adop- 
tion, so  important  generally  with  primitive 
peoples,  seems  *  entirely  foreign  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  tribe,'  only  a  few  sporadic  and  uncertain 
cases  being  on  record.  Since  there  is  a  surplus 
of  women  among  the  Seris,  polygamy  naturally 
prevails,  although  the  practice  is  perhaps  inci- 
dental and  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Of 
the  sexual  unions  of  these  Indians  the  author 
remarks  (p.  279) :  *  The  primary  mating  of  the 
Seri  is  attended  by  observances  so  elaborate  as 
.  to  show  that  marriage  is  one  of  theprofoundest 
sacraments  of  the  tribe,  penetrating  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  tribal  thought,  and  interwoven 
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with  the  essential  fibers  of  tribal  existence. 
Few,  if  any,  other  peoples  devote  such  anxious 
care  to  their  mating  as  do  the  Seri  [the  author 
compares  them  with  the  Australian  aborigines]  ; 
and  among  no  other  known  tribe  or  folk  is  the 
moral  aspect  of  conjugal  union  so  rigorously 
guarded  by  collective  action  and  individual  de- 
votion. '  The  premarital  tests  are  severe,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  probationary  period  are 
such  as  to  demand  indubitable  proof  of  control 
of  sexual  passion.  Of  the  mortuary  customs  of 
the  Seris,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  '  the 
special  dignification  of  females  in  respect  to 
funerary  rites,'  something  without  exact  par- 
.  allel  among  other  American  aborigines.  Traces 
of  at  least  an  inchoate  belief  in  a  future  life, 
and  of  strong  veneration  for,  or  fear  of,  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  (matrons  in  particular),  were 
noted,  as  indeed  is  indicated  by  certain  funeral 
customs. 

The  Seri  linguistic  material  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Hewitt,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy, whose  thorough -going  comparative  study 
(rather  too  decided,  perhaps,  in  some  respects) 
occupies  pages  299-344.  The  result  is  to  settle 
the  status  of  Seri  speech  as  an  independent 
tongue,  and  not  a  Yuman  dialect,  as  some  have 
thought.  Taken  altogether,  the  Seri  mind 
shows  itself  to  be  *  local,  chance-dominated,  ex- 
ceeding lowly,  and  especially  autochthonal  in 
its  contents  and  workings.'  The  author's 
views  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  correlation  of 
race- sense  and  stirpiculture  are  of  great  interest 
to  all  students  of  racial  and  individual  develop- 
ment (p.  162) :  *  Even  if  the  measure  of  the  in- 
carnation of  ideals  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
maximum  consistent  with  human  knowledge  it 
remains  true  that  the  progeny  of  successive 
generations  are  not  the  offspring  of  average 
parents,  but  of  pairs  at  the  perfection  and  con- 
jugal culmination  of  their  virile  and  muliebrile 
excellencies  ;  so  that  the  generations  must  run 
in  courses  of  cumulatively  increasing  racial  (or 
human)  perfection,  under  a  general  law  of  con- 
jugal conation.^  Well,  indeed,  do  the  Seri  In- 
dians illustrate  the  incarnation  of  primitive 
ideals,  as  indeed  the  Greeks  once  did,  and  with 
not  such  moral  descent  as  the  latter  sustained. 

Another  general   fact  concerning  the  Seris, 
of  great  importance  to  the  psychologist,  and 
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suggesting  at  once  comparisons  with  childhood 
and  the  phenomena  of  genius,  is  the  marked 
alternation   of  intense  activity   and   complete 
repose— activity    measured    by    hours,    inter- 
vals   of    rest    measured    by    days.      Equally 
noteworthy   is   the   rapidity   of    change    from 
one  state   to    the  other.     According    to    Dr.. 
McGee,  ''  the  Seri  are  at  once  the  swiftest  and 
the  laziest,  the  strongest  and  the  most  inert, 
the  most  warlike  and  the  most  docile  of  tribes- 
men ;  and  their  transitions  from  r61e  to  r61e  are 
singularly  capricious  and   sudden"    (p.  156). 
This  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  question  of 
savage  laziness  and  hints  how  unfair  some  of 
the  earlier  writers  have  been  in  picturing  prim- 
itive man  as   uniformly  inert.     This  essay  is 
emphatically  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scien- 
tific literature  about  primitive  man.     The  ap- 
pearance of  the  author's  companion  study  of 
the  Papagos  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 
Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Verhandlungen  der  deutschen  Zoologischen  GeselU 
schaft  auf  der  zehnten  Jahresveraammlung  zu 
Graz,  den  18  bis  20  April,  1900.  Im  Auftrag^ 
der  Qesellschaft  herausgegeben  von  Prof,  Dr.^ 
W.  Spengel,  Schriftfuhrer  der  Gesellschaft. 
in  den  Text  gedruckten  Figuren.  L^ 
Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Englemann.  19^"^ 
170.  Preis  M.  6. 
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dissertations  are  catalogued  in  the  volume, 
about  four-fifths  of  the  titles  being  German, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  remainder  French. 

The  reviewer  has  been  interested  in  tabulat- 
ing the  results  of  an  examination  of  sample 
pages,  scattered  uniformly  through  the  book. 
From  this  it  appears  that  nearly  five  thousand 
of  the  dissertations  are  from  German  univer- 
sities, slightly  more  than  a  thousand  from 
French,  and  perhaps  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
from  the  Swiss,  schools.  Of  the  German  univer- 
sities, Erlangen,  Berlin,  Gottingen  and  Leipzig 
stand  first,  each  furnishing  about  five  hundred 
titles,  while  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg  stand 
considerably  lower,  and  are  not  very  closely 
followed  by  Eostock,  Tubingen,  Jena  and 
Wiirzburg.  Of  the  Swiss  universities,  Zurich 
furnishes  about  as  many  titles  as  Eostock,  and 
Berne  as  many  as  Jena.  More  than  half  the 
French  dissertations  are  from  T^cole  de  phar- 
macie  de  Montpellier,  most  of  the  remainder 
being  from  Paris  and  from  Ti^cole  de  phar- 
macie  de  Paris,  those  from  the  latter  being 
rather  more  in  number  than  from  the  former. 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  titles  are  in  Eussian, 
and  perhaps  nearly  as  many  more  are  from  the 
University  of  Dorpat. 
This  glance  reveals  to  us  the  position  which 
•many  occupies  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry, 
jf  the  dissertations  of  the  last  few  years 
ere  considered,  it  Would  be  found  that 
jtands  much  lower^  than  is  shown  by 
above.  i 

will  receive  the  thanks,  especially 
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than  to  the  left,  so  that  qualitatively  it  will 
be  perceived  as  diflFerent  from  the  same 
sound  when  heard  directly  in  front.  In 
the  case  of  monaural  hearing  it  is  clear  that 
the  intensity  of  a  sound  can  afford  only  the 
most  ambiguous  information.  An  apparent 
change  in  intensity  in  such  a  case  may 
mean  change  of  distance,  change  of  direc- 
tion, change  of  actual  intensity  or  some 
combination  of  these  alternatives.  But  the 
single  ear  is  by  no  means  so  helpless  as  re- 
gards the  detection  of  qualitative  differ- 
ences due  to  changes  of  direction.  Our 
subject  himself  connected  his  capacity  to 
localize  sounds  with  this  noticed  change  in 
quality.  His  results  show  that  (although 
in  every  case  he  remained  ignorant  of  his 
success  or  failure  during  the  experimenta- 
tion) he  possessed  to  begin  with  a  relatively 
accurate  auditory  orientation  on  the  basis 
of  these  qualitative  peculiarities  of  sounds 
due  to  their  direction,  and,  furthermore, 
that  after  gaining  a  little  familiarity  with 
the  sounds,  his  localizations  became  very 
accurate.  Nor  did  he  seem  to  find  any 
serious  difliculty  in  determining  direction, 
when  the  absolute  distance  of  the  sounds 
was  varied,  nor  yet  when  the  absolute  in- 
tensity was  varied.  Pure  tones  he  could 
not  localize  for  they  undergo  no  qualitative 
modifications  by  change  of  direction.  In- 
tensity changes  are  the  only  ones  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  Slightly  complex 
sounds  he  can  localize  fairly.  Highly  com- 
plex sounds,  possessing  component  tones 
well  inside  the  range  of  ready  detection,  he 
can  localize  extremely  well,  save  in  the 
region  just  opposite  the  deaf  ear.  The 
same  statements  hold  for  localizations 
above  and  below  the  equatorial  plane,  to 
which  we  have  confined  our  description. 
The  modifications  met  with  outside  this 
plane  are  all  conformable  to  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  dependence  of  the 
localizations  upon  qualitative  diflferences  in 
the  sounds.     The  pinna,  the  meatus,  the 


bones  of  the  head,  etc.,  all  contribute  to 
the  production  of  these  qualitative  modi- 
fications. 

James  Eowland  Angell. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


FOOD  OF  SEA  LIONS. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners daring  the  past  two  years  has 
taken  steps  to  kill  o£f  a  very  large  number 
of  sea  lions  on  the  California  coast,  on  the 
ground  that  these  animals  are  highly  de- 
structive to  the  salmon  fishery.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Vogel- 
sang, claims  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  board  to  exterminate  the  sea  lions,  but 
merely  to  kill  <  10,000  of  the  30,000  that 
now  infest  our  harbor  entrance  and  contigu- 
ous territory.'  *  The  opinion  of  observers 
familiar  with  the  sea  lion  rookeries  is  that 
the  number  of  animals  has  been  g^reatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  long  before  Mr.  Vogel- 
sang has  killed  the  contemplated  10,000 
there  woold  not  be  a  living  sea  lion  left  on 
the  whole  coast.  Already  many  have  been 
killed  and,  unless  pablic  sentiment  is 
aroused  to  check  the  movement,  some  of 
the  most  interesting  rookeries  of  the  State 
are  in  danger  of  depletion.  The  Fish  Com- 
missioners have  employed  men  to  shoot  the 
sea  lions,  and  are  loud  in  their  lamentations 
because  the  Government  light*house  reser- 
vations have  not  been  thrown  open  to  the 
slaughter. 

The  local  fishermen,  the  State  Fish  Com- 
mission and  others  assert  without  qualifica- 
tion that  the  sea  lions  feed  extensively  on 
salmon,  and  the  inference  from  their  state- 
ments is  that  the  animals  subsist  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  fish.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  similar  complaints  were  made  against 
the  fur  seals,  I  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  stomach  contents^of  a  large  number  of 
these  animals,  and  found  to  my  surprise 

*  In  letter  to  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj,  dated  San  Franciaoo,  Jane  3,  1899. 
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that  the  great  bulk  of  their  food  consisted 
of  squids,  hundreds  of  whose  beaks  and  pens 
were  found  in  the  stomachs,  while  in  only 
a  few  instances  were  any  traces  of  fish  dis- 
covered. 

In  1899,  a  well-known  naturalist.  Prof. 
L.  L.  Dyche,  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
spent  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September  on  the  California  coast,  at  a  time 
when  the  sea  lions  were  being  slaughtered 
in  the  alleged  interests  of  the  fishermen. 
Professor  Dyche  became  interested  in  the 
question  of  their  food,  and  took  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  stomachs  of  25  sea  lions,  not 
one  of  which  contained  so  much  as  a  trace 
of  fish.  The  region  visited  extends  from 
Monterey  Bay  southward  along  the  coast 
for  about  25  miles. 

Between  June  25th  and  July  16th,  there 
were  washed  ashore  within  three  miles  of 
Point  Pinos,  at  the  mouth  of  Monterey 
Bay,  eight  sea  lions  which  had  been  shot,  the 
fishermen  said,  because  they  were  feeding 
on  salmon.  Professor  Dyche  examined  the 
stomachs  of  all  of  these  and  has  given  me 
a  detailed  record  of  the  contents  of  each. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  to  print 
this  in  full.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  re- 
mains of  squids  and  cuttlefish  {Octopus) 
were  found  in  all,  and  that  several  were 
filled  with  large  pieces  of  the  giant  squid. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  same 
time  and  place  salmon  were  being  caught 
by  fishermen,  not  a  fish  scale  or  bone  was 
detected  in  any  of  the  stomachs.  When- 
ever possible  Professor  Dyche  opened  the 
stomachs  in  the  presence  of  the  fishermen, 
who  invariably  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise at  the  result.  On  July  20th,  Professor 
Dyche  moved  his  headquarters  southward 
and  established  a  camp  about  twelve  miles 
below  Monterey  Bay,  between  Point  Car- 
mel  and  the  lighthouse,  near  which  is  an 
extensive  rookery  of  sea  lions.  Between 
July  20th  and  August  16th,  the  stomachs 
of  seventeen  additional  sea  lions  were  ex- 


amined. Eight  out  of  the  seventeen  were 
well  filled  with  the  flesh  of  the  giant  squid ; 
two  were  gorged  with  large  octopus,  while 
the  remaining  seven  contained  pens  and 
beaks  of  squids,  the  quantity  varying  from 
half  a  pint  to  about  a  quart. 

Professor  Dyche  was  told  that  there  were 
no  fish  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
sea  lion  rookeries  near  his  camp,  as  the  sea 
lions  had  caught  or  driven  them  away.  In 
the  face  of  this  statement,  he  himself 
caught  a  dozen  rock  cod  one  morning  be- 
tween shore  and  the  seal  rocks,  and  his 
boatman,  George  Carr,  an  old  salmon  fish- 
erman, caught  plenty  of  rock  cod  weighing 
from  one  to  eight  pounds  each,  within  sixty 
feet  of  the  flat  rock  where  from  one  to  300 
sea  lions  landed  each  day.  The  water  close 
to  these  rocks,  where  the  sea  lions  had  lived 
for  ages,  proved  to  be  the  best  flshing 
ground  in  the  locality.  Professor  Dyche 
states  further  that  he  landed  a  number  of 
times  on  the  rocky  islands  where  in  places 
the  excrement  from  the  sea  lions  formed  a 
layer  a  foot  thick.  He  hunted  through  this 
for  fish  bones  and  scales,  without  being  able 
to  discover  a  single  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tough  pens  from  the  backs  of  the 
squids  were  abundant- 
Professor  Dyche  found  the  fishermen  loud 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  sea  lions  on 
account  of  their  alleged  destruction  of 
salmon,  but,  although  he  was  on  the  fishing 
grounds  continuously  for  more  than  three 
months,  the  fishermen  were  unable  to  show 
him  a  single  instance  in  which  a  sea  lion 
had  killed  a  salmon.  He  adds,  '*  You  can 
hardly  imagine  the  surprised  look  on  these 
fishermen's  faces  when  they  saw  the  great 
masses  of  squid  meat  roll  out  of  the  sea 
lions'  stomachs  when  cut  open." 

The  fact  that  sea  lions  in  captivity  will 
eat  fish  rather  than  starve  has  little  bearing 
on  the  question,  and  the  additional  fact 
that  salmon  in  nets  are  sometimes  found 
bitten  off*  or  eaten  is  by  itself  no  evidence 
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Fbiday,  April  3.  1896. EXPEDITION  TO  SERILAKD* 
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pushed  over  the  Malpais  and  a  difficnlt  trail 
was  laid  to  California,  then  essentially  a 
part  of  Mexico ;  and  later,  as  American  en- 
terprise pushed  toward  the  Pacific,  another 
trail  was  pushed  out,  in  part  along  the  older 
one,  and  trod  by  pioneers  until  better  routes 
were  found  along  the  Gila  and  further 
northward.  The  trails,  Mexican  and  Amer- 
ican, pass  by  the  only  known  waters  of  the 
Malpais  ;  and  knowledge  of  the  few  widely 
separatecf  tinajas*  and  springs  was  bought 
at  the  price  of  many  lives.  But  while  the 
Malpais  was  thus  explored,  albeit  at  great 
cost,  Seriland  was  protected  by  a  barrier 
desert  and  its  savage  owners  so  completely 
that  the  tide  of  exploration  was  practically 
checked  ;  and  Seriland  remained  unknown, 
save  as  to  its  coast,  and  except  in  a  vague 
way  as  the  home  of  a  blood-thirsty  tribe 
from  time  immemorial. 

During  the  autumn  of  1894  an  expedition 
was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  through  Papagueria  and  into  the 
border  of  the  Seri  country  for  purposes  of 
ethnic  and  collateral  research  ;  during  the 
past  autumn  an  expedition  of  related  aim 
was  conducted  along  other  lines  throng^i 
Papagueria  and  into  Seriland,  which  was 
thus  for  the  first  time  explored  and  surveyed 
with  some  degree  of  thoroughness.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  later  expedition  was 
the  making  of  collections  representing  the 
habits  and  customs,  and  especially  the  mari- 
time life  of  the  Seri  Indians ;  •  but  so  far  as 
practicable,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  op- 
portunity for  observation  in  other  directions^ 
not  only  in  the  Seri  country,  but  through- 
out Papagueria.  Some  of  the  lines  of  ob- 
servation may  be  indicated  briefly. 

*Tinaja,  as  used  by  Spanish  Americans,  is  a  natunl 
bowl  or  bowl-shape  cavity,  specifically  the  cavity  be- 
low a  waterfall,  especially  when  partly  filled  wiA 
water  ;  in  a  more  general  way  it  is  extended  to  tem- 
porary pools,  springs  too  feeble  to  form  streams,  eic^ 
In  its  specific  application  it  has  no  equivalent  in^  and 
would  be  a  desirable  addition  to,  the  English 
guage. 


GflOGRAPHT   AND   GEOLOGT. 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  two  expe- 
ditions may  be  conceived  as  a  great  plain 
sloping  Bouthwestward  from  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
relieved  by  occasional  rugged  mountain 
ranges  generally  trending  parallel  with  the 
high  Sierra  which  divide  the  plain  into  a 
sacoesBion  of  lesser  plains  or  broad  valleys ; 
and  the  great  plain  must  be  conceived  as 
undulating  somewhat,  the  chief  irregularity 
being  the  sabcontinental  divide  coincid- 
ing approximately  with  the  international 
bonndarj. 

The  region  is  extremely  arid,  the  annual 
rainfikQ  averaging  probably  less  than  five 
inches,  and  perhaps  less  than  two  inches 
throui^out  the  w^estem  half  of  the  area. 
Streams  gather  in  the  mountain  gorges,  and 
those  heading  in  the  Sierra  unite  to  form  a 
few  rivers  ;  but  as  the  waters  push  out  over 
the  plain  they  are  partly  evaporated,  partly 
absorbed  by  the  dry  earth,  so  that  even  the 
highest  freshets  never  reach  the  sea  ;  and 
most  of  the  streams  flow  only  a  few  miles  or 
at  most  a  few  scores  of  miles,  and  this  only 
during  the  rainy  seasons  or  after  sporadic 
storms. 

The  mountains,  especially  the  minor 
ranges  of  the  Sierra,  are  notable  for  rugged- 
ness  and  steepness  of  profile;  they  are  re- 
markable also  in  that  they  usually  rise  from 
the  plain  abruptly  or  with  relatively  in- 
conspicuous intermediate  slopes — as  a  clever 
writer  expresses  it  (picturesquely,  but  mis- 
takenly, except  in  appearance)  they  are  'as 
men  buried  to  the  neck.'  The  mountain 
ranges  are  either  naked  rocks  or  steep  talus 
slopes  of  coarse  debris,  supporting  a  scant 
sub-desert  v^etation  which  increases  in 
abundance  toward  the  summits;  the  rocks 
being  either  metamorphic  sedimentaries 
probably  of  Mesozoic  age,  or  somewhat 
younger  volcanics,  a  few  nucleal  ridges  be- 
ing granitoid.  The  broad  intermontane 
plains  are  made  up  in  part  of  alluvial  or 
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torrential  debris,  fine  at  the  lower  levels, 
coarser  toward  the  bounding  foot-hills  and 
ranges,  though  it  is  remarkable,  and  indeed 
paradoxical,  that  they  consist  in  large  part 
of  the  planed  edges  of  hard  rock  strata  such 
as  form  the  adjacent  mountains;  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  whether  built  or  carved, 
being  sparsely  dotted  with  trees  and  shrubs 
of  sub-desert  habit.  Toward  the  coast  the 
plains  lie  but  little  above  and  in  some  cases 
apparently  below  sea-level,  and  are  com- 
posed of  marine  sediments,  sometimes 
abundantly  charged  with  recent  shells ; 
when  the  surface  is  usually  a  succession 
of  playas  and  sand  dunes. 

Seriland  is  an  exceptionally  mountainous 
portion  of  the  great  westward-sloping  plain, 
lying  near  the  line  along  which  it  dips  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  gulf ;  indeed  a  part 
of  this  staunch  little  dominion  lies  beyond 
the  general  coast  line  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  itself  the 
precise  homologue  of  the  upland  intermon- 
tane valleys  save  that  it  is  occupied  by  tide 
water  and  faintly  sculptured  by  waves  and 
tidal  currents.     The  main  insular  portion 
of  the  territory  is  Tiburon   Island,   about 
500  square  miles  in  area  ;  the  continental 
portion  is  some  2500  square  miles  in  area; 
and  a  few  small  islands  adjacent  to  Tiburon 
and  the  Sonoran  coast  belong  to  the  same 
natural  district,  and  are  held  by  the  Seri 
Indians.     Tiburon  Island  comprises  half  a 
dozen  ranges,  major  and  minor,  the  higher 
peaks  rising  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
tide;  in  its  principal  interior  valley  there  is  a 
feeble  stream,  gathering  among  the  higher 
peaks  and  wasting  within  a  few  miles,  be- 
sides some  half  dozen  tinajas  and  springlets. 
Sonoran  Seriland  is  also  mountainous,  the 
culminating  peak   rising  about  5000  feet 
above  tide,  and  contains  a  feeble  permanent 
spring  and  two   or  three  water  holes  in 
which  the  water  is  brackish.     Of  the  entire 
area  south  of  Gila  river  and  west  of  the 
Sierra,  about  four-fifths  may  be  classed  as 


plain,  one-fifth  as  mountains;  but  in  Seri 
land  more  than  two-fifths  and  probably 
three- fifths  must  be  classed  as  mountains, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  fraction  to  be 
classed  as  plain.  This  mountainous  tract 
is  separated  from  Papagueria  by  a  broad 
waterless  zone  of  playas  and  sand  dunes, 
abounding    in   partially    fossiUzed    shells. 

It  is  to  this  desert  barrier,  20  to  40  miles 
across,  that  the  isolation,  and  appar- 
ently many  of  the  characteristics,  of  the 
Seri  Indians  are  due;  for  it  is  a  natural 
boundary,  one  of  the  most  trenchant  andl 
eflfective  on  the  Continent,  practically  im- 
passable without  special  training,  and  so- 
conditioned  as  to  be  easily  defended  along; 
the  inner  margin  in  case  of  invasion. 

When  the  mountains  and  intermontane 
plains  of  Papagueria  and  Seriland  are  ex- 
amined  in  detail,  certain  peculiarities  ap- 
pear :     As  already  observed,  the  mountains 
are  notable  for  ruggedness  and  the  plains 
for  flatness  nearly  or  quite  to  the  mountain 
bases  ;  again,  the  parallel  ranges  are  found 
to  be  occasionally  united  by  cross  bars,  so 
that  a  common  form  of  mountain  plan  may 
be  likened  to  the  letter  H  ;  still  further,  it  is 
found  that  the  larger  arroyas  and  rivers 
seldom  follow  the  axes  of  the  valleys,  but 
usually  flow  athwart  them  and  firequently 
traverse  the  bounding  ranges  in  narrow 
gorges  opening  toward  the  gulf,  while  many 
southward-flowing    streams    head   on    the 
northern    sides    of    the    cross-bar    ranges 
through  which  they  pass  in  youthful  can- 
yons. On  assembling  these  peculiarities,  they 
are  found  to  point  toward  two  successive 
sets  of  geologic  conditions:     The  distribu- 
tion of  the  minor  ranges  with  their  trans- 
verse  connections,  coupled  with  the   fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  inter- 
montane plains  is  planed,  indicates  that  the 
region  was  formely  a  plateau  which  main- 
tained its  altitude  and  attitude  until  the 
feeble    sub-desert    streams    degraded     the 
greater  part  of  the  mass,  leaving  only  the 
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harder  ledges  and  broader  divides  as  rem- 
nantal  ranges ;  while  the  incongruity  of  the 
modem  waterways  indicates  that,  after  as- 
suming this  general  configuration,  the  tract 
was  tilted  southwestward  in  such  manner 
as  to  stimulate  the  streams  flowing  in  this 
direction  and  paralyze  those  flowing  north- 
eastward, and  thus  to  produce  a  general 
migration  of  divides.  These  indications 
may  perhaps  be  misleading,  or  may  have 
been  misinterpreted ;  and  the  abrupt  tran- 
sition from  rugged  mountain  slope  to  planed 
base-level  is  an  attendant  feature  which  re- 
quires explanation  before  the  interpreta- 
tion can  be  regarded  as  final.  The  re- 
searches relating  to  this  subject  are  not 
complete,  but  both  Mr.  Willard  D.  John- 
son, of  the  later  expedition,  and  the  writer 
have  collected  data  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Among  other  data  may  be  mentioned  an 
admirable  section  exposed  along  the  gulf 
shore  from  Kino  bay  to  San  Miguel  point 
(some  20  miles),  in  which  the  relations  be- 
tween rugged  range,  planed  base-level,  and 
torrential  plain  are  clearly  shown. 

Mr.  Johnson  carried  forward  a  planeta- 
ble  survey  throughout  Papagueria  and  Seri- 
land,  which  will  not  only  yield  the  first 
trustworthy  map  of  the  region,  but  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  representation  and 
interpretation  of  the  geology.  * 

METEOROLOGY. 

Throughout  the  expeditions  of  1894  and 
1895,  noninstrumental  observations  were 
made  on  winds,  clouds,  precipitation,  frosts, 
etc.,  and  noted  with  considerable  care,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  influence  of 
these  elements  of  the  weather  on  geologic 
process,  on  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  on  the 
human  population,  native  and  introduced. 
These  notes,  made  incidentally  at  a  con- 
stantly shifting  base  and  for  short  periods 

*  A  preliminary  impression  of  the  Seriland  portion 
of  the  map  will  appear  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  for  April,  1896. 


only,  would  be  of  little  value  in  a  region 
adequately  supplied  with  meteorologic  sta- 
tions, but  acquire  some  value  from  the  dearth 
of  observations  in  the  district  to  which  they 
pertain,  particularly  since  this  district  aids 
in  shaping  the  weather  conditions  prevail- 
ing over  a  considerable  area  in  southwest- 
ern United  States.  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe 
has  signified  a  desire  to  publish  the  notes 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  the  material  will  thus  be  made 
accessible  to  meteorologists.  The  notes  ac- 
quire value  also  from  the  close  relation  be- 
tween weather  and  life  in  this  region. 

It  may  be  observed  in  brief  that  the  chief 
weather  characteristic  of  the  region  is  arid- 
ity, the  rainfall  being  limited  in  quantity 
and  irregular  in  distribution  ;  there  are  two 
nominally  rainy  seasons,  in  July-August 
and  January-February,  respectively,  but 
rains  sometimes  occur  at  other  times,  while 
precipitation  often  fails  during  these  sea- 
sons ;  but  whether  rain  falls  or  not,  these 
are  seasons  of  greater  or  less  humidity  of 
the  air,  so  that  the  flora  is  vivified  semi-an- 
nually, whereby  many  species  are  undoubt- 
edly enabled  to  survive  the  seasons  of 
drought.  The  second  weather  characteris- 
tic is  heat,  especially  at  lower  altitudes  ;  the 
summers  are  oppressive  for  men  and  ani- 
mals, the  winters  no  more  than  pleasantly 
cool— the  weather  in  Seriland  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that,  while  these  In- 
dians have  words  for  rain  and  hail,  they 
have  none  for  ice,  snow,  or  frost.  Another 
characteristic  is  the  dearth  of  clouds,  and 
the  consequent  intensity  of  light  and  fervid- 
ness  of  insolation  by  which  the  skins  of  men 
and  animals  are  undoubtedly,  and  the  habits 
of  certain  plants  apparently,  affected.  To- 
ward the  coast,  fogs  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  autumn,  and  are  said  to  occur  at  other 
seasons  ;  this  weather  condition  appears  to 
affect  the  flora  for  10  to  50  miles  inland, 
according  to  the  local  configuration.     The 
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relations  between  weather  and  the  life  of 
the  region,  human  and  sub-human,  are  thus 
manifold — indeed  not  only  the  superficial 
but  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
living  things,  the  very  laws  of  individual 
and  collective  development,  are  largely 
traceable  to  weather  conditions  ;  but  in  a 
summary  statement  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  suggest  the  bearing  of  the  re- 
aearches  relating  to  this  subject. 

.  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

During  the  earlier  expedition  it  was  as- 
certained   that  prehistoric  works  abound 
throughout  much  of  Papagueria ;   during 
the  later  journeys  the  observations  on  this 
subject  were  extended.     In  almost  every 
valley  containing  sufficient  water  to  sup- 
port a  population  howsoever  limited,  ruins 
of  ancient  villages,  remains  of  irrigation 
works,  etc.,  are  found  ;  the  only  exceptional 
valleys  being  those  in  which  modern  civili- 
zation is  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  more 
conspicuous  traces  of  earlier  culture.   More- 
over, the  prehistoric  ruins  are  in   general 
more  extensive  than  the  modern  villages, 
while  the  ancient    irrigation   works    and 
fields  are  carried  further  up  the  valley-sides 
than  the  modern  acequias  and  farms,  indica- 
ting that  the  ancient  agriculture  was  the 
more  extended.     The  artifacts  found  in  the 
ancient  villages  prove  that  the  prehistoric 
people  were  potters  and  that  their  fictile 
ware  was  somewhat  finer  in  quality  than 
that  manufactured  by  the  modem  Papago ; 
that  they  were  a  peaceful  folk,  using  stone 
axes,  mortars  and  pestles,  hammers,  foot- 
balls, etc.;  that  they  had  temples  or  other 
dominant  structures  more  elaborately  fur- 
nished than  their  ordinary  dwellings  ;  and 
there  is   fairly  clear  indication  that  they 
corralled    a    small   domestic  animal,  but 
that  they  were  without  larger  stock  such  as 
was  later  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  As- 
sociated with  these  ancient  relics  of  well- 
known  kinds  there  is  a  distinctive  class  of 


ancient  works  known  generally  among  the 
Mexicans  as    ^  las  trincheras '   (entranched 
mountains),  usually  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  fertile  valleys  and  especially 
characteristic  of  portions  of  these  valleys 
now,   as   in  prehistoric    times,    especially 
adapted  to  settlement.    Commonly  the  site 
is  a  steep-sided  butte  or  isolated  mountain 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  work  it- 
self is  a  rough  and  rather  irregular  wall  of 
loose  stones  circumscribing  the.  butte  near 
its  summit ;   sometimes  the  walls  are  mul- 
tiplied or  built  out  into  bastions,  particu- 
larly on  the  gentler  slopes,  and  they  may  be 
interrupted  where  the  slopes  are  precipitous. 
The  walls  support  either  narrow  pathways 
or  broad  terraces  on  which  house-circles  are 
sometimes  found  ;  and  along  and  within  the 
walls  the  ground  is  frequently  sprinkled  with 
potsherds  and  wasters  of  foreign  rock.     No 
granaries   or  reservoirs  have  been   found 
within  the  enclosures,  nor  is  there  anything 
to   indicate  permanent  or   long-continued 
occupancy. 

Specially  noteworthy  examples   of  this 
class  of  works  were  carefully  surveyed  dur- 
ing the  recent  expedition,  near  San  Eafael 
de  Alamito,  in  Magdalena  Valley,  35  miles 
southeast  of  Altar;  the  two  principal  buttes 
being   known   specifically   as    ^  Las   Trin- 
cheras,'   or    as    ^Trinchera'    and    *  Trin- 
cherita.'  The  larger  butte,  nearly  a  mile  long 
and  650  feet  high,  is  terraced  from  bottom  to 
top  half  way  round,  and  on  the  other  side  is 
walled  and  terraced  in  part ;  the  smaller  is 
similarly  terraced  most  of  the  way  round. 
The  retaining- walls  or  revetments  are  mas- 
sive and  in  some  cases  fully  20  feet  in 
height,  and  are  usually  carried  from  two  to 
five  feet  above  the  terrace  in  the  form  of 
breastworks,    while    free    walls    of   equal 
height  are    distributed    over    the  gentler 
slopes;  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  stone 
artifacts,   as  well  as  spalls  and  cores  of 
transported   rock,  besprinkle   the  ground 
and  might  be  collected  in  tons.     These 
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works  are  conspicuous  because  of  magni- 
tude; the  prehistoric  works  of  Papagueria 
in  general  are  noteworthy  in  extent,  and 
in  that  they  appear  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  more  numerous  population  than 
that  of  historic  times  who  stored  and  con- 
trolled storm  waters  and  thus  occupied  a 
higher  culture-plane  than  the  modem  In- 
dian, Mexican  and  American  inhabitants 
of  the  same  region. 

During    the    recent    expedition    it   was 
ascertained    that,    while    the    prehistoric 
works  of  Papagueria  stretch  to  the  south- 
western boundary  of  that  territory  they  do 
not  extend  into  Seriland,  where  no  ancient 
works    were    found    except    shell    heaps, 
cairns,  etc.,  such  as  the  Seri  now  accumu- 
late.    Some  of  the  shell  heaps  are,  however, 
of  great  volume  and  extent,  and  so  situated 
as  to  prove  that  they  have  survived  con- 
siderable geographic  changes ;  thus  a  mound 
built  almost  wholly  of  clam  shells  (belonging 
to  a  series  covering  several  acres)  is  some 
60  feet  high  and  over  300  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  located  on  a  part  of  the  shore  where 
there   are   now   no  clam   flats,  which  the 
waves  have  invaded  until  a  considerable 
part  of  the  mound  has  been  swept  away — 
the  section  thus  exposed  revealing  typical 
Seri  potsherds   and   stone  hammers  from 
top  to  bottom.     So  Seriland  appears  to  be 
an  archseologic  as  well  as  an  ethnic  unit, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
territory  was  ever  held  by  other  people  than 
the  ancestors  of  the  modem  tribe. 

BIOLOGY. 

During  the  earlier  expedition  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Papa- 
guara  display  certain  characteristics  which 
were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  pecu- 
liar environment;  and  during  the  later 
expedition  further  notes  relating  to  this 
subject  were  made,  and  a  small  collec- 
tion of  plants  was  gathered  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  J.  W.  Tourney,  of 


the  University  of  Arizona,  for  identification 
and  study.  While  the  observations  on 
plants  and  animals  were  in  a  measure 
casual  and  were  not .  guided  by  expert 
knowledge,  they  proved  particularly  sug- 
gestive in  their  bearing  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same 
r^on  and  their  environment.  These  biotic 
studies  indicate  that,  in  sub-desert  regions, 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  the 
species  is  determined  primarily  by  a  rigor- 
ous enviroment ;  so  that  the  course  of  de- 
velopment tends  at  the  same  time  toward 
pronounced  individuality  and  toward  a 
complex  system  of  cooperation  among  di- 
verse organisms,  whereby  each  immediately 
antagonizes,  but  ultimately  serves,  its  con- 
temporaries. Some  of  the  inferences  from 
the  observations  of  the  earlier  expedition 
have  already  been  stated  *  and  need  not  be 
repeated ;  but  many  new  examples,  con- 
gruous with  those  previously  collected,  were 
noted. 

Among  the  most  interesting  observations 
are  those  pertaining  to  the  cooperative  in- 
terrelation between  animal  and  vegetal  or- 
ganisms, whereby  each  depends  on  the  other 
for  existence ;  this  being  the  stage  of  vital 
cooperation  called  commensality.  The  best 
known  examples  of  commensality  are  those 
of  the  fig  and  fig  insect  and  the  yucca  and 
yucca  moth,  in  which  the  relation  was  es- 
tablished by  Riley ;  though  a  still  more  strik- 
ing example,  in  which,  however,  the  relation 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  is  that  of 
the  saguaro,  or  giant  cactus  ( Cereus  Gigan- 
tens)  and  its  insect  mai^e.  During  the  re- 
cent trip  two  distinct  plants  were  found 
apparently  to  represent  a  still  more  complex 
miscigenesis  :  The  cina  (Cereus  schotti),  one 
of  the  most  abundant  cacti  of  southern 
Papagueria  and  Seriland,  seems  not  to 
flower  or  fruit  under  what  would  commonly 
be  considered  normal  conditions,  but  only 

(*  *  The  Beginning    of    Agriculture,  *    American 
Anthropologist,  Volume  VIII.,  1895,  pp.  350-375.) 
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after  attack  and  injury  by  a  certain  insect 
(not  yet  identified;.     Normally  the  young 
cactus  sends  up  half  a  dozen  or  more  mass- 
ive stems,  usually  5  to  10  feet  high  and  3 
or  4  inches  in  diameter,  beset  with  thorns 
along  each  of  the  5,  6,  or  7  ribs ;   subse- 
quently branches  spring  from  these  stems, 
and  the  plant  gradually  expands  into  a 
dump  or  colony  a  dozen  feet  or  yards  across. 
Thus  &r  the  plant  remains  an  individual, 
the  product  of  a  single  seed ;  and  the  period 
of    individual    development,  undoubtedly 
covers  a  long  term  of  years,    since    the 
younger  branches    remain    vigorous    long 
after  the  original  stems  have  died  and  de- 
cayed.    Now,  so  far  as  the  observations  go, 
they  indicate  that  the  plant  does  not  nec- 
essarily or  normally   fructify  during  this 
term  of  individual  development,  but  that  if 
its  insect  enemy  and  mate  chances  to  de- 
posit eggs  in  the  pulp  toward  the  extremity 
of  branch  or  trunk  several  changes  super- 
vene.    In  the  first  place  the  eggs  develop 
and  in  due  time  the  larvae  emerge  and  feed 
on  the  pulp  ;  then  the  branch  shrivels,  los- 
ing a  quarter  or  third  of  its  diameter,  and 
a  pilage  of  slender  spines  or  stiff  bristles 
springs  and  soon  covers  the  shrunken  por- 
tion, which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ; 
next,  under  the  protection  of  these  spines, 
a  bright-colored  flower  is  put  forth,  and  this 
in  time  is  followed  by  the  fruit.     It  is  of 
course  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sequence 
has  not  been  studied  as  a  succession   of 
stages  in  the  same  plant,  but  only  as  an  un- 
broken series  of  stages  exhibited  by  many 
plants,  so  that  the  sequence  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  established  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
observations  go,  they  tend  in  that  direction. 
Essentially  parallel  to  the  behavior  of  the 
cina  is  that   of  the   dicotj^ledonous  bush 
^    called  by  the  Mexicans  torotito  (not   yet 
identified),  the  geographic  distribution   of 
which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  cina. 
For  a  long  time  this  plant  was  a  puzzle  be- 
cause no  indication   of  the  mode  of  repro- 


duction was  perceived.   It  grows  in  a  clump 
of  two  or  three  or  a  dozen   stems  springing 
from  a  single  root,  and  the  colony  or  clump 
retains  vitality  much  longer  than  individual 
branches,  which   apparently   spring  up,  at- 
tain full  growth,  die,  and  decay,  while  yet 
the  colony  survives,  so  that,  as  in  the   case 
of  the  cina,  the  term  of  individual  existence 
is  manifestly  long.     At  length  it  was  noted 
that  the  extremities  of  the  separate  stems 
or  branches  occasionally  present  an  abnor- 
mal appearance — ^tumescent,  gnarled  and 
twisted,  with  leaves  or  petioles  attached ; 
and  on   dissection   it  was  found  that   such 
diseased  twigs  contain  eggs  or  larvae.  Then, 
as  the  season  progressed,  it  was  found  that 
the  tumescent  twigs — and  these  only — some- 
times bear  small  flowers  and,  quite  rarely, 
a  nutty  fruit.     So  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
the  cina,  the  flowering  appears   to   depend 
on  the  development  of  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion resulting  from  ovaposition  by  an  insect 
(which  was  not   seen  in  the  imago  form  ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  a  necessary  stage  in 
in  the   history  of  any  individual,  since   in 
many  cases  the  tumescent  twig  withers  and 
falls  off  without  flowering  and  of  course 
without  fruiting,  while  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  flowers  appear  to  produce  nuts. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  observations  are  sug- 
gestive, though  not  demonstrative,  of  an 
ontogenic  sequence  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  sequence  is  in  precise  accord  with 
the  biotic  relations   prevailing   in  this  dis- 
trict, under  which  the  tendency  is  to  per- 
petuate species  by  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
individual  rather  than  by  multiplying  prog- 
eny,  under  which   all  living   things  tend 
to  enter  a  solidarity  of  remarkable  perfec- 
tion, and  under  which  phylogenic  develop- 
ment is  either  forced  and  intensified   or  cut 
off  by  the  pressure  of  an  adverse  inorganic 
environment.     Granting   the   sequence,  or 
even  admitting  only  the  indubitable  inter- 
relations found  in  the  region,  it  follows  that 
the  living  things  of  the  desert  conserve 
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much  of  the  energy  commonly  expended  in 
reproduction,  and  thereby  approach  the 
plane  occupied  by  the  higher  animals,  with 
Hian  at  their  head,  among  which  progeny 
are  reduced  in  number  and  improved  in  the 
perfection  of  their  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment^the  plane  of  solidarity  founded  on 
conscious  or  unconscious  altruism,  whose 
occupants,  sometimes  erroneously  classed 
as  sexually  degenerate,  are  the  socially  re- 
generate of  the  earth  in  that  they  are  fitted 
to  the  fulness  of  life  in  all  its  forms. 

During    the    earlier  expedition    it    was 
found  that  the  plants  of  Papagueria, ''  how- 
soever divergent  phylogenically,  are  not- 
ably convergent  in  a  certain  group  of  char- 
acters,    including     leaflessness,    waxiness 
hairiness,  thominess,  and  greenness";*  dur- 
ing the  later  trip   these  inferences  were 
verified  and  corroborated,  and  it  was  also 
observed  that  still  other  features  are  com- 
mon   among    genetically    diverse    plants. 
Thus,  there  is  a  series  of  trees  and  woody 
shrubs,  including  a  half  dozen  desert  forms 
known  as  torote,  torotito,   etc.    (not  yet 
identified),    which    are    characterized    by 
swollen  trunks  and  squat  forms,  in  which 
the  woody  tissue  is  pulpy  in  texture  and 
saturated  with  watery  or  slightly  viscid  sap. 
When  trunk  or  branch  is  wounded  the  sap 
exudes  and  quickly  heals  the  wound,  either 
by  coating  it  with  lacquer  or  encrusting  it 
with  gum ;  and  when  the  plant  dies  the  sap 
escapes  and  the  wood  shrinks  and  gapes 
widely,  even  before  the  bark   decays,   so 
that  decomposition  is  rapid  and  the  dead 
crop  quickly  makes  way  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration.     This   pulpiness   of  stem   among 
ligneous  plants  is  like  unto  the  pulpiness  of 
the  cactus  and  agave,  which  appears  to  be 
a  device  for  the  storage  of  water ;  and  while 
a  few  of  the  desert  trees  (ironwood,  cat- 
claw  and  paloblanca)  are  characterized  by 
firm  woody   tissue,  most  of  the   arboreal 
forms  consist  largely  of  water-storing  tis- 
*0p.  cit.,  page362. 


sue,  which  may  be  inferred  to  represent 
phylogenic  adjustment  to  an  arid  environ- 
ment.    Commonly  these  water-filled  trees, 
with  certain  lesser  shrubs  abounding  in  vis- 
cid juices  and  gum,  are  acrid,  astringent  or 
ill-flavored,  and  some  are  alleged  to  be  pois- 
onous; others  are  pungent  or  noisome  in 
odor  (e.  g.  the  yellow  torote  has  a  penetrating 
cedar-like  odor  which  is  highly  offensive  to 
many  animals).      Associated    with    these 
sappy  and  juicy  plants  there  is  a  variety  of 
spicy  shrubs  which  in  the  settled  districts  are 
used  as  condiments  and  even  as  substitutes 
for  salt  in  curing  meat.     Many  of  these 
plants  are  used  medicinally;  after  describing 
in  detail  the  virtues  of  thirty-six  medicinal 
plants,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Rudo 
Ensayo '  (Sonora's  classic,  written  in  1763), 
adds,  ''  Among  the  great  variety  of  plants 
found  at  every  step  there  is  hardly  one  that 
has   not    heaUng  qualities ;''  *    and  there 
is  reason  to  anticipate  substantial  additions 
to  the  pharmacopoea  as  the  flora  is  studied 
systematically.     Now  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  high-flavored  and  strong-odored  plants 
are  without  thorns  or  other  mechanical  pro- 
tective appurtenances  ;  and,  in  view  of  all 
the  relations,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
infer  that  the  flavors  and  odors  are  protec- 
tive and  the  product  of  phylogenic  develop- 
ment under  the  local  conditions.     If  this  be 
so,  it  would  appear  that  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  devices  for  individual  protection 
are  related  reciprocally ;  and  this  corollary 
finds  direct  support  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  cacti,  for  the  juice  of  the  scant-thorned 
cina  is  offensive  to  herbivores,  while  the 
well-thorned  choUa  and  nopal  are  eaten  by 
stock  when  the  thorns  are  burned  off  by  the 
vaqueros,  and  the  bisnaga,    thorniest    of 
known  plants,  yields  a  nearly  pure  water 
which  has  saved  the  lives  of  scores  of  iex- 
plorers  (indeed  the  work  of  the  last  expedi- 
tion was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  supplies 

*  Am.  Cath.  Hist.  Soc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  V., 
1894,  p.  164. 
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drawn  from  this  natural  well  of  the  desert). 
Other  relations  among  the  plants  and  be- 
tween the  flora  and  fauna  were  noted,  but 
in  a  summary  statement  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  only  a  few  leading  lines  of  obser- 
vation. 

DEMOLOGY.* 

In  the  course  of  the  earlier  expedition  it 
was  found  that  if  the  plants,  animals  and 
men  of  the  desert  be  compared  with  respect 
to  individual  or  physiologic   (i.  e.,  purely 
biotic)  characters  "  the  stationary  plants 
have  suffered  greatest  modification,  the  en- 
vironment-driven animals  less,  and  the  en- 
vironment-molding humans  least  of  all;" 
but  that  "when  they  are  compared  with 
respect  to  collective  or  demotic  modifica- 
tion, it  becomes  manifest  that  the  moveless 
plants  are  least,  the  moving  animals  more, 
and  prevising  men  most  profoundly  modi- 
fied, "f     It  was  found  also  that  the  collec- 
tive modification  tends  through  cooperation 
to  the  development  of  a  solidarity  in  which 
the    several    organisms    unconsciously  or 
semi-consciously  combine  against  the  rigor- 
ous environment.   Finally  it  was  found  that 
there  are  three  stages  in  the  cooperation 
of  plants,  animals  and  men,  viz.:    commu- 
nality,  in  which  the  organisms  stand  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection  yet  retain  un- 
diminished   individuality ;    commensality, 
in  which  unlike  organisms  unite  to  the  end 
that  one  or  both  species  may  be  perpetu- 
ated ;  and  agriculture,  or  the  state  in  which 
intelligent  organisms  (especially  ants  and 
men)  regulate  the  course  of  common  devel- 
opment by  exclusion  of  the  perverse.   Thus 
the  earlier  researches  indicated  not  only 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  relation  between 
biotic  and  demotic  characters,  but  that,  in 
a  rigorous  environment,  the  latter  charac- 

*This  term  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  sociology  in 
ite  widest  sense,  but  with  still  wider  meaning.  It 
may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  organizations, 
whether  spontaneous  or  purposive,  among  organisms. 

t*The  Banning  of  Agriculture/  op.  cit.,  p.  374. 


ters  are  found  among  nongregarious  ani- 
mals and  plants  as  well  as  among  men  and 
gregarious  animals.  The  researches  also 
supplemented  historical  records  proving 
that  agriculture  began  in  desert  regions  by 
showing  the  manner  in  which  intelligent 
organisms  are  unavoidably  forced  into  this 
highest  grade  of  cooperation  by  desert 
conditions. 

During    the    later    expedition    the    re- 
searches concerning  collective  or  demotic 
relations  were  continued .    The  observations 
among  the  Papago  Indians  were  extended 
not  simply  to  the  relations  between   the 
human  group  and  the  sub-human  assem- 
blage, but  also  to  the  relations  among  the 
individuals  and  sub-groups  of  the  human  as- 
semblage.    The  details  noted  are  many  and 
of  a  diverse  character,  and  it  must  suffice  at 
present  to  indicate  their  sum.     In  general, 
it  was  found  that  the  continual  struggle  for 
existence    under    adverse    conditions   has 
tended  to  strengthen  character  among  the 
human  units,  and  to  render  each  individual 
strong,    self-reliant,    resourceful,   decisive, 
just  as  the  plants  and  sub-human  animals 
have  been  rendered  long-lived  and  vigorous  ; 
but  that  this  tendency  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality  is  accompanied  by  an 
altruistic  tendency  under  which  the  human 
units  are  brought  into  sympathy  and  union 
of  exceptional  closeness.    In  nomadic  desert 
life  individuals  and  small  groups  are  con- 
stantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death  by 
thirst,   and.  occasion  frequently  arises  for 
other  individuals  or  sub-groups  of  the  same 
'    assemblage  or  tribe  to  relieve  the  sufferers, 
and  if   this    is    done    the    assemblage   is 
strengthened,  while  if  it  is  not  done  the  as-, 
semblage   is   weakened.     So  also  isolated 
individuals  are  in  danger  of  starvation,  of 
attack  by  predatory  animals,  of  poisoning 
by  animals  and  plants,  or  of  death  in  other 
ways,  in  a  larger  ratio  than  when  several 
are  in  company  ;  yet  the  character  of  the 
country  is  such  that  hunters,  warriors  and 
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other  travelers  must  journey  far  and  in  lim- 
ited groups,  and  hence  there  is  an  incentive 
toward  grouping  by  physical  parity  which 
is  more  or  less  independent  of  kinship  or 
biotic  affinity.    Other  tendencies  also  enter  ; 
but  individually  and  conjointly  they  make 
for  altruism,  and  eventually  for  a  humanity 
and  charity  transcending  family  ties  and 
gentile  bonds.     Now  the  characteristics  of 
the  Papago,  as  recorded  by  diflFerent  ob- 
servers during  the  last  350  years,  comprise 
dignity  and  courage,  docility  and  virtue, 
humanity  and  intelligence,  hospitality  and 
integrity ;  and  these  characteristics,  which 
are  akin  to  those  of  civilization,  are  among 
those  toward  which  his  hard  environment 
tends.     Thus  it  would  appear  that  these 
people  of  the  desert  have  been  forced  by 
environment  toward   civilization;    and   it 
would  appear  also  that,  just  as  the  plants 
and   animals  have  been  hurried  into  the 
higher  stages  of  phylogenic  development  by 
physical  pressure,   the  Papago  have  been 
forced  into  civilized  relations  before  acquir- 
ing civilized  culture.     The  course  of  human 
development  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
stages  characterized  by  distinctive  modes  of 
expression.    The  first  is  the  prescriptorial 
stage  in  which  ideas  are  thrown  into  crude 
and    incongruous     classes    for    mnemonic 
purposes  ;  the  second  is  the  scriptorial  stage 
in  which  ideas  are  expressed  by  arbitrary 
symbols,  graphic  and  phonetic ;  and  these 
stages  are  none  the  less  veritable  because 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  has 
taken  place  gradually  among  many  peoples  ; 
this    transition  being   perhaps    the    most 
sweeping  and  important  in  the  whole  course 
of  development  of  mankind.     During  the 
earlier  stage,  in  which  incongruous  things 
are  connoted,  there  has  been  among  many 
peoples,  notably  the  various  American  fami- 
lies, a  custom  of  connoting  kinship  with 
tribal  law  ;  indeed  tribal  law  is  memorized 
and  perpetuated  largely  through  terms  of 
relative    position    of   individuals    in     the 


family,   in   the  clan  or  gens,  and  in  the 
tribe ;  so  that  among  these  peoples  tribal 
law  tended  toward  the  perpetuation  of  kin- 
ship systems,  and  remembered  kinship  crys- 
tallized and  perpetuated  tribal  law.     Thus 
the    basis    of   prescriptorial    society   ever 
smacked  of  nepotism  and  made  for  egoism 
rather  than  altruism.     But  in  Papagueria, 
where  the  conditions  led  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  an  altruism  transcending  filial, 
paternal  and  fraternal  feeling,  the  consan- 
guineous system  seems  to  have  weakened 
and  the  system  of  law  bound   up  there- 
with seems  to  have  dropped   into  desue- 
tude, and  the  people  seem  to  have  risen  to 
the    moral    plane  of   civilization  without 
making    the    usually    parallel    transition 
from  the  prescriptorial  to  the  scriptorial 
stage  in  the  art  of  expression.     It  is  im- 
practicable now  to  develop  this  line  of  re- 
search in  detail ;  it  must  suffice  to  note  in 
passing  that  the  observations  and  inferences 
indicate  that  civilization,  no  less  than  agri- 
culture,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  desert. 

Although  in  many  respects  antithetic  to 
the  Papago,  the  Seri  Indians  are  interre- 
lated with  their  environment  in  various 
ways.     Seriland  proper  comprises  a  large 
island  (Tiburon,  about  500  square  miles  in 
area)  and  several  islets  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  several  times  larger  area  on 
the  adjacent  mainland ;  the  entire  tract  is 
mountainous  and  exceedingly  arid,  only  one 
feeble  streamlet  and  a  few  small  springs  or 
tinajas  existing  within  it ;  and  it  is  clearly 
set  oflF  from  contiguous  habitable  territory 
by  a  broad  desert  zone.    From   time  to 
time  the  Seri  steal  across  their  bounding 
desert  in  predatory  forays  or    for    petty 
trade,  and  during  the  early  history  of  west- 
em    Mexico    they    established    nominally 
permanent  settlements  so  much  as  75  miles 
beyond  their  natural  boundary  ;  but  it  has 
been  their  custom,  always  in  case  of  defeat 
and  commonly  in  the  event  of  ordinarily 
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manful  opposition  to  their  predatiou,  to  re- 
treat to  their  stronghold,  which  they  have 
stoutly  defended  against  invasion.     There 
they  subsist  on  abundant  and  easily  ob- 
tained sea  food,  on  the  game  of  the  sub- 
desert  mountain  slopes,  and  in  season  on 
the  fruits  of  cacti  and  other  plants  of  the 
foot-hills ;  and  since  these  sources  of  sub- 
sistence    unfailing     and    easily     reached 
through  means  shared  with  feral  animals, 
the  Seri  tribesmen  have  ever  been  notably 
independent  of  other  peoples  and  cultures, 
and  this  territorial  dominion  has  remained 
an  ethnic  unit  since  the  time  of  Coronado. 
The  Seri  Indians  display  several  more  or 
less  distinctive  characteristics,  both  biotic  or 
individual,  and  demotic  or  collective.   Indi- 
'    vidually  they  are  of  superb  physique,  able 
to  run  down  fleet  game  and  capture  half- 
wild  Mexican  horses  without  ropes  or  pro- 
jectiles ;  able  to  run  across  the  sand  dunes 
and  playas  of  their  bounding  desert,  water- 
less and  foodless,  so  rapidly  as  to  escape 
pursuing  horsemen  ;  able  to   abstain  from 
food  and  water  for  days ;  able  habitually  to 
pass  barefoot  through  cactus  thickets  and 
over  jagged  rock  slopes  without  thought  of 
discomfort ;  able  to  gorge  carrion  and  swill 
the    reeking    filth     of    shrunken    tinajas 
without  injury ;  typically  they  are  trained 
athletes,    strengthened    against     exercise, 
habituated    against    abstinence,  hardened 
against  pain,  and  inured  against  poison,  all 
at  the  same  time  and  all  in  remarkable  de- 
gree.    Considered  as  a  demotic   unit,  the 
Seri  are  characterized  by  hereditary  enmity 
toward  alien  peoples  ;  for  three  and  a  half 
centuries  they  have  been  at  war  or  on  the 
verge  of  war  with  Spanish  explorers  and 
missionaries,  with  neighboring  tribes,  with 
Mexican  pioneers,  with  American  prospec- 
tors ;  they  profess  a  passion  for  alien  blood, 
always  gratified  save  when  they  are  de- 
terred by  fear;  theyare  fiercely  endogamous 
and  the  blackest  crime  in  their  calendar 
to-day  is  the  infraction  of  this  law ;  they 


speak  a  distinct  language,  apparently  repre- 
senting a  distinct  stock ;  so  far  as  can  be 
aseertained,   their  mythology   is   distinct; 
save  for   a   few  simple   arts  that  seem  to 
have    been    acquired     through    imitation, 
their  culture  is  primitive,  protolithic  as  to 
stone,   nascent  only  as  to  customary  and 
house-building,   unborn  as  to  agriculture ^ 
and  well  advanced  only  in  connection  with 
their  reed  balsas  and  the  cords  of  vegetal 
fibre  or  human  hair  used  in  making  them  ; 
their  grade  of  cooperation  or  order  of  soli- 
darity is  below  that  of  the  farmer  ant,  be- 
low that  of  the  yucca  moth,  not  even  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  seed-scattering  bird  that  has 
aided  in  giving  character  to  a  flora,  for  (ex- 
cept that  they  have  domesticated  dogs) 
they  merely  destroy  and  never  propagate 
or  otherwise  aid  associated  organisms  ;  col- 
lectively they  are  bitterly  inimical  to  men^ 
animals  and  plants,  and  are  parasitic  on  a 
peculiarly  conditioned  tract  to  which  they 
have  adjusted  physique  and  tribal  custom. 
Considered  as  a  group  composed  of  inter- 
related   individuals    and    subgroups,     the 
characteristics  of  the  Seri  Indians  include 
strong  family  ties,  manifested  especially  in 
maternal  affection  and  in  their  little-under- 
stood kinship  system ;  firm  conjugal  bonds 
(despite  modern  polygyny  due  to  repeated 
decimation  of  the  warriors),  displayed  in 
their  endogamy  and  in  a  singular  marriage 
custom  ;  fixed  tribal  union  (despite  internal 
dissension  in  the  intervals  of  external  con- 
flict), revealed  in  community  of  property 
and  interests  especially  in  relation  to  alien 
peoples  ;  and  rigid  adherence  to  custom,  as 
exemplified  in  the  crudeness  of  their  arts, 
in  their  habit  of  locating  camps  and  habita- 
tions far  from  fresh  water,  in  their  amor 
patriae,  and  in  many  other  ways,  i.  6.,  their 
intertribal  characteristics,  like  their  physi- 
cal attributes,  are  strongly  individualized 
and  tend  toward  tribal  integrity,  independ- 
ence and  isolation.   History  and  archaeology 
indicate  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Seri 
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have  persisted  long ;    for  three  and  a  half 
centuries  they  have  been  known  as  fierce 
and  powerful  warriors,  tumultuous  in  battle 
and  swift  in  retreat;  reputed  as  users  of 
poisoned  arrows  and  perpetrators  of  repul- 
sive atrocities  in  their  endless  and  relentless 
warfare  ;  regarded  as  Ishmaelites  harboring 
in  the  fastnesses  of  a  desert  island  (for  the 
insular  and  continental  portions  of  Seriland 
have  never  been  clearly  discriminated  by 
neighboring     peoples) ,     whose    bestiality 
placed  them  all  but  beyond  the  pale  of  hu- 
man kind.      There  are  indeed  records  of 
attempted     conversion     and    subjugation 
among  the  rancherias  overflowed  from  Seri- 
land proper,  but  the  assemblage  of  records 
is  either  contradictory  or  indicates  that  the 
converted  and  subjugated  tribesmen  weak- 
ened and  died  under  the  yoke  of  a  higher  cul- 
ture; an  apostate  Seri  resides  in  Hermosillo, 
another  in  Altar,  and  a  third  is  said  to  live 
in   California,   but  no  other  trace  of  Seri 
flesh  or  blood  was  found  outside  of  Seriland. 
The    testimony  of  ancient    works    is  ac- 
cordant with  that  of  the  writings ;  outside 
of  Seriland  there  are  prehistoric  ruins  indi- 
cating a  succession  of  more  or  less  distinct 
populations  extending  over  many  centuries ; 
in  Seriland  there  are  no  works  save  such  as 
the  Seri  now  produce,  though  some  of  these 
are  impressively  ancient. 

While  several  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Seri  Indians  are  unusual  and  some  (e.  gf., 
their  fleetness  and  endurance,  their  unique 
marriage  custom,  etc.)  so  singular  as  to  chal- 
lenge belief,  the  assemblage  of  characters  is 
remarkably     consistent    and    harmonious. 
The  physical  perfection  of  the  warriors  and 
their  vigorous  wives   and  fleet-footed  chil- 
dren is  in  harmony  with  their  mode  of  life 
and  militant  habit,  as  with   all  other  char- 
acters ;  indeed  they  would  be  unable  to  sur- 
vive,  to    capture   strong   swift    and  alert 
game,  to  traverse  the  long  wateriess  stretches 
in   their   domain,  to  cross   their  bounding 
desert,  without  exceptional  physique,  which 


may  thus  be  ascribed  to  survival  of  the  fit- 
test during  the  generations  of  development  ' 
and  adjustment  to  a  peculiar  environment. 
Their  hereditary  blood-thirst  is  consistent 
with  their  enmity  toward  animal  and  plant, 
with  their  primitive  art,  with  their  endog- 
amy,  with  their  linguistic  independence, 
and  with  their  physical  characteristics  ;  in- 
deed warfare  against  other  peoples  is  but  an 
expression  of  disposition  and  habit  mani- 
fested in  many  other  ways.  Their  rigid  en- 
dogamy  and  rigorous  marriage  custom  are 
consistent  with  each  other,  with  the  long 
isolation  of  the  tribe  attested  by  history 
and  archeology,  with  their   linguistic  dis- 
tinctness, with  their  continuous  warfare, 
with  their  abstemious  habits,  and  with  all 
their    other    characteristics;  indeed  their 
marriage  custom  would  be  inexplicable  and 
incredible  except  in  conjunction  with  their 
endogamy,  while  their  conjugal  relations 
taken  collectively  would  appear  incongru- 
ous among  a  more  advanced  people.     Thus 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  tribe  are 
mutually  consistent  and  interrelated  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a  definite  assemblage,  of 
which  no  one  could  be  modified  without 
aff'ecting  the  integrity  of  the  whole.     So, 
too,  when  the  characteristics  are  considered 
in  sequence  or  phylogenically,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  each  stimulates  and  combines 
with  all  the  others  in  such  manner  as  to 
render  the  development  cumulative  ;   and 
also  that  each  feature  and  the  assemblage 
of  features  are  such  as  might  normally  re- 
sult from  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  a  pe- 
culiar environment.     Finally  it  would  ap- 
pear that  all  of  the  characteristics   of  the 
Seri  Indians,  biotic  and  demotic  alike,  are 
adjusted  directly  or  indirectly  to  an  arid, 
mountainous  land,  bordered  with  a  fruitful 
coast,and  protected  by  a  strong  natural  boun- 
dary, i.  e.,  to  the  actual  Seriland,  and  that 
they  could  hardly  have  been  developed  un- 
der a  dififerent  environment. 

On  contrasting  the  Papago  and  Seri  In- 
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dians,  it  is  found  that  many  of  their  char- 
acteristics and  their  respective  courses  of 
development  are  widely  diverse.    The  for- 
mer are  habitually  at  peace;  the  latter  ha- 
bitually at  war.   The  former  cooperate  with 
men,  animals  and  plants;  the  latter  antag- 
onize men,  slay  animals  and  destroy  or  neg- 
lect plants.      The  former    developed    the 
highest  attributes  of  humanity  to  the  extent 
that  they  met  the  Spaniards  as  peers;  the 
latter  remained  robbers  and  assassins.  The 
former  produced   arts,  rose  into  agricul- 
ture, and  at  one  time  made  conquest  of  the 
waters;  the  latter  are  perhaps  the  most 
primitive  of  American  peoples.   The  former 
tribe  is  populous  and  probably  increasing 
in  number,  despite  the  invasion  of  their 
territory  by  white  men;  the  latter  has  been 
reduced  to  a  handful  and  is  destined  to  dis- 
appear, probably  within  a  decade,  almost 
certainly    within    a    generation,    perhaps 
within  a  year  or  two.     In  a  few  character- 
istics the  tribes  are  similar,  in  certain  re- 
spects their  courses  of  development  have 
been  parallel ;  but  the  differences  are  more 
striking    than    the    resemblances.       Both 
peoples  have  been  subjected  to  hard  condi- 
tions with  unlike,  but  not  necessarily  incon- 
gruous results ;  as  among  fishes  the  dark- 
ness of  the  deep  sea  may  lead  either  to  de- 
velopment or   elimination  of  the  eyes,  so 
among  men  stress  of   circumstance  may 
lead  either  to  the  growth  or  to  the  decay 

of  humanity. 

In    considering    the    relations    between 
tribes  and  their  environment  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  a  common  and  natural  misconcep- 
tion to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
by  Powell.    There  is  indeed  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  individuals  composmg  the  tribe   and 
their  environment,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
hard  environment  tends,  through  survival 
of  the  fittest,  to  produce  excellence  of  phy- 
sique among  men  as  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  but  among  mankind  this  direct  re- 


lation  is  overshadowed  by  an  indirect  re- 
lation   passing    through    the   institutions, 
arts,  etc.,  of  the  human  animal.    The  im- 
portance of  this  indirect  relation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  generalization  that  the  move- 
less plants  are  most,  the  moving  animals 
less,  and  demotic  mankind  least  affected  by 
environment  so  far  as  purely  physical  or 
biotic  characteristics  are  concerned,  while 
the  converse  is  true  of  the  demotic  charac- 
teristics.   The  same  law  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  Papago  and  Seri  tribes.    The  Pa- 
pago Indians  were  enabled  to  survive  de- 
sert conditions  by  organization  and  by  an 
assemblage  of  aVts  growing  into  agriculture; 
while  the  Seri,  albeit  of  fine  physique,  have 
been  enabled    to  survive  only  by   tribal 
union,   endogamy,  a  consistent  system  of 
warfare,  and  an  assemblage  ot  arts  all  ad- 
justed to  their  habitat  even  more  closely 
than  the  striking  Seri  physique  is  adjusted 

to  desert-bound  Seriland. 

W  J  McGee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PERMANENCE  OF  THE  RUTH-- 
ERFURD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MEASURES. 

One   of   the  most   interesting  qi^stions 
confronting  practical  astronomer^  at   the 
present  day  i&  the  question  of  how  long  the 
photographs  w^dch  are  now  bei/g  accumu- 
lated in  such  great  numbers  will  remain  fit 
for  measurement.     To    throw    some  light 
on  this  matter,  I  haV^  caus^  some  of  Ruth- 
erfurd's  Pleiades  platfe^  yto  be  remeasured 
with  the  new  Eepsold^easuring  machine 
of  the  Columbia  Collie  Observatory.     The 
present  note  is  published  in  advance  of  the 
detailed  account  of  the  observations  and 
their  reduction,  as  the  matter  seems  to  be 
of  immediate  interest  to  astronomers.    The 
measures  have  been  carried  out  with  great 
care  by  Mrs.  Herman  S.  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Annie  Maclear  Jacoby.      As  measures  of 
these   same  plates  were  made  under  Mr. 
Rutherfurd's  direction  by  Miss  Ida  C.  Mar- 
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Translated  from  Fali/^acred  Books  ol  the  East  (vol.  x,  1881);  Buddhist 
Texts  from  Japan  (1881-85);  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature 
(2d  ed.  1859);  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Beginners  (2d  ed.  1870);  India, 
What  can  it  Teach  ^s  ?  (1883  ;  new  ed.  1892);  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  Translated  (i^^^;  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion 
(1870 ;  last  ed.  1882)  ;  OnWie  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  Hib- 
bert  Lectures  (1878  ;  new  ed."^>8^  ;  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop (4  vols.,  1867-75)  ;  Selected  EssSy^^  Language,  Mythology,  and 
Religion  (2  vols.,  i88i);^^g'raphical  Essaj^^:p884);  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Languag«^(i86i-63  ;  rewritten  1891) ;  The  Science  of 
Thought  (i882,^f%iographies  of  Words  and  Home  of  the  Aryas  (1888); 
Giflford  >^ctures,  i.  Natural  Religion  (1890),  ii.  Physical  Religion 
(1891);  Anthropological  Religion  (1892). 

Tepoka-Cocopa  Expedition.  —  A  recent  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  has  just  brought  its  work  to  an 
end.     The  party  outfitted  at  Phenix,  Arizona,  with  four-mule  wagon  and 
saddle  animals  early  in   October,  and  proceeded  southward  via  Gila 
Bend,  Ajo,  Santo  Domingo,  Quitobac,  and  Caborca,  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  San  Ignacio  (or  Rio  Altar)  sand-wash  —  i  e.,  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  about  lat.  30°  30'.     The  primary  purpose  of 
the  expedition  was  to  study  the  Tepoka  Indians,  a  tribe  or  subtribe  of 
the  Serian  stock  reported  to  survive  here  so  late  as  1895  ;  but  the  party 
were  disappointed  to  find  these  aborigines  entirely  gone  and  presumably 
extinct,  with  their  old  range  and  watering-place  occupied  by  a  stock 
ranch.     In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  at 
once  changed  to  a  study  of  the  Cocopa  Indians,  reputed  to  survive  in 
large  numbers  about  the  head  of  the  gulf.     To  reach  their  territory  it 
became  necessary  to  return  to  Santo  Domingo  and  thence  retrace  the  old 
Yuma  trail,  coinciding  approximately  with  the  international  boundary, 
to  Rio  Colorado.     The  Cocopa  Indians  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  river  several  miles  above  its  mouth,  i.  e.,  in 
both  Sonora  and  Baja  California.     Considerable  collections  were  made 
of  both  objective  and  linguistic  material,  and  a  good  series  of  photo- 
graphs was  obtained.     Leaving  the  Cocopa  country  December  6,  the 
expedition  returned  via  the  Colorado  and  Gila  valleys,  reaching  Phenix 
in   time  to   disband  on    December    14.     The  party  comprised  W  J 
McGee  in  charge,  with  Delancey  Gill  as  artist ;  during  a  portion  of 
the  journeyings   Prof.    R.  H.  Forbes,  of  the   University  of  Arizona, 
accompanied  the  expedition,  while  John  J.  Carroll  and  James  Moberly, 
both  of  Tempe,  were  attached  throughout.     There  were  also  several 
temporary  attaches,  including  Hugh  Norris,  Papago  interpreter  ;  Don 
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Aureho  Mata,  Spanish  interpreter  ;  and  Don  Ramon  Zapeda,  interpreter 
and  guide.  The  collections  are  already  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum ; 
a  part  of  them  will  be  used  in  preparing  an  exhibit  for  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo. 

Pueblo  Ruins  in  Kansas.— What  may  be  regarded  as  a  discovery 
of  great  interest  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr  S.  W.  Williston  and  Mr 
H.  T.  Martin,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  have  completed  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  typical  pueblo  ruin  in  the  valley  of  Beaver  creek,  Scott 
county,  Kansas.     The  low  mound  defining  the  ruin  was  parefully  and 
systematically  uncovered,  exposing  an  oriented  structur»^53  by  35  feet, 
the  outer  wall  being  built  of  stone  cemented  with  a^isbe  mortar  and 
varying  in  thickness  from  18  to  24  inches.     The  b/ilding  contained 
seven  rooms,  the  larg^t  of  which  was  17  feet  by  i^eet  9  inches,  with 
a  dais  or  platform,  6  \inches  high,  on  two  sido^.     A  representative 
Pueblo  grinding-trough,'j,  feet  9  inches  by  2  fee/i  inch,  was  found  in 
one  corner  of  this  chamber,  and  a  characterijfic  fireplace,  containing 
ashes,  near  the  center.     Th^  walls  and  the  ft^ors  were  well  plastered. 
No  doors  or  other  openings  wwe  found  in  t^e  walls  (which  were  only 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  height),  ingress  and,«gress  having  been  had  by 
means  of  ladders  through  hatchways  in- the  roof,  as  attested  by  the 
remains  of  their  uprights  in  the  fld^r.     Judging  from  the  impressions  of 
poles  and  osiers  left  in  the  fragments  9^  adobe  found  on  the  floors,  the 
roof  of  the  building  was  constructed,  in  typical  Pueblo  fashion.     The 
implements  unearthed  consist  of  ]bdpe   awls,  scrapers,   and  fleshers, 
scapulae  of  the  bison  serving  for  J^e  ^tter.     Stone  drillpoints,  mauls^ 
arrowpoints,  scrapers,  and  a  small  but  Veil-executed  incised  pipe,  to- 
gether with  numerous  fragment/  of  pottery,  said  to  be  of  true  Pueblo 
type,  were  also  uncovered.     T/e  finding  \i  the  half  of  an  iron  ax  or 
wedge  in  one  of  the  rooms  indicates  that  the^oup  of  dwellings  has  been 
occupied  within  the  historic  period.    The  smallest  room  measured  10  by 
14  feet.  ^f  ^ 

This  discovery  of  what' is  unquestionably  a  Pueblo  ruin  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  village  of  the  sort  led  the  explorers  to  investigate 
the  early  Spanish  history  of  the  region,  and  in  the  report  of  their  obser- 
vations,  recently  published  in  volume  vi  of  the  Collections  oiW,^  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  several  quotations  are  made  from  documents 
prepared  between  1660  and  1778  which  allude  to  the  flight  of  the  Taos 
Indians  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  far  eastward  into  the 
buffalo  plains,  where  they  constructed  a  fortified  village  known  to  the 
Spaniards  as  the  Cuartelejo.  The  former  existence  of  this  Pueblo  out- 
post has  been  known  to  students  of  southwestern  history  and  ethnology 
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Salish  tribes).  Boayalpi.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI,  206, 1846.  8qu*w-a-torii.— Suckley  in 
Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  300, 1855.  8queer-yer-pe.— Ibid, 
Sqniaelps.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  159.  1850. 
Sweielpa.— Wilson  in  Jour.  Etbnol.Soc.  Lond.,292, 
1866.  8wi-«l-pree.— Ro«8ln  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22, 1870. 
Wbe-el-po. —Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map, 
1814.  wbe-el-poo.— McVickar,  Exped.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  II,  385, 1842. 

Comae.  A  former  Pima  ranch eria,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699;  situated 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  3  leagues  (miles?)  below 
the  mouth  of  Salt  r.,  s.  Ariz. 

8.  Bartolome  Comae. — Mange  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8.,  I,  306,  1856. 

Comachiea.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s. 
w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fonta- 
neda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  transL, 
19,  1854. 

Comanche.  One  of  the  southern  tribes  of 
th^'SKoshonean  stock,  and  the  only  one  of 
that  group  living  entirely  on  the  plains. 
Their  language  and  traditions  show  that 
they  are  a  comparatively  recent  offshoot 
from  the  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming,  both 
tribes  speaking  practically  the  same  dia- 
lect and,  until  very  recently,  keeping  up 
constant  and  friendly  communication. 
Within  the  traditionary  period  the  2  tribes 
lived  adjacent  to  each  other  in  s.  Wyom- 
ing, since  which  time  the  Shoshoni  have 
b^n  b^iten  back  into  the  mountains  by 
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the  Sioux  ana  other  prairie  tribes,  while 
the  Comanche  have  been  driven  steadily 
southward  by  the  same  pressure.  In 
this  southerly  migration  the  Penateka 
seem  to  have  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  The  Kiowa  say  that  when  they 
themselves  moved  south w^ard  from  the 
Black-hills  region,  the  Arkansas  was  the 
X.  boundary  of  the  Comanche. 


In  1719  the  Comanche  are  mentioned 
under  their  Siouan  name  of  Padouca  as 
living  in  what  now  is  w.  Kansas.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  from  500  to  800  m. 
was  an  ordinary  range  for  a  prairie  tribe 
and  that  the  Comanche  were  equally  at 
home  on  the  Platte  and  in  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi  of  Chihuahua.  As  late  as 
1805  the  North  Platte  wan  still  known  as 
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Padouca  fork.  At  that  time  they  roamed 
over  the  country  about  the  heads  of  the 
Arkansas,  Red,  Trinity,  and  Brazos  rs., 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Tex- 
as. For  nearly  2  centuries  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and 
extended  their  raids  far  down  into  Du- 
rango.  They  were  friendly  to  the  Amer- 
icans generally,  but  became  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  Texans,  by  whom  they  were 
dispossessed  of  their  l^est  bun  ting  grounds, 
and  carried  on  a  relentless  war  against 
them  for  nearly  40  years.  They  have 
l3een  close  confederates  of  the  Kiowa 
since  about  1795.  In  1835  they  made 
their  first  treaty  with  the  Government, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  in 
1867  agreed  to  go  on  their  assigned 
reservation  between  Washita  and  Red 
rs.,  8.  w.  Okla.;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  last  outbreak  of  the  southern 
prairie  tribes  in  1874-75  that  they  and 
their  allies,  the  Kiowa  and  Apache,  finally 
settled  on  it.  They  were  probably  never 
a  large  tribe,  although  supposed  to  be  pop- 
ulous on  account  of  their  wide  range. 
Within  the  last  50  years  they  have  been 
terribly  wasted  by  war  and  disease.  They 
numbered  1,400  in  1904,  attached  to  the 
Kiowa  agency,  Okla. 
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The  Comanche  were  nomad  buffalo 
hunters,  constantly  on  the  move,  cultiva- 
ting little  from  the  ground,  and  living 
in  skin  tipis.  They  were  long  noted  as  the 
finest  horsemen  of  the  plains  and  bore  a 
reputation  for  dash  and  courage.  They 
have  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  hold 
themselves  superior  to  the  other  tribes 
with  which  they  are  associated.  In  per- 
son they  are  well  built  and  rather  corpu- 
lent. Their  language  is  the  trade  lan- 
guage of  the  region  and  is  more  or  less 
understood  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 
It  is  sonorous  and  flowing,  its  chief  char- 
acteristic being  a  rolling  r.  The  lan- 
guage has  several  dialects. 

The  gentile  system  seems  to  be  uuKnown 
among  the  Comanche.  They  have,  or  still 
remember,  12recognizeddivisions  or  bands 
and  may  have  had  others  in  former  times. 
Of  these  all  but  5  are  practically  extinct. 
The  Kwahari  and  Penateka  are  the  most 
important.  Following,  in  alphabetic  or- 
der, is  the  complete  list  as  given  by  their 
leading  chiefs:  Detsanayuka  or  Nokoni; 
Ditsakana,  Widyu,  Yapa,  or  Yamparika; 
Kewatsana;  Kotsai;  Kotsoteka;  Kwahari 
or  Kwahadi;  Motsai;  Pagatsu;  Penateka 
or  Penande;  Pohoi  (adopted  Shoshoni); 
Tanima;  Tenawa  or  Tenahwit;  Waaih. 
In  addition  to  these  the  following  have 
also  been  mentioned  by  writers  as  Coman- 
che divisions:  Guage-johe,  Ketahto, 
Kwashi,  Muvinabore,  Nauniem,  Parkee- 
naum.     See  Dotame.  ( J.  }i. ) 

Allebome. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  39, 1806  (so 
called  by  the  French;  see  Ne'-mo-ain,  below). 
Bald  Heads.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  155, 
1823.  Bo'dilk'inaffo.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1043,  1896  (Kiowa  name:  •reptile  people', 
'snake  men').  Oadouca.— Domenech,  Deserts  N. 
Am.,  II,  100, 1860  (misprint  of  Padouca).  Caman- 
ehe.— Pike,  Trav.,  xiv,  214,  note,  1811.  Gaman- 
eheea.— Pilcher  in  Sen.  Doc.  198,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  23,  1838.  Gamanchet.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  367,  1822.  6a'-tha.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Fhilol.  Mo.  Val.,  326, 1862  (•  having  many  horses ': 
Arapaho  name).  Gaumuohet. — La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Mai^ry.  D6c.,  Vl,  289,  1886.  Gaunouohe.— Beau- 
rain,  ibid.  Oaw-mainsh. — Gebow,  Shoshonay 
Vocab.,  8,  1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Gemanloi. — 
Escalante  (1776)  misquoted  by  Harry  in  Simpson, 
Explor.  across  Utah,  495,  1876.  Gintu-aluka.— 
Corliss.  Dacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874 

i Teton  name).  Comanoes.— Schoolcraft,  Pers. 
fern.,  620,  1851.  Gomanoha. — Barrel ro,  Ojeada, 
app.,  9,  1832.  Gomanchees.— Abert  in  Emory, 
Recon.,  470,  1848.  Gomanchero.— Gregg,  Comm. 
Prairies,  il,  56, 1844  (Spanish  form).  Gomanohes.— 
Sanchez  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  88, 
1856-  Gomanchoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
10. 1863.  Gomandea.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  510, 1843. 
Comandus.— Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  336, 
1841.  Gomanahima.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz., 
118, 1884  (Hopi  name).  Gomantz.— Gregg,  Comm. 
Prairies,  ii,  34,  1844  (Comanche  pronunciation). 
Comaueh.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  374,  1822 
(misprint).  Gumanche. — Doc.  of  1720  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inat.  Pap.,  v,  183, 1890.  Guman- 
eiaa.— Long,  Exped.  to  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  478,  1823. 
Oomeeheji.— iSchermerhorn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii, 
29,1812.  Da'U^-a".— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ki- 
owa Apache  name).  Gyai'-ko. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  ('enemies':  Kiowa  name). 
IdiJ&i.— Ibid.  (Kiowa  Apache  name).  Inda,— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jicarilla  name). 


K*-man'-tci.— Dorsey,  MS.  Blloxi  Diet..  B.  A.  E., 
1892  (Biloxi  name).    Kaumainsh.— Burton,    City 
of  Saints,  75,  note,  1861.    Ketamouche*.— Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map   6,    1776  (probably  the  same). 
Komantflu.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  248,  1877.    Komata.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  326,  1885  (Ute  form). 
Ku-man-i-a-kwe.— Cushing,    inf'n,     1891     (Zuili 
form).    La  Paddo.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  64, 
1806  (French  name;  cf.  La  Ptayea,  below).    La 
Plaii.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky    Mts.,    i.  155,  1823 
(French  traders'  name;  perhaps  corrupted  from 
Tfite  Pel6e).    La  Play.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.. 
17. 1806.    La  Playei.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  177, 
1809.    La'ri'hte.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ( Pawnee 
name).    Le  Playi.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  17, 
1806.    Lot  Xeooi.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  265,  1850  (Mexican  name).    Kahan.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Isleta  name). 
Kahana.— Ibid.  (Taos  name).    Memesoon. — Lewis 
and  Clark,  Discov.,  39,  1806  (see  Ne' -mo-sin,  be- 
low).   Ka'^lani.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1043, 1896 (Navaho  name:  'many aliens,' or  'many 
enemies';    collective    term   for   plains   tribes). 
Na'nita.— Ibid.  (Kichai  name).     Nar-a-tah.— 
Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  126,  1852 
(Waco  name).    Ha'tia'.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  (Wichita  name:  'snakes,'  i.  e. 
'enemies'  or  'dandies)'.     Kaiine.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  ix,  1852.    Ha-u-ni.— Ibid.,  i,  518, 
1851.    Kasanne.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  N.  Am.,  6,  1885 
(Navaho name:  'rich ones').    Nemauain.— Scher- 
merhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  38,  1812 
(see   Ne'-mo-sin,  below).    Heme'   ne. — Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (own  name).    Hemiieau.— Brown, 
West.    Gaz.,    213,    1817.    Hemonsin.— Am.    State 
Papers,  iv,  716, 1832.    Kemoten.  —Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  23, 1806.    Ne'-mo-»in.— Ibid.,  39  (given  as 
their    own    name;   rove   with    Kiowa,    Kiowa 
Apache,  and  others  at  heads  of  Platte  and  Chey- 
enne rs.;  apparently  a  misprint  of  N^me'ne  or 
Nim^nim,  the  Comanche  name  for  themselves). 
Nemouain.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102, 

1905.  Neum.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  166,  1859  (own 
name).    Ne'-uma.— Buschmann  (1859)  quoted  by 

Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  33,  1891.  N«'-ume.— 
Ibid.  Nimenim.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.. 
382,  1885  (own  name:  'people  of  people').  Hi- 
mi-ou-iin.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102, 

1906.  Hi'uam.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc., xxiii,300,1886(own name).  Niunas.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  34,  1857.  N6U-o»h.— Gat- 
schet, MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name:  'snakes,' 
'enemies').  No-taw.— Marcy,  Explor.  Red  R., 
273,  1854  (Wichita  name).  Niima. — Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043,  1896  (own  name: 
•people').  PadaouL^Lewisand  Clark,  Trav.,  39, 
1807  (misprint),  ^adanka.— Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponka  name).  Padawi.^ 
Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.  La.,  261,  1805.  Padduoas.— 
Pike,  Trav.,  347, 1811.  Padokas.— Fabry  (1741)  in 
Margry,  D4c.,  vi,  475,  1886.  Padoncas.— Bracken- 
ridge,  Views  of  La.,  80,  1815.  Padoneei.— Morse, 
N.  Am.,  map,  1776.  radoo.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi,  108, 1905  (Canadian  French  "nick- 
name"). Padoucahs.— Hutchins  (1764)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  557, 1853.  Padouoat.— 
De  risle,  map,  1712  (Siooan  name;  perhaps  a 
contraction  of  Penateka. — Mooney).  radoucee. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82.  1854. 
Padoucies.— Grig.  Jour.  LewLs  and  Clark,  vi,  108, 
1905.  Paduoa.— Clarke  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv, 
152, 1875.  Paduoah*.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
pt.  6, 186, 1883.  Paduoas.— Jefiferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am., 
pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Paduka.— Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Kansa  name).  Padiika.— Hervas,  Idea  dell' 
Univ.,  XVII,  90, 1784.  Pah-to-caha.— Butler  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1847.  Pan- 
aloga.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81, 
1858.  Pandoga.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 
1816.  Pandouca.— Cass  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  596, 1853.  Paneloga.— Douay  (1687)  in  Shea, 
Miss.  Valley,  222,  1852  (probably  the  same;  there 
are  many  misprints  ana  derivatives  of  this  word, 
all  probably  being  traceable  to  this  source). 
Panelogo.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
460, 1862.  Paneloia.— Ibid.,  346  (from  Douay,  1687; 
misprint).    Panetooa, — Harris,    Coll.    Voy.    and 


Trav.,  I,  map,  685, 1705.  Panetonka.— La  Hon  tan, 
New  Voy.,  i.  130.  1703.  Panouoas.— Perkins  and 
Peck,  Ann.  of  West,  669. 1850.  Paoduca*.— Alcedo, 
Dice.  Geog.,  ii,  630, 1787.  Par-too-ku.— Neighbors 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  126,  1852.    Pa-too'- 

? a. —David  St  Cyr,  inf'n  (Winnebago  name). 
a-too'-^4-j4.— Ibid.  Patonca.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
298, 1723.  Pa-tah-ka.— Grayson,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Pa'-tu-k*.— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw 
name).  Pa^uki.— Dorsey,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1883 
(Gsage  name).  Pa^unke.— Ibid.,  1881  (Iowa,  Oto, 
and  Missouri  name).  Peduca*.— Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voy.,  225,  1805.  Pen  loca.— Shea,  Pefialosa,  21, 
note,  1882.  Sanko.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1043,  1896  (obsolete  Kiowa  name).  Bau'hto.— 
Ibid.  (Caddo  name).  Sau'-tux.— ten  Kate,  Syno- 
njrmie,  10,  1884  (Caddo  name).  Belakampom.— 
Gatschet,  Comecrudo  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Comecrudo 
name  for  all  warlike  tribes,  especially  the  Coman- 
che). Bhithiniwotutan  — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.  Am.,  361, 1885  (Cheyenne  name:  'snake  peo- 
ple'). Bhlihino'wiU-Itaniuw'.— -Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  (Cheyenne  name:  '  snake 
people').  BhX'ihinowiiti-hita'neo.— Mooneyj inf'n, 
1906  (correct  Chevenne  name).  Snake  Indians.— 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  80,  1815  (see  also 
under  letan).  Bow-a-to.— Neighbors  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  126,  1852  (Caddo  name). 
T£te  Pel^.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043. 
1896  (French  traders'  name.  "  The  identification 
is  doubtful,  as  the  Comanche  cut  their  hair  only 
when  mourning ' * ).  Tdtes  peleet.  —Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voy.,  261,  1806.  Yampah.— Stuart,  Montana,  25, 
1866  (Shoshoni  name).  Ya'mpaini.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1046,  1896  (Shoshoni  name: 
*yainpa    people, '__or    '^ampa  eaters';  cf.  Caw- 

d. — Ibid. 
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The  Comanche  were  nomad  buffalo! 
hunters,  constantly  on  the  move,  cultiva- 
ting little  from  the  ground,  and  living 
in  skin  tipis.  They  were  long  noted  as  the  j 
finest  horsemen  of  the  plains  and  bore  a  j 
reputation  for  dash  and  courage.  They 
have  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  hold 
themselves  superior  to  the  other  tribes 
with  which  they  are  associated.  In  per- 
son they  are  well  built  and  rather  corpu- 
lent. Their  language  is  the  trade  lan- 
guage of  the  region  and  is  more  or  less 
understood  by  ful  the  neighboring  tribes. 
It  is  sonorous  and  flowing,  its  chief  char- 
acteristic being  a  rolling  r.  The  lan- 
guage has  several  dialects. 

The  gentile  system  seems  to  be  uuKnown 
among  the  Comanche.  They  have,  or  still 
remember,  12recognized  divisions  or  bandg 
and  may  have  had  others  in  former  times. 
Of  these  all  but  5  are  practically  extinct 
The  Kwahari  and  Penateka  are  the  mosi 
important.  Following,  in  alphabetic  or 
der,  is  the  complete  list  as  given  by  theij 
leading  chiefs:  Detsanayuka  or  Nokoni 
Ditsakana,  Widyu,  Yapa,  or  Yamparika 
Kewatsana;  Kotsai;  Kotsoteka;  Kwahai 
orKwahadi;  Motsai;  Pagatsu;  Penatek 
or  Penande;  Pohoi  (adopted  Shoshoni)^ 
Tanima;  Tenawa  or  Tenahwit;  Waaih' 
In  addition  to  these  the  following  have 
also  been  mentioned  by  writers  as  Coman- 
che divisions:  Guage-johe,  Ketahto, 
Kwashi,  Muvinabore,  Nauniem,  Parkee- 
naum.     See  Dotame.  ( J.  5*. ) 

AUebome,— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  39, 1806  (so 
called  by  the  French;  see   Ne'-mo-sin,  below). 
Bald  Heads.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  156. 
1823.    Bo'dilk'inago.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1043,  1896    (Kiowa  name:  *  reptile   people', 
*  snake  men ' ) .    Cadouca.  — Domenech,  Deserts  N . 
Am.,  Ti,  100, 1860  (misprint  of  Padouca).    Caman- 
ohe.— Pike,  Trav.,  xiv,  214,  note,  1811.    Caman- 
chees.— Pilcher  in  Sen.  Doc.  198,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  23,  1838.    Camarschei.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  367,  1822.     6a'-tha.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  326, 1862  ('having  many  horses ': 
Arapaho  name) .    Caumuchea.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Margry.  D6c.,  Vl,    289,   1886.    Oaunouohe.— Beau- 
rain,     ibid.     Gaw-mainsh. — Gebow,     Shoshonay 
Vocab.,   8,  1868  (Shoshoni   name).    Cemanlot.— 
Escalante  (1776)  misquoted  by  Harry  in  Simpson, 
Explor.    across  Utah,    495,    1876.    Cintu-aluka.— 
Corliss,  Dacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874 
(Teton    name).    Gomanoes. — Schoolcraft,     Pens. 
Mem.,  620,   1851.    Comanoha.— Barreiro,   Ojeada, 
app.,    9,    1832.    Gomanchees.— Abert    in   Emory, 
Recon.,  470,  1848.    Gomanchero.— Gregg,  Comm. 
Prairies,  ii,  56, 1844  (Spanish  form ).    Comanohet.— 
Sanchez  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  88, 
1856.    Gomanchos.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
10, 1863.    Comandes.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  610, 1843. 
GomanduB.— Alegre,   Hist.    Comp.  Jesus,    i,    336, 
1841.     Gomanshima.— Bourke,    Moquis  of   Ariz., 
118, 1884  (Hopi  name).    Comantz.— Gregg,  Comm. 
Prairies,  ii,  34,  1844  (Comanche  pronunciation). 
Gomauch.— Morse,    Rep.    to  Sec.  War,  374,    1822 
(misprint).    Gumanche.— Doc.  of  1720  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  v,  183, 1890.    Guman- 
cias.— Long,  Exped.  to  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  478,  1823. 
Gumeehea.— Schermerhorn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii, 
29,1812.    Da't88-an.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ki- 
owa Apache  name).    Gyai'-ko. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  ('  enemies ' :  Kiowa  name). 
Idahi.— Ibid.     (Kiowa  Apache  name).    Xnda.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jicarilla  name). 


Commerce.  Evidences  of  widespread 
commerce  and  rude  media  of  exchange 
in  North  America  are  found  in  ancient 
shell-heaps,  mounds,  and  graves,  the  ob- 
jects havmg  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
often  many  times.  Overland,  this  trade 
was  done  on  foot,  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mal for  long-ilistance  trans|>ortation  being 
the  dog,  u^d  as  a  pack  b€^t  and  for  the 
travois  and  the  sled.  In  this  respect  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  Americii  was  in 
marvelous  contrast  with  the  same  lati- 
tudes of  the  Old  World,  where  most  of 
the  commercial  animals  originated. 

The  deficiency  in  the  means  of  land 
commerce  was  made  up  by  the  waters. 
Natural  conditions  in  the  section  of  the 
New  World  along  the  Arctic  circle  and 
on  Hudson  bay,  continuously  inhabited 
by  the  homogeneous  Eskimo,  m  the  inlets 
of  the  AtlMitic  coast,  in  the  neighboring 
Caribbean  area,  and  in  the  archipelagoes 
of  British  Columbia  and  s.  e.  Alaska,  en- 
coura^eed  and  developed  excellent  water 
craft  for  commerce.  Better  still  by  far 
for  the  trader  were  the  fresh- water  rivers, 
navigable  for  canoes,  of  the  Yukon-Mac- 
kenzie, St  Lawrence,  Atlantic,  Mississippi, 

and  Columbia  svstems.  in  ffiWch  neigh-  _ 
jaiwwjuC,  anu  umers  atneaas  oi  Platle  and  Cney- 
enne  rs.;  apparently  a  misprint  of  N6me'ne  or 
Nim^nim,  the  Comanche  name  for  themselves). 
KemouaiiL— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102, 
1906.     Heum.— Ind.    Aflf.    Rep.,    166,    1859    (own 
name).    He'-uma.— Buschmann  (1859)  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  33, 1891.    IM'-uine.— 
Ibid.    Vimenim.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am., 
382,  1885  (own  name:  'people  of  people*).    Hi- 
mi-ou-ain.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102, 
1905.    Ki'>am.— Ho£Fman   in    Proc.  Am.   Philos. 
See., xxiii,300,1886(own  name).  Hmaaa.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  34.  1857.    HoU-oah.— Gat- 
schet, MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name:  'snakes,* 
'enemies').    Ho-taw.— Marey,    Explor.  Red   R., 
273,   1854  (Wichita  name).     Hiima.— Mooney  in 
14th    Rep.    B.    A.    E.,    1043,    1896    (own   name: 
'  people ' ) .    Padaeus.  —Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav. ,  39, 
ISOT  (misprint),    ^adaika.— Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponka  name).    Padawt.— 
Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.  La.,  261,  1806.    Padduoas.— 
Pike,  Trav.,  347, 1811.    Padokaa.— Fabry  (1741)  in 
Margry,  D^.,  vi,  475,  1886.    Padoncaa.— Bracken- 
ridge,  Views  of  La.,  80,  1815.    Padoneea.— Morse, 
N.   Am.,   map,  1776.    Padoo.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi,  108, 1906  (Canadian  French  "nick- 
name " ).    Padoueaha.— Uutchins  (1764)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  557, 1853.  Padoucaa.— 
De  risle,  map,  1712  (Siouan  name;  perhaps  a 
contraction  of  Penateka.— Mooney).   Padoucee.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  82,  1854. 
Padottoies.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  108, 
1905.    Paduca.— Clarke  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv, 
152, 1875.    Paducaha.- Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
pt.  6, 186, 1883.    Paducaa.-^efferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am., 
pt.  1,  map.  1761.    Paduka.— Domey,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Kansa  name).    Paduka.- Hervas,  Idea  dell' 
Univ.,  XVII,  90, 1784.    Pah-to-caha. —Butler  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 1847.    Pan- 
aloga.- McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1858.    Pandoga.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 
1816.    Pandooea.— Cass  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
.     Ill,  596, 1853.    Panelofa.- Douay  (1687)  in  Shea, 
Mias.  Valley,  222, 1852  (probably  the  same;  there 
are  many  misprints  ana  derivatives  of  this  word, 
all    probably   being  traceable    to   this  source). 
Panelogo. — Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
460, 1862.    Panelouu— Ibid.,  .346  (from  Douay,  1687; 
misprint).    Panetoea.— Harris,    Coll.    Voy.    and 
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Who  Were  the  Padouca? 

Dr.  Grinneli,  American  Anthropologist^  Vol.  22  (n.s.),  p.248  et  seq.  dis- 
cusses the  question  as  to  who  the  Padouca  were,  and  states  (p.  260)  that 
'*  the  evidence  .  .  .  convinces  me  that  the  Padouca  were  not  the  Coman- 
che, and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  them  as  Apache.*'  Without  wishing  to 
review  his  entire  article,  I  may  point  out  that  the  Foxes  call  the  Comanche 
and  no  other  people  PatO'ka**:  see  William  Jones,  Fox  Texts  [1907], 
p.  216;  and  this  is  substantiated  by  my  own  information.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  who  the  Padouca  were.^ 

Truman  Michelson. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1  Naturally  Pat6*ka'*  is  not  in  the  synonymy  under  the  article  Comanche,  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,  but  Dr.  Grinneli  has  apparently  ignored  the  fact  that  other 
living  Indian  tribes  also  know  the  Comanche  by  equivalents  of  "Padouca":  see  the 
synonymy  under  the  article  Comanche  in  the  said  Handbook. 
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Indian    Camp-Fire    Tales 


At  a  timt  when  certain  parts  of  America  were 
peopled  chiefly  by  wild  animals  and  by  men, 
who  in  their  lives  were  almost  as  simple  and 
natural  as  wild  animals,  things  frequently  hap- 
pened  which  to  the  men  of  to-day  seem  odd, 
extraordinary  and  hardly  to  be  believed. 

The  wild  Indian  and  the  old-time  plainsman 
and  mountaineer  were  close  observers.  Few  of 
the  operations  of  nature  that  went  on  before 
them  escaped  their  notice,  and,  while  the  de- 
ductions that  they  drew  from  what  they  saw 
may  not  always  have  been  logical  or  just,  yet 
they  overlooked  very  little  of  what  happened. 
The  man  who  spends  some  time  in  an  Indian 
camp,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  friend,  and 
who  listens  to  the  talk  of  friends  whose  memory 
goes  back  fifty  or  sixty  years,  is  likely  to  find  In 
his  note  book  not  a  few  of  these  extraordinary 
stories.  Many  of  these  surprise  him  less  be- 
cause they  are  strange  and  unnatural  than  be- 
cause they  deal  with  events  which  are  entirely 
outside  of  the  range  of  the  experience  of  civil- 
-zcd  man.     I  have  set  down  some  of  these: 

I.— Marks  Reached  by  Unaimed  Arrows. 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth  I  knew  not  where; 

Forty  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  Southwest 
a  Comanche  chief  named  Shaved  Head,  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  of  much  influence  with  his 
people.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  white 
people  and  especially  devoted  to  Colonel  William 
Bent,   the  builder   and  proprietor  of   Bent's   old 


fort  on  the  Arkansas,  of  which  all  students  of 
Western  history  have  heard  so  much. 

Shaved  Head  was  so  named  from  the  peculiar 
fashion  in  which  he  dressed  his  hair.  On  one 
side  of  the  head  the  hair  was  shaved  close  to 
the  skin,  while  on  the  other  it  grew  naturally 
and  hung  down  to  his  waist.  The  cartilage  along 
the  upper  margin  of  the  uncovered  ear  was 
pierced  by  many  holes  made  with  a  blunt  awl 
heated  red  hot,  and  in  these  holes  were  orna- 
ments  of  brass  wire. 

In  the  year  1873,  when  Shaved  Head  was  prob- 
ably somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  old,  he 
related  to  George  Bent,  son  of  Colonel  William 
Bent,  an  incident  which  occurred  to  a  Comanche 
war  party  which  he  had  accompanied  as  a  young 
man.     This  was  his  story: 

A  considerable  war  party  of  Comanches 
had  come  as  far  north  as  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Canadian  River  and  turned  down  that 
stream.  One  night  they  camped  in  the  timber, 
choosing  a  place  where  the  bottom  was  narrow 
under  a  high  bluff,  on  the  side  of  which  manv 
trees  grew.  They  had  built  their  war  house  of 
bent  willow  twigs,  closed  toward  the  bluff  and 
open  toward  the  river,  and  in  front  of  this  their 
war  ponies  were  tied.  The  saddles  were  placed 
at  the  back  of  this  war  house,  at  the  sleepers' 
heads,  and  the  front  being  open,  anyone  who 
awoke  during  the  night  could  look  out  and  .see 
the  horses. 

During  the  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  there 
roasting  ribs,  eating  and  talking,  a  great  horned 
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owl  flew  into  one  of  the  large  trees  immediately 
above  the  camp  and  began  to  call.  He  remained 
there  for  some  time  and  was  quite  noisy,  and 
more  or  less  annoyed  the  Comanches.  Finally 
one  of  them  said,  "We  ought  to  frighten  that 
bird  away.'  Then  turning  to  a  young  man,  one 
of  the  servants,  he  said  to  him.  "Go  and  get 
your  arrow  and  shoot  at  that  bird,  and  see  if 
you  cannot  kill  it  or  scare  it  away.  Notice  well 
the  direction  in  which  you  are  shooting  and  to- 
morrow when  day  comes  you  can  go  and  re- 
cover your  arrow.  Take  care  and  shoot  in  the 
direction  of  the  bluff  so  that  the  arrow  will  not 
fall  back  and  hit  any  of  the  horses." 

The  boy  got  his  bow,  and  after  working 
around  for  a  litUe  while,  got  to  a  place  where 
he  could  see  the  bird  against  the  sky,  and  shoot- 
ing froni  which  his  arrow  would  go  out  and 
fall  on  the  prairie  above.  He  shot  two  or  three 
times  at  the  bird,  and  at  length  it  flew  away  He 
returned  to  the  fire  and  soon  afterward  they  all 
went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  before  daylight  the  young  man 
got  up  and  started  the  fire  and  then  went  around 
and  chmbed  the  bluff  to  look  for  his  arrows. 
On  top  of  the  bluff  and  close  to  its  edge,  about 
where  the  arrows  should  have  gone,  was  a  little 
bunch   of    dogwood    sprouts,   and   close   by  the 
dogwoods  passed  a  trail  where  the  buffalo  had 
come  along  and  gone  down  the  face  of  the  bluff 
to  get  to  the  river.     The  boy  went  to  the  dog- 
woods to  look  among  them  for  his  arrows  and 
as  he  crossed  the  buffalo  trail  he  saw  in  it  fresh 
moccasin  tracks,  but  he  could  see  no  people  and 
went  on      When  he  got  among  the  dogwoods 
looking  for  his  arrow,  he  saw  first  much  blood 
spilt  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  a  little  further 
on,  the  dead  body  of  a  big  Osage  warrior  lying 
there  with  the  boy's  arrow  sticking  in  him.    The 
ar/ow  had  entered  close  to  his  neck  just  behind  the 
collar  bone  and  had  gone  straight  down  into  his 
body,  so  far  that  only  the  feathers  were  sticking 
out.     The  man  must  have  died  almost  at  once. 
He  had  been  sitting  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  looking  over  at  the  party  of  Comanches, 
with    whom    the    Osages    were    then    at    war, 
and  the  boy's  arrow  shot  at  the  owl  had  come 
down    upon    him    from    above    and    pierced    his 
heart 
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•WelV  he  replied,  "you  evidently  are  the  per 
son  who  can  understand  my  present  predicament 
1   came  up  here   in  company   with   a  man   with 
whom    I'have   been    friendly    for    a   number   or 
years.    I  took  it  for  granted  that  our  regard  for 
each  other    was   an   outgrowth   of   congeniaht>  ; 
but  we  endeavored  to  ^conform/  as  you  term  it, 
to  each  other's  unlikes  and  dislikes  until  we  were 
both  upside  down,  inside   out   and  our  identity 
became  completely  lost  in   a   sea  of   indecision^ 
This  morning  we  had  what  an  Englishman  would 
call  a  bloody  row,  and  now  he  is  going  his  way 
out  of  the  woods  and  I  mine.     Moral:     Never 
again  will  I  hunt  in  couples. 

"I  regret  to  say,"  he  added,  "that  this  is  not 
my  first  experience  with  the  development  of  hard 
feeling  between  friend^  when  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  umpire,  but  it  will  be  my  last.'* 

I  expressed  the  opinion  that  explosions  o 
feeling  could  result  from  any  copartnership  and 
that  a  hunting  trip  was  especially  inclined  to 
make  one  peevish  at  times  owing  to  overwork, 
disappointments,  fool  guides,  etc.,  but  probably 
the  law  of  barter  and  exchange  might  be  made 
to  play  a  friendlv  part  in  such  cases  and  each 
acquire    a    coveted    thing   by    the    surrender    of 

something  else. 

"That  sounds  all  right,''  he  said,  *'but  when 
each  one  places  an  arbitrary  value  upon  his  own 
medium  of  exchange,  negotiations  may  be  pain- 
fully protracted  or  broken  off  altogether.  To 
save  myself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  a  quar- 
relsome person,  and  to  prove  that  the  law  of 
barter  and  exchange  may  not  be  applicable,  1 
would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  former  experience; 
not  the  present  one,  for  that  is  too  near  to  admit 
of  a  true  perspective." 

Having  received  my  encouragement— which 
was  genuine,  because  the  man  attracted  and  in- 
terested me,  and  I  believed  his  story  would  suc- 
cessfully expose  some  of  his  characteristics  and 
also  the  relationship  existing  between  him  and 
the    woods    and    woodland    folk— he    told    this 

story:  r       •. 

"My  friend  and  I  were  very  desirous  ot  visit- 
ing a  famous  lake,  in  this  very  forest,  wherein 
trout  of  a  large  size  were  said  to  abound.  The 
equinoctial  storms  overtook  us  at  the  outset  and 
the  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  over  land  and 
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By  Elizabeth  Meseroll  Redfem 

Stand  still;   and  ttou  shalt  know 
The  glory  of  the  Lord. 

The   shadow   of   a   flying   bird 

Upon  the  Summer  grass; 
The    silver    day's    decline,    rain- 
blurred, 
The  Springtime's  early  mass; 
The  soft  brown  veil  that  Autumn 

flings, 
The  white,  still  days  that  Winter 

brings; 
The  silent  anthem   of  the  night, 
The    sweet,    mysterious    dawn    of 

light- 
Stand   still;   and   these   will  show 
The  glory  of  the  Lord. 
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By  Elizabeth  Mescroll  Redfem 

Stand  still;   and  thou  shalt  know 
The  glory  of  the  Lord. 

The   shadow   of   a   flying   bird 

Upon  the  Summer  grass; 
The    silver    day^s    decline,    rain- 
blurred, 
The  Springtime's  early  mass; 
The  soft  brown  veil  that  Autumn 

flings. 
The  white,  still  days  that  Winter 

brings; 
The  silent  anthem  of  the  night, 
The    sweet,    mysterious    dawn    of 
light — 
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Stand  still;   and   these  will   show 
The  glory  of  the  Lord. 
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The  Fight  on  the  Little  Muddy 


By  Fred  A.  Hunt 


Copyrljrht    Photo    hy    F.    A.    Rinehart. 
Alah-omte,  or  The  Ice,  Sioux  Head  WarHor  and  Scout  for  General  Miles. 


HE  name  of  White  BnU 
(Mah-oh-mie),  or  The  Ice^  a 
chieftain  of  the  once-power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Cheyeiaiies, 
has     been     quite     frcqueotly 

^ heard  of  late,  particularly  in 

connection  with  Montana.     Many  years  ago 
this   chief    also    occupied   widespread   attoi- 
tion,  individually  and  as  one  of  the  partiei- 
pants  in  the  massacre  of  George  A.  Custer^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel    of    the    Seventh   XJnited 
States  Cavalry,  with  all  the  officers  and  men 
of    his    immediate   command.      Those  of  u» 
with  "frosty  prows''  remember  the  event  as 
happenino^  on  June  25,  1876.  and  its  site  as 
the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  Montana  Terri- 
tory.    Subsequently  White  Bull  made  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  by  his  activity  in  other  en- 
gagements, notably  in  that  with  the  troops 
under   Colonel   and   Battalion-Major-Gcncral 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  Fifth  Infantry,  the  officer 
who  is  now  the  retired  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Army.    This  engagement — wherein  Crazy 
Horse  {Mo-e-no  3Iah-son-e)   was  the  Indian 
field-marshal — occurred  on  January  S„  1877^ 
at    Hanging    Woman's    fork,    and    near  the 
headwaters^  of   Tongue  River,  in  the  Wolf 

Mountains. 

In   February,   1877,  consequent   npcm  the 
untiring  pursuit  and  harassment  of  Ihran  hy 
Colonel  Miles,  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cantonment  on  Tongue  River— a  roughly 
constructed  encampment  near  the  site  of  the 
present   Fort  Keogh   (named  after  Captain 
Myles    W.    Keogh,    Seventh    Cavalry,  killed 
with  Custer)— came  to  that  military  make- 
shift  and   surrendered.     Among  them  were 
White  Bull,  Hump,  Little  Chief,  Two  Moons, 
Iron   Shield,  Horse  Road  and  Wolf  Voice, 
chiefs    and    head-warriors,    and   some   three 
hundred  fighting  men.     These  were  enrolled 
by  name  and,  as  was  pertinently  remarked 
by   First   Lieutenant    and   Adjutant   Georg? 
W.  Baird,   Fifth  Infantry    (now  Brigadier- 
General,  retired),  many  of  their  names 


cgiinired  dkinfeelicai  before  l;eing  committed 
to  wrilinir.  Thef^  savages  were  [)laced  in 
camp  near  llie  mouth  of  Tongue  River,  and 
this;  camp  became  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
a5tsemblage  of  surrendered  hostiles,  whose 
ajdmiaimiistiation  was  intrusted  to  Captain 
Ezra  P.  Evers,  Their  ponies  were  sold  or 
traded  and  imj elements  of  agriculture,  etc., 
pivjenreA,  wherewith  snldiers,  especially  de- 
Hanlted  fcr  the  purpose,  gave  them  instruction 
in  tilliim^r  tine  fvoil  and  rearing  domestic  cro]is. 
m  IneM  <d'  ibe  hades  they  had  hitherto  assidu- 
ouBslv  cultivated.  This  treatment,  alike  hu- 
mane  and  unexpected  and  to  which  they  were 
enttimelv  unaccustomed,  led  White  Bull  to  ask 
Colonel  Miles  wherein  l:e  could  be  particu- 
larly usel'ul  to  him.     He  was  informed  and, 

m 

after  some  demur,  accepted,  consequent 
upon  wljich  the  command  left  the  Canton- 
ment for  an  expedition  with  White  Bull  and 
a  nnmher  of  the  surrendered  Cheyennes,  two 
of  the  latter  being  es}  ecinlly  good  trailers. 
Stinking  Bear  (Nokh-ko  Och-e-ma-e-yuts) 
and  Wakes-in-Morning  {T'se-e-an-okes). 

The  loniie  of  this  conunand  was  up  Tongue 
Rirer  some  sixty  miles  and   then   westward 
to  the  Rosebud,  the  wagons  and  infantry  be- 
ing left  at  the  point  of  leaving  the  breaks  of 
Tongue  River,  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sihle«  while  the  cavalry,  the  scouts  and  the 
detaelhment   of  mounted   infantry    (the   pve- 
cursor  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  mounted)   un- 
der the  gallant  Edward  W.  Casey,  Twenty- 
second  Infantry,  pushed  forward,  the  Indian 
scouts  here  being  utilized.    The  integral  por- 
tions of  the  force  under  General  Miles — ex- 
daitsive  of  the  mounted  infantry — were  under 
ttluc    command     of    Captain    Edward    Ball, 
Ij-Jeeond    Cavalry,    and    Captain    Charles    J. 
Dicikey,  Twenty-second   Infantry,   the   latter 
hattafion   being  that  which,   afterward,   was 
:so  elffeeitave  in  subjugating  the  Chicago  riot- 
ers.    The  battalion  was  ordered  from  Mon- 
ttaaua  lo  Chicago,  where  their  outre  iield  cos- 
tume excited  much  conunent  from  the  rioters 
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and  their  sympathizers,  who  lined  either  side 
of  the  streets  whei-eon  the  Twenty-second 
marched  from  the  depot  to  their  quarters. 
During  the  coiinnent  on  their  bizarre  cos- 
tumes the  quei-y  arose  as  to  "whether  they 
would  shoot."  One  temerous  man  heaved  a 
brick  at  the  moving  sohliers,  and  the  missile 
struck  one  of  them  who  was  a  notoriously 
good  shot.  The  thrower  turned  and  ran,  and 
this  identified  him  to  the  smarting  soldier, 
who  raised,  leveled  and  fired  his  rifle.  With 
the  dropping  of  the  man  who  had  heaved 
the  brick  all  question 
as  to  the  shooting 
capabilities  of  the 
regulai*s  was  settled, 
as  was  any  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of 
their  aim;  and  these 
two  proven  facts  ex- 
ercised a  more  dom- 
inating and  repres- 
sive influence  upon 
the  riotei-s  than  any 
quelling  force  util- 
ized. 

The     trailers     and 
scouts  at  last  sighted 
the     camp     and     the 
command      was     de- 
bouched into  a  thick- 
ly-wooded canon  and 
all   jingling   material 
muffled    or    cached, 
as    were    cached    all 
the      supplies,      etc., 
not  absolutely  neces- 
sary   for    immediate 
use.    On  the  night  of 
May     6,     1877,     the 
command      advanced 
as  close  as  expedient 
to  the   camp   of  the 
hostiles     snugly     en- 
sconced on  the  Little  Muddy — since  known  as 
Lame  Deer  Creek — wliose  euphonious  Indian 
name     was     Arickreenah-Wachpahlah.      The 
scene  was  one  not  easily  erased  from  one's 
memory   when,   after   an    ascent    to    a    hilly 
pass — a  frontier  gazeebo — the  camp  was  per- 
ceived spread  along  the  banks  of  the  tortuous 
pnd  wooded  creek,  the  Indians  pursuing  their 
"at  home"  vocations,  serenely  unconscious  of 
the  propinquity  of  their  disagreeable  visitors 
who  would  so  briefly  make  such  a  strenuous 


Lieutenant  TTohart  K.  Bailey,  Fifth  U.  8.  In- 
fantry, Aide-dr  Camp  to  Commanding  General 
District  of  the  Yellowstone.  (Now  in  Com- 
mand of  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Infantry  and 
District  at  Porto  Rico  as  Colonel.) 


and  unwelcome  call  upon  them.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  the  stars  luminous,  the  air  resinous 
and  balsamic  (as  it  always  seemed  to  be  in 
those  unsophisticated  days)  and  the  low 
murmurs  from  the  camp,  subdued  by  a  light, 
gray  mist,  made  a  bucolic  scene  fit  for  the 
Georgics.  But  the  apparent  placidity  did 
not  delude  anyone  into  sticking  his  head  far 
above  the  screening  rocks. 

Early,  very  early,  in  the  morning,  when 
the  blue-black  hue  of  night  was  still  preva- 
lent, the  connnand  attacked  the  slumberinsr 

camp.  Lieutenant 
Casey,  with  his 
scouts  and  the  mount- 
ed infantry,  corralled 
and  held  the  pony 
herd,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  camp — 
after  a  very  brief 
combat  —  apparent- 
ly dispersed  into  the 
thickets  and  hills 
contiguous  to  the 
Little  Muddy,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Rose- 
bud. 

General  Miles,  with 
two    s  t  a  ff    officers 
White  Bull  and  two 
or     three     orderlies, 
was     some     distance 
ahead  of  the  cavalry 
column  that  was  ad- 
vancing  thn>ugh    the 
camp.     At  about  the 
center   of    the   camp 
two   Indians  —  pan- 
oplied    in     all     the 
bravery  of  war-bon- 
nets, paint  and  gew- 
gaws— came    up    and 
conmienced     shaking 
hands,    which    token 
of  amity  was  naturally  construed  as  a  desire 
to  surrender  and  a  preliminary  to  capitula- 
tion.  These  two  Indians  were  Lame  Deer,  the 
chief,  and  Iron  Star,  the  head-warrior  of  the 
band  of  Minneconjoux  Sioux  that  had  ap- 
parently   been    so     summarily     subjugated. 
Pursuant  to  Miles'  instructions.  White  Bull 
entered   into  conversation   with   the   visitors, 
who  had  ere  this  dropped  their  Winchesters, 
and   quite  an  animated  conversation  ensued 
for  a  few  moments,  when,  like  a  flash,  Iron 


• 


Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Fifth  Infantry. 


Star  ran  to  his  Winchester,  picked  it  up  and 
fired  at  White  Bull,  whom  he  missed.  He 
then  fired  three  times  at  General  Miles,  who 
was  distant  but  a  few  paces  from  him,  and 
Miles  seldom  had  a  closer  call  than  at  that 
time.  But  he  looked  Iron  Star  in  the  eyes 
and  as  the  latter  would  throw  out  the  old 
shell  and  present  the  gim  Miles  would  dodge. 
The  first  shot  fired  killed  one  of  Miles'  or- 
derlies just  in  rear  of  him;  the  other  two 
were  simply  close.  Meanwhile  Lame  Deer 
had  started  for  his  gim  and  while  picking  it 
up  one  of  the  General's  coterie  fired  at  and 
wounded  him.  The  whole  drama  took  but 
a  few  moments  to  enact,  and  then  Lame  Deer 
and  Iron  Star  dashed  into  a  copse,  and,  fol- 


lowed by  a  number  of  bullets,  attempted  to 
escape  up  a  hill  on  the  right. 

The  Indians  then  simultaneously  appeared 
from  all  sides,  which  would  lend  color  to  the 
theory  that  the  friendly  demonstration  of  the 
chief  and  head-warrior  had  been  but  the  in- 
augural movement  to  the  pre-arranged  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  General  Miles,  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  made  the  spontaneous 
attack  by  the  hidden  savages  and  their  con- 
quest of  the  troops  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  Then  ensued  quite  a  spirited  battle 
at  close  quarters  and  during  it  Lame  Deer 
and  Iron  Star  were  killed,  but  not  until  they 
had  been  literally  filled  with  lead.  On  the 
slope  of  the  acclivity  they  fought,  assisting 
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each  other,  despite  their  numerous  and  pain- 
ful   wounds,    and    now    and    again    shouting 
their    savage,    strident    Sioux    war-cry,    an''- 
swered   by  White  Bull   and   his   companion 
Cheyennes  with   "Shiv-e-i-e-yo-tsit    Tah-nah- 
ho''    (charge   on— kill   them).    The   war-cry, 
uttered  amid  such  intensity  of  pain  and  the 
surety  of  speedy  death,  typified  the  inherent 
hate  that  will  always  burst  forth,  when  oc- 
casion   offers,    from    the    uncivilized   against 
the  civilized   peoples.     Then   a  shout   burst 
from  the  soldiers,  for  Lame  Deer  had  fallen ; 
but  not  yet  had  he  received  his  coup-de-grace, 
for  Iron  Star  helps  him  to  his  feet.     It  is 
seen  that  his  leg  is  badly  hurt  for  he  hob- 
bles  along   with   his   gun   as   an   improvised 
crutch,   his  companion  still   helping  him  as 
well   as   he   can   despite   his   own   mutilation 
and  agony.    It  is  only  for  a  brief  space,  for 
shortly  Lame  Deer  and  Iron  Star  both  bite 
the    dust,   to   the    last   hurling  defiance   and 
hate  at  their  conquerors. 

If  the  scene  of  the  camp  befitted  a 
Georgic,  the  stand  made  by  these  two  Min- 
neconjoux  would  not  disgrace  the  Iliad, 
And,  as  a  memento  of  his  courage,  "Ante- 
lope" Charley,  a  scout,  scalped  Lame  Deer, 
taking  all  the  hair  of  the  scalp  with  both 
ears  attached  thereto,  an  unwonted  trophy, 


as  the  scalp  usually  is  only  the  little  scalp- 
lock,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, at  the  apex  of  the  head. 

While   the   leading  spirits   of  the  conflict 
were  thus  translated  to  Se-ain    (the   happy 
hunting   grounds).    General    Miles    and    the 
cavalry  had  been  charging  the  Indians  up 
the  breaks  and  chasing  them  far  away  from 
the    camp.      The    latter    would    make    little 
isolated  stands  and  then  there  would  be  more 
desperate   encounter,   during  one   of   which 
an  Indian  concealed  behind  a  log  took  de- 
liberate and  careful  aim   and   shot   the  hat 
off  one  of  the  scouts,  and  the  scout  didn't 
delay  to  retrieve  his  headgear.     A  fraction 
of  an  inch  and  the  gentlemanly  scout  would 
have  been  a  coadjutor  of  Lame  Deer.    As 
a   result  of  this  dispersion   of   the   Indians 
the  entire  pony  herd  was  captured,  as  was 
the  camp  with  its  wealth  of  Indian  bravery 
and  trophies.     The  Indians  being  set  afoot, 
had  to  travel  to  the  nearest  agency  or  to  the 
Cantonment    and    surrender.      The    tepees, 
poles,   meat  supplies,  etc.,  were  burned,  as 
were  all  the  garniture  and  finery  not  carried 
away  by  the  soldiers  and  scouts.     Toward 
evening   Captain    Dickey    and    the    infantry 
came    up    and    a    picket-line    was    formed 
around  the  camp  that  maintained  a  steady 


Copyrlpht    Photo  by    F.    A.    R!neh«rU 
Wolf  Robe,  Sans  Arc  Sioux  Warrior,  With  Sitting  Bull. 
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Tall    Bear,    Minneconjoux    Sioux    Medicine    Man    (.mi-yun-e-ve-tan) . 


fusillade  during  the  night,  keei)ino:  the  In- 
dians from  creeping  up  on  the  pony  herd 
and  stampeding  it. 

At  the  time  the  fight  was  in  progress  one 
of  the  soldiers,  leading  a  paek-nnile  loaded 
with  ammunition,  was  surrounded  by  In- 
dians and  thus  cut  off  from  the  main  com- 
mand, which  he  had  been  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  originally.    Realizing  the  desper- 


ation of  his  position,  he  shot  his  horse,  of 
which  he  made  a  breastwork,  and  thence  de- 
fended himself  until  he  was  shot  to  death. 
His  body  was  found  the  ensuing  day  along- 
side the  dead  horse,  and  the  empty  cartridge 
shells  eloquently  testified  to  his  brave  defense. 
Doubtless  he  could  have  escaped  when  h» 
first  perceived  the  Indians,,  had  he  abandoned 
the  pack-mule  and  ammunition;  the  Indians 


like  scalps,  but  they  were  after  the  ammu- 
nition, and  securing  that  would  very  prob- 
ably have  preferred  to  make  sure  of  its  re- 
tention and  not  bothered  with  the  soldier. 
But  he  stayed  at  his  post,  and  this  unknown 
soldier  sleeps  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Muddy  and  the  soldier  of  Herculaneura  is 
hymned  in  song  and  lauded  in  story.  "A 
prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor,  save  in 
his  own  country." 

The  next  day  the 
command  started  on 
its  return  trip  with 
quantities  of  the 
spolia  opima  of  the 
camp,  and  without 
serious  misadventure 
reached  the  Canton- 
ment, notwithstand- 
ing the  desultory  fir- 
ing indulged  in  by 
the  Indians  hovering 
around  the  flanks  of 
the  command. 

One  mishap  oc- 
curred to  an  infan- 
try soldier.  "Moss- 
Agate  Bill"  was 
leading  a  captured 
Indian  pony  (with  a 
captured  saddle  and 
bridle  on  her)  and 
this  soldier  sug- 
gested that  he  should 
ride  the  pony.  Bill 
assented,  cautioning 
him  about  getting  on 
on  the  offside  and  also 
advising  him  to  keep 
his  legs  swinging  and 
striking  the  flanks  of 

the  mare,  Indian  fashion.  The-walk-a-heap 
(Indian  name  for  infantry  man)  assented 
and  promised  compliance. 

The  command  was  proceeding  quietly 
along,  when  from  the  rear  arose  quite 
a  racket  and  as  it  neared  with  it  came 
an  Indian  pony,  thoroughly  demoralized, 
lariat  trailing  and  whipping  the  air; 
saddle  between  her  legs,  which,  every  few 
jumps,   she   tried   to  kick  into   smith^rQcn^, 


It  was  "Toes,"  the  Indian  pony,  and  after 
she  had  been  recaptured  and  her  negligee  ad- 
justed. Bill  rode  back  with  her  to  where  the 
infantry  man  was,  and  he  presented  a  still 
sorrier  sight.  In  some  manner  he  had  excited 
the  disgust  of  the  pony  for,  as  told  by  his 
narrative,  she  had  first  thrown  him,  then 
kicked  him,  "and  thin,  be  Jabers,  she  opined 

her    mouth    and 
tried  to  ate  me  up!" 
Which  incident  may 
corroborate  the  state- 
ment  relative  to  the 
inherent    Indian    an- 
tagonism to  civilized 
persons ;     its    conta- 
gion   had    spread    to 
the     pony,     and     its 
sporadic        outbreak 
made     the     pony     a 
would-be    demolisher 
of  a  soldier.     In  jus- 
tice to  the  pony,  how- 
ever, it  nmst  be  con- 
ceded that  the  soldier 
could    not    ride    any- 
thing   more    animate 
than  a  saw-buck,  and 
an  Indian  pony  could 
no  more  conceive  of 
a  nian  or  woman  in- 
capable    o  f     riding 
than    it    could    deem 
itself  a  Pegasus. 

For  many  yesivs 
thereafter  Mah-oh- 
mie  was  a  trusted 
and  valuable  scout 
and  trailer.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  In- 
dians who  went  over 
the  Custer  battlefield 


Scout  Jackson  J  Half -Breed  Indian,  Who  Killed 
''Lame  Deer,'*  Renegade  Sioux  Indian  Chief, 
at  the  Fnttle  of  Lame  Deer  Creek,  Montana, 
May,   1S77. 


with  General  Miles  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Samuel 
D.  Sturgis,  when  the  latter  was  trying  to 
identify  the  remains  of  her  boy.  Second 
Lieutenant  James  G.  Sturgis,  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, killed  with  Custer,  and  the  former  was 
receiving  from  some  of  the  Indian  partici- 
pants in  that  slaughter  an  exact  account  of 
the  whole  affair,  from  the  initial  foolhardy 
attack  of  General  Custer  until  his  last  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  historic  "hog-back," 
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Tall    near,    Minneconjonx    Sioux    Medicine    Man     iuii-yun-e-ve-tan) 


fiisilhule  <]iiniiir  tlie  iiidit,  keonini:  the  In- 
(lians  from  ereepinir  up  on  the  pony  herd 
and  stanipedinir  it. 

At  the  time  the  fijit  was  in  proi»ress  one 
of  the  soldiers,  leadinir  a  i)aek-nuile  loaded 
with  ammunition,  was  surrounded  by  In- 
dians and  thus  cut  off  from  the  main  com- 
mand, which  he  Iiad  been  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  oriirinally.     Realizing  the  desper- 


ation of  his  ])()siti()n,  he  shot  his  horse,  of 
whicli  ho  made  a  breastwork,  and  thence  de- 
fended himself  unlil  lie  was  shot  to  death. 
His  body  was  found  the  ensninu'  day  ah)iii»- 
side  the  dead  horse,  and  the  empty  cartrid^ie 
shells  eloquently  testified  to  his  l)raye  defense. 
DoubUess  he  could  haye  escai-ed  when  h:* 
first  p.erceiyed  the  Indians,  hatl  he  abandoned 
the  pack-nude  and  amiiuuiition;  the   Indians 


like  scalps,  but  they  were  after  the  ammu- 
nition, and  securing  that  would  yery  prob- 
ably have  preferred  to  make  sure  of  its  re- 
tention   and   not   bothered   with   the   soldier. 
But  he  stayed  at  his  post,  and  this  unknown 
soldier    sleeps    in    the    yalley    of    the    Little 
Muddy   and  the  soldier  of  Herculaneum  is 
hymned    in   sons:  and  lauded  in  story.     "A 
prophet  is  not  with- 
out   honor,    save    in 
his  own  country." 

The  next  day  the 
command  started  on 
its  return  trip  with 
quantities  of  the 
spolia  opima  of  the 
camp,  and  without 
serious  misadventure 
reached  the  Canton- 
ment, notwithstand- 
ing the  desultory  fir- 
ing indulged  in  by 
the  Indians  hovering 
around  the  flanks  of 
the  command. 

One  mishap  oc- 
curred to  an  infan- 
try soldier.  "Moss- 
Agate  Bill"  was 
leading  a  captured 
Indian  pony  (with  a 
captured  saddle  and 
bridle  on  her)  and 
this  soldier  sug- 
gested that  he  should 
ride  the  i^ony.  Bill 
assented,  cautioning 
him  about  getting  on 
on  the  offside  and  also 
advising  him  to  keep 
his  legs  swinging  and 
striking  the  flanks  of 

the  nuire,  Indian  fashion.  The-walk-a-heap 
(Indian  name  for  infantry  man)  assented 
and  [)romised  compliance. 

The  command  was  proceeding  quietly 
along,  when  from  the  rear  arose  quite 
a  racket  and  as  it  neared  with  it  came 
an  Indian  ]>ony,  thoroughly  demoralized, 
lariat  trailing  and  whipping  the  air; 
saddle  between  her  legs,  which,  every  few 
jumps,    she   tried   to   kick   into    smithereens. 


Scout  Jackson,  Half-Breed  Indian,  Who  Killed 
''Lame  Deer/'  Renegade  Sioux  Indian  Chief, 
at  the  Pottle  of  Lame  Deer  Creek,  Montana, 
May,   1S77. 


It  was  "Toes,"  the  Indian  pony,  and  after 
she  had  been  recaptured  and  her  negligee  ad- 
justed. Bill  rude  back  with  her  to  where  tlie 
infantry  man  was,  and  he  presented  a  still 
sorrier  sight.  In  some  manner  he  had  excited 
the  disgust  of  the  jxniy  for,  as  told  by  his 
narrative,  she  had  first  thrown  him,  then 
kicked  him,  "and  thin,  ))e  Jabers,  she  opined 

h  e  r    m  o  nth    a  n  d 
tried  to  ate  me  up  I" 
Which    incident    nuiy 
corroborate  the  state- 
ment   relative  to  the 
inherent    Indian    an- 
tagonism  to   civilized 
persons;     its     conta- 
gion   had    spread    to 
the     ])ony,     and     its 
sporadic         outbreak 
made     the     pony     a 
would-be     demolisher 
of  a  soldier.     In  jus- 
tice to  the  pony,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  soldier 
could    not    ride    any- 
thing   more    aninuite 
tiian  a  saw-buck,  and 
an  Indian  pony  couhl 
no  more  conceive  of 
a  man  or  woman  in- 
capable     o  f      riding 
tluin    it    could    deem 
itself  a  Pegasus. 

For     many     years 
thereafter       Mah-oh- 
mie     was    a    trusted 
and     valuable     scout 
and  trailer.     He  was 
also    one    of   the   In- 
dians who  went  over 
the  Custer  battlefield 
with  General  Miles  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Samuel 
1).    Sturgis,   when    the    latter   was   trying   to 
identify    the    renuiins    of    her    boy.    Second 
Lieutenant  James  G.  Sturgis,  Seventh   Cav- 
alry, killed  with  Custer,  and  the  former  was 
receiving  from   some  of  the    Indian   i)artici- 
])ants  in  that  slaughter  an  exact  account  of 
the  whole  affair,  from   the  initial  fooliuirdy 
attack  of  General  Custer  until  his  last  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  historic  "hog-back." 
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mine  workers  in  a  district  that  is  idle,  for  just 
and  sufficient  reasons,  order  a  suspension  in 
any  other  district  or  districts  that  would  in  any 
way  impede  the  settlement  of  the  district 
affected.  Provided,  that  such  action  would 
conserve  to  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

This  brief  review  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  is  sufficient  to 
show  that,  instead  of  being  a  secret  organ- 
ization, its  very  basis  is  publicity.  The 
power  given  to  the  National  officers  in  the 


last  section  quoted,  to  order  a  district 
strike  without  consulting  the  mine  workers 
in  the  district,  might  easily  be  abused  by 
a  hot-headed  board,  but  the  opinion  of 
The  Oudook  is  that  John  Mitchell,  at 
least,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
marked  ability,  integrity,  human  sym- 
pathy, ancj,  breadth  of  view — an  opinion 
confirmed  by  an  article  on  the  Coal  Strike 
contributed  by  him  to  "  McClure's  Maga- 
zine "  for  December. 


Settlement  of  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Case 


Staff  Correspondence 


ON    the    29th   of   last    March  The 
Outlook  published  over  my  signa- 
ture   an    article   entitled    '*  Have 
Reservation  Indians  Any  Vested  Rights  ?" 
In   that  article  I  attempted  to  show  that 
Mr,  Jones,  the  Indian  Commissioner,  and 
Mr.  Bingenheimer,  the  Indian  Agent  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  were  about  to  commit  an  act  of 
great  injustice  by  forcing   the    Standing 
Rock  Sioux  to  give  up  more  than   half  of 
their  reservation  to  cattlemen  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  that  such    action    on    the 
part  of   the  Indian  Office  was  not  only 
unjust,  but  in  flagrant  violation  of   law. 
The    charges  which   I  made   were,  first, 
that  the  Indians  had  been  illegally  coerced 
into  an  agreement  to  lease  a  part  of  their 
**  unoccupied    lands ;"    second,    that    the 
Indian     Commissioner     had     thereupon 
leased  to  two  cattlemen  named  Lemmon 
and  Walker  more  than  half  of  the  reser- 
vation, including  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  that  were  actually  occupied  by  the 
Indians  and   were   needed  by    them    for 
their  own    herds ;    and,  third,    that,  after 
forcing  the  Indians  to  consent  to  a  lease 
of  certain    specified   lands    upon   certain 
specified  terms,  the  Indian  Office  wholly 
disregarded  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment,   and,  in    the    case  of    the    Walker 
lease,  turned  over  to   a  cattleman   about 
half   a    million    acres    of    land    that    the 
Indians   never  consented  to    lease  upon 
any  terms  whatever.     I  pointed  out,  fur- 
thermore, the  facts  that  a  confirmation  of 
the  Walker  lease  would  practically  ruin 
the  Sioux  in  the  central  part  of  the  reser- 
vation by  depriving  them   of  their  best 
pasturage,   and   that   the   course   of   the 


Indian  Office  in  the  whole  matter  was  not 
only  ill-advised  but  unjust  and  illegal. 

On  the  3d  of  April  Senator  O.  H. 
Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Oudook  (subse- 
quently published  in  The  Outlook)  in 
which,  referring  to  my  article,  he  said : 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  seen,  within  the  same  space, 
so  much  of  statement  and  insinuation  cal- 
culated to  give  an  entirely  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  the  facts  as  in  that  article." 
In  April  the  Indian  Commissioner  him- 
self made  a  reply  to  my  charges  (published 
in  The  Outlook  of  April  29)  and  defended 
the  action  of  the  Indian  Office  in  the 
Standing  Rock  case. 

On  the  8th  of   May  the  President  ap- 
pointed   Mr.    George    Bird    Grinnell,   of 
New   York    (the    well-known    editor    of 
*•  Forest  and  Stream  ")  a  special  agent  to 
visit    the    Standing    Rock    Reservation, 
investigate  the   leases,  ascertain  w^hether 
the  charges  of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  Office  were  true  or  not,  and 
submit  such  recommendations  as  the  case 
might    seem    to    require.     Mr.   Grinnell 
has  made  a  thorough  and  careful  investi- 
gation on  the  ground,  and  has  submitted 
to  the  President  a  report  in  which  he  says 
that,  as  matters  of  fact,  the  Indians  were 
coerced  by  the  Indian  Commissioner  into 
an   agreement  to  lease   their  **  unoccupied 
lands  ;"  that  the  Indian  Office  did  there- 
upon lease  to  cattlemen   a   large  tract  of 
occupied  land,  in   violation   of   the  condi- 
tions of  the   Indians'  consent ;  that  such 
action  of   the   Indian   Commissioner  was 
ill-advised  and   unjust;  and  that  a  con- 
firmation   of    the    Walker    lease   would 
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affect  most  injuriously  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians  in  the  central  part  of  the  reser- 
vation. He  therefore  recommends  that 
the  Lemmon  lease  be  so  modified  as  to 
exclude  all  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
or  needed  by  them  for  pasturage,  and 
that  the  Walker  lease  be  '*  wholly  re- 
jected.'* The  President  has^  approved 
Mr.  Grinnell's  report ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  latter's  recommendation,  the 
Lemmon  lease  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
satisfy  the  Indians  and  safeguard  their 
interests,  while  the  Walker  lease,  by 
Executive  order,  has  been  canceled  alto- 
gether. 


The  position  taken  by  The  Outlook  in 
this  case  has  thus  been  sustained  in  every 
particular,  and  the  publicity  given  in  its 
columns  to  the  facts  has  helped  to  prevent 
a  great  wrong,  and  to  protect  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  from  the  consequences  of  ill- 
advised  and  injudicious  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  Commissioner. 

As  Mr.  Grinneirs  report  will  not  be 
given  to  the  press,  I  have  made  this  brief 
statement  in  order  that  Outlook  readers 
Jnay  know  what  finally  happened  in  the 
Standing  Rock  case. 

George  Kennan. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  6. 
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The  Views  of  Friends 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Would  you  permit  a  Friend  to  correct 
what  appears  to  be  a  misapprehension  as 
to  the  views  of  Friends  in  the  article 
"  Religious  Life  in  America,"  in  The 
Outlook  for  September  1 3  ?  Friends  "  as  a 
body  "  neither  accept  nor  reject  the  con- 
clusions of  the  higher  criticism  of  the 
Bible,  since  they  have  no  formal  creed  to 
be  aflfected  by  them.  As  individuals. 
Friends  have  accepted  those  conclusions 
with  great  unanimity,  and  generally  con- 
sider them  a  great  assistance  to  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible.  I  think  also 
that  there  is  no  tendency  among  Friends 
to  put  the  Bible  in  the  place  of  those 
influences  which  are  the  origin  of  what  is 
good  in  the  Bible  and  in  all  other  useful 
books,  the  tendency  being  very  decidedly 
the  other  way.  H.  M.  H. 

Is  it  Socialism  ? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Government  take  control  of  the  coal- 
mines. This  suggestion  brings  forth  a 
storm  of  criticism,  and  we  hear  the  cry  of 
"  Socialism."  No  one,  I  think,  looks 
upon  England  as  a  Socialistic  country,  yet 
in  one  of  her  colonies.  New  Zealand,  the 
Government  owns  not  only  coal-mines, 
but  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  also 


runs  an  insurance  business  for  the  benefit 
of  its  citizens.  If  this  be  not  Socialism 
in  one  country,  why  should  it  be  in  an- 
other ?  Neither  coal  nor  iron  nor  oil  can 
be  made  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  are  put 
into  the  earth  by  the  Creator  :  why  should 
the  supply  of  these  necessities  be  con- 
trolled by  a  few  ?  E.  P.  B. 

Danville,  Va. 

"The  Supernatural" 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  recent 
editorial  on  the  "  Supernatural,"  because 
that  very  word,  with  a  number  of  others, 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  grossly  abused, 
and  to  work,  as  you  well  say,  "  intellectual 
confusion."  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
true  to  etymology  the  word  never  had  any 
right  to  be.  And  I  cannot  see  how  the 
word  does  anything  other  than  give  the 
content  of  a  far-away  God  and  a  Christ 
essentially  different  from  what  the  Father 
designed  us  to  be — which  I  do  not 
believe.  After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
supernatural  is  simply  the  natural  for 
those  who  are  spiritually  perfect  ?  This 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  are 
spiritual  phenomena  which  we  shall  never 
in  this  world,  perhaps,  thoroughly  under- 
stand; but  it  does  say  that  God  works 
according  to  his  own  nature,  from  the 
soil  to  the  soul,  and  all  things  are  there- 
fore not  other  than  natural.      A.  C.  D. 
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Contribs.  from  the  Mus.  of  Anthrop.  of  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  No.  2,  1932.  35 
PR.;  2  maps,  1  colored.) 

Micni^n  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  joined  Obiaand  New  York  in  a  de- 
tailed recomsDf  its  aboriginal  sites,  and  to  have  had  this  undertaking  entrusted  to 
a  veteran  like  Hinsdale.  The  large  folio  Atlas  reviey^  trails,  waterways  and  portages, 
mounds  and  eartmtn^s,  villages  and  campske^  burial  grounds  and  garden  beds, 
and  mining,  as  well  asSjjti^g  the  archaeolo^al  features  of  separate  counties.  The 
smaller  work  reviews  the  ^ist^ution  j^f^the  aboriginal  population  with  reference 
to  environment,  sources  of  food,  ati^^oftcentration.  It  makes  clear  that  the  density 
of  population  was  almost  directly  pr^ft^d;ional  to  the  amount  of  maize  grown  in 
Michigan  today  by  Caucasi^^s^-A  secondaly^B^ter  lay  along  the  two  great  inter- 
lake  straits  in  the  north. /tlie  northern  copper^^xing  shores  were  of  course  fre- 
quently visited,  but  littkf' inhabited.  The  data  as^e&>bled  could  have  been  ac- 
cumulated only  throy^  years  of  labor.  They  are  presented  at4)nce  compactly  and 
painstakingly,  anci'So  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge  appear  accurato^^  any  fault  is 
to  be  found  wkfi  the  presentation  it  is  on  the  score  of  the  arrangement^  data  on 
the  basis  oPtounties.  This  is,  of  course,  as  a  rule  most  convenient  for  the  local  bilizen 
on  wh^^  cooperation  the  building  up  of  a  survey  like  this  necessarily  depends; 
thojtigh  the  outsider  would  naturally  prefer  a  classification  in  terms  of  drainage  or 
other  natural  areas.  This,  however,  is  a  venial  and  perhaps  debatable  point  in  a 
piece  of  work  of  which  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  state  may  well  be  proud, 
and  for  which  archaeologists  elsewhere  will  be  grateful. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 


Sitting  Bull;  Champion  of  the  Sioux.  A  Biography.  Stanley  Vestal.  (350  pp., 
index.  $3.50.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1932.) 

Dr.  William  Campbell  (Stanley  Vestal)  has  produced  a  very  able  and  conscien- 
tious biography  of  the  great  Sioux  chief.  The  book  makes  the  ethnologist  realize 
how  much  of  the  ' 'subtle  escapable''  in  a  culture  can  be  captured  in  biographies  of 
its  representative  men.  The  author's  enthusiasm  for  his  Indian  hero,  however,  has 
blinded  him  to  certain  historical  and  ethnographical  facts. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  history,  for  instance,  the  writer  has  over-emphasized 
the  part  played  by  the  Hunkpapa  and  Sitting  Bull  in  the  westward  movement.  This 
expansion  was  concomitant  with  a  general  westward  push  on  the  part  of  the  Teton 
which  had  its  inception  about  1785,  when  these  tribes,  after  crossing  the  Missouri, 
acquired  horses.  The  movement  was  accelerated  from  1850  on  by  the  increasing 
diminution  of  the  buffalo  herds,  suffered  by  all  the  Teton  tribes,  of  which  the 
Hunkpapa  was  but  a  small  one.  Again,  the  writer  refers  to  the  activities  of  Red 
Cloud's  war  of  1866  and  '67  as  ''skirmishes,"  saying  that  Red  Cloud's  power  was 
spent,  in  that  he  was  about  to  sign  a  treaty.  This  very  war  of  the  Oglala  Teton  chief 
caused  the  United  States,  in  the  treaty  of  1868,  to  comply  with  all  his  stipulations. 
It  is  the  only  treaty  on  record  in  which  our  government  acceded  to  every  demand 
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made  by  the  enemy.  Also,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Sitting  Bull,  the  author  does  scant 
justice  to  the  names  of  many  fine  and  able  Teton  leaders  who  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  guidance  of  their  people  in  a  period  of  great  stress— men  who,  unlike  the 
Hunkpapa  chief,  foresaw  the  inevitable  and  counseled  accordingly. 

To  the  ethnologist  much  of  the  value  of  the  book  has  been  lost  by  not  thro\iing 
Sitting  Bull  more  clearly  against  the  background  of  administrative  patterns  in  his 
own  culture;  most  especially,  since  he  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  Great  Man  in  a 
Crisis.  According  to  the  author's  own  data  Sitting  Bull  evidently  re-spun  certain 
Sioux  patterns  to  meet  his  own  uses.  This  is  not  made  clear  owing  to  the  author's 
confusion  about  the  political  organization  of  the  Hunkpapa.  He  greatly  over- 
emphasizes the  power  of  the  chieftaincy,  and  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there 
were  both  war  and  civil  chiefs.  He  does  not  mention  at  all  the  true  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  camp  circle,  the  wakitcunsa,  nor  Sitting  Bull's  relation  to  these  men, 
and  how  it  differed  from  that  of  other  chiefs.  The  true  nature  of  the  akitdta  or 
camp  police  is  not  definitely  stated,  nor  is  the  relation  of  that  body  to  the  akitdta 
societies  clearly  defined.  This  is  important,  not  only  for  the  understanding  of  the 
early  tribal  positions  held  by  Sitting  Bull,  but  also  for  a  dear  conception  of  that 
corps,  ^^Sitting  Bull's  Soldiers." 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  Teton-Sioux  ethnography  some  of  the  writer's  descrip- 
tions and  statements  would  be  misleading.  For  instance,  he  almost  apologizes  for 
Sitting  Bull's  lack  of  wealth.  This  is  unnecessary  since  a  good  chief  was  expected 
to  be  the  poorest  of  his  people,  a  sign  that  he  had  given  away  everything  in  their 
interests.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Vestal  failed  sufficiently 
to  emphasize  the  strong  competition  in  the  giving  away  of  property.  This,  too,  had 
its  counts  for  honor  and  was  second  only  to  the  war  count.  Both  were  important  for 
tribal  leadership,  and  the  writer  himself  mentions  great  chiefs  who  had  few  or  no 
war  counts.  The  Sioux  had  other  prime  values  in  life  besides  the  martial. 

Again,  Mr.  Vestal  says  that  the  chief  had  a  good  singing  voice,  describing  it  as 
''deep,  resonant,  melodious,"  whereas  a  good  Sioux  singing  voice  is  supposed  to  be 
shrill,  and  clear.  The  writer  accidentally  gave  the  criteria  for  our  own  vocal  music. 
He  mentions  that  Sitting  Bull's  family  had  always  taken  care  never  to  thwart  him 
or  break  his  spirit.  This  was  common  practise  with  all  Sioux  parents.  No  other 
occurred  to  them.  These  may  be  trivial  points,  but  they  prevent  a  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  motivations  of  a  figure  educated  in  an  alien  culture. 

Biographies  of  this  kind  should  be  encouraged,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  will 
contribute  much  to  ethnology.  The  book  was  especially  interesting  to  this  reviewer 
since  he  had  just  been  working  among  the  few  remaining  families  of  Sitting  Bull's 
group  at  Wood  Mountain,  Saskatchewan. 

H.  SCUDDER  MeKEEL 

Die  Verwandtschaftsorganisation  der  Urwaldstdmme  Sn^amerikas.  Paul  Kirchhoff. 
(Zdhdhrift  fur  EthnologiX  63 :  85-193,  1931 .) 

With  thh,  his  first,  publicatiOQ^Dr.  KirchhoflF  at  once  tak^  rank  among  the  fore- 
most living  students  of  social  orgkiization.  Limiting  himself  to  the  horticultural 


'Jo.'<^.^'^^^ 


^^ 


Will   be  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  you  like  this  department,  and  glad  to  have  your  kicks  if  you  don't. — El  Comancho. 


Bull  Killer  and  the  Red  Gods 

44¥T    IS    the    words    of    TeJiaii-lie-ya-tali  Son  for  he  had  immediately  taken  his  rifle, 

•■•  At-ku-ku,  our  far-back  fotlicn.  that  I  in  its  beautiful  beaded  buckskin  case,  and 
say  to  you;  as  my  father's  father  learned  hung  it  on  the  Umb  of  a  thorny  buffalo  berry 
of  these  things  from  his  fadier's  father,  and  bos**  **  A«  creek-side,  reciting  as  he  did  so, 
so  for  manytimes  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  «  ch*^*  «*  thanks  to  the  Above-one  for  hav- 
back  toward  the  first-day-of-the-wmld  and  "ig  taken  pity  on  us  and  thus  allowed  us  to 
then  on  back  down  to  us,  I  tefl  yon  the  gc^  owt  of  that  sand,  together  with  our  horses 
things  that  a  La-kotah  tell  their  sons,  for  I  ***<*  goods- 
am  an  old  man  and  my  people  are  going  to  Nor  had  Bull  Killer  waited  for  breath  or 
the  Sand  Hills  with  every  snow-time.  hesitated  about  giving  his  best  cherished 
"Very  soon  the  Sioux  will  be  gone— all  possession— which  I  happened  to  know  that 
gone— A-a-a-ee,  Hiyah  ta-ku-dan  shni,  none  "flc  ^^  because  of  the  pride  he  took  in  it 
left  at  aU,  to  teU  you  of  these  thmgs,  my  *»<*  *he  value  he  placed  upon  it,  for  I  had 
Sits-beside-me-brother,  so  it  is  wdl  that  we  »<*<*«  ^^  ^  for  many  days  and  knew 
talk  here,  now,  about  Wo-nah-be  Tah-kn—  ^*^*  ^^^  "*  ^  hesLTt. 

the    Things-of-mystery,    for    tmly   aie   they  A  white  man  can  easily  forget  his  promise 

Pa-zhu-tah  tonka,  very  strong  medicine.    It  if  it  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so,  and  never 

is  as  I  say.**  is  he  in  any  great  hurry  nor  does  he  incon- 

My  old  friend,  Ta-tan-Kli-doka  Wi<ak-te,  lenience  himself  to  any  great  extent  in  keep- 
Bull   KiUer,  one-time  warrior  of  the  great  ™8  ^*  ^^  ^  ^^  ^®^- 
Sioux  nation,  sat  with  me  in  the  warm  son-  ^*  ™y  Indian  friend.  Bull  Killer,  was  of 
shine  on  a  hillside  facing  Skull  Creek,  in  *«  «t^  ^^^  Indians  are  made,  so  he  had 
Wyoming.  immediately  made  good  his  vow  by  hanging 

Not   more  than  half  an  hour  befwe^we  •»»  ^«  rifle  on  the  bush  down  by  the  creek 

had  both  been  bogged  down  in  the  treadi-  *!»^  *J  *   Sacrifice   to   the  Above-One-a 

erous  quicksands  of  that  narrow,  insigiiifi.  thank-offering  for  bemg  allowed  to  live, 

cant  stream — bogged  so  badly,  too,  that  it  Furthermore  he  had  taken  out  his  stone 

had  looked,  for  endless  minutes,  as  tfao  one  P^P^  ^^  *'  ^^   *^®  sacred   mixture  of 

or  both  of  us  would  sink  down  in  the  shift-  killikinnick,  sweetgrass  and  sweet  pine,  and 

ing  stuff  and  never  come  up;  for  mtm  min-  ^®  *"*^  ceremoniously  smoked  to  the  Four- 

utes,  after  we  had  managed  to  reach  a  faidj  directionsH>f-the-world,   to    the   Sun    and    to 

safe  footing,  our  horses  had  fought  the  sand  Our-mother-the-earth,   and  then   had   passed 

for  a  chance  to  climb  out  on  solid  ground,  ^^  P*P®  ^^  ^^  ™®  *^^  ^  ^^  solemnly  done 

and  we  had  helped  them  as  best  we  could,  likewise  for  I  well  knew  that  this  ceremony 

I  had  heard  BuU  KiUcr  make  a  ww  to  **«*  to  do  with  the  religious  mysticism  that 
the  Sun  while  he  fought  the  sand;  he  had  ^^  'T^  friend  believed  m  as  he  did  in  the 
promised  to  make  a  Sacrifice  if  we  were  V^?"*^  awaiting  him  m  the  Sand-hills- 
permitted  to  get  out  with  our  lives;  such  ^  h^^en  of  his  people-when  it  should  be 
had  been  his  promise  to  Wah4an  Tonka  *™«  ^®^  *^*™  *®  P*^®  ^^  ®^®^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^*^^- 
Wan-zhi,  The  Great-Above^One,  and  it  was  '^^  sunshine  was  warm  and  soothing  to 
a  prayer  and  a  promise  in  one,  f n*  the  In-  '"^  nerves;  the  smell  of  sage  made  the  air 
dian  does  not  call  on  his  Gods  for  hdp  nor  ^«"  *"<*  ^^^  5  the  edge  of  the  world  and 
make  a  promise  of  sacrifice  to  them  unless  *«  ™*  ®^  ^^  ^^^  ^®^®  away— away— so 
he  is  ready  to  make  good  his  wiwd,  be  werj  ^  »^^y.  *****  ^^  ^^^'^  ®y®  ^^^^  *®^^  ^^^'^^ 
sure  of  that,  brother;  nor  does  he  call  at  ^^^  *^^«*^  *°^  ^®  °^®'  ®^^^^  ^^  *^®  purple 
all  unless  there  be  great  stress  and  likely  "'^^ 
great  agony  of  mind  also.  Overhead  a   buzzard   circles,   hanging   on 

So  it  had  been  in  our  case,  for  we  were  tireless  wings  against  the  blue,  just  waiting 

caught   in   bottomless   sand,  as  imstable  as  — ^waiting — like  patience  itself, 

slushy  snow  almost,  and  we  had  fought  to  Miles  to  the  southeast  the  great  dome  of 

keep  from  being  engulfed  as  only  those  who  Inyan  Kara,  home  of  the  Stone  God,  bulked 

traveled  the  old  wide-open  plains  knew  how  hi^  against  the  sky,  and  all  about  on  every 

to   fight   this   terror  of  the  half  dry,  sand-  hand  the  square-bluffed  Bad-land  Buttes  rose 

bedded    streams    that   wandered   across    the  up  out  of  the  sage  plains — a  desolate  enough 

sun-baked  land.  landscape  to  the  uniniated,  but  to  us,  to  Bull 

And   we   had  won;   tired,  dripping  sweat  Kifler  and  to  me,  they  meant  our  country, 

and  aching  from  the  strain,  our  horses  stood  the  land-we-live-in  and  we  love  it  as  such, 

quivering   and    waiting   for   their  nerrei  to  *There  are  many  mystery- things  which  my 

calm  down  a  bit  while  we  two.  Bull  KiDer  people  know  about  but  do  not  understand," 

and  I,  threw  ourselves  flat  on  the  short  buf-  said  Bull  Killer,  **for  it  is  only  those  of  the 

falo   grass   of   the   hillside  and  rested   like-  great  medicine   clan   who   can   see  what   is 

wise,  for  our  muscles  still  ached  with  the  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men  because  the 

strain  of  the  fight.  medicine  men  alone  can  talk  with  the  Gods. 

Ball  Killer  luid  kept  his  promise  lo   the  ^Always  must  a  man  remember  that  he 


is  small,  that  the  Gods  have  great  power 
and  that  they  do  not  care  whether  any  man 
lives  or  dies;  they  can  help  him  or  let  bin 
die  as  they  choose,  and  it  is  the  same. 

''Only  by  having  strong  medicine  can  a 
man  get  them  to  help  him,  and  even  then 
must  he  make  his  prayers  in  the  one  just-so 
way  or  the  powerful  spirits  will  not  listen; 
it  is  as  I  say;  my  fathers  have  said  it  was 
so  back  to  the  first  man. 

"One  must  not  forget  that  the  Sun., 
An-pe-tu-wi — All-powerful-one — is  the  most 
powerful  One  next  to  Wah-kan  Tonka  Wan- 
zhi,  the  great  Above-One,  for  without  the 
Sun  no  man  could  live — no  animal  could 
live;  the  grass  would  die;  Tah-tan-ka,  the 
Buffalo,  would  die  and  so  would  the  world 
cease  to  be  but  for  the  pity  of  the  Sun.         ' 

''Therefore  must  one  give  his  Sacrifice  u» 
the  Sun  and  ask  him  to  have  pity  as  m> 
people  all  do. 

"If  one  eats  his  meat,  his  berries,  hit 
In-the-earth  growing-things  then  must  he 
also  give  some  to  the  Gods  and  ask  them 
to  share  his  meat  with  him  that  they  be  not 
hungry,  for  no  man  should  fill  his  belly  if 
his  neighbor  is  hungry — A-a-a-ae! 

"So  therefore  do  my  people  give — some 
to  the  Sun,  each  man  as  he  eats,  and  as  he 
does  so,  he  asks  the  Sun  to  have  pity  and 
to  warm  the  world  against  the  magic  of 
Way-zee-yah-tah,  the  Maker  of  Cold,  who 
lives  in  a  magic  lodge  far  to  the  noi^th. 
where  he  sits  by  the  Never-moves-star,  Way- 
zee-yah-tah  Wee-can-chpee,  and  blows  his 
breath,  I-cam-nah  ton-ka,  the  Blizzard,  down 
on  the  world  to  kill  men  with  the  mighty 
cold. 

"One  must  have  strong  medicine  in  such 
matters  and  he  must  do  the  just-so  way  of 
the  Far-back  Fathers  if  he  is  to  live — is  it 
not  so?" 

I  agreed  with  him,  for  I  knew  that  thes« 
things  he  was  telling  me  about  were  matters 
of  religion  with  him  and  to  be  as  solemnly 
observed  as  any  church  rite  of  white  man. 

"Now  this  matter  of  the  quicksand,  Wee- 
yah-kah  Ach-dee-ach-dee-dan,  and  our  sink- 
ing down — that,  my  Sits-beside-me-brother, 
was  a  matter  of  Evil  that  was  done  by  the 
Under-the-water  creatures  who  wait  in  the 
beneath-places  for  a  chance  to  pull  one  down 
into  the  deep  caves  that  are  in  the  Middle 
place  of  the  world. 

"Our  medicine  was  not  strong  enough 
when  we  came  here  to  cross  this  river,  for 
we  had  been  careless;  we  had  not  prayed 
to  the  Gods  in  the  proper  way;  we  had  not 
watched  ourselves  and  we  had  forgotten  to 
ask  the  river  Gods  to  take  pity  on  us  and 
let  us  pass  on  our  way — a-a-a-aee!  It  is  as 
I  say! 

"Always  will  evil  medicine  work  harm  to 
the  man  who  forgets  or  thinks  himself  as 
great  as  the  Gods,  for  every  man  is  small 
and  his  power  is  very  weak  without  the  help 
of  the  magic  ones. 
"The  ancient  ones,  E-han-nah  Wee-chasl^^ 
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A   Magazine   of  the   West 

lah,  those  Long-ago  Fathers,  talked  with  all    saw,  plainly,  a  ghostly  Grizzly  Bear  so  high 
the  animals,  Wama-kash-kan,  and  with  all  the    when   he   stood  up   that   he  overtopped   the 


birds,  Zit-kal-la,  with  the  ghosts,  Wah-nah 
gee,  with  the  giants,  Wee-chash-tah  tonka 
Wan-ska,  with  the  spirit  ones,  Wo-nee-yah 
Wee  chash-tah,  and  with  all  the  medicine 
things,  Pah-zhu-tah  tah-ku,  so  they  learned 
very  many  things  in  the  way  of  powerful 
magic  that  one  may  use  to  help  him  thru  life. 
"Today  only  a  few  men  know  how  to  use 
the  great  medicine  things;  only  those  of  the 


medicine    clan,    Pah-zhu-tah    Wee-chash-tah,    he  danced. 


peak  of  Inyan  Kara  against  which  he  swayed 
like  a  bear-shape  in  thin  blue  smoke,  a 
mile  high! 

I  know  that  I  watched  this  ghost-bear  go 
thru  the  steps  of  a  slow  Indian  dance  just 
as  I  had  seen  Indians  do  many  times — only 
this  dance  had  some  steps  of  its  own  which 
the  dancer  was  at  pains  to  show  me  very 
carefully  and  he  talked  to  me*  in  Sioux — as 


the  medicine  men,  know  the  songs,  the 
dances,  the  chants  and  the  just-so  things 
to  be  done  to  make  strong  medicine  such 
as  are  in  the  great  beaver-medicine  bundle 
that  you  saw  hanging  in  the  sun-lodge  of 
Fast   Horse   Runner,  the  medicine   man,  at 


I  know  that  it  was  all  plain  and,  at  the 
time,  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  to  be  ex- 
pected and  that  I  have  never,  even  to  this 
day,  forgotten  the  exact  details  of  that 
strange  ceremonial — for  it  was  a  ceremonial 

of 


and  call  from  then  on  so  long  as  I  should 
live — all  I  had  to  do  was  to  carry  with  me 
some  part  of  an  ordinary,  every-day  grizzly 
bear  which  I  must  procure  without  injuring 
the  owner;  nor  must  I  ever,  so  long  as  I 
should  live,  kill  or  destroy  or  injure  any 
living  grizzly  bear,  for  if  I  did  so  my  helper, 
Mato-chotah,  would  desert  me. 

Perhaps  you  remember  me  telling  you  in 
a  former  article  about  meeting  three  grown 
grizzlies  on  a  narrow  trail  in  what  is  now 
Glacier  Park  in  the  Northern  Rockies,  and 
how  they  went  off  beside  the  trail  and 
watched  me  pass,  making  no  effort  to  harm 
me  or  even  to  make  any  hostile  signs?  Per- 
haps you  have  noticed  the  grizzly  bear  claw 
that  is  in  my  pocket,  or  at  least  never  far 
away  from  me?  Perhaps  you  have  also  no- 
ticed the  string  of  the  same  kind  of  claws 


of    great    significance    in    the    eyes    ol    my 

the   Sun-dance   in   Moon-that-young-birds-fly.  friend.  Bull  Killer,  who  warned  me  not  to 

"Not  every  man  can  be  a  medicine  man,  tell,  even  to  him,  the  details  of  the  dream,  that  I  wear  as  part  of  my  Sioux  ceremonial 

as    you    know;    only    such    as    have    been  but  to  tell  him  the  substance  only,  when  I  costume?     And  the  other  string  that  fronts 

touched  by  the  Gods  have  the  proper  power,  began  to  tell  him  about  my  experience  the  the  fine  war  bonnet  that  High  Hawk  made 

"Without    the   medicine   power   all    songs  next  morning  in  camp.  and   gave  to   me? 

and  all  dances  are  useless— unless  one  gets  I   was   told   by   Bull   Killer  that   I   must  Sitting  here  in  the  sunshine  of  the  hill- 

the  power  from  his  dreams  as  one  does  when  never  divulge  exactly  what  the  spirit  bear  side  with  Bull  Killer  that  day,  I  heard  again 

he   gets  his  own  medicine  songs  from  the  had  said  or  done  except  in  the  broadest  way;  the  lilt  and  words  of  the  spirit  bear*s  song— 

ancient  spirit  people.  I  must  never  teach  anyone  the  words  and  "Oh  ya-te-wan— washtee  kah!    Wana-pe-yah 

"When  one  has  a  dream  and  talks  to  the  tune  of  the  song  which  the  spirit  bear  had    Wah-kah-gee  1-o-c-e II" 

medicine  spirits  of  course  he  gets  a  great  sung ;  I  must  keep  my  dream  details  secret  There  is  more,  much  more,  to  it  and  I 

power  and  almost  always  a  good  medicine  and  when  I  was  in  distress  of  any  kind  I  have  sung  it  many  times  in  strange  places 

song  to  go  with  the  power  so  that  he  can  was  to  call  on  the  spirit  bear  for  aid,  for,  since  that  day  to  accompany  the  slow  step 

get  something  to  carry  in  his  medicine  bag  by  appearing  to  me  in  my  dream  and  talking  of  my  medicine  bear  dance, 

to  help  him  if  he  needs  help.  to  me  and  giving  me  his  song,  the  spirit  Two  years  ago  I  was  suddenly  taken  iU 

"Now  that  dream  that  you  had  that  night  Grizzly  Bear  had  bound  himself  to  be  my  and    I   am   slowly    struggling   back    toward 


health  even  as  I  write  these  lines — and  I 
sing  my  medicine  song  very  often  these 
days;  perhaps  the  Sun  shines  brighter;  per- 
haps the  world  is  more  worth-while  be- 
cause of  the  help  sent  me  by  Mato-chotah — 


last  summer;   that  one  where  Mato-chotah,    medicine  bear,  my  particular,  personal  guar- 

the  grizzly  bear,  came  and  talked  to  you;     dian  spirit  such  as  every  Indian  possesses 

that,  my  friend,  was  a  very  strong  medicine    and  believes  in  as  he  does  in  the  Sun. 

dream;  you  should  follow  exactly  the  things        This,  according  to  Bull  Killer,  placed  the 

Mato-chotah  told  you  to  do  for  it  will  be  of    "medicine"    (which   mean   the   supernatural 

great  help  to  you  many  times;  you  should    power)  of  that  great  spirit  bear  at  my  beck    who  knows! 

remember  the  song  that  Mato-chotah  sung  

and  the  dance  that  he  danced,  for  those  are    IHiiiQiilinillllllliiH 

the   things    that   will   bring    help    from    the 

great  spirit  Grizzly  when  you  need  help  the 

most;  you  should  remember  the  just-so  way 

to   do  things  and  the  just-so   things  to   do 

that  the  spirit  bear  told  you  about  in  your 

dream — and  you  should  do  these  things  in 

the   just-so   way  and   no   other   when   your 

heart-is-on-the-ground  and  you  need  help,  as 

in  this  matter  of  the  quicksand  we  have  just 

escaped,    thanks   to    my   medicine    and    the 

sacrifice  I  promised  to  give  to  the  Sun. 

"You  saw  how  quickly  my  medicine 
brought  help  to  us  today;  you  heard  me 
ging  my  medicione  song. 

"My  friend,  my  heart  is  good  toward  you 
and  I  sit  in  the  ashes  and  cover  my  head 
with  my  blanket,  for  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Unseen-Ones  may  come  and  do  harm  be- 
cause you  do  not  do  as  the  great  spirit 
Grizzly  Bear  told  you  to  do  in  the  dream 
where  he  came  to  you;  my  heart  is  afraid 
for  you. 

"Think,  my  Sits-beside-me-brother,  think 
hard;  can  you  remember  the  just-so  song 
that  Mato-chotah  sang  to  you?" 

The  half-forgotten  lilt  of  an  Indian  song 
ran  in  my  head — a  song  that,  strangely 
enough,  I  had  heard  sung  by  a  ghostly  bear 
in  a  dream,  after,  out  of  curiosity,  I  had  fol- 
lowed out  religiously  a  preparatory  ceremo- 
nial of  three  days'  duration  precisely  as 
proscribed  by  Bull  Killer  after  he  had  con- 
sulted Fast  Horse  Runner,  the  most  power- 
ful medicine  man  among  his  people. 

It  had  been  a  foolish  proceeding  to  me, 
#  lot  of  nonsense  and  mummery,  all  as  mean- 
ingless, apparently,  as  child  play,  but  I  had 
gone  thru  it,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  partly 
because  1  did  not  want  to  offend  my  friend. 

On  the  third  night  I  had  gone  to  a  hill- 
top all  alone,  and  there,  under  the  stars,  I 
had  sat  down  on  my  blanket  to  wait  alone, 
as  I  had  been  told  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  ceased  to  be  wide 
awake;  I  do  not  know  when  I  went  to  sleep 
— if  I  did  go  to  sleep ;  I  do  not  know  wlbether 
the   dream   that   came   was   a    dream 
vision,   or   what   not.     I   only   know 
dreamed,  ©r  that  a  vision  came,  and 
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her>»mireinorseful  cry,  "I  didn't  know— I 
didn't  un38f9liHi(j^!  Oh,  if  he  had  died  it  would 
have  killed  me!" 

The  father  stood  aloo^»*"i^or  him  there  was 
no  relief  in  tears,  but  he  seemSlNaderive  some 
satisfaction  from  making  futUe  di^N^oward 
his  wife,  who  was  almost  submerged  UNfe^^ 
embrace  of  her  friend. 

Presently  the  doctor  came  m ;  the  afterglow 
of  relieved  tension  still  shone  from  his  fag^.*'*^ 

*'You  have  much  to  be  thankfuM^f;  little 
woman,"  he  said,  laying  Imjiaflflfon  the  girl's 
shoulder.  **This  is.Jtoc'^^  of  resurrection, 
indeed,  and  Que-^  will  never  forget.  Your 
boy'.s  4ife  hias  been  saved  largely  through  the 
help  of  your  good  neighbor.    Mrs.  Wilson  did 
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exactly  the  right  thing.     No  one  but  a  d; 
could  have  done  more.     If  the  musj 
had  not  been  given  promptly,  I^^«rtlbt  if  your 
child  could  have  pulled  thro[ 

The  young  mothers<^W5ed  convulsively,  and 
clung  the  closej^-ttTner  rescuer.     But  Mrs. 
Wilson  con^artied  to  revel  in  remorse.     **To 
'my  takin'  on  so  about  missin'  the 
rice,"  she  wailed,  **and  caJlin'  other 
h  may  have  its  follies,  but 
age  has  its  sins;"T%ij^  to  know." 

The  doctor  smiled  m^i|Q|isoling  smile,  that 
calmed  her  racked  soul  likelh^ij^ediction  after 
a  sermon,  as  he  said  quietly,  *'I  rathier  think, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  that  instead  of  hearing  an  Easter 
service  you  have  been  doing  one." 


DRAWINGS    BY    H.    HEYER. 


FORTY  years  a  trader  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri—such in  brief  is  the  biography  of 
Alex  Kelley,  a  small,  blue-eyed  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutehman»of  a  soft  voice,  mild  manners, 
and  much  natural  kindliness. 

At  Fort  Y  Agency,  after  the  early  closing 
of  his  store,  we  often  sat  upon  his  counters, 
propped  against  bales  of  blankets,  while  our 
talk  ran  back  over  the  evente  (tf  the  long  term 


of  years  each  of  us  had  spent  on  the  prairies. 

Although  our  lives  had  been  so  different,  we 
had  much  to  remember  in  common,  for  together 
we  had  seen  that  wondrous  transformation :  the 
passing  of  the  Northwest  wilderness.  Kelley's 
long  service  as  a  trader— it  ran  back  to  1860— 
had  fitted  him  with  a  vast  fund  of  frontier 
reminiscence,  and  his  business  had  made  of  him 
a  good  talker. 

When  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  most  trying 
experience  of  his  life,  he  reflected  in  silence  for 
a  long  time  before  he  spoke. 
-^•*You  remember  «i©  winter  <^  1865-  7^  g^ 
course.  Well,  I  guess  it  was  then  I  had  about  as 
tough  a  time  as  I've  seen.  My  store  was  at 
Fallmg  Pine  Creek,  and  Louis  St.  Pierre  was 
my  clerk.  We  had  our  snow,  four  feet  of  it,  in 
December,  and  the  worst  blizzard  I've  ever 
seen  about  the  twentieth. 

**The  Missouri  valley  up  there,  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  was  nigh  drifted  up  to  a 
level.  The  prairie  to  west  and  north  was  burned 
as  bare  as  a  skinned  wolf,  and  so  we  got  pretty 
much  all  the  snow  that  fell  between  us  and  the 
Patehed  Skin  Buttes. 

*'It  was  a  fearful  time  for  the  Indians.  The 
villages  above  and  below  us  were  drifted  under, 
and  there  was  much  suffering,  and  some  died 
from  cold  and  starvation.  The  *four  days'  bliz- 
zartl,'  as  we've  remembered  it  up  here,  was  a 
hurricane  of  snow  that  piled  out  drifts  into  the 
valley  two  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

**Strikes-the-Ree's  village,  three  miles  from 
us,  was  buried  in  a  night.  It  was  about  mid- 
forenoon  on  the  third  day  that  three  of  his 
Indians  stumbled  in  at  our  door.  These  fellows 
were  in  a  pitiful  condition ;  their  hands  and  feet 
were  frozen,  and  they  were  so  benumbed  with 
cold  they  couldn't  open  their  mouths  at  first. 
When  one  could  speak,  Louis  got  out  of  him 
what  was  the  matter.  They  had  pitehed  their 
teei)ees  under  the  high  bluff  of  a  coulee,  and  a 
snowslide  had  dropped  on  them  about  sunrise 
that  morning. 

**  Their  teepees  were  smashed  and  buried 
beyond  recover>%  and  their  people  had  not 
all  got  out  of  the  drift  when  these  three  had 
come  on  to  ask  for  help  and  food.  There  had 
been  nothing  to  eat  in  their  camp  for  two  days ; 
the  most  of  their  hunters  had  gone  out  after  the 
buffaloes  four  days  before,  and  of  course  were 
snowed  in  somewhere. 

**One  old  man  and  seventeen  women  and 
children  were  out  there  in  that  awful  storm, 
with  no  shelter  but  such  clothing  as  they  had 
on  and  the  drifts,  and  our  thermometer  regis- 
tered thirty  degrees  below!  Yes,  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  outside  ten  steps  away! 

"Well,  Louis  and  I  saw  tliat  the  rescuing 
nmst  be  done  by  us,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all. 
The  Indians  who  luul  come  in  were  too  nearly 
ustMl  up  to  face  the  stonu  tluit  day,  iuid  it  was 
four  miles  or  more  down  t*)  the  lower  village. 

*'We  hiuriHl  on  felt  boots,  snow  piicks,  rat- 
skin  tups  and  fur  cuits,  while  1  ciust  alHUit  in 
my  mind  what  wius  best  U)  carry  in  the  way  of 
Until.  I/uiis  and  I  had  promised  a  Christmas 
dinner  to  Uie  liclieau  boys,  whose  tnule  was 
fifty  miles  alK>ve,  and  who  had  promised  to 
bring  a  venison  or  a  fat  anteloi)e.  Among  other 
eatiibles  we'donlered  from  Yankton  some  choice 
bacon,  loaf  sugar,  coffee  and  Cayenne  pepper. 

**I  put  a  can  of  tlie  pepper  into  my  ixxjket; 
then  IxMiis  and  I  filled  oiu-  other  pockets  with 


loaf  sugar.  Each  carrying  a  good  strip  of  bacon 
in  a  sack,  we  set  out,  leaving  the  half -frozen 
Indians  to  help  themselves  in  the  store. 

**The  wind  blew  from  the  northwest,  and 
in  the  smother  we  were  compelled  to  fight  our 
way  along  the  east  and  most  exposed  bank  of 
the  river.  We  went  more  by  feeling  than  by 
sight,  and  if  Louis  hadn't  been  half-Indian 
and  a  guide  by  instinct,  we  should  soon  have 
been  in  need  of  rescue  ourselves.  As  it  was, 
we  crawled  a  good  bit  of  the  time. 

**More  than  once  in  trying  to  walk  I  was 
picked  off  my  feet,  and  thrown  against  the 
frozen  earth  of  the  bank  with  a  whack  that 
would  have  broken  my  bones  but  for  my  heavy 
clothing.  Louis  led  the  way  to  a  point  of  bluff 
opposite  Strikes-the-Ree's  village,  and  then  we 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  across  a  half-mile 
of  rough,  wind-swept  ice— a  slow  and  mighty 
cold  and  tiresome  business. 

**When  we  reached  the  opposite  bluffs,  moun- 
tains cf  snow  vrere  all  the  laadnMu*ks  wo  couM 
find.  In  spite  of  Louis'  keen  sense  of  locality, 
we  were  lost  when  we  had  toiled  up  the  heights 
of  those  packed  drifts.  We  couldn't  keep  our 
feet  for  a  second  at  then  tops.  The  hard,  driven 
snow  cut  our  faces  like  knife  edges.  We  couldn't 
hold  them  against  the  wind  for  five  seconds. 

'*Well,  we  crawled  around  on  the  tops  of 
those  snow  mountains  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
We  were  discouraged  and  half -frozen,  when  the 
edge  of  a  high  drift  broke  and  plunged  us  into 
the  bottom  of  a  coulee. 

•'I  used  to  love  coasting  among  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  but  I  reckon  I  never  took  such  a  slide 
on  my  own  hook  as  I  got  then.  It  was  like 
dropping  off  the  edge  of  the  moon. 

**At  the  bottom,  with  our  luggage,  we  were 
buried  many  feet  deep  in  soft  snow.  When 
we  had  crawled  out  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  coulee,  with  a  rain  of  fine  snow 
sifting  down  upon  us.  We  waded  down  this 
ravine  until  we  came  to  the  river  ice,  and  then 
by  a  certain  cottonwood-tree  that  we  ran 
against,  I^uis  knew  where  we  were. 

**We  now  went  up  the  coulee,  and  in  a  grove 
of  small  firs  and  willows  we  found  our 
Indians,  seventeen  of  them,  still  alive,  but  in  a 
pitiable  and  perishing  condition.  They  had 
crawled  out  from  the  wrecks  of  their  teepees, 
fetehing  such  blankets,  robes  and  thmgs  as 
they  could  burrow  m  the  snow  with ;  and  when 
they  got  into  the  outer  world,  the  fine  snow  of 
the  slide  had  filled  their  mole-holes,  so  that 
they  could  go  back  for  nothing  else.  There 
wasn't  a  mateh  in  the  crowd ! 

**The  women  had  scooped  a  large  hole  in  the 
snow,  and  they  lay  huddled  together  like  a 
parcel  of  quail.  The  children  were  m  the 
center  of  the  heap,  and  so  were  the  warmest 
of  the  lot ;  but  all  of  them  were  so  nearly  dead 


that  they  could   with    difficulty   be   made  to 
realize  tliat  help,  of  a  sort,  was  at  hand. 

**We  had  to  jerk  them  to  their  feet  and  pull 
and  hustle  them  around,  one  at  a  time ;  and  we 
poiuided  and  whacked  some  of  them  in  a  way 
that  would  have  caused  a  flourish  of  knives  and 
hatehets  if  they  had  been  much  alive.  Louis 
did  most  of  this  work  while  I  cut  small  slices 
of  bacon,  and  forced  one  after  another  to  eat. 
The  fact  that  I  had  to  make  the  Indians  eat 
shows  how  nearly  dead  these  people  were. 
Into  each  slice  of  bacon  I  folded  a  dose  of 
Cayenne  pepper  that  would  have  warmed  a 
buffalo  bull. 

**If  the  spot  they  lay  in  had  not  been  shel- 
tered from  the  wind,  we  could  not  have  saved 
one  of  them.  After  a  half-hour  or  so  the 
Cayenne  pepper  and  the  forced  exercise 
began  to  show  their  effect.  While  the  older 
ones  ate  bacon  and  sugar,  Louis  and  I 
worked  with  the  children. 

**We  got  these  fired  up  with  pepper  and 
fed  them  loaf  sugar  in  a  way  which  nmst 
have  surprised  them  a  good  deal.  All  in 
all,  too,  we  fed  the  crowd  red-hot  pepper 
enough  to  have  burned  the  insides  out  of 
common  people. 

**As  the  older  ones  got  warmed  up— 
they'd  had  no  food  for  two  days— the}' 
wrapped  their  blankets  about  the  younger, 
and  set  to  work.  They  knew  what  to  do 
now,  and  while  Louis  and  I  were  so  nearly 
exhausted  and  frozen  we  could  hardly  keep 
our  feet,— you  see  we'd  spent  most  of  the 
time  indoors  for  years,— those  women  went 
to  work. 
**  There  were  seven  stout  Hunkapapa 
women,— the  stoutest  of  all  the  tribes  of  Sioux,— 
and  they'd  managed  to  feteh  their  hatehets  out 
of  their  snow-pile.  With  these  and  their  knives 
they  set  to  work  to  make  *travvy'  drags  to  carr>' 
their  children  on,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
during  which  I  grew  so  stupid  and  sleepy  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  feet,  each  woman  was 
harnessed  to  a  set  of  poles. 

*  *  There  was  one  weak  old  man  and  eight  chil- 
dren,—all  small,— and  these  the  women  divided 
among  them.  They  tied  all  these  to  their  trawy 
seats  with  strings  they  cut  from  the  fringes  of 
buffalo-robes. 

**When  we  started  for  the  river  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  doing.  My  feet  stumbled 
and  dragged.  And  finally,  close  to  the  river  I 
fell  full  length,  and  thought  I  might  as  well  lie 
there.  A  woman  hauled  me  to  my  feet  and  we 
set  out  over  the  ice,  the  wmd  again  tearing  at 
us.  Here  I  woke  up  a  little  to  the  fight  we 
had  to  make,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I  battled, 
with.  ,tbc  rest,  to  keep  my  feet  Then  I  fell, 
and  was  too  weak  to  rise  and  try  again. 

**I  thought  they  would  leave  me  behind,  for 
Louis  was  nearly  as  badly  off  as  I,  and  could 
do  nothing  for  me.  But  they  didn't.  One  of 
the  women  changed  her  child  to  the  travv>^  of 
another,  and  took  me  on. 

**What  a  battle  they  fought,  those  Hunkapapa 
women,  with  that  wind!  They  clung  close 
together,  dragging  their  trawies,  and  Louis 
stumbled  after  them.  Sometimes  the  wind 
knocked  them  off  their  feet  and  overturned  a 
trawy  or  two,  but  they  righted  themselves  and 
pulled  together  again. 

**Once,  when  the  ice  was  slippery,  a  woman 
was  blown  off  her  feet  and  rolled  over  and  over. 
Her  trawy  turned  up  edgewise,  and  the 
woman  and  her  two  bundled  babies  were  blown 
clear  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling. 

•*The  others  evidently  thought  she  and  her 
children  were  done  for.  They  stood  together, 
however,  and  waited,  shouting  and  calling  to 
each  other  in  great  excitement.  But  presently 
the  woman  came  in  sight,  leaning  low  against 
the  wind  and  pulling  at  her  trawy.  That's  the 
last  I  remember  of  that  journey. 

**When  I  came  to  I  was  lying  on  some 
blankets  m  my  store.  I  have  but  six  t»es  left. 
There  were  a  lot  of  small  amputations  to  be 
done  uix)n  us  all,  and  those  Hunkapapa  women 
perfonned  every  one  of  them. 

**Some  six  days  after  the  blizzard  old  Strikes- 
tlie-Iiee  came  in  with  tlnee  of  his  hunters,— 
one  had  got  lost  and  was  frozen  to  death,— and 
they  brought  the  welcome  news  that  they  had 
hung  up  a  'heap'  of  buffalo  and  elk  meat  over 
on  Grass  Lodge  Creek,  and  after  a  bit  the 
Hunkapapas  dug  out  their  teepees. 

*  *  Louis  and  I  had  nothing  left  for  a  Christmas 
dinner,  but  we  were  glad  to  be  alive. " 


**  WHAT   A    BATTLE   THEY    FOUGHT,    THOSE    HUNKAPAPA    WOMEN  !  '* 
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-aie^iiid^ed,  far  aw^y  as 
yet  from  the  Promised  Land,  but  we  have  at  least  reached  the  sum- 
mits from  which  we  can  discern,  more  clearly  than  Erskine,  that 
'*  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  are  founded  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  nature,  in  the  charities  of  religion^  in  the  truths  of  history, 
and  in  the  experiences  of  common  lifi^V^  and  hence  it  is  that  history, 
under  the  domain  of  the  Comparative  Method  as  projected  along 
the  lines  of  a  continuous  ^volution,  is  passing  from  a  Philosophy 
teaching  by  example  intoa  Science  teaching  by  verified  principles; 
from  a  Philosoph^eaching  by  Analogies  .into  a  Science  teaching 
by  HdmtJfcp^ies. 

Kansu  :  A  Sioux  Game. — This  is  a  very  ancient  game  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  played  mostly  by  elderly  women,  although  young 
women  and  men  of  all  ages  play  it  also. 

Kansu  is  an  abbreviation  of  kanta  su,  which  means  '*  plum  seed." 
They  drop  the  ta  and  call  the  game  kansu  because  it  is  played  with 
plum  seeds.  It  is  used  for  gambling  and  amusement,  and  is  more 
like  our  dice  than  any  other  of  our  games.  When  playing,  the  seeds 
are  thrown  up  in  a  basket  or  bowl,  and  the  markings  on  the  seeds 
that  are  up  or  down  decide  the  throw. 

The  seeds  used  are  those  of  the  wild  plum  of  the  Dakotas  and  in- 
digenous throughout  the  northwest  region  of  the  United  States 
generally.  They  are  seven  in  number.  On  one  side  of  all  they  are 
perfectly  plain  and  of  the  natural  color,  except  some  fine  marks  on 
four  to  distinguish  them  whem  the  burnt  sides  are  down,  but  on  the 
reverse  side  of  all  there  are  burnt  markings.  These  markings  are 
made  by  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  such  as  a  nail,  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or 
a  piece  of  hoop  iron.  Before  the  natives  had  iron  they  used  a  hot 
stone.  Six  of  the  seeds  are  in  pairs  of  three  different  kinds,  and 
one  only  is  of  a  different  marking  from  all  the  others.  One  pair  is 
scorched  entirely  on  one  side  ;  another  pair  has  an  unburnt  line 
about  two  millimeters  wide  traversing  their  longitudinal  convexity 
(the  remainder  of  their  surfaces  on  that  side  being  scorched)  ;  the 
remaining  pair  have  one-half  of  one  side  burnt  longitudinally,  the 
other  half  of  the  same  side  unburnt,  but  traversed  by  three  small 
burnt  lines  equidistant,  about  one  millimeter  wide,  running  across 
their  short  axes.  The  remaining  and  only  single  seed  has  an  hour- 
glass figure  burnt  on  one  side,  the  contraction  in  the  figure  corre- 
sponding to  the  long  diameter  of  the  seed.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  about  sixteen  millimeters  long,  twelve  wide,  and  seven 
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thick,  and  are  oval,  having  the  outlines  and  convexity  on  each  side 
of  a  diminutive  turtle  shell.  When  the  Sioux  first  obtained  our 
ordinary  playing  cards  they  gave  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  game, 
the  name  kansu,  because  they  were  used  by  the  whites  and  them- 
selves for  the  same  purposes  as  their  original  kansu. 

The  men  do  not  use  the  seeds  or  the  original  kansu  now,  but  they 
substitute  our  cards.  Their  women,  however,  do  use  the  game  at 
the  present  time.  When  the  ration  ticket  was  issued  to  them  they 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  kansu,  because  it  was  a  card;  so  also  to  a 
postal  card,  business  card,  or  anything  of  the  description  of  a  card 
or  ticket ;  a  railroad,  street-car,  milk,  store,  or  circus  ticket  would 
all  be  called  kansu ;  so  that  the  evolution  of  this  term  as  applied  to 
a  ticket  is  a  little  interesting. 

The  description  of  the  game  kansu,  as  related  by  the  Sioux,  is  as 
follows :  Any  number  of  persons  may  play,  and  they  call  the  game 
kansu  kute,  which  literally  means  *'  to  shoot  the  seeds.**  When  two 
persons  play,  or  four  that  are  partners,  only  six  of  the  seeds  are  used, 
the  hour-glass  or  king  kansu  being  eliminated.  The  king  is  used 
when  a  number  over  two  are  playing  and  each  one  for  himself.  The 
three-line  seeds  are  called  '*  sixes ;  **  the  one-line,  "  fours ;  *'  those 
that  are  all  black,  ''  tens.'*  When  two  play  for  a  wager  they  each 
put  1 6  small  sticks,  stones,  corn,  peas,  or  what  not  into  a  common 
pile  between  them,  making  in  all  32.  The  play  begins  by  put- 
ting the  seeds  into  a  small  bowl  or  basket  and  giving  it  a  quick 
upward  motion,  which  changes  the  position  of  the  seeds,  then 
letting  them  fall  back  into  the  receptacle,  care  being  taken  not  to 
let  any  one  fall  out.  The  markings  that  are  up  decide  the  throw, 
precisely  on  the  principle  of  our  dice.  As  they  count  they  take 
from  the  pile  of  32  what  they  make,  and  when  the  pile  is  exhausted 
the  one  having  the  greatest  number  wins  the  game.  If  all  the  white 
sides  are  up,  the  throw  counts  16.  The  2  **  tens  *'  up  and  4  whites 
count  16.  Two  pairs  up  count  6,  and  the  player  takes  another  throw. 
Two  *'  sixes  '*  down  count  4.  If  both  ''  tens**  are  down,  either  side, 
symmetrically,  it  counts  10.  If  all  burnt  sides  are  up,  it  is  16.  If 
both  *'  fours**  are  down,  it  is  6.  If  two  pairs  are  up,  it  counts  2. 
One  pair  up  does  not  count  unless  all  the  others  are  down.  When 
more  than  two  play,  and  each  for  himself,  the  **  king**  is  introduced. 
If  the  king  is  up  and  all  the  others  down,  the  count  is  16.  If  they 
are  all  up,  the  count  is  the  same.  If  two  pairs  are  up,  the  count  is 
6.     If  the  king  is  down  and  the  remainder  up,  the  count  is  16. 

Z.  T.  Daniel. 
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This  story  of  the  mark  found  by  an  unaime< 
arrow  is  almost  paralleled  by  another  occurrence 
v/hich  toolc'  place  among  the  Sioux,  perhaps  a 
little  later. 

The  Sioux  had  been  chasing  buffalo  north  of 
the  Platte  River,  and  now  all  about  over  the 
prairie  were  lying  dead  buffalo  that  had  been 
shot  with  arrows.  Some  of  them  were  being 
skinned  by  their  owners  and  others  the  owners 
had  not  yet  found.  Each  man,  when  he  came 
to  a  buffalo,  looked  at  the  arrow  which  remained 
in  it  to  see  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not, 
for  each  man's  arrow  bore  his  own  private 
mark. 

Among  the  Sioux  was  a  man  who  for  some 
reason  had  not  been  successful  in  killing  buffalo. 
He  came  to  a  fat  cow  lying  on  the  prairie, 
and  seeing  no  one  near  he  determined  to  steal 
it.  He  dismounted  and  drew  out  the  arrow 
which  had  killed  the  cow,  and  not  knowing  how 
else  to  get  rid  of  the  arrow  he  put  it  on  the 
string  of  his  bow  and  turned  around  and  shot 
it  in  the  air  over  his  left  shoulder,  supposing 
that  it  would  fly  off  over  the  prairie  and  be  lost. 
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He  took  one  of  his  own  arrows  from  his  quiver 
and  thrust  it  into  the  wound  in  the  cow,  so  that 
it  became  bloody  on  the  head  and  shaft.  Then 
lie  set  to  work  to  skin  the  buffalo. 

As  it  happened,  another  Sioux  was  skinning 
a  buffalo  just  over  the  next  little  hill,  and  when 
the  arrow  shot  by  the  "first  Sioux  came  down 
from  above,  it  pierced  him  over  the  shoulder 
blade,  being  stopped  by  the  bone,  and  so  not 
inflicting  a  bad  wound. 

The  man  who  had  been  shot  called  out  to 
those  near  him,  and  presently  all  the  Indians 
began  to  run  toward  him,  thinking  that  some 
enemy  had  shot  him.  Among  those  who  ran 
tip  was  the  man  who  owned  the  arrow  that  had 
liit  the  wounded  man,  and  when  it  was  pulled 
from  the  wound  and  held  up,  the  owner  said, 
"Why,  that  is  my  arrow."  Then  the  wounded 
man  was  angry  at  the  owner  of  the  arrow  and 
wanted  to  shoot  him,  and  for  a  little  while  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  fight. 

At  length,  however,  the  owner  of  the  arrow 


explained  that  he  had  shot  it  into  a  buffalo  and 
the  blood  on  the  shaft  showed  that  this  was 
true,  for  only  the  point  of  the  arrow  had  en- 
tered the  wounded  man,  while  the  shaft  was 
bloody  a  long  way  "up,  where  it  had  deeply 
pierced  the  buffalo. 

Then  they  began  to  calculate  where  the  arrow 
must  have  come  from,  and  going  back  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  had  been  shot,  they 
found  the  other  Sioux  skinning  the  buffalo  that 
he  had  stolen.  When  he  was  taxed  with  the 
shooting  he  acknowledged  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  confessed  to  stealing  the  meat,  but  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  intended  to  do  any  harm 
with  the  arrow,  but  had  only  wanted  to  lose  it, 
so  that  his  theft  of  the  cow  would  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  appropriating  of  a  dead  buffalo  which  be- 
longed to  another  by  making  away  with  the 
arrow,  which  was  the  mark  of  identification,  was 
not  infrequent  among  some  tribes  of  plains  In- 
dians.    It  was  done  especially  to  secure  the  buf- 


falo hide,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  money. 
Of  meat  there  was  always  a  plenty,  and  if  any 
lodge  was  short  of  meat  there  were  always  many 
relatives  to  whom  people  in  need  could  go  to 
ask  for  the  food  they  required. 

The  Indians  used  to  get  rid  of  the  arrows 
by  hiding  them  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by 
shooting  them  away  into  the  grass,  sometimes 
by  thrusting  them  down  into  holes,  or  if  they 
were  close  to  a  stream,  by  shooting  them  into 
the  water;  at  all  events,  by  putting  them  some- 
where where  the  owner  could  not  find  them. 
They  could  not  put  them  in  their  own  quivers 
and  use  them,  because  sooner  or  later  the  owner 
or  some  friend  of  the  owner  would  bp  sure  to 
recognize    them. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  every  bullet  has 
its  billet,  and  these  two  instances  would  seem 
to  imply  that  this  is  as  true  of  arrows  as  it  is 
of  bullets. 

Geo.  Bird  Grinnell, 
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It  was  a  sunny,  dusty  day,  but  there 
was  a  good  breeze,  and  the  road  was  full 
of  Indians  in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
all  headed  for  the  Sun  Dance  grounds, 
three  miles  away  to  the  southwest.  They 
were  a  gay  crowd,  for  nearly  all  of  them 
were  decked  with  bright-colored  handker- 
chiefs and  ribbons.  "  Ask  Charlie  Lee," 
said  the  Spectator's  frontier  friend, ''  what 
the  Sun  Dance  is  for,  and  he  will  say, 
*  Ah,  just  for  good  time  !' and  no  other 
Indian  interpreter  will  tell  you  anything 
more.  But  it  means  important  things  to 
all  these  Indians,  or  they  wouldn't  come 
from  far  and  near  and  build  this  circle  of 
trees  and  this  camp  and  have  all  this 
complicated  ceremonial.  It  is  a  medicine 
dance — ^it  *  makes  medicine.'  And  it  has 
sun  worship  in  it  too.  They  hold  it  in 
these  July  days,  just  when  the  sun  is  in 
his  strength,  and  when  you  see  the  deadly 
earnest  of  the  dancing,  you  will  realize 
that  it  means  business.  Look — there's 
the  camp,  and  that's  one  of  the  old  medi- 
cine poles." 

B 

A  semicircle  of  tents  lay  on  the  flat 
meadow  in  the  morning  sun.  In  front  of 
them  was  another  semicircle  of  green 
arbors,  made  of  sapling  willows,  which 
looked  cool  as  well  as*  highly  picturesque. 
Here  and  there  rose  a  gaunt,  crotched 
pole  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a 
formless  bunch  of  brush  in  the  crotch. 
"  There  are  eagle  feathers  in  the  brush, 
and  it  is  tied  there'  securely,"  explained 
the  Spectator's  companion.  "  Each  medi- 
cine pole  has  been  used  as  the  center  of 
a  Sun  Dance,  and  then  left  there  as  a 
memorial.  Each  year  a  new  one  is  cut 
from  the  mountains.  Last  night  the 
'  Indian  men  went  up  into  the  hills  with 
songs  and  chants  and  chose  a  medicine 
pole,  and  other  poles  and  trees  to  make 
an  inclosure  about  it.  To-day  they  will 
bring  these  up  from  where  they  have  been 
guarded  all  night  beside  the  stream,  and 
then  they  will  build  the  circle  ready  for 
the  dance.  Any  one  can  see  the  dance 
by  paying  a  quarter  admission  fee.  It 
didn't  use  to  be  so,  but  now  the  Indians 
are  willing  to  sell  admission.  But,  though 
they  may  let  you  in,  they  will  never  tell 
you   what   any   part    of   the   ceremonial 
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means.  You  have  to  guess  it  out  your- 
self, and  unless  you  are  a  mind-reader 
you'll  probably  guess  all  wrong.  The 
Indian  isn't  easy  to  puzzle  out.  Funny 
thing — these  Utes,  as  a  rule,  have  a  lan- 
guage the  trader  can  learn  and  use.  But 
when  they  talk  among  themselves,  at  the 
time  of  this  dance,  for  instance,  the  trader 
can  stand  among  them  and  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  they  are  saying.  They 
seem  to  have  a  different  speech,  of  which 
no  white  interpreter  ever  gets  the  mean- 
ing. Friendly  ?  Oh,  yes,  they're  friendly 
enough.  It  isn't  that.  They  fly  the 
American  flag,  as  you  see,  on  their  wicki- 
ups." 

® 

Sure  enough,  from  some  of  the  tents 
and  arbors  the  flag  was  flying."  Women 
sat  at  the  doors  finishing  beaded  mocca- 
sins and  getting  feather  bonnets  into  fine 
trim.  Soon  the  men,  who  had  been  lying 
asleep  inside,  came  out  fully  dressed  for 
the  opening  event  of  the  dance — the  sham 
battle,  which  was  to  take  place  a  mile  away, 
down  by  the  nearest  watercourse.  They 
were  a  really  gorgeous  sight,  about  two 
hundred  of  them,  with  many  chiefs  among 
them.  Their  faces  were  painted,  they 
wore  brilliant  feathers  and  beads,  and  their 
horses  were  likewise  lavishly  painted  and 
decorated  with  fluttering  ribbons  bound 
into  their  manes.  Three  squaws  rode 
among  them,  one  in  a  wonderful  beaded 
cape  of  blue  beads  sewn  in  patterns  with 
white  ones,  and  another,  an  older  woman, 
with  a  cape  made  entirely  of  elks'  teeth, 
which  would  have  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  whole  united  order  of  Elks.  In  a 
long,  marching,  wavering  line  of  color — 
red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow — under  the 
July  sun,  the  procession  undulated  through 
the  tufted  sage-g^rass  to  the  little  river,  and 
joined  in  tame  sham  battle  about  a  small 
wickiup  erected  for  the  purpose  to  g^ard 
the  poles  that  had  been  cut  and  brought 
thus  far  the  day  before. 

B 

Sunset  was  the  hour  for  the  dance.  By 
that  time  the  new  pole  and  its  inclosure 
were  finished  and  ready.  The  medicine 
pole  formed  the  center,  and  from  its  fork 
radiated  thirteen  long  poles — the  tallest 
tree  stems  that  could  be  cut  and  carried. 
This  wheel  of  poles,  like  the  rustic  roof  of 
a  pergola,   rested  on  upright  poles  set 
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firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  was  formed  by  a  wall  of  young  trees 
— Cottonwood,  willow,  and  cedar — planted 
upright  in  the  earth  with  their  leaves  on, 
making  an  inclosure  of  good  size.  As  the 
sun  set,  a  long  procession  of  Indians, 
naked  to  the  waist,  barefoot,  painted 
white  and  yellow  and  bronze,  with  loin- 
cloths and  skirts  of  white,  or  of  beads,  or 
Navajo  blankets,  with  their  hair  braided 
and  hanging  on  their  shoulders  with  feath- 
ers stuck  in  it,  and  tootling  on  queer  little 
whistles  made  of  eagle  quills,  marched 
solemnly  around  the  inclosure,  and  then 
in  at  the  gate.  Then  a  canvas  was 
stretched  across  the  entrance,  and  a 
ticket-man  placed  there  to  admit  the 
wliite  audience — quite  a  few  of  them. 
While  the  Spectator  lingered  outside,  first 
one  and  then  a  dozen  of  the  dancers 
came  out  again,  wrapped  in  blankets  or 
in  white  sheets  that  covered  them  from 
head  to  foot.  With  their  backs  to  the 
sunset  they  advanced  toward  an  old  medi- 
cine pole  not  far  off,  and  fell  on  their  knees, 
remaining  there  for  some  time.  Then 
they  marched  back  into  the  inclosure,  and 
the  Spectator  followed  to  see  what  hap- 
pened next. 

B 

All  around  one-half  of  the  circular  inte- 
rior were  seats  for  the  audience.  The 
other  half  was  lined  with  tiny  green  willow 
booths,  one  for  each  dancer,  where  he 
could  rest  after  his  exertions.  A  single 
Indian  was  standing  by  the  pole  in  the 
center,  addressing  the  others — or  the  sun 
— in  a  chanting  speech.  An  old  squaw 
was  aiding  him  by  singing  away  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  and  then  the  drums  came  in 
and  completed  the  noise.  After  that 
another  chant,  much  more  solemn,  was 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  little 
eagle-quill  whistles,  which  sounded  like 
innumerable  piping  crickets.  The  Indian' 
who  stood  by  the  pole  now  struck  the 
earth  with  a  fan  of  feathers,  and  then 
touched  his  bare  breast  and  different  parts 
of  his  body.  **  He's  making  medicine,'' 
whispered  the  Spectator's  companion. 

■ 

The  music  rose,  swayed,  and  changed. 
Sometimes  it  was  martial,  sometimes 
mournful,  sometimes  gay.  The  dancers 
had   only  one  step — ^jumping  with  both 


feet  together,  first  forward,  then  backward, 
then  forward  again,  each  time  a  little 
nearer  to  the  pole.  When  the  pole  was 
reached,  the  backward  hop  was  made  the 
longest,  and  the  dancer  thus  gradually 
retired.  It  was  a  step  that  even  a  trained 
white  dancer  could  hardly  keep  up  five 
minutes,  but  these  Indians  never  stopped. 
One  after  another  joined  in.  The  squaws, 
who  sat  close  by  the  musicians,  each  hold- 
ing a  willow  branch,  took  part  only  by 
chanting.  Sometimes  applause  broke  out, 
but  no  dancer  appeared  to  heed  it,  for  the 
eyes  of  each  were  kept  firmly  fixed  on  the 
pole.  "  Once  started,  they  can  neither 
eat  nor  drink,"  the  Spectator  was  told, 
"and  they  usually  keep  at  it  for  three 
days  and  nights.  When  they  get  too  ex- 
hausted to  stand,  they  can  retire  for  a 
while  and  lie  down  in  their  booths.  But 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  dance  every  min- 
ute they  can.  Some  say  they  hope  to 
draw  strength  from  the  sun  for  the  whole 
tribe,  and  to  cure  the  sick.  Others  say  it 
is  to  keep  the  sun  from  going  away,  and 
that  it  used  to  be  held  on  the  longest  day 
of  the  year.  See  that  fellow  holding  the 
wolfskin  out  in  front  of  him  and  touching 
the  pole  with  it,  and  then  touching  the 
boy  ?  That's  *  medicine,'  and  the  boy  cer- 
tainly needs  it,  for  he's  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption. That  image  tied  up  on  the 
pole,  just  below  the  crotch,  is  the  Sun  God,, 
some  people  think.  But  only  the  Indians 
know- — and  they  keep  their  own  counsel." 


Truly,  it  might  have  been  Central  Africa. 
The  Indians,  not  content  with  the  heat  of 
the  July  night,  had  started  a  fire,  which 
cast  strange  shadows  upon  orchest»-a, 
singing  women,  and  dancers.  The  feath- 
ers tied  to  the  fingers  of  the  latter,  "  to 
keep  the  devils  away,"  and  the  long  rags 
of  cloth  attached  to  the  medicine  pole  for 
the  same  purpose,  fluttered  in  the  night 
wind.  The  shrill  piping  whistles  gave  an 
unearthly  sound.  The  painted  figures, 
dripping  with  sweat,  kept  up  their  mad, 
monotonous  jump.  But  in  the  middle  of 
it  all  one  dancer  jigged  solemnly,  with 
the  black  cord  around  his  neck  holding  a 
large  gold  cross  that  shone  in  the  mingled 
light  of  the  fire  and  the  moon.  He  wore 
the  symbol .  ignorantly,  but  to  the  Spec- 
tator it  had  a  meaning. 
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TRANSMITTING 


Letter  from  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  with  estimates  for  appropria- 
tions for  Ute  Indians. 


January  13,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  January  13,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
12th  instant  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  togetlier  with  an 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  certain 
bands  of  Ute  Indians,  under  treaty  March  2,  1868,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1870,  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully 
invited. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BKOWNING, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  January  12,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  an  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions required  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Tabequache, 
Mua<he,  Capote,  Weemiuuche,  Yampa,  Grand  Eiver,  and  Uintah  bauds 
of  Ute  Indians,  under  treaty  of  March  2, 1868,  (copy  herewith  enclosed,) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

As  all  the  items  in  the  estimate,  except  the  two  for  pay  of  employes 
and  purchase  of  iron  and  steel,  are  filed  by  the  terms  of  said  treaty,  no 
explanation  in  regard  thereto  are  deemed  necessary  to  be  made. 

In  relation  to  the  item  for  pay  of  employ<5s,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
understood  by  this  oflSce  that  only  one  blacksmith  for  each  agency  on 
the  reservation,  provided  in  the  2d  article  of  said  treaty,  is  to  be  fur- 
nished; and  as  one  is  already  provided,  under  the  treaty  of  October  7, 
1863,  with  the  Tabequache  band,  1  have  embraced  in  said  item  pay  for 
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only  one  blacksmith.  No  other  employes  are  furnished  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  treaty  of  October  7,  1863,  consequently  an  appropriation 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  cari)enters,  two  niillei"S,  and  two  fanners, 
stipulated  to  be  furnished  i>er  articles  4  and  14  of  the  treaty  of  March 
2,  18G8. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  submit  an  esti- 
mate for  purposes  of  education,  as  provided  in  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1808.  No  item,  therefore,  for  that  object  nor  for  pay  of  teachers,  under 
the  14th  article,  is  embraced  in  the  estimate. 

The  amount  asked  for  to  purchase  iron  and  steel  and  the  necessary 
tools  for  the  blacksmith  shop,  as  provided  in  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1868,  is  the  same  as  that  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  same  objects, 
under  the  10th  article,  treaty  of  1863. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  enclosed  estimate  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  its  action. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

•^       *^  '  N.G.TAYLOR, 

Cammuriomer. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Tahegva4ihej  Muaehe^ 
Capote^  Weeminuchej  Yampa,  Grand  River^  and  Uintah  hands  of  Ute 
Indians.— Concluded  March  2,  186S.—Batift€ation  advised,  with  amend- 
mentj  July  25,  1S6S.— Amendment  accepted  August  15,  September  1, 14, 
24,  and  25,  186S.— Proclaimed  November  6, 1868. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all 
and  singular  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 

Whereas  a  treaty  was  made  and  concluded  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  by  and 
between  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Alexander  C.  Hunt,  and  Kit  Carson, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  U-re,  Ka  ni-ache. 
An  ka  tosh,  Jose  Maria,  JTi-ca-a  gat,  Guero,  Pa  ant,  Pi-ah,  Su  \i-ap,  and 
Pa^bu  sat,  representatives  of  the  Tabeguache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weemma- 
che,  Yampa,  Grand  Eiver,.and  Uintah  bands  of  Ute  Indians,  on  the  part  of 
said  Indians,  and  duly  autJiorized  thereto  by  them,  which  treaty  is  in 
the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

Articles  of  a  treaty  and  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  at  Wash- 
ington city,  D.  C,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1868,  by  and  between 
Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Attiiii-s,  Alexander  C. 
Hunt,  governor  of  Colorado  Territory,  and  ex  officio  suiierintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  Kit  Carson,  duly  authorized  to  represent  the  United 
States,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Talxi^ache,  Mua- 
che, Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uintah  bands  of 
Ute  Indians,  (whose  names  are  hereto  subscrilxHl,)  duly  authorized  and 
empowered  to  act  for  the  body  of  the  people  of  said  bands,  of  the  other 
part,  witness : 

Article  I.  All  the  provisions  of  the  tareaty  concluded  with  the  Tabe- 
guache  band  of  Utah  Indians,  October  7,  18U3,  as  amended  by  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States  and  proclaimed  December  14th,  18G4, 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  as  herein- 
after provided,  are  hereby  reaffirmed  and  declared  to  be  applicable  and 
to  continue  in  force  as  well  to  the  other  baiuls,  resi^ectively,  parties  to 
this  treaty,  as  to  the  Taber/uache  bands  of  Utah  Indians. 

Art.  li.  The  United  States  agree  that  the  following  district  of  coun- 
try, to  wit:  Commencing  at  that  point  on  the  southern  boundary  line 
of  the  Territory  of  Colonido  where  the  meridian  of  longitude  107^  west 
from  Greenwich  crosses  the  same ;  running  thence  north  with  said  meri- 
dian to  a  point  fifteen  miles  due  north  of  where  said  meridian  intersects 
the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence  due  west  to  the  western 
boundary  line  of  said  Territory ;  thence  south  with  said  western  bound- 
ary line  of  said  Territory  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  said  Terri- 
tory ;  thence  east  with  said  southern  boundary  line  to  the  pla^^e  of  begin- 
ning, shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  the  absolute  and  un- 
disturbed use  and  occupation  of  the  Indians  herein  named,  and  for  such 
other  friendly  tribes  or  individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  may 
be  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit  among  them  ; 
Ikud  the  United  States  now  solemnly  agree  that  no  persons,  except  those 
herein  authorized  so  to  do,  and  except  such  officers,  agents,  and  employes 
of  the  government  as  may  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  discharge  of  d  dties  enjoined  by  law,  shall  ever  be  permitted  to 
pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  the  territory  described  in  this  article, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Art.  III.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  Indians,  parties  hereto,  that 
henceforth  they  will  and  do  hereby  i-elinquish  all  claims  and  rights  in 
and  to  any  portion  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  except  such  as  are 
embraced  in  the  limits  defined  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  IV.  The  United  States  agree  to  establish  two  agencies  on  the 
reservation  provided  for  in  article  two,  one  for  the  Grand  River,  Yampa, 
and  Uintah  bands,  on  White  river,  and  the  other  for  the  Tabe^uache, 
Muache,  Weeminuche,  and  Capote  bands,  on  the  Eio  de  los  Pinos,  on 
the  reservation,  and  at  its  own  proper  expense  to  construct  at  ea^h  of 
said  agencies  a  warehouse  or  store-room  for  the  use  of  the  agent  in  stor- 
ing goods  belonging  to  the  Indians,  to  cost  not  exceeding  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars ;  an  agency  building  for  the  residence  of  the  agent,  to  cost 
not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars ;  and  four  other  buildings,  for  a 
carpenter,  farmer,  blacksmith,  and  miller,  each  to  cost  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  dollars ;  also  a  school-house  or  mission  building,  so  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  children  can  be  induced  by  the  agent  to  attend 
school,  which  shall  not  cost  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  United  States  agree,  further,  to  cause  to  be  erected  on  said  reser- 
vation, and  near  to  each  agency  herein  authorized,  respectively,  a  good 
water-power  saw-mill,  with  a  grist-mill  and  a  shingle  machine  attached, 
the  same  to  cost  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars  each :  Provided,, 
The  same  shall  not  be  erected  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  think  it  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

Art.  V.  The  United  States  agree  that  the  agents  for  siud  Indians,  in 
the  future,  shall  make  their  homes  at  the  agency  buildings ;  that  they 
shall  reside  among  the  Indians,  and  keep  an  office  oi>en  at  all  times  lor 
the  purpose  of  prompt  and  diligent  inquiry  into  such  matters  of  com- 
plaint, by  and  against  the  Indians,  as  may  be  presi^nted  for  investiga- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  their  treaty  stipulations,  as  also  tor  the 
faithful  discharge  of  other  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  law.  In  all  cases 
of  depredation  on  person  or  propeity,  tl^y  shall  cause  the  evidence  to 
be  taken  in  writing  and  forwarded,  together  with  theii-  finding,  to  the 
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Coiimiissiorier  of  Indian  Affairs,  whose  decision,  subject  to  the  revision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  to  this 
treaty. 

Art.  VI.  If  bad  men  among  the  whites  or  among  other  people,  sub- 
j(5ct  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  sliall  commit  any  wrong  upon 
the  person  or  property  of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  will,  upon 
l)roof  made  to  the  agent  and  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  at  Washington  city,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the  offender  to  be 
arrested  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  reimburse  the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 

If  bad  men  among  the  Indians  shall  commit  a  wrong  or  depredation 
upon  the  person  or  property  of  any  one,  white,  black,  or  Indian,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  at  peace  therewith,  the  tribes 
herein  named  solemnly  agree  that  they  will,  on  proof  made  to  their 
agent  and  notice  to  him,  deliver  up  the  wrong-doer  to  the  United  States, 
to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  its  laws,  and  in  case  they  wilfully 
refuse  so  to  do,  the  person  injured  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  loss  from 
the  annuities  or  other  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  them  under  this 
or  other  treaties  made  with  the  United  States. 

Art.  VII.  If  any  individual  belonging  to  said  tride  of  Indians  or 
legally  incorporated  with  them,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  shall  desire 
to  commence  farming,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  to  select,  in  the  pres- 
ence and  with  the  assistance  of  the  agent  then  in  charge,  by  metes  and 
bounds,  a  tract  of  land  within  said  reservation  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  extent,  which  tract,  when  so  selected,  certi- 
fied, and  recorded  in  the  land  book  as  herein  directed,  shall  cease  to  be 
held  in  common,  but  the  same  may  be  occupied  and  held  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  person  selecting  it  and  his  familj^  so  long  as  he  or  they 
may  continue  to  cultivate  it.  Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age, 
not  being  the  head  of  a  family,  may,  in  like  manner,  select  and  cause 
to  be  certified  to  him  or  her  for  purposes  of  cultivation  a  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  eighty  acres  in  extent,  and  thereupon  be  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  possesion  of  the  same  as  above  directed. 

For  each  tract  of  fand  so  selected  a  certificate  containing  a  descrip« 
tion  thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  person  selecting  it,  with  a  certificate 
endorsed  thereon  that  the  same  has  been  recorded,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  party  entitled  to  it  by  the  agent  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
recorded  by  him  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  his  oftice,  subject  to  inspection, 
which  book  shall  be  known  as  the  "Ute  Land  Book." 

The  President  may  at  any  time  order  a  survey  of  the  reservation ; 
and  when  so  surveyed  Congress  shall  provide  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  such  Indian  settlers  in  their  improvements,  and  may  fix  the  char- 
acter of  the  title  held  by  each. 

The  United  State  may  pass  such  laws  on  the  subject  of  alienation  and 
descent  of  property,  and  on  all  subjects  connected  witli  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Indians  on  said  reservation  and  the  internal  police  thereof 
as  may  be  thought  proper. 

Art.  VIII.  In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  band  entering 
into  this  treaty,  the  necessity  of  education  is  admitted,  especiallj^  by 
such  of  them  as  are  or  may  be  engaged  in  either  pastoral,  agricultural, 
or  other  peaceful  pursuits  of  civilized  life  on  said  reservation,  and  they 
therefore  pledge  themselves  to  induce  their  children,  male  and  female, 
between  the  age[s]  of  seven  and  eighteen  years,  to  attend  school ;  and  it 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  agent  for  said  Indians  to  see  that  this 
stipulation  is  complied  with  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ;  and  the 
United  States  agree  that  for  every  thirty  children  between  said  ages 
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who  can  be  induced  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided,  and  a 
teacher  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation shall  be  furnished,  who  will  reside  among  said  Indians,  and  faith- 
fully discharge  his  or  her  duties  as  teacher— the  provisions  of  this 
article  to  continue  for  not  less  than  twenty  years. 

Art.  IX.  Wlien  the  head  of  a  family  or  lodge  shall  have  selected 
lands,  and  received  his  certificate  as  above  described,  and  the  agent 
shall  be  satisfied  that  he  intends,  in  good  faith,  to  commence  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  for  a  livhig,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and  agri- 
cultural implements  for  the  first  year,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  for  ea<5h  succeeding  year  he  shall  continue  to  farm,  for  a 
period  of  three  years  more,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and 
implements  as  aforesaid,  not  exceMing  in  value  fifty  dollars;  and  it  is 
further  stipulated  that  such  persons  as  commence  farming  shall  receive 
instructions  from  the  farmer  herein  provided  for ;  and  it  is  further  stip- 
ulated that  an  additional  blacksmith  to  the  one  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
of  Oct.  7,  1863,  referred  to  in  article  one  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  provided 
with  such  iron,  steel,  and  other  materials  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
Uintah,  Yampa,  and  Grand  Eiver  agency. 

Art.  X.  At  any  time  after  ten  years  from  the  making  of  this  treaty 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  farmers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  millers  herein,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Oct.  7, 
1863,  referred  to  in  article  one  of  this  treaty,  provided  for,  but  in  case 
of  such  withdrawal,  an  additional  sum  thereafter  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum  shall  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  said  Indians,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs  shall,  ui)on  careful  inquiry  into  their 
condition,  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  exj^enditure  of  said  sum  as  will 
best  promote  the  educational  and  moral  improvement  of  said  Indians. 

Art.  XI.  That  a  sum,  sufficient  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  for  the 
absolute  wants  of  said  Indians,  but  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  clothing,  blankejs,  and  such  other 
articles  of  utility  as  he  may  think  proper  and  necessary  upon  full  official 
reports  of  the  condition  and  want«  of  said  Indians. 

Art.  XII.  That  an  additional  sum  sufficient,  in  the  discretion  of 
Congress,  (but  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,)  to 
supply  the  wants  of  said  Indians  for  food  shall  be  annually  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  supplying  said 
Indians  with  beef,  mutton,  wheat,  flour,  beans,  and  potatoes,  until  such 
time  as  the  said  Indians  shall  be  found  to  be  cajiable  of  sustaining  them- 
selves. 

Art.  XIII.  That  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  said  Indians  to  adopt 
habits  of  civilized  life  and  become  self-sustaining,  the  sum  of  forty -five 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  first  year,  shall  be  expended,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  providing  each  lodge  or  head 
of  a  family  in  said  confederated  bands  with  one  gentle  American  cow, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Mexican  or  Texas  breed,  and  five 
head  of  sheep ;  also  one  good  bull  for  every  twenty- five  head  of  cows, 
and  such  further  sums  annually,  in  the  discretion  of  Congress,  as  may 
be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  forty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and 
not  for  a  longer  period  than  four  years,  shall  be  expended  as  aforesaid  - 
to  every  lodge  or  head  of  a  family  that  shows  a  di8i)osition  to  preserve 
said  stock  tor  increase. 

Art.  XIV.  The  said  confederated  bands  agree  that  whensoever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  public  interests  may 
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require,  it,  that  all  roads,  highways,  and  railroadwS,  authorized  by  law, 
shall  have  the  right  of  way  through  the  reservation  herein  designated. 

Art.  XV.  The  United  States  hereby  agree  to  furnish  the  Indians  the 
teachers,  carpenters,  millers,  farmers,  and  blacksmiths,  as  herein  con- 
templatc^d,  and  that  such  appropriations  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
employ  8U(*h  persons. 

Art.  XVI.  No  treaty  for  the  cession  of  any  portion  or  part  of  the 
reservation  herein  described,  which  may  be  held  in  common,  shall  be  of 
any  validity  or  force  as  against  the  said  Indians,  unless  executed  and 
signed  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying 
or  interested  in  the  same;  and  no  cession  by  the  tribe  shall  be  under- 
stood or  construed  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive,  without  his  consent, 
any  individual  member  of  the  tribe  of  his  right  to  any  tract  of  land 
selected  by  him,  as  provided  in  article  seven  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  XVII.  All  appropriations  now  made,  or  to  be  hereafter  made,  as 
well  as  goods  and  stock  due  these  Indians  under  existing  treaties,  shall 
apply  as  if  this  treaty  had  not  been  made,  and  be  divided  proportion- 
ately among  the  seven  bands  named  in  this  treaty,  as  also  shall  all  annui- 
ties and  allowances  hereafter  to  be  made;  Provided^  That  if  any  chief  of 
either  of  the  confederated  bands  make  war  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  manner  violate  this  treaty  in  any  essential  part, 
said  chief  shall  forfeit  his  position  as  chief  and  all  rights  to  any  of  the 
benefits  of  this  treaty :  But  provided  further^  Any  Indian  of  either  of 
these  confederated  bands  who  shall  remain  at  peace,  and  abide  by  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  in  all  its  essentials,  shall  be  entitled  to  its  benefits 
and  provisions,  nothwithstanding  his  particular  chief  and  band  may 
have  forfeited  their  rights  thereto. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Tabeguache, 
Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  Eiver,  and  Uintah  bands 
of  Ute  Indians,  duly  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  for  the  body  of 
the  people  of  said  bands,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  the 
place  and  on  the  day,  month,  and  year  first  hereinbefore  written. 

N.  G.  TAYLOR,  [seal. 

A.  C.  HUNT,  Governor^  ifec,  seal. 

KIT  CAKSON,  ^        [SEAL. 

Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

U-EE,  his  +  mark. 

KA-NI-ACHB,  his  +  mark. 

AN-KA-TOSH,  his  +  mark. 

JOSE-MARIA,  his  +  mark. 

NI-OA-A-GAT,  or  Greenleaf,his  +  mark. 

GUEEO,  his  +  mark. 

FA- ANT,  his  +  mark. 

ri'AH,  his  +  mark. 

U-VI-AP,  his  +  mark. 

PA-BU'SAT,  bis  +  mark. 
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Witnesses : 
Daniel  C.  Oakes, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Lafayette  Head, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
U.  M.  Curtis,  Interpreter. 
H.  P.  Bennet. 
Albert  G.  Boone, 
E.  H.  Kellogg. 

Wm.  J.  GODFROY. 

And  whereas,  the  said  treaty  having  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon,  the  Senate  did, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  same,  with  an  amend- 
ment, by  a  resolution  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

July  25,  1868. 
Resolved^  f  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concurring j)  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty  and 
agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  Washington  city,  D.  C,  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  March,  1868,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Tabeguache, 
Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and  Uinta[h]  bands 
of  Ute  Indians,  with  the  following 

AMENDMENT. 

Article  13. — Strike  out  the  following  words :  "  also  one  good  bull  for 
every  twenty-five  [head  of]  cows,  and  such  further  sums  annually,  in 
the  discretion  of  Congress,  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  forty -five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  not  for  a  longer  period  than  four  years, 
shall  be  expended  as  aforesaid  to  every  lodge  or  head  of  a  family  that 
shows  a  disposition  to  preserve  said  stock  for  increase.'^ 

A^ttest  *  *  *  * 

GEO.  C.  GORHAM,  Secretary. 

And  whereas  the  foregoing  amendment  having  been  fully  explained 
and  interpreted  to  certain  duly  authorized  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the 
Tabeguache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  liiver,  and 
Uintah  Ute  Indians,  they  did,  to  wit :  Those  of  the  Grand  River  and  Uintah 
Ute  Indians  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  those  of  the  Yampas  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  in  the  same  year;  those  of  the  Tabeguache  and  Muaches  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  same  year;  those  of  the  Capote 
Utes  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  and  those 
of  the  Weeminuche  Utes  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in  the 
same  year,  give  their  free  and  voluntary  assent  to  the  said  amendment 
in  a  writing,  wiiich,  after  reciting  the  aforesaid  action  of  the  Senate  and 
its  said  proposed  amendment,  concludes  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit : 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  advised  and  consented 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  with 
the  Tabaguache,  Muache,  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  liiver,  and 
Uintah  bands  of  Ute  Indians,  with  the  following  amendment,  to  wit : 

In  article  13,  strike  out  the  following  words :  ''  also  one  good  bull  for 
every  twenty-[five  head  of]  cows,  and  such  further  sums  annually,  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress,  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  forty  five  thon- 
Siiiid  dolhus  per  annum,  inul  not  for  a  longer  period  tliaii  four  yoais,  sluill 
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Date  of  signing. 


Aug^tl5, 1868. 


Signatures. 


SAC-WE-OCH  his 

TAH-NACH  his 

PAH-AH-PITCH  his 

TAB-Y-OU-SOUCK-EN  iiis 

SHOU-WACH-A-WICKEThis 

PE-AH  his 

AH-UMP  hia 

AN-TRO  his 

PAH  h^' 

QUIR-NAUCH  his 

YAH-MAHNA  his 


Date  of  signing. 


September  14, 


X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 


White  Lock  of  Hair. 

Granite  Rock. 

Sweet  Herb. 

Sunrise. 

Rainbow. 

Black  Tail  Deer. 

Pine  Tree. 

Rocking. 

Water. 

Eagle. 

Briar. 


t 


Signatures. 


OU-RAY  his  X  mark. 

SHA-WA-NA  his  X  mark. 

GUERO  his  X  mark. 

TAH-BE-WAH-CHE-KAH  his  X  mark. 
AH-KAN-ASH  his  X  mark. 


KA-NI-ACHE 

AN-KA-TOSH 
SAP.PO-WAN-E-RI 
TU-SA-SA-RI-BE 
NA-CA-GET 
YA-MA-AJ       • 


his  X  mark. 

his  X  mark, 
his  X  mark, 
his  X  mark, 
his  X  mark, 
his  X  mark. 


Interpretation  of  names. 


Arrow. 
Blue  Flower. 
Light  Haired. 
Sun  Rise. 
Red  Cloud. 

One    who    was  taken 

down. 
Red,  (Ute.) 


Son  to  Tu-sa-sa-ri-be. 
or  George. 


Band. 
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Signed  in  the  presence  of— 
A.  Segendorf. 

Uriah  M.  Curtis,  Spec.  Interpreter. 
E.  H.  Kellogg,  Secfy  Col.  Ind.  Supt'cy. 
Daniel  C.  Oakes,  U.  8.  Ind.  AgH. 
Louis  O.  Howell. 


Signed  in  presence  of — 

Wm.  J.   GODFROY. 

Daniel  0.  Oakes,  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
Edward  E.  Harris,  Special  Interpreter. 
E.  H.  Kellogg,  Secretary  Col.  Ind.  Suptcy. 
Louis  O.  Howell. 
Uriah  M.  Curtis,  Interpreter. 

To  the  other  copy  of  these  instruments  are  signed  as  witnesses  the 
following  names:  Juan  Martine  Martines,  (friend  of  Ladians,)  Albert  H. 
Pfeiffer,  (their  old  agent,)  Manuel  Lusero. 


Date  of  signing. 


Date  of  signa- 
ture. 


Signature. 


September  1 . 


Interpretation  of  names. 


September  24. 


I 


SU.RI  AP  Si«  ><  --f- 

NICK.A.A.GAH  Z  X  m^! 


Blue  River. 
Red,  (Spanish.) 
Tall. 

Lodge  Pole's  Son. 
Green  Leaf. 


Band. 
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Signed  in  the  presence  of— 

E.  H.  Kellogg,  Secr'y  Indian  Supfcy  Col.  Ter. 
U.  M.  Curtis,  Spec.  U.  8.  Interpreted. 
Daniel  C.  Oakes,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
H.  P.  Bennet. 
Louis  O.  Howell. 


Signature. 


SO-BOTA  his 

I-SI-DRO  his 
SOW-WA-CH-WICHE  his 

BA-BU-ZAT  his 

SAB-OUICHIE  his 

CHU-I-WISH  his 

I-TA-LI-UH  his 

E-RI-AT-OW-UP  his 

AA-CA-WA  his 

AC-I-APO-CO-EGO  his 

MARTINE  his 

OU-A-CHEE  his 

TAP-AP-0-WATIE  his 

SU-VI-ATH  his 

WI-AR-OW  his 


X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 
X  mark. 


Interpretation  of  names. 


A  Big  Frock. 

A  Green  Herb. 
A  Crystal  Drop  Water. 
Wounded  in  the  Abdomen. 
Long  Tailed  Deer. 

Water  Carrier. 
Red  Eyes. 
Red  Snake. 

Named     after  a   Mexican 
friend. 

The  Swoop  of  a  Bird. 


Band. 


Signed  in  the  presence  of 
Lafayette  Head. 
Alb.  H.  Pfeiffer. 
Manuel  Lusero. 

E.  H.  Kellogg,  Secretary  Col.  Ind.  Suptcy. 
Uriah  M.  Curtis,  Interpreter. 
Daniel  C.  Oakes,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  43 2 
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Date  of  signing. 


September  25. 


Signatures. 


PAJA-CHO-PE  his  X  mark. 

PA-NO-AR  his  X  mark 

SU-BI-TO-AU  his  X  mark. 

TE-SA-GA-RA  POU-IT  his  X  mark. 
SA-PO-EU-A-WA  his  X  mark. 

QU  ER-A-TA  his  X  mark. 


Interpretation  of  names.      Band. 


A  Claw. 
Broad  Brow. 
Uffly  Man. 
White  Eyes. 
Big:  Belly. 
A  Bear. 


Signed  in  the  presence  of — 
Lapayette  Head. 
Manuel  Lusero.  • 

Alb.  H.  Pfeiffer. 

E.  H.  Kellogg,  Secretary  Col.  Ind.  Supfcy. 
Juan  Martine  Martines,  Interpreter  and  Indian^^  Friend. 
Daniel  C.  Oakes,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Uriah  M.  Curtis,  Interpreter. 

I  hereby  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the  order  from  the  Commisvsioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  dated  August  4,  1868, 1  visited  and  held  councils  with 
the  various  hands  of  CTte  Indians,  at  the  times  and  places  named  in  this 
instrument;  and  to  all  those  ftimiliar  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
referred  to  have  had  the  Senate  amendment  fully  interpreted  to  them, 
and  to  all  those  not  familiar  with  the  treaty  itself  I  have  had  the  same 
fully  explained  and  interpreted ;  and  the  47  chiefs  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed  placed  their  names  to  this  instrument  Avith  the  full 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  likewise  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
itself. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Denver,  this  14th  day  of  October,  1868. 

A.  C.  HUNT, 
.  Oov.j  Ex-off.  Supt.  Ind.  Affairs. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  in  its  resolution  of  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  accept,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  said  treaty,  with  the  amendment,  as  aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  sixth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  eight, 
[seal.]  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
ninety-third. 

ANDKEW  JOHNSON. 
By  the  President: 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  fuljilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
Tabequaclie^  Mtiache^  Capote,  Weeminuche,  Yampa,  Grand  River,  and 
Uintah  hands  of  Ute  Indians,  under  treaty  of  March  2. 1868,/or  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1870, 

For  construction  of  a  warehouse  or  storeroom  at  each  of  the 
agencies,  for  the  use  of  the  agent  in  storing  goods  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  $1,500  each,  per  4th  article  treaty  March 
2,1868 $3^000 

For  erecting  an  agency  building  for  the  residence  of  the  agent 
at  each  of  the  agencies,  $3,000  each,  per  4th  article  treaty 
March  2,  1868 6,000 

For  construction  of  a  school-house  or  mission  building  at  each  of 

K\  the  agencies,  $5,000  each,  per  4th  article  treaty  March  2, 1868 .      10,000 

For  construction  of  four  buildings,  for  carpenter,  farmer,  black- 
smith, and  miller,  at  each  of  the  agencies,  $2,000  each,  per 
4th  article  treaty  March  2,  1868 16,000 

For  erection  on  said  reservation,  near  to  each  agency,  a  good 
water-power  saw-mill,  with  grist-mill  and  a  shingle  machine 
attached,  per  4th  article  treaty  March  2,  1868 8,000 

For  pay  of  two  carpenters,  two  millers,  two  farmers,  and  one 
blacksmith,  per  4th  and  14th  articles  treaty  March  2,  1868 . .        9,000 

For  purchase  of  if  on  and  steel,  and  the  necessary  tools  for  the 
blacksmith  shop,  per  9th  article  March  2,  1868 220 

For  first  of  thirty  instalments,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  clothes,  blankets,  and 
such  other  articles  as  he  may  think  proper  and  necessary,  per 
11th  article  treaty  March  2,  1868 30,000 

For  annual  amount  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  supplying  said  Indians  with  beef, 
mutton,  wheat,  flour,  beans,  and  potatoes^^  until  such  time  as 
said  Indians  shall  be  found  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  them- 
selves, per  12th  article  treaty  March  2,  1868 30,000 

For  this  amount,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  providing  each  lodge  or  head  of  a 
family  in  said  confederated  bands  with  one  gentle  American 
cow,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Mexican  or  Texas 
breed,  and  five  head  of  sheep,  per  13th  article  treaty  March 
2,  1868 45,000 

Total 157,220 
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BESIEGED    BY    THE    UTES. 

THE    MASSACRE    OF    1879. 


ON    THE    DEFENSIVE 


THE    CARTRIDGE    BAG. 


IN  the  summer  of  1879  trouble  occurred 
between  the  White  River  Utes  and  their 
agent,  N.  C.  Meeker.  The  cause  is  not  impor- 
tant, but  the  trouble  finally  became  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  call  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  the  support  of  troops  to  repress  tur- 
bulence and  disorder  amongst  the  Indians  of 
that  nation.  In  September  an  expedition  was 
organized  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  and 
the  following  troops  were  ordered  out:  one 
company  of  the  4th  Infantry  under  Lieutenant 
Butler  D.  Price ;  Troop  E,  3d  Cavalry,  Cap- 
tain Lawson  commanding;  and  two  troops, 
D  (Lt.  J.  V.  S.  Paddock)  and  F  (Captain  J. 
S.  Payne),  of  the  sth  Cavalry.  Major  T.  T. 
Thomburgh,  4th  Infantry,  commanded  the 
whole,  and  Acting  Assistant-Surgeon  Grimes 
was  the  medical  officer. 

This  command  was  concentrated  at  Fort 
Steele,  Wyoming,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  marched  south  from  that  point  to- 
wards White  River  Agency  about  the  21st  of 
September.  Nothing  of  an  unusual  character 
occurred  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  march, 
nor  was  it  supposed  that  anything  of  a  serious 
Vol.  XLII.—  107. 


nature  would  happen.  The  agent  had 
asked  for  one  hundred  soldiers  and 
more  than  double  that  number  were 
in  this  column.  The  troops  were  en 
route  to  a  certain  point  to  preserve 
order,  not  expecting  to  make  war. 
The  Utes  understood  that,  and  the 
very  evening  preceding  their  attack 
upon  the  troops,  the  chiefs  entered 
the  soldiers'  camp,  partook  of  their 
hospitaUty,  and  assured  them  of  their 
friendship.  The  report  of  General 
Crook  says, "  The  last  messageMeeker 
ever  sent  to  Thomburgh  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Indians  were  friendly 
and  were  flying  the  United  States 
flag.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the 
very  next  morning  these  Indians,  with- 
out provocation,  treacherously  lay  in 
ambuscade  and  attacked  the  troops 
with  the  result  already  known."  This, 
General  Crook  says,  is  not  war,  it  is 
murder ;  and  the  General,  as  usual,  is 
correct.  But  is  it  not  strange  that, 
with  all  the  horrible  examples  fur- 
nished us  in  past  years,  we  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for 
murder  as  well  as  war?  It  seems  at 
least  unfortunate  that  all  our  Indian  wars  must 
of  necessity  be  inaugurated  with  the  massacre 
or  defeat  of  the  first  detachment.  It  may  be 
interesting,  if  not  instructive,  to  give  a  few 
examples. 

The  Modoc  War  of  1872,  in  which  so  many 
valuable  lives  were  lost,  was  begun  by  the  ad- 
vance of  half  a  troop  of  the  ist  Cavalry.  This 
force  rode  up  to  the  Indian  camp,  dismounted, 
and  were  standing  to  horse,  with  probably  no 
thought  of  being  murdered  or  of  any  serious 
trouble.  It  is  reported  that  while  the  officer 
in  command  was  talking  to  the  chief  a  rifle 
was  discharged  by  an  Indian,  either  acciden- 
tally or  as  a  signal,  and  that  instantly  thereafter 
firing  on  the  troops  took  place  and  a  number 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Indians,  about 
sixty  in  number,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion among  the  troops,  retired  to  their  strong- 
hold in  the  lava  beds,  murdering  every  white 
man  en  route.  In  this  stronghold  they  defied 
the  Government,  massacred  a  commission  com- 
posed of  prominent  men  sent  to  them  in  peace, 
and  withstood  the  attacks  of  1300  soldiers  for 
months,  and  until  both  food  and  water  gave  out. 
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The  Nez  Perces  War  in  1877  commenced 
in  about  the  same  way.  Two  small  troops  of 
cavalry,  marching  down  a  deep  and  long  canon, 
presented  themselves  before  the  camp  of  Chief 
Joseph,  as  if  a  display  of  this  nature  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  capture  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  The  Indian,  al- 
ways quick  to  see  an  advantage  and  to  profit 
by  it,  was  not  slow  in  this  instance,  and  the 
first  few  shots  from  the  enemy  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  line  caused  a  hasty  retreat  of  the 
soldiers,  who  no  doubt  up  to  that  time  thought 
there  was  to  be  nothing  serious. 

The  Little  Big  Horn  fight  in  1876,  where 
General  Custer  and  most  of  his  command  were 
massacred,  was  surely  the  result  of  overestimat- 
ing one's  strength  and  underrating  that  of  the 

enemy. 

Other  examples  could  be  furnished,  but  are 
not  these,  with  their  attendant  losses  and  fail- 
ures, sufficient  to  prove  that  with  the  Indian 
as  a  foe  we  must  always  be  prepared,  and  es- 
pecially careful  when  he  seems  most  friendly 
and  still  holds  on  to  his  rifle  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  many  instances  are  known  where  troops 
have  met  and  overcome  at  the  start  more 
serious  obstacles  than  those  mentioned  above, 
and  without  a  shot  being  fired.  A  column  on 
the  march,  prepared  to  fight  if  necessary,  is 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  it  is  almost 


certain  that  no  Indians  will  be  seen  or  heard 
from  unless  they  have  all  the  advantages,  and 
unless  certainty  of  success  follows  their  first 

efforts. 

This  Ute  campaign  was  a  repetition  of  all 
the  other  sad  occurrences  in  Indian  warfare. 
Major  Thomburgh,  the  commander,  as  no- 
ble and  brave  a  man  as  ever  marched  with 
troops,  fell  as  others  had,  having  ignored  an 
enemy  in  the  morning  who  had  the  power  to 
defeat  him  before  noon.  The  march  through 
these  mountains  and  into  the  valley  of  Milk 
River,  as  described,  was  made  as  any  march 
would  be  conducted  on  a  turnpike  through 
a  civilized  country  and  among  friends.  No 
danger  had  threatened ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Indians  appeared  friendly,  and  assuring  mes- 
sages had  been  received  from  the  agent. 

Thomburgh,  not  having  had  experience  with 
Indians  and  trusting  to  appearances,  antici- 
pated no  trouble,  and  consequently  was  wholly 
unprepared  when  the  attack  was  made.  We 
can  in  a  measure  account  for  such  action  on  the 
part  of  a  commander  w^hen  it  is  remembered 
that  with  some  men  the  desire  to  appear  before 
their  troops  free  from  undue  anxiety  is  greater 
than  their  sense  of  caution.  Considering  the 
number  of  troops  in  this  command,  and  the  fact 
that  not  half  that  number  of  Indians  were  op- 
posed to  them,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  with 
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proper  precaution  the  command  might  have 
gone  through  to  the  agency  without  losing  a 
life,  or  even  hearing  a  shot ;  but  the  officers  and 
men  following  Thornburgh  doubtless  like  him 
had  no  thought  of  danger  to  such  a  column ;  and 
had  the  colonel  made  sufficient  preparation  to 
secure  his  command,  and  reached  his  desti- 
nation safely  on  that  account,  he  would  have 
been  pronounced  an  "old  granny"  for  having 
unduly  harassed  his  troops  when  no  enemy 
appeared. 

The  employment  of  the  chiefs,  ostensibly  as 
guides,  but  really  detaining  them  as  hostages, 
would  have  insured  the  peace  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  the  conmiand  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  to  go  more  into  details :  Thornburgh, 
after  leaving  his  infantry  company  at  a  sup- 
ply camp,  pushed  on  with  his  three  troops  of 
cavalry,  and  while  on  the  march  on  the  29th 
of  September,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  the  crossing  of 
Milk  River,  the  Indians  opened  fire  on  the  col- 
umn from  all  directions,  and  from  what  followed 


where  Lieutenant  Paddock,  in  command  of 
D  Troop,  5th  Cavalry,  and  the  wagon  train,  had 
corraled  his  train,  formed  his  troop,  and  was 
prepared  to  receive  and  shelter  his  comrades. 
It  is  not  known  what  orders  Lieutenant  Pad- 
dock had  from  his  commanding  officer  as  to 
his  duties  with  the  rear  guard  and  wagon  train, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  as  no  precautions  were 
being  taken  in  front,  none  were  ordered  in  rear, 
so  that  the  prompt  action  of  this  young  officer 
in  arranging  his  wagon  train  and  troops  for  a 
stand,  and  holding  every  man  to  his  duty  there, 
was  praiseworthy,  and  was  the  means  of  saving 
many  lives.  This  afforded  shelter  and  a  rally- 
ing place  for  the  scattered  troopers,  then  being 
outflanked  and  driven  back  by  the  enemy;  in- 
deed. Paddock's  command  was  even  receiv- 
ing attention  from  the  Indians  in  the  way  of 
rifle-balls,  for  the  Indians  knew  if  they  could 
get  the  train,  they  could  capture  or  kill  the  rest 
of  the  command  before  it  could  escape  from  the 
valley.  Here  there  was  a  halting  place,  and  the 
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it  would  appear  that  the  command  was  com- 
pletely surprised,  or  sufficiently  so  to  make  some 
confusion  among  the  troops.  F  Troop,  5th  Cav- 
alry, and  E  Troop,  3d  Cavalry,  were  quickly 
brought  into  line,  and  for  some  time  fought  well 
and  bravely,  but  the  superior  tactics  of  the  In- 
dian, in  his  usual  role  of  turning  the  flanks,  and 
the  loss  of  many  brave  men  including  the  com- 
mander, soon  caused  a  retreat,  and  these  two 
troops  fell  back  perhaps  half  a  mile  to  a  point 


whole  command  was  concentrated  behind  and 
about  the  wagons.  The  Indians  then  surrounded 
the  soldiers,  fired  upon  them  from  all  directions, 
and,  setting  fire  to  the  grass,  advanced  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  wagons,  being  screened 
by  the  thick  smoke  from  the  fire  of  the  troops. 
In  this  situation  the  battle  was  carried  on  for 
the  rest  of  that  day,  the  troops  being  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  and  keeping  behind  the  wag- 
ons, while  the   Indians,  lying  close   to  the 
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ground  and  concealed  as  much  as  possible, 
were  able  to  kill  most  of  the  animals  and  oc- 
casionally to  pick  off  a  soldier  or  teamster. 

The  loss  of  the  animals  and  the  number  of 
wounded  men  to  be  cared  for  and  protected 
made  any  movement  from  this  spot  out  of  the 
question.  There  was  nothing  to  do  then  but 
fight  it  out  and  hold  on  until  reinforcements 
could  reach  them.  However,  the  longest  day 
must  have  an  end,  and  the  sun  aided  these 
harassed  soldiers  by  disappearing  behind  the 
hills  and  affording  them,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  morrow. 
This  first  night  was  employed  by  the  troops  in 
building  a  breastwork  near  the  water,  and  in 
caring  for  the  wounded. 

There  being  no  timber  within  reach,  shelter 
had  to  be  constructed  from  such  material  as 
was  at  hand.  The  wagons  were  unloaded  and 
spare  parts  used,  bundles  of  bedding,  sacks  of 
grain,  cracker-boxes  and  bacon  sides  were  piled 
up,  but  this  not  being  sufficient,  the  bodies  of 
dead  horses  and  mules  were  dragged  to  the 
line  and  made  use  of  for  defense.  A  pit  was 
sunk  in  the  center  of  the  square,  and  in  this 
hole  in  the  ground  the  surgeon  placed  his 
wounded,  himself  being  one  of  the  unfortunates. 
This,  then,  was  the  situation  of  a  command  of 
able-bodied,  well-equipped  soldiers,  strong  men 
every  one,  which,  a  few  hours  previously,  had 
struck  its  camp  and  marched  in  all  confidence 
into  this  valley  of  death.  Where  were  now  the 
flaunting  guidons  and  the  rude  jokes  about 
cowardly  redskins?  Instead  thereof,  many  were 
mourning  the  sudden  taking  away  of  beloved 
comrades,  whose  bodies  were  left  on  the  plain 


to  the  savage  enemy,  and  all  be- 
moaned the  fate  of  their  noble 
commander,  also  left  on  the  field. 
He  had  proudly  led  them  for- 
ward, and  when  the  unlooked- 
for  attack  fell  upon  them  still 
kept  at  the  front;    perhaps, 
having  recognized  too  late 
theerrorof  over-confidence, 
he  determined   to   repair 
the  fault  even  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  Hfe. 

Thornburgh  was  a  noble 
man,  and  beloved  by  all. 
The  troops  following  him 
were  as  good  as  any  in  the 
army,  and  would  have 
proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  enemy  if  they  could 
have  gone  into  the  fight 
on  anything  like  equal 
terms. 

After  dark  on  this  first 
night  a  volunteer  was 
called  for  to  take  one  of 
the  horses  yet  left  alive  and  if  possible  steal  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  line  to  the  nearest 
telegraph  station.  From  several  volunteers 
Private  Murphy  of  D  Troop,  5th  Cavalry,  was 
selected  to  take  this  desperate  ride,  and  he  ac- 
complished the  distance  of  170  miles  to  the 
railroad  in  less  than  24  hours. 

The  place  selected  or  rather  forced  upon 
Captain  Payne,  5th  Cavalry,  now  the  senior 
officer,  for  the  defense  of  his  command,  was 
near  the  battle-field,  and  fortunately  within 
reach  of  the  stream  called  Milk  River.    It  was 
in  a  small  round  valley  or  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  within  easy  rifle  range  of  the  tops 
of  the  nearest  hills  surrounding  it.    On  these 
hills  the  Indians  took  position,  and  while  be- 
ing concealed  and  well  protected  themselves, 
the  Indians  were  able  to  pick  off  any  soldier 
showing  himself  above  the  breastwork,  or  while 
moving  about  inside  of  it.    The  soldiers  re- 
turned the  fire  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  an  Indian  was  injured  during  the  siege. 
The  enemy,  however,  was  kept  down  close  be- 
hind the  ridge,  and  no  advance  or  open  attack 
on  the  intrenchment  was  at  any  time  attempted. 
The  position  taken  was  on  a  rise  or  table,  and 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  stream. 
No  water  could  be  obtained  during  the  day, 
but  after  dark  a  party  started  out  to  fill  their 
buckets   and   canteens.     They   were   almost 
immediately  fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  who, 
anticipating  their  necessities,  had  found  con- 
cealment on  the  further  side  of  the  river  in 
the  thick  underbrush.    As  some  of  the  party 
were  wounded,  they  returned  to  the  breastwork 
unsuccessful.    Water  being  an  absolute  neces- 
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sity,  even  if  it  cost  life,  another  party  was  sent 
out,  this  time  under  escort  of  armed  men.  As 
soon  as  the  party  was  fired  upon,  the  escort 
discharged  their  guns,  and  although  firing  in 
the  dark  and  at  random,  it  is  supposed  that  one 
or  more  of  the  enemy  were  wounded ;  at  any 
rate  the  Indians  fled,  and  the  troops  were  not 
prevented  after  that  from  getting  water  at 
night  sufficient  for  the  next  day. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  second  day  com- 
menced the  firing  upon  the  troops  from  the 
hill-tops.  Not  an  Indian  could  be  seen  on 
whom  to  return  the  fire ;  only  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  indicated  from  time  to  time 


part  of  the  breastwork,  and  were  used  to  pro- 
tect the  living. 

Exciting  accounts  have  been  published  of 
the  situation  of  a  party  of  our  countrymen  held 
fast  by  the  ice  of  the  frozen  north.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  had  rations,  were  comparatively 
comfortable,  and  had  only  to  wait  for  a  return 
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where  the  bullet  came  from ;  and  as  there  was  lit- 
tle chance  of  finding  the  Indian  at  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  fired,  there  seemed  to  be  no  use 
wasting  ammunition  on  space,  and  firing  by  the 
troops  was  kept  up  only  to  prevent  open  at- 
tack. On  this  day  nearly  all  the  animals  re- 
maining alive  were  easily  disposed  of  by  the 
enemy,  and  some  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  were  Lieutenant  Paddock 
and  Surgeon  Grimes.  The  long  weary  hours 
of  this  day  must  have  been  trying  indeed  to 
the  besieged.  The  suffering  and  groans  of  the 
wounded  seemed  more  terrible  than  the  sight 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  could  not  be 
removed  except  at  the  expense  of  other  lives. 
It  is  said  that  after  night  these  bodies  became 


of  the  sun  to  thaw  their  prison  doors  and  set 
them  free.  But  these  soldiers,  although  nearer 
home,  were  brought  to  a  stand  where  a  life  was 
called  for  at  every  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  where 
to  them  the  light  of  day  was  the  season  of  dis- 
tress. From  the  number  of  lives  already  lost 
in  this  short  time,  and  the  number  of  wounded 
requiring  care  and  increasing  the  anxiety,  and 
considering  the  time  that  must  elapse  before 
help  could  possibly  reach  them,  an  hour  here 
contained  more  real  suffering  than  could  be 
felt  in  many  days  of  waiting  only  for  the  sun 

to  shine. 

Aside  from  being  constantly  harassed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  outside,  an  incident  occurred 
on  the  inside  of  the  works  this  day  that  came 
near  finishing  the  lives  of  some  of  the  wounded. 
One  of  the  horses  was  shot  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  him  frantic  and  unmanageable.  He 
charged  about  the  inclosure  in  a  furious  way 
until  exhausted,  and  then  fell  into  the  pit  among 
the  wounded.  Fortunately  no  one  was  injured, 
but  some  of  the  men  said  that  in  their  nervous 
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condition  they  thought  the 
whole  Ute  nation  had 
jumped  from  the  tops  of  the 
hills  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  October  2d,  the 
sentinel  heard  the  approach 
of  a  column  of  horsemen, 
and  the  besieged  soon  wel- 
comed Captain  Dodge,  9th 
Cavalry,  at  the  head  of  his 
troop.  The  captain,  having 
heard  of  the  situation,  came 
at  once  to  the  assistance  of 
his  comrades,  and  managed 
to  get  through  to  the  in- 
trenchment  without  losing 
any  of  his  men.  This  rein- 
forcement of  two  officers 
and  fifty  enlisted  men  added 
materially  to  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  command, 
and  they  brought  with  them 
also  the  cheering  news  that 
the  courier  had  passed 
through  safely.  The  horses 
upon  which  this  party  rode 
were  soon  disposed  of  by 
the  enemy,  and  Dodge  and  his  troop  became  had  marched  two  miles,  and  were  loaded  on 
as  much  of  a  fixture  as  any  of  the  besieged,  the  cars, — horses,  equipments,  pack-mules,  ra- 
The  gallant  dash  made  by  these  colored  troop-  tions  and  all, —  and  were  under  way.  We 
ers  brought  them  into  high  favor  with  the  rest  reached  Rawlins  Station,  our  stopping  place, 
of  the  command,  and  nothing  was  considered  about  i  a.  m.  next  morning,  and  met  there  four 
too  good  for  the  "  Buffalo  "  soldiers  after  that,  companies  of  the  4th  Infantry,  also  ordered 
Captain  Dodge  almost  immediately  received  for  field  service  under  General  Merritt.  The 
well-merited  promotion,  and  was  the  hero  of  rest  of  that  night  was  spent  in  preparing  for 
the  campaign.  the  march.    The  infantry,  in  wagons,  were  on 

Leaving  the  besieged  to  worry  through  the  the  road  by  10  a.  m.  ;  the  cavalry  marched  a 
days  and  nights  that  are  to  pass  before  relief  little  later,  but  overtook  the  infantry  about 
can  reach  them,  we  will  go  with  the  swiftly  twenty-fivemilesoutat  5  p.  m.  Then  all  pushed 
riding  courier,  and  see  what  follows  his  arrival  on  together  until  up.  m.,  when  it  became  nec- 
at  the  railroad.  essary  to  halt  and  rest  the  animals.    At  7  a.  m. 

On  the  morning  of  October  ist,  our  quiet  we  were  on  the  road  again,  and  continued 
garrison  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  near  Cheyenne,  marching  until  11  p.  m.,  at  that  time  reaching 
Wyoming,  was  aroused  by  the  information  re-  the  camp  of  the  infantry  company  left  behind 
ceived  from  Department  Headquarters,  that  by  Major  Thornburgh.  Here  a  short  rest  was 
Thomburgh  and  most  ofhis  command  had  been  taken,  and  at  dawn  of  day  we  resumed  the 
massacred  bythe  Ute  Indians,  and  that  the  few  march,  reaching  the  entrance  to  Big  Bear 
officers  and  men  remaining  were  intrenched,  Canon  about  4  p.  m.  This  was  a  rough,  ugly 
protecting  the  wounded  and  fighting  for  their  looking  place  to  enter  with  a  command  at  night, 
lives.  The  commanding  officer.  General  Wesley  especially  with  the  knowledge  of  disaster  in 
Merritt,  fortunately  possessing  all  the  charac-  front  and  not  far  off.  But  the  situation  called 
teristics  of  a  true  cavalryman,  always  had  his  for  the  greatest  exertion,  as  well  as  the  taking 
command  well  in  hand.  At  this  time  he  had  of  all  the  chances,  and  although  we  had  already 
four  troops  of  the  5th  Cavalry  and  one  com-  made  an  unheard-of  march  that  day,  and  on 
pany  of  the  4th  Infantry,  and  when  this  sudden  previous  days,  every  man  was  anxious  to  go 
call  reached  him  all  that  was  necessary  was  on,  and  even  the  animals  seemed  to  be  under 
to  sound  "  boots  and  saddles  "  and  go.  the  influence  of  the  hour.    While  they  were  be- 

The  order  to  take  the  field  reached  us  about  ing  rubbed  down  and  fed,  the  men  had  their 
8  A.  M.,  and  at  11  a.  m.  we  had  saddled  up,    coffeeandhardtack,  and  just  at  dusk  we  started 
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off  for  the  last  march,  hoping  soon  to  reach 
those  we  knew  to  be  in  distress,  and  who  could 
only  be  saved  by  our  coming.  Getting  through 
that  canon  at  night  was  a  desperate  undertak- 
ing, leaving  the  Indians  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  on  looking  at  the  breakneck  places 
afterwards  by  daylight,  over  which  we  had 
passed,  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  we  succeeded 
in  getting  through  without  losing  all  the  wag- 
ons carrying  the  infantry,  and  some  of  the 
horsemen  as  well.  The  cavalry  was  in  the  lead, 
but  the  "  charioteers,"  as  the  infantry  were 
called,  followed  close  behind,  and  on  the  down 
grade  occasionally  ran  into  the  rear  of  the  cav- 
alry column.    On  the  ascent  the  infantrymen 


General  Merritt  at  this  time  was  some  dis- 
tance ahead  with  the  cavalry,  and  crossing  the 
last  hill  he  entered  the  valley  just  at  dawn  of 
day.  It  was  yet  too  dark  to  see  the  intrench- 
ment,  but  the  column,  while  pressing  on,  was 
soon  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  challenge  from  the 
besieged.  A  trumpeter  was  then  summoned 
and  officers'  call  sounded.  This  brought  all 
hands  to  the  top  of  the  breastwork,  and  a  lively 
cheer  answered  the  last  note  on  the  trumpet. 
A  wild  scene  followed  this  coming  together  of 
old  comrades,  and  while  it  was  going  on,  the 
enemy,  although  at  their  posts  within  easy 
range,  did  not  fire  a  shot.  Nor  did  they  seem 
to  be  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  this  overpower- 
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jumped  from  their  wagons  and  pushed  horses, 
wagons  and  all  up  the  grades.  On  reaching 
the  summit  each  party  boarded  its  wagon,  and, 
with  a  cheer,  away  they  went  down  the  grade 
on  the  run.  All  were  under  so  much  of  a  strain 
that  fatigue  or  sleep  was  not  thought  of.  Thus 
it  was,  up  one  hill  and  down  another  all  night, 
and  no  light-artillerymen  were  ever  more  ex- 
pert at  mounting  their  limbers,  than  these  in- 
fantrymen in  getting  out  of  and  into  those 
wagons  on  the  run.  Between  4  and  5  a.  m. 
we  reached  a  point  about  four  miles  from  the 
intrenchment,  and  at  that  hour  saw  a  sight  that 
made  the  blood  run  cold.  A  citizen  wagon  train, 
hauling  supplies  to  the  agency,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  and  every  man  belonging 
to  it  had  been  murdered,  stripped,  and  pardy 
burned.  As  we  had  had  no  news  from  the  front 
since  leaving  the  railroad,  this  was  something 
of  a  surprise,  and  as  may  be  imagined,  at  that 
hour  in  the  morning,  not  a  pleasant  opening 
for  the  day.  The  wagon  train,  for  the  last  few 
miles,  had  been  stretching  out  a  little,  but  on 
reaching  this  spot  it  was  observed  that  all  in- 
tervals were  rapidly  closed  up  and  kept  closed. 
But  notwithstanding  this  depressing  sight,  some 
rude  jokes  were  made,  as  usual,  by  the  old  sol- 
diers in  passing,  and  recruits  were  made  to  fear 
that  before  another  sun  should  rise  they  would 
be  broiled  in  like  manner. 


ing  force,  but  were  for  the  time  being  quiet 
spectators  of  this  grand  reunion,  their  portion 
of  the  fun  probably  being  in  the  supposition 
of  "  more  horses,  more  shoot  him." 

The  General,  having  the  responsibility,  was 
probably  the  only  one  of  the  party  in  accord 
with  the  Indian  idea,  and  consequently,  not 
wasting  much  time  on  congratulations,  he  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
more  men  or  horses. 

The  rear  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  take 
the  nearest  hills  on  the  flanks.  This  accom- 
plished, the  General  moved  out  a  short  distance 
to  the  front,  having  a  troop  of  cavalry  as  escort, 
but  did  not  advance  half  a  mile  before  being 
fired  upon.  We,  however,  recovered  the  body 
of  Major  Thornburgh,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
lain  upon  the  battle-field  of  the  first  day.  Un- 
der existing  circumstances,  a  civilized  enemy, 
or  such  an  one  as  we  are  taught  to  fight  in  text- 
books and  in  field  manoeuvers,  would  have 
made  a  hasty  retreat  over  the  mountains,  and 
any  strategist  in  command  could  have  made 
certain  calculations,  but  these  Ute  Indians,  in- 
stinctively brave  and  not  at  all  instructed,  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  power  to  resist 
any  number  of  soldiers  attacking  them  in  their 
mountain  homes. 

The  Sioux  Indian,  on  the  open  plains,  likes 
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to  show  himself  as  much  as  possible,  thinks 
to  intimidate  his  foe  by  such  display,  and  by 
showing  himself  at  different  points  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  to  make  several  Sioux  out  of 
one.  On  the  contrary,  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Ute  Indian  amongst  the  rocks  of  the  mountain 
side,  nearly  his  own  color,  can  not  easily  be 
discovered ;  he  is  not  known  until  the  crack 
of  his  rifle  is  heard  and  his  enemy  falls,  and 
even  then  the  smoke  covers  a  change  of  posi- 
tion. It  is  therefore  impossible  ever  to  get  a 
Sioux  into  the  mountains  to  fight,  or  to  get  a 
Ute  out  on  the  plains  for  the  same  purpose. 

General  Merritt,  on  seeing  that  the  Indians 
were  still  determined  and  prepared  to  dispute 


bearer  of  the  flag  was  allowed  to  cross  the  val- 
ley and  enter  our  Hnes.  He  proved  to  be  an 
employ^  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  had 
been  sent  up  from  the  Uncumpahgre  Agency 
to  stop  the  war,  the  White  River  Utes,  with 
whom  we  were  fighting,  being  in  a  way  under 
the  control  of  Colorow,  the  chief  of  the  Un- 
cumpahgres.  It  is  supposed  the  Indians  were 
ready  to  stop  anyhow,  seeing  the  amount  of 
force  now  on  the  ground  and  prepared  to  pun- 
ish them. 

This  virtually  raised  the  siege  and  ended 
the  war.  Leaving  a  light  picket  line  to  watch 
the  enemy,  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  marched  back  to  the  intrenchment, 
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any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  ordered 
three  troops  of  cavalry  and  all  the  infantry 
deployed  to  the  front  at  once.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fatigue  of  the  long  march  and  no  break- 
fast, the  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  moved 
forward  as  if  for  the  first  time  that  day.  Quite 
an  exciting  skirmish  resulted  from  this  advance, 
and  the  enemy  went  dancing  round  on  the  hill- 
tops like  monkeys,  under  the  short-range  fire 
of  the  cavalry  carbines ;  but  when  the  infantry 
battalion,  which  had  deployed  behind  the  crest, 
came  up  to  the  top  and  opened  fire,  a  change 
of  scene  was  at  once  perceptible.  The  first  vol- 
ley from  the  infantry  rifles  made  a  rolling  sound 
through  the  mountains  like  artillery ;  the  Utes 
ceased  the  ballet  performance  and  disappeared 
behind  the  hill,  but  still  kept  up  their  fire  on 
both  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  troops,  how- 
ever, adopting  the  Ute  tactics,  kept  quite  as 
well  sheltered,  and  as  it  was  not  the  intention 
to  advance  further  that  day,  everybody  being 
worn  out,  the  tired  soldiers  actually  went  to 
sleep  on  the  line  of  battle,  a  few  men  being  on 
the  lookout  and  firing  occasionally. 

About  noon  there  seemed  to  be  some  ex- 
citement going  on  among  the  Indians,  and  a 
large  white  flag  was  displayed  to  view.  Field- 
glasses  were  at  once  brought  to  bear,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  a  white  man  was  waving 
the  flag.  Firing  on  both  sides  ceased,  and  the 
Vol.  XLIL— 108. 


where  a  jollification  was  now  in  order.  The 
wounded  were  taken  out  of  the  loathsome  plage 
where  they  had  suflered  so  many  days,  and 
made  comfortable.  Those  who  had  not  been 
able  to  wash  since  the  first  day's  fight  now 
made  themselves  more  presentable  and  showed 
their  true  faces. 

The  fearful  stench  from  the  intrenchment, 
owing  to  the  material  used  in  its  construction, 
was  such  as  to  necessitate  a  change  of  camp, 
and  the  whole  command,  accompanied  now  by 
the  rescued  party,  moved  back  on  the  road 
about  one  mile,  to  clean  ground  and  plenty  of 
pure  water. 

An  unconquerable  desire  to  sleep  and  rest 
then  overtook  these  worn-out  soldiers.  All 
forms  and  ceremonies  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
were  dispensed  with,  and  the  valley,  lately  ring- 
ing with  the  sound  of  men  in  combat,  was  now 
as  quiet  and  still  as  was  its  wont. 

In  this  short  campaign  there  were  13  men 
killed  and  48  wounded,  out  of  a  command  150 
strong.i  The  papers  throughout  the  country 
mentioned  it  for  a  day  or  two  as  "the  Ute 
affair,"  and  there  it  rests,  being  one  of  several 
instances  where  the  percentage  of  loss  is  greater 
than  that  experienced  in  battles  of  which  monu- 
ments are  being  erected  and  elaborate  me- 

1  Killed  8  y^  per  cent.,  and  32  per  cent,  wounded^ 
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morials  published  to  commemorate  deeds  of 
bravery. 

After  the  command  brought  down  by  Gen- 
eral Merritt  had  been  well  rested  and  was 
ready  for  another  advance,  it  proceeded  through 
the  mountains  to  White  River  and  the  agency. 
It  was  a  beautiful  bright  morning  in  October 
when  we  bade  good-by  to  the  rescued  com- 
mand under  Captain  Payne,  whose  faces  were 
turned  towards  home,  while  we  marched  south 
to  rescue  the  employes  at  the  agency.    The  in- 
fantry and  wagon  train  marched  on  the  road, 
while  the  cavalry  were  well  out  on  the  flanks 
and  in  advance.  The  white  horses  of  B  Troop, 
5th  Cavalry,  could  be  seen  now  and  then  wind- 
ing along  the  crests  of  the  hills  on  one  side, 
while  the  blacks  of  A  Troop  kept  pace  with 
them  on  the  other.    No  attack  could  have  been 
made  on  that  column  without  due  warning,  and 
the  result  was  we  crossed  the  high  hills  and 
wound  through  canon  after  canon,  reaching  the 
valley  of  White  River  and  the  agency  without 
hearing  a  shot  or,  to  my  knowledge,  seeing  an 
Indian. 

At  the  agency  a  horrible  sight  presented  it- 
self. Every  building  had  been  burned,  the 
bodies  of  all  the  male  employes  were  stretched 
upon  the  ground  where  they  had  been  mur- 
dered a  few  days  before,  and  the  women  had 
been  carried  off  into  a  captivity  worse  than 
death.  After  the  dead  had  been  buried,  the 
command  went  into  camp  on  White  River. 


The  Indians  had  taken  to  the  mountains,  and 
in  order  to  follow  them  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  wagon  transportation  and  fit  up  pack 
trains.  While  these  preparations  were  going 
on,  we  had  still  another  sad  experience,  and  a 
reminder  that  the  Utes  were  still  near  us  and 
relentless  enough  to  take  any  advantage  pre- 
senting itself. 

A  party  under  Lieutenant  Hall,  regimental 
quartermaster,  was  sent  out  to  reconnoiter  and 
look  for  a  trail  across  the  mountains  from 
White  River  to  Grand  River.    With  this  party 
was  Lieutenant  William  Bayard  Weir,  of  the 
Ordnance    Department,    and    his    sergeant, 
Humme.  Weir  went  out  as  a  volunteer  to  ac- 
company Hall,  and  to  hunt.  As  the  party  were 
riding  along  on  the  trail,  a  small  herd  of  deer 
was  discovered  off  to  the  left  in  a  ravine.  Weir 
and  Humme  went  after  them,  while  Hall  kept 
on  to  the  front.  He  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
before  he  saw  fresh  Indian  signs,  and  soon  af- 
terwards heard  sharp  firing  to  his  left  and  rear. 
On  turning  back  to  ascertain  the  cause  and 
to  help  Weir  if  he  should  be  in  trouble,  he  was 
fired  upon  himself,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  Indians.    He  covered  his  party 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream 
near  at  hand,  and  kept  the  Indians  off  until 
after  dark.    Then  riding  into  camp  he  first 
discovered  that  Weir  had  not  come  in,  and 
reported  that  he  was  probably  killed.    The 
battalion  of  the  5th  Cavalry  was  turned  out  at 
once,  and,  as  it  was  10  p.  m.,  we  had  an  all- 
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A    Bloodless    Coup 

By  GEORGE  B.  GRINNELL 


ALONG  time  ago,  a  war  party  made  up 
half  of  Arapahoes  and  half  of  Chey- 
ennes  started  from  their  camp  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Laramie  River  to  go  to  war 
against  the  Utes.  Red  Bull  the  head  chief  of 
the  Arapahoes,  was  the  leader.  Most  of  the  war 
party  were  traveling  on  horseback,  but  a  few 
were  on   foot. 

It  was  in  the  winter  time  that  they  started, 
and  the  weather  was  cold.  For  many  days  they 
traveled  south  along  the  Wind  River  mountains. 
They  found  no  enemies,  and  nothing  happened. 

One  day,  as  was  their  custom,  they  sent  scouts 
out  from  the  camp  to  go  ahead  of  the  party  and 
see  what  they  could  discover.  The  men  had 
been  gone  but  a  short  time,  ,when  they  came 
l)ack  and  told  the  leader  that  they  had  seen  a 
camp  of  Utes.  When  the  leader  of  the  war. 
party  heard  the  news,  he  determined  to  go  thai 
night  to  the  Ute  camp,  and  to  take  as  many 
horses  as  they  could.  Some  of  the  young  men 
were  to  look  over  the  prairie  and  gather 
the  loose  horses  they  found  outside  the  camp, 
while  others  should  creep  into  the  village  and 
cut  loose  the  better  horses  that  were  tied  up 
close  to  the  lodges. 

During  the  day  they  made  themselves  ready, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  all  started  for  the 
camp,  which  was  close  to  them.  Those  who  had 
horses  took  them  part  way  to  the  camp,  and  then 


horse  that  was  tied  in  front  of  a  lodge,  the  Ute 
that  owned  it  heard  him,  threw  back  the  lodge 
door,  and  shot  at  him.  Then  all  the  men  of  the 
war  party  ran,  and  tiegan  to  call  to  each  other 
that  the  Utes  had  shot  a  man  and  were  after 
them,  and  they  all  jumped  on  the  horses  that 
thev  had  taken  and  rode  off  as  fast  as  they  could 
in   the  direction  of  their  home. 

All  did  this  except  Red  Bull,  the  leader.    He 
was   one  of   the  liravest  men  in  the  camp,   and 
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tied  them  up,  so  that  if  there  was  an  alarm 
they  could  get  them  quickly.  From  this  place 
all  went  on  foot,  and  a  part  of  the  men  went 
into  the  village,  while  a  part  looked  over  the 
prairie.  It  was  a  terrible  night,  very  cold,  and 
blowing  and  snowing  so  hard  that  one  could  see 
but  a  little  way. 

While   one  of   the   men   was   cutting    loose   a 


one  of  the  wisest-    When  he  saw  all  the  others 
riding  away  north  he  thought  it  w^ould  be  bet- 
ter if  he  went  by  himself  another  way,  and  in- 
stead  of  going  toward   the   Cheyenne  camp,  he 
rode  in  the  opposite  direction,  south.    He  rode 
that  night  in  the  storm  until  he  came  to  a  stream 
on  which  some  timber  grew.    He  was  freezing, 
and   it   was   so  cold  and  the  storm  was  so  bad 
that  he  determined  to  stop  there  in  the  timber 
until   he  could   warm   himself.     It   was  away  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  Red  Bull  reached 
the   timber.     He   stopped,   dismounted,   and   tied 
his  horse ;  then  he  began  to  look  about  for  some 
shelter    from    the    storm — some   place    where    he 
could  be  out  of  the  wind  and  the  snow.    At  first 
he  could  find  none,  but  at  last,  not  far  from  his 
horse,  he  walked  against  a  high  cut  wall  of  rock, 
and  as  he  felt  along  this  wall  he  came  to  a  hole, 
and  crawled  in  there  to  get  out  of  the  wind  and 
snow.    He  found  the  hole  deep,  and  soon  got  in 
and  sat  down. 

For  a  little  while  Red  Bull  sat  there  in  this 
cave,  shivering  but  glad  that  he  had  got  in  out. 
of  the  wind,  and  then  he  began  to  feel  alK)ut 
with  his  hands  to  find  a  good  place  to  lie  down. 
As  he  was  doing  this  he  put  his  hands  on  a 
man's  knee. 

**Ha!"  Red  Bull  was  surprised.  He  covered 
his  mouth  with  his  hand. 

After  a  little  he  felt  along  and  put  his  hand 
on  an  arm.  and  a  breast,  and  found  that  it  was 
really  a  man— a  live  man  shting  by  him.  Ik- 
said  to  himself,  *  Why  here  is  a  Cheyenne  or  an 
Arapahoe  who  has  got  here  ahead  of  me,'*  and 
he  wondered  who  it  could  be.  Pretty  soon  the 
other  man  put  out  his  hand  and  began  to  feel  of 


Red  Bull,  and  felt  of  him  all  over.  Neither 
spoke.  Presently  Red  Bull  took  hold  of 
the  man's  hand  and  raised  it,  holding  it  before 
his  own  breast,  and  shook  it  and  then  touched 
the  man's  breast  with  his  finger;  thus  making 
the  sign  *'Who  are  you?"  He  let  fall  the  hand, 
and  the  other  man  took  hold  of  Red  Bull's  hand 
and  asked  him  in  signs,  "Who  are  you?"  Then 
he  put  Red  Bull's  open  hand  close  to  his  face 
and  rubbed  the  back  of  the  hand  with  his  own 
fingers— "black''  (Ute),  and  then  he  touched 
his  own  breast  with  Red  Bull's  hand.  Then  he 
closed  all  Red  Bull's  fingers  except  the  first, 
touched  his  own  breast  with  it,  moved  it  before 
him  in  a  wide  circle,  then  pointed  it  upward, 
raised  it  high,  bent  it  over,  and  brought  it  down, 
pointing  toward  the  ground;  thus  saying,  "Of 
all  people  about  here  I  am  the  Chief." 

Now  they  changed  hands,  and  Red  Bull  took 
the  Ute  chief's  hand,  drew  all  the  fingers  to- 
gether to.  a  point,  and  with  them  tapped  his  own 
right  breast,  saying  in  signs — Arapahoe — tattooed 
on  the  breast.  Then  by  the  same  signs  that  the 
Ute  had  used  he  said  to  him,  "Of  all  the  Arapa  - 
hoes  about  here  I  am  the  Chief." 

Now  the  Ute  took  Red  Bull's  hand,  brought  it 
close  to  him,  and  shut  down  all  the  fingers  ex- 
cept two  which  he  left  extended  side  by  side  and 
touching  each  other,  and  then  pushed  it  outward, 


CHIEF. 

signifying  "We  have  met  together  and  are  here 
side  by  side  like  friends."  Then  he  took  Red 
Bull's  hand,  closed  all  the  fingers  except  the  in- 
dex, pushed  with  the  forefinger  his  own  body 
and  Red  Bull's  body,  and  then,  holding  Red 
Bull's  hand  in  his  own,  pushed  it  sharply  down 
and  snapped  his  own  fingers  out  as  if  suddenly 
letting  go  of  or  throwing  something  away.    This 
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meant  "To  pierce  (kill)  each  other  would  be 
bad;*  With  one  hand,  he  pushed  Red  Bull's 
hand  toward  the  entrance  of  the  cave  (outside)  ; 
and  then  shook  it  as  if  shivering  (it  is  cold)  ; 
tapped  the  back  of  Red  Bull's  hand  with  the  tips 
of  his  own  half  spread  fingers  (it  is  snowing). 
He    made    the    question    sign;    and    taking    Red 


ARAPAHOE. 

Bull's  forefinger,  bent  it  up  at  the  second  joint, 
then  he  struck  the  tip  of  the  finger  with  the  palm 
of  his  open  hand  (a  pipe  filled)  ;  then  put  Red 
Bull's  closed  hand  close  to  his  forehead  and 
lowered  it  (do  you  own  or  possess?)  ;  then  he 
drew  the  hand  back  and  toward  his  own  mouth, 
and  moved  it  out  nearly  the  length  of  his  arm 
and  back  toward  his  mouth  and  out  again 
(smoking). 

Now  Red  Bull  took  the  Ute's  hand,  closed  it, 
and  brought  it  to  his  own  forehead,  and  moved 
it  outward  and  downward  (I  have  one). 
Then  he  let  the  hand  go,  and  reached  around  to 
his  fire  bag,  took  out  his  pipe  from  its  case, 
filled  and  lit  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  Ute  chief, 
and  he  smoked,  and  they  both  smoked.  When 
the  pipe  was  smoked  out  he  placed  it  on  the 
ground. 

Again  he  took  the  Ute  by  the  hand,  an<l 
brought  it  over  and  touched  his  own  breast,  and 
then  touched  the  Ute's  breast,  and  made  thv^ 
sign  for  smoking;  (you  and  I  have  smoked). 
Then  he  made  the  sign  for  cutting  (a  knife), 
touched  the  Ute  and  himself,  and  made  the  sign 
for  putting  down  and  for  sleeping  ("let  us  put 
away  our  knives  and  sleep").  They  slept  there 
together   all   through  the   night. 

When  they  awoke  and  looked  out,  it  was  day 
and  clear  weather.    They  got  up  and  went  out 
side,  and  the  Ute  said  to  Red  Bull  by  signs : 

*'My  friend,  I  have  a  good  horse  tied  down 
there  ;  he  is  very  fast ;  a  fine  horse.    I  give  him 

to  you.'' 

Red  Bull  said,  "My  friend,  I  have  a  horse 
picketed  down  here;  he  is  a  good  horse.  I  give 
him  to  you." 

Red  Bull  was  wearing  his  war  shnt,  hand- 
somely ornamented  and  fringed  with  scalps,  and 
with  a  bundle  of  medicine  tied  on  the  shoulder. 
He  pulled  this  off  and  said,  "My  friend,  I  give 
you  that  shirt."  Across  his  scalp-lock  he  wore 
an  eagle  feather  tied  to*  it.  lie  untied  this  ami 
handed  it  to  the  Ute  and  said,  "I  give  you  that. 
Tie  that  in  your  head,  and  when  any  one  shoots 
at  you  he  will  not  be  able  to  hit  you." 

The  Ute  also  wore  a  fine  shirt,  and  he  pulled 
it  off  and  said  to  Red  Bull,  "My  friend,  I  give 
you  my  shirt.  There  is  no  medicine  on  it,  for  I 
am  not  a  medicine  man,  T  am  only  the  head 
chief."  He  had  a  gun  and  a  bow,  and  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  and  these  he  gave  to  Red  Bull, 
saying,  'T  give  you  these."  He  wore  a  fine  pair 
of  buckskin  leggings  and  a  fine  robe,  and  he 
took  off  the  leggings  and  gave  them  and  the  robe 
to   Red    Bull,    saying,   "My     friend,    I    give    you 


these."  He  took  off  his  knife  and   said,  "I  give 
you  that." 

Red  Bull  had  a  fine  robe  worked  with  porcu- 
pine quills,  and  he  gave  tiiis  and  his  gun  to  the 
Ute,  and  also  his  leggings  and  his  knife.  So 
these  two  exchanged  clothing,  arms  and  horses. 
Then  the  Ute  said,  "I  have  some  meat  here.  We 
will  make  a  fire  and  cook  it  and  eat."  They  did 
this.  Then  Red  Bull  said,  "Let  us  go  and  get 
our  horses,"  and  they  went  down  to  where  the 
horses  were.  They  were  tied  right  close  to- 
gether—side by  side.  Red  Bull  had  no  saddle  on 
his  horse,  and  the  Ute  had  one.  So  he  said  to  Red 
Bull,  "My  friend,  you  have  to  ride  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  I  have  only  a  short  way  to  go;  you 
take  my  saddle.  Also,  since  you  have  a  long  way 
to  go  and  you  may  perhaps  meet  some  enemy, 
I  will  give  you  my  balls  and  my  powder  for 
your  gun.  I  have  more  at  home  in  my  camp." 
Then  the  Ute  gathered  up  a  big  lock  of  hair 
over  his  temple,  and  said,  "My  friend,  take  your 
knife  and  cut  this  off  and  take  it  home  with 
you,  and   when   you  get  to  your   camp,  blacken 
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your  face  and  dance,  and  tell  them  that  you 
have  counted  a  coup  on  the  head  chief  of  the 
Utes." 

Then  Red  Bull  gathered  up  a  lock  of  his  hair 
and  said,  "My  friend,  take  your  knife  and  cut 
this  oft*,  and  when  you  get  home,  blacken  your 
face  and  dance,  and  tell  them  that  you  have 
counted  a  coup  on  the  head  chief  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes."    Each  cut  the  hair  off  the  other. 

The  Ute  said,  "My  friend,  I  would  like  to 
take  you  to  my  camp  with  me,  but  perhaps  your 
party  have  been  fighting  with  the  Utes,  and  if 
they  have  news  of  it  in  my  village  they  will  kill 
us  both  if  T  take  you  to  the  camp.  But  if  my 
people  should  come  on  us  now  while  we  are  to- 


gether,  I  will  fight  by  your   side  and   die  with 
you,  fighting  my  own  people."  ^^ 

Then  the  Ute  said,  "What  is  your  name?'^ 
Red  Bull  answered,  "My  name  is  Red  Bull.'' 
Red  Bull  asked  the  Ute,  "What  is  your  name?" 
The  Ute  said,  "My  name  is  He  Who  Walks  in 
the  Air."  Then  said  the  Ute,  "Let  us  exchange 
names.  I  will  give  you  my  name,  and  you  give 
me  your  name."  They  did  so.  Then  Red  Bull 
put  his   arms  around   the  Ute  and  hugged  him, 


SIDE    BY    SIDE. 


and  the  Ute  did  the  same  with  Red  Bull.  The 
Ute  said  to  his  friend,  "Now  we  part.  You  go 
and  I  will  go."  So  they  parted,  and  each  went 
his  way. 


The  Utes  chased  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
war  party,  and  in  the  morning  at  daylight  caught 
them,  and  they  had  a  big  fight.  Two  of  Red 
Bull's  party  were  killed,  and  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  killed  three  Utes.  Neither  party  ran 
or  pursued.  After  these  men  were  killed,  both 
parties  drew  off  and  went  home.  One  night 
after  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  had  reached 
home,  Red  Bull  came  to  the  camp  and  told  his 
story,  and  they  danced. 

Al)out  two  years  after  this  the  Arapahoes 
made  a  peace  with  the  Snakes.  Then  the  Snakes 
went  with  them  to  the  Utes,  and  there  also 
they  made  a  peace.  Red  Bull  and  He  Who 
Walks  in  the  Air  met,  and  became  great  friends. 

All  this  happened  many  years  ago,  but  in  the 
year  1893,  White  Bull,  a  chief  of  the  Cheyennes, 
went  to  the  Snake  and  Arapaho  agency  at  Fort 
Washakie,  and  there  met  a  very  old  white- 
haired  man,  a  Ute,  whom  he  asked  if  he  re- 
membered anything  about  these  men.  The 
old  man  said  that  he  remembered  them,  and 
added,  "We  have  now  in  our  tribe  a  chief  named 
Red  Bull.  Although  this  happened  long  ago  this 
name  still  remains  among  our  people,  and  is 
handed  down  from  chief  to  chief." 


The  Passing  of  Pussy  Tom 


By  EDMUND  F.  L.  JENNER 


SIXTY-EIGHT  lambs  from  forty  sheep 
ain't  so  bad.  I  guess  them  sheep  will 
clip  near  six  pounds  of  wool  right 
straight  through.  Them  five  or  six  oldest  lambs 
will  be  ready  to  ship  in  two  weeks'  time;  and 
they  say  good  lambs  are  worth  three  and  a  half 
each.  Wool's  worth  twenty-five  cents  a  pound, 
cash,  •  and  those  two  barren  ewes  I  mean  to 
stall-feed  and  sell." 

So  spoke  Hiram  Hawkins  as  he  leaned  on  the 
fence  of  the  two-acre  paddock  close  to  his  house. 
The  sheep  were  freshly  washed.     In  a  day  they 


would  be  dry  enough  to  shear.  The  lambs 
varied  from  sturdy  youngsters,  almost  fit  for 
the  market,  to  weak,  wabbling  babies  only  a 
couple  of  days  old.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  im- 
ported ram,  had  already  been  sheared.  The 
scales  recorded  the  fact  that  his  fleece  weighed 
fifteen  pounds  odd  ounces. 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  engaged  in  mixed  farming. 
It  was  his  great  ambition  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  hundred  sheep.  Starting  on  a  capital  of 
nothing  at  all,  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy  a 
backwoods  clearing.    That  was  twenty  odd  years 
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l^Oi^^ 


2.  GoppBr^tfipleiiients  from  an  ancient  interment  in  Houghton 
County,  Mich.,^tka^gh  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  from  Mr.  Isaac 
Otis,  Westburg,  N.  Y^^specimens.  y^^ 

3.  Ancient  stone  impl^^ts  from  the  West  Indian  Islands;  274 
specimens;  through  the  BureaiTMEthnology;  from  Mr.  Louis  Guesde, 
of  Pointe  a  Pitre,  Guadeloupe  Islan^tT]^ 

4.  Three  antique  printing  pi:fir^ses,  from^lr.  'Tohn  A.  Lant,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.  ^^  ^ 

5.  Collection  of  smpjKrms,  from  Col.  W.  C7^©odge,  Washington 

City;  57  specimentsr^"'^  "^'^- 

6.  CollectioH^of  implements,  etc.,  from  an  Illinois  mound, iiirough 
the  Bureatlof  Ethnology,  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Clifton,  Washington  City; 


'     Bureau  of  EthnologyVtfom'  Mr.'lEugene  Mead,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.y 

^6limH4J^  IrmOfa^^nfaeg  -  ef  Angola 
specimens;  from  Rev.  W.  P.  Dodson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Permanent  deposit.— 1,  Historical  collections  relating  t6  the  Span- 
ish-J^erican  war,  cannon,  small  arms,  uniforms,  etc.  i/66  specimens, 
from  t^  United  States  Navy  Department.  / 

2.  His^rical  flags;  33  specimens,  from  the  Smitjjsonian  Institution. 
(Gift  of  Ltt?rary  of  Congress.)  / 

3.  PersonKj  relics  of  Gen.  Thomas  Swords;  ^8  specimens,  from  the 
Smithsonian  lY^stitution.  '  (Gift  of  Miss  E.  H/Cotheal.) 

Zoa7is  from  ^ivate  sources.— 1.  Collection  of  vases,  by  Grueby 
Faience  CompanyV. Boston,  Mass.;  12  specimens. 

2.  Collection  of  important  objects,  historical  and  personal,  by  Admi- 
ral George  Dewey,  6{jited  States  Nav/;  80  specimens. 

3.  Historical  collecti>5^s  by  the  societies  of  Colonial  Dames  (53  speci- 
mens) and  Daughters  of  ^  American  Revolution  (18  specimens). 

4.  Collection  of  books  ahd  bindings,  by  Miss  E.  R.  Scidmore;  23 

specimens.  >( 

5.  Collection  of  stone  implei^ts  from  Georgia,  by  Dr.   Roland 

Steiner;  18,907  specimens.  /     ^     X 

6.  Autograph  letters  of  persons  proniinent  in  the  civil  war;  103 
specimens;  by  Mrs.  L.  O.  Mason.  \ 

7.  Military  and  personal  relics  of  the  Or^iamily ;  28  specimens;  by 


Lieut.  James  T.  Ord.  ' 


\ 


CARE   OF   COLLECTIONS. 


\ 


During  the  pas/year,  and  during  the  two  precedihg  years  as  well, 
there  was  a  con^nt  shifting  and  reshif ting  of  the  collections,  resulting 
from  reclassification  and  the  demand  of  additional  material  for  instal- 
lation. Instructive  and  valuable  specimens  have  been  selected  and 
placed  on  exhibition  and  less  important  material  ha^  been  placed  in 
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The  earliest  notice  of  the  Wintoon  I  have  seen  is  a  brief 
description  b;/  Jmnes  D.Dana^v.-ho  in  1841  was  one  of  %?5  party  of  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  which  traveled  ovei'land  froi'  tlie  ('olumbia 
River  to  tlie  Sacraiento.   Dana  says:  Tlie  natives  ^een  on  reaching  the 

/ 

Sacr.'iint3nto  plains,  resemble  the  Shasta  Indians  in  thoir  re^^lar  features. 
They  have  thic'?  black  liair  descending  lov/  on  the  forehead,   and  hanging 
dovm  to  tlio  shoulders.     Tlie  faces  of  tjie  men  were  covered  with  red  and 
black  paint,   fancifully  laid  on  in  triangles  and  zigzag  lines.     The  women 
v/ere  tattooed  belov/  the  mouth.       They  were  a  mirthful  race,   always  dis- 
posed to  jest  and  laugh.       They  appeared  to  have  had  but  little  inter- 
course v/ith  foreigners.     Their  only  arms  were  bov/s  and  arrov/s — and  in 
trading  they  preferred  mere  trinkets,   such  as  beads  and  buttons, to  the 
blankets,  knives,   and  similar  articles  v/hich  were  in  request  among  the 
northern  Indians".— Hale,   Ethnography  U.S. Exploring  Exp edit ion, 222, 1846. 
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I  have  never  taken  a  vocabulary  of  the  Tehama  tribe, 
or  of  the   *No~e-ma^ 


(a  river  tribe  or  band 


just  north  of  Tehama,  between  Tehama  and  Red  Bank  Creek^.  • 
my  long  continued  efforts  in  search  of  a  living  Indian  of 
either  tribe  having  failed.     It  becomes  necessary  therefore 
to  fall  back  upon  fragmentary  lists  of  words  gathered  by    ^ 
persons  unfamiliar  with  this  kind  of  work.     Of  such,  the 


only  ones  known  to  exist  for  the  river  strip  under  considera- 

two  I /"         ^V/f 


*\- 


TWO  I /"       <rv/f 

tion  are  ^  from  Tehama v^,   and  Z  from  a  tribe  or  band  called 
Noema   {and  Noemucl.  shown  on  Brown's  map  of  1852  as  just 
south  of  Red  Bluff  Creek  (now  known  as  Red  Bank  Creek).     Sur- 

J 

# 

prisii^  as  it  may  seem^ these  differ  enough  from  one  another 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  dialects,  both  related  on 
the  one  hand  to  Nomlakke .  on  the  Other  tc  Northern  Wintoon. 
But  Hihile  sharing  many  words  with  their  northern  relatives. 


•  "•    * 


/ 


One  of  these 
in  his  *Indi 


No.     16,    March    <iO,     lOOU;.        *IltJ    UUUCr,     xaj5.cvi»xcc    wxxou    ^yyoyiy. 

was  collected  by  H.  B.  Brown  in  1852  for  Gen.  J.  R.  Bartlett 
and  pubUshed  in  Power's   'Tribes  of  Galifomia*.  18774   *=J« 


hardly  a  single  word — aside  from  those  common  to  the  whole 
series  of  Wintoon  tribes— is  like  the  corresponding  word  of 
the  Ko-roo— the  tribe  with  which  they  are  in  direct  contact 


on  the  south. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  most  complete  break  in  the  dialects 
of  the  Wintoon    stock,  all  the  way  from  near  Mt.  Shasta  to  San 
Francisco  Bey,  is  along  an  east-west  line  passing  just  north 
of  the  towns  of  Norman  and  Princeton — a  line  separating  the 
River  tribes  Koroo  and  Nomeltekewis,  and  the  interior  tribes 
Ghoohelmemsel  and  Dahchinchinne* 

'Ihis  substantiates  the  statement  often  made  to  me  by  aged 
Colusa  Indians  from  both  Kafi-chil  and  Wi-ter-ry  rancherias, 
namely,  that  the   tribe  immediately  north  of  themselves  spoke 
a  language  wholly  different  from  their  own— one  they  could  not 


understand. 
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Sun 

bird 


crow 


tree 
i>;ater 

Earth 


acorn 


bear 
coyote 


geese 


Indian 
tooka 

chil  chil 
cak 

dutchy 


meoi 


battah 


widdocklo  \  ^uuu.1 


wimil 


lok-lok 
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Btnliah       Indian 
ducks&^A^^^^^-wi  lad- it 


salmon 
beav  er 


man 


woman 


elk 
deer 


newey 
memlook 


0  tte  r  (r  i  ve  r)  .  mem- 1  o  ol  ey 


wintoon 
dastey 
gras  shopper   weel  ik 


cool it 

shunmit 
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Alei.  S.  Taylor,  in  his  Indianoltgy  of  California',  published 
in  the  California  Fanner.  1860-1663,  gives  the  foil o»1,b  vocabular 
of  Indians  near  the  town  of  Tehama  on  the  Upper  Sacrainento.  He 
writes: 

•A  friend,  living  near  Tehama,  gave  me  the  followir^  vocabu- 
laiy  of  the  Indians  near  that  town,  on  the  Upper  Sacramento.  For 
100  miles  up  and  down  the  river  and  the  neighborir^  mountains,  the 
same  language  is  spoken  or  understood. 


1643 


le  JJacrament^fSLley^^iea^ha^ive^n 


established  his  ranchot. 


near  Tehama,  as  many  as  50.000  Indians- 
The  -CQluBi  Indians  of  the  Sacramen 
but  do  not  bum  them.     They  make  a  roun 
put  them  in  after  tying  them  up  Jike  a  bundle.     Into  the  grave. 


ground 


'    ■  1 


SS??iJ^re?  ^^."2r:4i'!  te'""'"'"-  '••  ^^'«"' 


Taylor  2 


they  put  all  the  dead  man's  ams,  baskets,   ornaments,  eatables, 
etc.,  and  then  cove  r^  him  over.     On  one  occasion,  in  1866,. a  friend 
of  mine  saw  200  strings  of  beads  buried  with  a  woman  near  Colusi.* 

^"^'  No\%;x.h1ri8^^  "'  California.  Calif.  Fanner-.  Vol.  13. 


In  a  later  issue  of  the  Cal  if.  Fanner 
Indian  name  for  the  Sacramento  Riv«r.* 
No.  18.  June  22,  1860. 


lor  says  -"Tahpyn^  is  the 
Califs  Farmer,  Vol.  13, 


Quoting  Gen. Sutter  (prior  to  1846)  :".  .across  the  Sacramento 
Lfrcm  the  Nemshous  between  the  Bear  and  American  Rivers]  were  the 

•Mofi  andrMliSfcSL**      -  A.S.Taylor.  Calif.  Fanner.  Vol.  13,  No.  16, 
June  8.  I860. 


LOCAL  NOTES. 


•ftd  i i-veekly  for  the  information  of  the  employees  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches. 


Thursday,  June  21,  19E3, 

Secretary  Walcott  writes  that  he  and  Mrs.  Walcott  reached 
Radium  Hot  Springs,  British  Columhia,  after  a  pleasant  rail  trip, 
and  found  their  tents  up  and  dinner  awaiting  them.  They  have 
already  mad©  trips  into  the  mountains,  resulting  in  some  fossils 
being  received  at  the  Institution,  and  Mrs.  Walcott  writes  that 
the  spring  rains  have  brought  forth  quantities  of  flower  blooms, 
and  that  she  already  has  six  flowers  awaiting  time  to  sketch  them, 
several  being  not  heretofore  included  in  her  collection. 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Associate  in  Zoology,  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  witnessed  and  photographed  recently  a  very  extraordinary 
ceremonial  performance  of  Wintoon  origin  in  which  members  of  some 
eight  Indian  tribes  took  part.  He  writes:  "It  lasted  3  days  and 
3  nights  and  I  took  over  80  photographs  of  the  daytime  costumes  on 
the  actors,  but  I  found  myself  too  old  to  stay  up  nights  after  the 
first  night  (when  I  remained  in  the  half-underground  roundhouse  with 
about  150  Indians  till  3  in  the  morning)  so  my  daughter  stayed  after 
I  had  to  crawl  into  my  sleeping  bag.  The  feather  costumes  are  wonder- 
ful and  startling,  particularly  the  headdresses »  some  of  which  are 
nearly  6  feet  across. 

On  the  2d  day  two  or  three  white  men  came  with  a  moving  pic- 
ture camera  and  set  it  up  and  began  turning  the  crank  -  as  if  they 
own»d.the  whole  thing*  But  the  Indians  went  after  them  pronto  and 
told  them  to  take  out  the  film  or  they  ieould  throw  the  machine  into 
the  river.  They  obeyed  and  the  little  Indian  children  amused  them- 
selves by  playing  horse  with  hundreds  of  feet  of  exposed  film! 

Meanwhile,  I  was  busy  taking  pictures  whl^li  I  think  you  will 
think  worth  while  when  I  show  them  to  you  on  my  return." 
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SACRAHeiVTO,  CAC.  BEC 


RANCHBRIA  (ColusaJ  Co.),  Nov. 
23.— The  li»inl  .menjbei-s  of  the 
Colusa  TrilJe^jf  Indians  after 
which  the  City  of  Colusa  is  named, 
celebrated  here  to-day  with  a 
Thanksgiving  feast  and  program, 
with  Edward  Swingje  and  Roy 
Nash  of  the  Indian  agency  in  Sac- 
ramento  as   their   special   guests. 

It  is  ,  an  annual  affair  and  tor 
It  the  Indian  women  prepare  for 
months.  Corn  bread,  not  unlike 
that  served  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 


at  the  f^rst  Thanksgiving  feast,  to- 
gether with  turkey,  acorn  dress- 
ing and  dried  berries  make  up 
part  of  the  menu. 

Mrs.    Lee    Mace,    the    teacher    of 
the      grade      school    in    the    Cachil 
Dehe    district,    which    includes    the  I 
Rancheria,   prepared   the   program, | 
which    among    other    numbers    in- 
cluded  the   folk   songs   and   dances] 
of    the    Indians.     There    is    an    en- 1 
rolment     at     the     school    of    sixtyj 
students.     All  ot  them  are  Indians 
of  mixed  blood. 


CH00-HBL-M2M-SBL 

Misoellaneous  Notes 

Baby  teeth 
Milk  teeth, ..«  The  milk  teeth  are  called  g-li'~oho  she.  When  shed  they 

are  put  in  a  gopher's  hole  to  trade  with  the  gopher  (Thomomys ) , 

Haaa  net   for  men.«^  Ordinary  kind,  Kit.te'-ko!  for  rich  people. 


Biilf '  oher^ro:  beaded  and  very  yaluable. 


During  the  ceremonies  the  leader  of  the  dance  wears  a  headdress 
called  poo-ta.  the  crown-piece  of  which  is  of  the  white  down  of 
the  snow  goose.  The  occiput  piece,  called  11'- 9 ,  projects  back- 
ward froa  the  back  of  the  head  and  consists  of  t^il  feathers  of 
the  raagpie,  worn  horizontally  (pointing  backward).  The  leader  of 
the  dance  also  wears  on  each  side  of  his  head  a  forked  feather 
pin  standing  out  sideways.  This  consists  of  two  white  feathers 
(sometimes  three),  each  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  attached  to 


','« 


a  wooden  pin 


Head  Band The  women  v 


e  broad  black  and  white  heac'  bnnd  called 


,  made  of  the  dried  skins  of  cormorant  and  snow  goose 


with  the  down  left  on.  The  skin  is  rolled  (not  flat)  and  is 
decorated  with  woodpecker  scalps  and  beads  of  abalone  shell. 


-  2  - 

I 

Rfl(^  Pftflther  Banda.-.-  The  men  wear,  hanging  down  from  the  hack  of  the 
head,  long  broad  bright  scarlet  bands, called  1 \ V-loo-pnn'-nflh-nah. 
made  of  quills  of  the  red-shafted  flicker. 

A 

Bar  deooratiQnfl.^^  Some  of  the  people  wear  ear  decorations,  called 
bun'>nah-hah.  These  ore  straight  bones  several  inches  in  length, 
worn  horizontally  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  bones  common- 

» 

m 

ly  used  are  those  of  the  eagle  and  condor. 

In  addition  to  these,  small  flower-like  rosettes  of  brilliant 

feathers  are  sometimes  worn  in  the  ear. 
Noae  Stick.—  The  nose  stick  is  not  worn  by  this  tribe. 
Sliver  Catcher,—  Por  picking  out  slivers,  a  small  needle-like  bone 

/' 

I 

from  between  the  front  hoofs  of  the  deer,  is  used.  This  is  called 


The  House.—  Houses  are  called  kflidtal.  In  early  times  they  were  made 
of  planks  of  the  Bigger  pine  (Pinus  sahiniana). 
Another  kind  of  house,  called  t^inW-.^  kg-wel^  consisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  poles  covered  with  pine  bark  and  chemise  brush  overlain 
with  earth.  The  timbers  were  usually  of  blue  oak. 


«  3  - 


Oeramonial  Houfle, —  The  ceremonial  or  round  house,  called  *hloot. 
was  large  and  highly  domed  end  covered  with  bundles  of  tules. 
It  had  a  single  large  centerpost. 

k  smaller  round  house,  called  koo-lah'.  w88  similar  to  the  'hloot 
and  was  oorered  with  earth.  In  it  the  dancers  were  trained  and 

:  \ 

taught  the  songs. 

There  was, still  another  round  house,  called  the  Dream  dance  house 


).  It  was  covered  with  shakes. 


Sweet  House.—  There  was  no  regular  sweat  house,  hut  the  people  took 

their  sweats  in  the  ordinary  living  house. 
iSfiJOfiS.* —  Camps  are  called  poo-ohil'.  Those  used  for  a  length  of  time 


had  conical  bark  huts  called  kah-pah'-ltih  kfilwel, 

shade 
Canopies, »-  The  brush-roof  canopy  hap  two  names,  kool  and  shrill 


Acorn  Cache.—  The  acorn  cache,  used  also  for  pine  nuts,  is  called 
ohoQ-baQ.  It  was  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and,  covered  with  bark 
and  grass,  it  stood  on  the  ground. 
Another  kind  of  cache,  called  awl'»lah'.  was  a  hole  dug  in  the 


ground,  lined  with  grass  and  pine  bark. 
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Torches.  —  The  old  time  torch,  called  Ml,  hums  a  long  time.  It 
i8  made  of  the  wood  of  Rhamnus  ilicifclia.  called  afl-ll'-pi« 

The  Smoke  Pan.««  For  smoking  out .squirrels ,  a  fan,  called  lfl=jil.  "i" 
used  to  drive  the  smoke  into  the  hole.  It  consists  of  the  wings 
of  a  Screech  owl  fastened  into  a  split  stick,  one  on  each  side. 

Hair  nets.-^  Men  wear  hair  nets.  The  ordinary  kind  is  called 


ki.te'~ko:  those  viom  by  rich  people. 


'^ro.  A  beaded  and 


still  more  valuable  kind  is  celled  hi«.fifl'-Qhflr:.ro, 
Trftfltment  of  ^Ar^hiit^  fnr  haflkets —  In  making  and  decprating  baskets, 
strands  of  redbud  (cercis).  celled  laal.  are  used.  The  red-pur- 
pie  color  of  the  designs  reside  in  the  bark,  for  which  reason 
the  bt:rk  must  be  left  on.  •  The  branches  are  cut  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  If  a  darker  color  is  wanted,  the 
strands  are  soaked  in  water  over-night.  For  the  unoolored  body 
of  the  baskets,  the  redbud  sprouts  are  cut  in  the  spring,  ^en 
the  ssp  begins  to  rise,  end  ere  heated  over  fire  until  the  bark 
begins  to  pop.  It  is  then  peeled  off  and  the  wood  split  into 
strands  of  the  desired  size.  These  strands  without  the  bark  are 


white. 


-  5  . 


TobeccQ. —  Wild  tobaoco,  celled  lawl'.  was  originally  mode  by  Se-deu 

(Coyote  man). 
ikflmatLoa*—  Burning  the  body  of  a  dead  person  is  oalled  e'^-pph  or 


es'-pal^.  Burning  a  live  enemy  is  cnlled  bil'^pah, 


The  funeral  pyre  is  called  ohah-kel':  the  ashes  and  burned  bones, 

* 

ahcQ-dook;  the  funeral  at  time  of  burial.  tgr-re-che» 
The  mourning  and  crying  are  called  wah^too'-per-re. 

V 

The  second  mourning  ceremony,  held  at  a  later  period,  is  called 

\ 

be-le'.  Its  essential  feature  consists  of  the  burning  of  Tsluables 


for  the  benefit  of  the  dead. 


The  people  cry  one  night,  and  when  the  morning  star  comes 
up  they  begin  to  bum  the  food,  baekets,  clothes,  beads, 
feather  belts  and  other  articles  brought  for  the  purpose. 
Tfo  women  stack  up  the  articles  to  be  burnt.  Before  casting 


the  baskets  into  the  fire  they  dance  and  sirg.  holding  the 


bepket  in  front. 


When  a  person  dies,  the  spirit,  mol-low-win .  goes  south  at  first, 
then  crosses  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  after  that  goes  up  into  the 


sky.  But  the  ghosts  of  bad  people  stop  at  the  ocean  shore  and 
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turn  into  the  coyote  and  other  animals* 


Thunder  is  called  kim»i|a.  It  originally  case  from  two  fawns  who 
went  up  into  the  sky  and  were  trr-nsformed  into  thunder. 


The  rainbow  is  called  •ahk-oho«>rel  (meaning 


TttS  COMING  OP  THE  INVITED  GDBSTS 

ftTiea  the  invited  guests  from  other  tribes  end  ranch- 
erias  are  approaching,  the  head  Chief,  SeV^to,  stands  on 
top  of  the  roundhouse  and  addresses  the«.  repeating  OTor 

-J 

and  over  again  the  words: 


Tea^t  li^jook  ari-ro  bi-te. 

Ha,  all  right,  come,  all  right,  cone 

The  road  is  good 


pa-oO' 


/niMAL  nOTES  m)Vi  the  CllOC-HEL-BKai-SEL. 

The  big  Wolf  is  called  Hool.  A  Tinber  V;olf  wsp  senn  at 
BlEck  Butte  in  the  California  Naticnal  Forest  in  the  ^sinter 


1923-24, 


philng 


JJLk 


3nov,  3t.  John,  and  Sheet  Iron  Mountains • 


IS   gi 


The  meat  of  the  Pocket  Goj^er  (Thomomys).  called  JLirfi., 
iven  to  sick  people  to  act  so   thi.t  they  will  not  die,  the 


gopher  being  hard  to  kill. 


(Hub  mttS' 


JtaxL. 


Dogs,  called  Choo^  choc .  were  not  known  until  the  Span- 


iards came. 


.'  - 


The  California  jay  (Aphelocoiaa),  called  Chi-et,  plants 


acorns 


■^^■■flnMHipaM 


Choo-hel-mem-sel 


Certain  arimsls  end  plants  have  names  implying  the 
direction  in  which  they  occur  or  from  which  they  are  hnlieved 
to  have  come.     Thus  the  Blue  Grouse  (HendragaiUia)   is  celled 
NiVflfih-kahlki.  meaning   ».«est  Quail',  and  the  great  Pileated 
Hoodpecker  (ikSLBlllafllia.) .  \\m  tfir-rat'.  meaning  MUept  Woodpecker' 


Hum 


foQ-t 


redbreasted  Sapsucker  is  believed  to  be  the  male  of  the  Hairy 


Woodpecker. 


The  Blackheaded  Grossbeak  (^anfilfiiia.)   is  called  Ltfil, 
fll«3o  is  the  name  of  the  redbud  bush  (Cfircis)» 


The  proper  neme  of  the  Battlesneke  is  l£=ifil.  but  it 
is  scmetiraes  called  Pom  shel-li'.  from  EfiCL  ground,  and 


Grizzly  Bear 


Teer,       'i'he  trout  is  called 


^hft'flh  teer>  meaning  toothed  fish,   from  Sha. 


The 


mcvers, 


Hairy  caterpillars  are  called  ShJl-ll^  ghil-li-ragn»  from 
^iuJ-li;  the  grizzly  bear. 


,1    .,,!■  .":-i 


r.     ,,,*-,. 


ill ',':■,. '■''(v. 


^:v 


^!Ci\: 


PLANT  KOT?S  FHDlil  THE  CHOO-HEL-MFH-ST'L. 


Several  trees  hcve  different  neTOS,  according  to  whether 
they  are  young  or  full  grown.  Thus  the  common  Douglas  Spruce 
(Pseudotsuga)  ^hen  full  grown  is  ]^«h.tahm'.     when  young  kO~yek : 


Hlaw! 


inilarly  the  acorn  of  the  Blue  Oak  ( 


while  still  green  is  celled  Xfifctfi.  while  after  turning  dark 

it   is  iiSQn»lah»kah. 


The  wood  of  the  Holly  Buckthorn   fEhamnus  ilici folia). 
called  3e-le~pi.  is  used  for  torches  boccuse  it  burns  e  long 


ti 


m*» 


t;« 


KitUe 


(;)h»n-hflllmftiP.sel 


both  as  a  tea  and  as  a  wash  for  measles. 


Green  grass  is  called  Sfik';   dry  grass  PAQ-aah' 


hi  / 


si 


Indian  hemp  (Apocynnra) .  called  PeQ>  (or  Pe^),  makes 
the  host  string  and  thread. 


';'^:- 


:)t?/-^<:?-' 


f. 


lO l^f^^  : 


Tu'i^d    Ulr     ^    1^^^^^   i/ul?€<)       leh^miX  c^''<^    //evuu\^ 


\ 


C.  Hart  Mcr^'^'^ 
BAN 


e 


ri- 
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Ct/j^^      — >  Tribelist  of  riber  tribes  Teha-na  and  Noema 


Bah-tse  (Bah-tze,  Bah-che)..«  Mitchopdo  name  for  River  Win- 
toon  village  on  west  side  Sacramento  River  at  Jacinto 
(southwest  of  Chico),,  The  location  falls  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  River  ^intoon  tribe  called  Noe-muk  by  tri- 
bes farther  north.   Village  said  to  have  been  shared  with 
Mitchopdo  •  (told  me  by  Jack  Prango,  old  full  blood  Mit- 
chopdo • 


Chary, • .  Name  used  by  general  Bidvell  for  tribe  between  Sa- 
cramento and  north  or  west  Pork  Stony  Creek  in  1844, 
Justus  H.  Rogers,  Colusa  Co.  History  9  55f  1891 
General  Bidwell  states  that  his  route  was  up  the  east 
side  of  Sacramento  River  to  the  Porks  of  Stony  Creek 
and  down  the  west  side. 


f  ' 


Chene...  Sacramento  Valley  village  sivited  in  1845  or  1844 
by  General  John  Bidwell  but  not  located.  Historical 


Sketch  of  Butte  Co., 
land,  p.  11,  1877# 


,  Oa#k- 


Cheno...  Bancroft  (after  ^rdaz  MS  Diary),  History  Calif.,  II 
447  f  otnote.  1885*    see  Tsa-na. 


Che-no...  eighteen  Calif.  Treaties,  1852;  Senate  reprint, 
5,  28,  50  ,  1905.   See  Tsa-ne 


Chine  Village  (Brown  MS  Drawings  I852)  .   See  Tsa-ne. 


) 
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Co-ha-n©  (or  Co-he-no).,.  Tribe  aeeting  Treaty  Con; -issioner 
at  ^olusa,  Septeiabor  9»  1851»  — eighteen  Calif.  Treaties 
1852;      Senate  reprint  5,   55,    1905.      (Spelled  Co-he-nacon 


page  55) 


/ 


•Indians  residing  ne«r  to  U&g   (Major)  Reading's,  on  theiupper 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  river"...  Vocabulary  given  by 
Adam  Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  4l4-4l5, 


verb^tifm  copy  (except  a  few  typo- 


1854. 

This  vocabulary  is  a 

graphical  errors)  of  Major  P#  B.   Bedding's  vocabulary  of 

I852,  evidently  sent  by  artist  H.B*  Brown  to  J.  R.  Bartlett, 

I  have  the  originals  of  both  Rddding's  and  Brown's  vocabularies. 

Bedding's  is  headed  •Noemuc  and  Wylacker*,   Brown's  •Noe- 

ma  and  Wy-lac-ker*#   See  No-e-muk. 


Ket-te  de-he*. •  Rancheria  ob  site  of  present  Princeton,  Told 
me  by  Ko-roo  at  Kah-chilt  also  by  Jack  Fran go,  full -blood 
Mitchopdo  at  Chico.  Southernmost  village  of  tribe  (clo- 
sely related  to  Koroo)  extending  from  Princeton  nertherly 
to  site  of  Munroeville*  --Synonymy i  Ket-tee  (Green  1891 ) 


Ket-tee...  W.  S*  Green  in  J.  H.  Roger's  Colusa  County  History, 
50,  I89i; 


Kummon...  Yuke  name  for  Nui-mok. (Lower  Stony  Creek).  — Haadbook 
Am.  Inds.,  (from  Kroeber  Information  1905)  pt.  2,  96,  1910 
under  Nuimok. ) 
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Mom-pon-ways • . .  Mame  given  by  Elliott  and  Mooro  for  tribe 
•who  inhabited  the  territory  between  Stony  Creek  and 
Tehama'^  --History  of  Tehama  Co,  48,  Elliott  and  Moore, 
Pubrs.  San  Francisco,  1880*  See  Tehamas  and  Poo-e-muk* 

Mo-mah,,.  Village  on  west  side  Sacramento  River  by  a  lake 
or  slough  near  and  just  above  ^^oo-too  two  m&les  above 
present  town  of  Princeton,   Told  me  by  Jack  Prango, 
full-blood  Mitchopdot 


Mo-ming-we. . •  Village  on  west  side  Sacramento  river  near 
and  just  below  Yoot-dok-kah,  which  was  just  below  JaciH- 
to.  Name  means  ^no  water ••  Told  me  by  Jack  Frango 
very  old  full-blood  Mitchopdo» 

^ir-mucks...  Given  as  name  of  tribe  on  Nome  Lacke  Reservation 
in  1856,  p.  802,  1857.  ^ee  No-e-muk 


Nlr-rauck. , .  C,  C.  Royc©,  eithteenth  nn,  Rept.  Bur.  Eth. 
for  1896-97  ,  part  2,  p.  794  (publ.  1901 ).  Written 
Nirmuck  p.  957»   See  No-e-muk 


Noi-mucks...  See  No-e-muk 


No-e-muk  ,  Noema*..  "intoon  name  meaning  ^Southerners' 

\ased  as  name  of  tribe  on  West  side  Sacramento  River  just 
south  of  Red  Bank  Creek.   In  eitheen  Calif,  Treaties, 
1852  t   It  is  written  Noi-ma,  Noe-ma  or  Noe-ma-noe-ma, 
end  Noi-me  or  Noi-me-noi-me  and  used  as  if  names  of  three 
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different  tribes  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Oom-^r.  at  Reading's 

Ranch  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  Aug.  l6,  I85I. 

Narnes  ■Noe-ma  and  Wyilac-ker*  stand  at  head  of  column  in 

MS  vocabul  ry  (now  in  my  possession  by  artist  Henry  B. 

Brown,  1852,  as  names  of  tribes  or  subtribes  speaking  some 

language.   Name  written  Noemuc  by  Hajor  P.  B.  Reading  in 

I852  in  MS  vocabulary  (also  in  my  possession  )  which 

agrees  with  Browns. 

Powers,  1877f  wrote  it  Nu-i-mok  and  located  tribe  on  Lower 

Stony  ^reek. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Reading  gives  Noe-ma,  Noi-ma,  No-ma  as  forms 

t 
of  name  in  quoting  MS  copy  of  Treaty  which  she  regards  as 

original.  --Courier  Free  Press,  Reading,  Calif.,  May  6, 

1927. 

Synonymy t 

•Indians  residing  near  to  Mag  (Major*)  Readir>g*s  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river'«  (Johnson  185^) 

Kummon  (Handbook  Am.  Indians,  1910  after  Kroeber  infm, ) 


Nir-mucks  (Stevenson  1857);  Nir-muck  and  Hirmuck(Royce 


1901 ) 

Noe-ma. . •  eighteen  Calif.  Treaties,  1852;  Senate  roprint 
50,  52,  1905;  written  Noe-me-noe-ma  Ibid.  p.  jj^. 

Noe-ma  (Brown  MS  Vocabulary  1852) 

•Noe-ma,  Wylacker*...  Powell  in  Powers  ,  tribes  of  Calif., 
518,  520-528  (vocabularies)  1877  (Refers,  to  S.  I.  Cll8.06O. 
Vocabulary  by  H.B.  Brown,  1852). 
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TToe-ma-tto©-ma,  ♦.  C.C,  Royce,  18th  Ann.  Pept.  Bur,  Eth.  For 
1896-97,  Pert  2,  p.  7o4,  1»99  publ.  1901;  Noemanoema, 
Ibid.  p.  957 

Noe-ma,  Noi-ma,  No-ma, .,  Miss  Alice  M.  Reading  in  Courier 
Free  Press,  Reading,  California,  May  6,   192? 

f 

TNoemicks.t*  Hvunboldt  Times,  May  5,  1»56;  Sacramento  Daily 

Democratic  bxaxe  Journai,  Apr.  i/i  l^yo   (irioo  un  Woiuo  Lttoiwt? 

iteservacxun) 
Woemocs...  Gaischet,  Ind.  Languages  Pacific  States,  Mag.  Am, 

Hist,  I,  160,  March  1877. 
Noemuc,  H.B,  Brown  on  some  of  his  sketches  of  Indians,  ^52; 

Maj.  P.B.  Redding  MS  Vocab,  1852 
Noi-ma,, .  18  Calif  Treaties,  1852;  Senate  reprint,  50,  52,  1905. 
Noi-ma,,,  See  Noe-ma  (Miss  Reading  1927)  this  synonymy, 
Noi-me..,  18  Calif.  Treaties,  1852;  Senate  reprint  50,  52,  1905; 

Noi-me-noi-me  Ibid,  p.  5» 
Noi-me-noi-me...  C.C,  Royce,  18th  Ann.  Rept.Bur.  Eth.  for 

1896-97,  Part  2,  p,  784,  1899  (Publ,  1901);  Noimenoime,  • 

Ibid,  p,  957. 
Noi-Mucks...  Geiger,  Rept.  Comm.  Ind.  Affrs.  for  I858,  p.  640, 

1858,  Ibid,  Rept.  Commr.  Ind.  Affr».  for  1859,  8O6,  807, 

I860;  Ibid.  Rept.  Commr.  Ind.  Affrs.  for  1862,  559,  I865. 
Noi  Mucks.,.  A.  S,  Taylor  (after  Rept,  Commr.  Ind.  Affrs  for 

I862),  Calif,  Farmer,  June  12,  I865. 
Noimucks,,.  Bancroft  (after  Geiger),  Native  Races,  I,  A5I, 

1874, 
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No-ma...  See  Noe-ma  (Miss  Reading  192?)  this  synonymy. 
No-me...  18  Calif.  Treaties,  18'^2,  Senate  reprint  50,  52,  1905. 
Nooemocs...  Powers,  The  Wintoon,  Overland  Monthly  XII,  551» 

June  187A. 
Nu-i-mok...  Powers,  Tribes  Calif.,  p.  2^0,  1877. 
Nuimok...  Handbook  Am.  Inds.  Pt,  2,  9^,   1910. 
Nuimok...  Kroeber,  Handbook  Inds.  Calif,,  55^,  1925« 
Ho-^nol-to  ke-wis...  Name  used  by  Grindstone  Nomlakke  for  tribe 


on  plain  between  Orland  and  Sacramento  River. 


I 


Nooemocs...  Powers,  the  Wintoon,  Overland  Monthly,  XII,>,551» 
Jvme  1874,   See  No-e-muk. 

Norboss,.,  Given  by  Powers  as  nume  used  by  Cottonvooda  (Dowpum) 
for  tribes  farther  south  ('South  House,  or  Dwellers*)*  — 
Powers,  Overland  Monthly,  XII,  551 t  June  1874. 
Written  Kor-bos  by  Powers  in  Tribes  Calif.,  p.  2^0,  1877* 
(Nor-bos  is  elso  used  as  name  of  tribe  on  Cottonwood  Cr. , 
probably  at  and  near  mouth.-— 

Noyuke...  Given  by  Powers  (Noyukies)  in  1874  as  Wint6on  name 
for  band  on  Stony  Creek  near  Jacinto. 

Synonymy I 

No-yu-ki.#t  Powers,  Tribes  Calif.,  2^0,  1877. 
Noyuki...  Handbook  Am.  Inds.,  Pt.  2,  88,  1910. 

(The  Handbook  says  they  were  a  Maidu  tribe  formerly 
at  junction  of  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers.) 
Noyuki,,,  Kroeber,  ^^andbook  Inds.  Calif,  556,  1925 
Noyukies...  Powers,  Overland  Monthly,  XII,  551 » 
June,  1874;  Ibfl  XIII,  5^5*  Doc,  1874, 
Nu-i-mok  (Powers  1877);  Nuimok  of  lower  Stony  Creek  (Handbook 
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Am.    Inds.   IplO),,.   See  No-e-muk, 


Pe-dow-kah. . .   Mitchopdo  name  for  their  village  on  east  side 
Sacramento   River,    opposite  Munroeville   Island.    Told  me 
by  Jack  Prango,    full-blood  Mitchopdo.— 

Yearw  ago,   Blind  Tome  of  Poo-soo-ne  told  me  that 
Pe-dow-kah  was  on  west  side  of  river  and  was  the  lowermost 
(most  southern)  village  of  the  Wintoon  tribe.      It  seems  to 

have  been  occupied  by  both  tribes,   as  were  several  other 

\ 
villages   close  to  this  ^stretch  of  the   river  (according  to 

I 

old  Mitchopdo  Jack  Frango), 


Pel-te-ke-wis...  Name  used  by  Grindstone  people  for  tribe  on 
east  side  of  Sacramento  River  near  i'eh&ma.   They  were  also 

t 

called  Poo-e-rauk  and  were  the  Tehama' tribe. — 


Poo-e-muk...  Nomlakke^  (of  Paskenta)  name  for  tribe  at  and  about 
Tehama,  with  fomer  big  village  on  west  bank  Sacramento  River 
immediately  sov'th  of  present  Tehama.  Said  not  to  reach 
Red  Bluff.   Others  say  did  reach  Red  Bluff.-- 

Powers  in  1874  gave  Pooemocs  as  Wintoon  tribe  on  lower 

Thomes  and  Elder  Creeks,  also  lapping  over  on  east  side  of 
Sacramento  Piver  in  a  narrow  strip  about  a  mile  wide  (Powers, 
Overland  Monthly,  XII,  5^1,  June  1874).  In  1877  he  wtote  it 
Pu-l-mok  (Powers,  Tribes  Calif.,  2^0,  1877). 

Poo-e-muk  is  a  Wintoon  word  meaning  'Easterners*  and  is 
used  by  different  tribes  for  tribes  east  of  them. 


'a^t 
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The  Klet  win  use  Poo-e-sil  for  people  east  of  Stony 


Ford. — 


Synonymy  t 


See  also  Tehemas 


Mem-pon-ways  (Elliott  &  Moore  1880)...  Hane  used  for 

tribe  between  Stony  Crehk  and  Tehama, 
Pel-te-ke-wis  (Grindstone  name  for  band  on  S  side 

% 

Sacramento  River) 

Pooemocs  (Powers  187^) 

Poo-e-muk  (Nomlaldce  name) 

Poo-e-sil  (Klet  win  name) 

Pu-i-mok  (Powers  1877);  Ptiimok  (Kroeber  1925) 

Puiniuk  (Handbook  Am.  Indians  1910) 

Tehama  (Ludwig  1858 J;  Tehama  (Bancroft  187^);  Tehama 
(Bartlett,  in  S.  I.  Oolls.  5<5l);  Tehaaa  (Powerll  1877) 
Tehama  (Gatschet  1877);  Tehama  (Kroeber  1925) 


Poo-e-sil...  Cortina  'Klet  win  ITaine  for  People  east  of  Stony 
Ford  region.   Name  means  "east  place"  or  "east  trite". 
Probably  intended  to  apply  to  Piver  tribe  east  of  Willows 
and  north  of  Princeton. — 

Pu-l-mok...  Powers.  Tribe.  Oallf.,  250,  1877.   See  1°^-^'^ 

iVl«ok...  Kroeber,  HandboWc  Inde.  =»"'•  •  p^;_^f  ;„/;:,^3 


Puimuk 


...  Handbook  Am.  Inds.  Pt.  2,  p.  526,  1910. 


Sohole...  Namesused  by  Gen.  Bidwell  in  18W  for  tribe  between 
Sacramento  River  and  north  or  west  fork  of  Stony  Creek.— 
Justus  H.  Rogers,  Colusa  Co.  History,  55,  1891« 


-9- 


/ 


(Gen.    Bidwell   states   that  his   route  was  up  the   East  side  of 
the   Sacramento  River  to   forks   of  Stony  Creek  and  dovm  t'  e 
West  side.      Ex^ct  location  unknown,   but  was  probably  a  river 

tribe.) 

Tehamas*^.  Indian  name  of  unknown  origin  (said  by  Taylor  to 

be  name  of  Sacramento  River)  used  in  literature  for  Indians 
formerly  living  about  Tehama;  same  tribe  also  called  Poo-enmik, 
Poo-e-sil  and  so  on* 

Ludwig  in  I858  referred  to  vocabulary  of  Tehama,  taken 
by  John  R,  Partlett  "in  the  country  watered  by  the  Sacramento 
River*   (Ludwig,  literature  Am.  Aborige  Languages,  p.  26,  I858); 
Taylor  in  Match  i860  gave  18  words  but  no  tribal  name  (Taylor, 

s  * 

Calif.   Paraer,   Vol,   ^111,  JtXlMlMSX^X&XEL    No.  6,  March  25, 
I860);    Bancroft,    1874,   gave  Tehama  as  tribe  "from  whom  the 
county  takes   its  name*     (Bancroft,   Nat.    Races  Pacific  States, 
Vol.    I,   562,   1874);   Kroeber  1925  gave  Tehama  as  Wintun  village, 
but  not  located,    from  which  a  California  place  name  hfes 
been  derived. 

Synonymy t  ' 

Mem-pon-ways   (Elliott  &  Moore  1880)...  Name  used  for 

tribe  between  Stony  Creek  and  Tehama. 
Pel-te-ke-wis    (  Grindstone  nairie  for  band  on  East  side 

Sacramento   River) 
Pooemocs   (Powers   1874);   Poo-e-muk  (Nomlakke  name); 

Poo-e-sil   ('Klet  win  name);   Pu-i-raok  (Powers  1877); 

Puimok  (Kroeber  19>5)  ;  Puimuk  (Handbook  Am  Inds.  IplO) 


I  \ 


r 
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Tehama...  Ludwig  (after  Bartlett),  Literature  American 

Aboriginal  Languages,  26,  1858, 
Tehama...  '^aylor  (gives  vocab  but  no  tribal  name)   Calif* 

Parmer,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  6,  March  25,  106O 
Tehama...  Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer  June  22,  18^0.  (Given  as 

name  of  Sacramento  Piver. ) 
Tehama...  Bancroft,  Native  Racos,  Vol.  1,  5^2,  1874. 
Tehama  Vocab.  taken  by  Bartlett  (S.I.  Colls.  56I) 
Tehama...  Powell  (after  Bartlett)  in  Powers,  Tribes 

Calif.,  5I8,  Vocab  521-529),  1877.  ~ 

r 

Tehama...  Gatschet,  Ind.  Languages  acific  States, 

Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  I,  l60,  March  1877. 
Tehama...  Kroeber,   andbook  Inds.  Calif.,  897f  1925. 
(Given  as  name  of  village) 
Tsa-ne  (Cha-ne  or  Cha-no)  Mitchopdo  names  for  village  at 

Munroeville  on  west  side  Sacramento  River  south  of  Stony 
Creek.   Properly  belongs  to  a  Wintoon  tribe  sometimes 
called  No-e-mfuk,  but  shared  with  Mitchopdo.   Told  me  by 
Jack  Frango,  full-blood  Mitchopdo. 

Also  called  Cha-'.o  by  Chico  Mitchopdo. 

No-e-muk  name  for  village  is  Tsen-no  or  Tse-no. 

On  drawings  (in  my  possession)  made  by  artist 
H.B.  Bro^vn  in  1852  is  wtitten  "Chino  Village  near 
Munroe's^  which  means  on  south  side  of  Stony  Creek  near 
its  junction  with  Sacramento  River. 

Bancroft  gives  the   Cheno*  Rancheria  as  visited  by 
Argiiello  in  1821. — Eencroft  (after  Ordaz  MS  Diary),  Hist. 
Calif.  II,  A47,  1885. 


/ 
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U*S^  Treaty  Commr.  gives  Cheno  as  name  of  tribe  or 
band  meeting  him  at  Bidwell's  Panch  on  Chico  Creek,  Aug.  1,  I85I. 
18  Calif.  Treaties,  1852,  Senate  reprint,  5,  28,  50,  I905. 
Synonymy: 

Cha-ne,  Cha-no  (Mitchopdo  names) 

Chene  (Smith  &  Elliott  1877) 

Che-no  (18  Calif.  Treaties  1852) 
/  Cheno  (Bancroft  I885) 

Ohino  Village (Brown  MS  drawiggs  I852) 

Tsa-na  (Mitchopdo  name) 

Ts en-no- Tse-no  (Noemuk  name) 
Wi-e-ker-ril...  Name  applied  by  Nom-lak-ke  of  Paskenta  to 
tribe  north  of  themselves,  extending  from  north  side 
Elder  Creek  northerly  to  Redbank  Creek,  where  their  range 
is  said  to  adjoin  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Dah-muk. 


Wy-in...  Ko-roo  name,  meaning  'north  people'  for  related  tribe 
on  Sacramento  River  from  Princeton  north  to  Munroeville. 

(Same  name  used  by  '^let-win  for  tribes  north  of 
themselves;  and  by  Pit  River  and  Lower  McCloud  River  Wintoon 
for  A-te  tribe  (O-kwahn-noo-tsoo)  to  south  and  east  of  Mt. 
Shasta.  ) 


Yoot-dok-kah, . •  Village  on  west  side  of  Sacramento  River  just 

below  Jacinto,   Told  me  by  Jack  Prango,  full-blood  Mitchopdo* 


»     tf 


«^     1>. 


TRIBELIST  OF  HVEE  TRIBES  TEHAM  AND  N02MA 


a 


#  ^ 

Bah-tae  (Bah-tze,   Bah-che),   .   .  Mitchopdo  name  for  River  Wintoon 

village  on  west  side  Sacromento  River  at  Jacinto  (SW  of  Chico). 

The  location  falls  within  the  territory  of  the  River  Wintoon  tri- 

a.a>wfe4si:i  Mitchopdo. 
be  called  Noe-muk  by  tribes  farther  north.   Vi 1 lage/shared  with* 

"~ChBi-ne.  CMrOa*    •   'See  TaS-ne 


Chary.  .  .Name  used  by  Oen.  Bidwell  for  tribe  between  Sacramento 
and  N  or  W  Fk  Stony  Creek  in  1844.— Justus  H.  Rogers, 

Colusa  Co.  History,  53,  1891,  ^,   r,  -j 

Gen.  Bidwell  rtates  that  his  route  was  up  the  E  side 

of  tt»  Sacramento  "River  to  the  forks  of  Stony  Creek  and 

down  the  W  side. 


V 


Chene.  .  .Sacramento  Valley  village  visited  in  1843  or  1844 

by  Gen.  John  Bidwell  but  not  located.  --Historical  Sketch 

of  Butte  Co..  Smith  &  Elliott  Pubrs. ,  Oakland,  p.  11,  1877. 

See  Tsa-ne. 


Chend'.  .  .Bancroft  (after  Ordaz  MS  Diary),  Hist.  Calif.,  II, 
447  ftnote,  1885.  3^^  ^^ 


,  -ift 


;.!,■/  s.-r. 


'^^1'.  ?"  V'A  rf. 


No-e-niuk  2 


Che -no.    .   .18  Calif.   Treaties,  1852;   Senate  reprfnt,  3,  28. 

SeeTsa-ne 


Chino  yillage  (Brown  MS  Drawings  1852) 


See  Tsa-ne 


Co"ha-ne   (or  Co-he-ne).    .   .Tribe  meeting  Treaty  Commissioner 
at  Colusa,   Sept.  9,   1851. —18  Calif.  Treaties,  1852; 
Seante  reprint  3,  33,  1905.   (Spelled  Co-he-na  on  p.   35) 


Indians  residing  near  to  Mag  fMajorl  Reading's,   on  the  upper  , 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  river* .    .   . Dooignation  of- 
Yocabulary  given  by  Adam  Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,   Ind. 
Tribes,   IV,  414-415,  1854. 

This  vocabulary  is  a  verbatim  copy  (except  a  few 
typographical  errors)  of  Major  P.  B.  Redding^ s  vocabulary 
or  lo52,  evidently  sent  by  artist  H.  B.  Brown  to  J.  R. 
Bartiett.     I  have  the  originals  of  both  Redding' s  and 
Brown's  vocabularies.     Reading's  is  headed  "Noemuc  k 
Wy lacker" ;  Brown's  "Noe-ma  &  Wy-lac-ker". — 

See  No-e-muk 


No-e-muk  3 


1 


cuvLoc 


cl^: 


Ko-roo    out  Ka.h'-chll.'  a£to  I^  J  '**A 

Ket"te  de'he.    .   .Rancheria  on  sitebf  pre8ent~Princeton>" 
Southe irono st  village  of  tribe   (closely  related  to  Koroo ) 
extending  from  Princeton  northerly  to  site  of  Munroeville.  — 

Synonyny: 

Ketzitfia*  (Green  1891) 


j 


y' 


CMkw^ 


r 


Ket-tee.  .  .W.  S.  Green  in  J.  H.  Roger's  Colusa  County  History, 

30  .  1891  .  c^tc  Het^e  dc'-Kc 


Kumnont  .  .Givon  as  Yuke  name  for  Nui -mo 


(from  Kroeber  Information  1903}  pft. 
Nuimok ) . 


^ 


— Handbook  Am.  Inds. » 
2.  96,  1910  (under 


Mem-pon-wav3.  .  .Name  ^ven  by  Elliott  &  Moore  for  tribe  "who  in 
habited  the  territory  between  Stony  Creek  and  Tehama". — 

Tehama  Co,  48,  Elliott  a  Moore,  Pubrs.  San 


History  of 
Francisco,  1880. 


Mo-mah.  .  .Village  on  wei  side  S^ramento  River  by  a  lake  or 
slough  near  and  just  above  Too -too  2  miles  above  present 
town  of  Princeton.  Told  me  by  Jack  Frango,  full-blood 

Mitchopdo.  —  ^i<v*-^ 


No-e-muk  4. 


oeArn 


below  Yo 0 1 "d ok -kah , wh ich  was  just  below  Jacinto. -Name 
means  'no  water*. 

Told  me  by  Jack  FrangoTrniH-bloodc     Mitchopdo. — ciH^v^ 


•       •       • 


Nir -mucks .  . 
in  1856.- 
for  1856. 


.Given  as  name  of  tribe  on  Nome  Lacke  Reservation 
'E.  A.  Stevenson  in  Rept.  Goramr.  Indian  Affairs 
p.  8o2.  1857.  See  No-e-muk 


Nir-muck.   . 
Part  2, 


.0.  C.  Royce,   18th  Ann.   Rept.  Bur.  Eth.   for  1896-97, 
p.   794,   1^.99  [publ.   1901].       Written  Mimick:  p.  957. 

See  No-e-muk 


vW-^v)^^ Ws   -  -  -  ^~*Jt^  N  o  e^vviJic^ 


No-e-ffluk  5 


No-e-muk..  WQan^.    .   .Wintoon  name  neaning  'Southerners'  used 
as  name  of  trTBe^a^^^^iyfiotiion  of  S^eny  Oi'cele  with  Saor»- 

In  18  Calif.  Treaties,  1852.it     Is  written 


No i -ma.  Noe-ma  or  Noe-meaioe-ma.  and  Noi-me  or  No i -me -no i -me 
and  used  as^names  of  three  different  tribes  meeting  U.   S. 
Treaty  Commr.  at  Readings  Ranch  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  Aug. 
16.  1851. 

Names  "Noe-ma  &  Wy-lac-ker*   stand  at  head  of  column 
in  MS  vocmbulary  [now  in  ray  possession]  by  artist  Henry  B. 
Brown,  1852,  as  names  of  tribes  or  subtribes  speaking  same 
language.     Name  written  Noemuc  by  Major  P.  B.  Reading  in 
1852  in  MS  vocabulary  [also  in  my  possession]  which  agrees 
with  Browns. 

Powers,  1877,  wrote  it  Nu-i-mok  and  located  tribe  on 
Lower  Stony  Creek. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Reading  gives  Noe-ma.  N^i-^a,  No-"^" 
as  forms  of  name  in  quoting  MS  copy  of  treaty  which  she 
regards  as  original.— courier  Free  Press,  Reading,  Calif., 
May  6.  1927.— 


Synonymy: 


"Indians  residin^g;  near  to  Mag  fMajorl  Reading*  n,  on 

iper  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river'^lJohn- 
son  1804; 


i 


X 


V 


Kumnon  (Handbook  Am.  Inds.  1910  after  Kroeber  infm, ) 


Nir-mucks  (Stevenson  1857);  Nir-muck  and  Nirmuck 
^Royoe  1901)  ,   ' 


!.. 


^    /l^-C-WnV  t. 


Synonymy  of  ^o-Q-makfcoyit: 

Noe-ma  (Brown  MS  Vocab.   1852) 


Kfnft-iwft,   .   .18  Calif.  Treaties,  1852;   Senate  reprint 
30,  32,   1905i  written  Noe-ma^noe-ma  Ibid.  p.  3. 

Hoesa,^  flacker*.   .   .Powell  in  Powers,  Tribes  of  Calif. 

518,  520-528  (Tocabs).  1877.    (Refers  to  S.  I. 
>      >Colls.  560.  Vocab.  by  H.  B.  Brown,  1852). 


y^ 


0 


Nnft-Tn«.«nnft-wM,  .  .  .0.  C.  Rovce,  18th  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 
for  1896-97,  Part  2,  p.  784,  1899  publ.  1901  ; 
Noemanoema^-  Ibid.  p.  957 


Eth, 


Noi-ma,  No-m&j 
Nnft-fpAiT .    . Ml  aa  At i r*ft  M.  Reading  in  Courier  Free  Press, 

Reading,  Calif.,  May  6,  1927 


Noemocs.   •    .Gatschet,  Ind.  Langiiages  Pacific  States, 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.   I,  160,  March  1877. 


?Noemicks. 


•y  Pfcnnboldt  Times,  May  3,   1856;   Sacramento 
Sacramento  Daily  I)emocratic  State  Journal, 

Apr.  17,  1856 .  ctK*A.  »^  ?t»,^ -2::^c>C  <:?i«*tv*2U-; 


No  emu  c.  .  .H.  B.  Brown  on  some  of  his  sketches  of  Indians, 
'  1852; 

Maj.  P.  B.  Redding,  MS  Vocab.  1852. 


Noi-ma. 


.18  Calif  Treaties,  1852;   Senate  reprint,  30,  32, 
1905;  " 


Noinma.   .   .See  Noe-ma  (Miss  Reading  1927)tViis  'iv^-hort^-yn-^- 


/^^-<- 


-yyiMJ^y 


Synonymy  of  No-ejinuk  cont: 


No i -me «    .  .I8:Gaiif.  Treaties,  1852;   Senate  reprint 
30,  32,   1905;   No i -me -no i -me.  Ibid,  p.  3. 


18th  Ann. 
784.  1899 


Eur.  £th 
1901]; 


Noi-Mucka.   .   .Geiger,  Eept.^Ind.  Affrs.   for  1858,  p.  640, 

1858;   Ibid,  Repl.  ComnK  Ina.- Affrs.  for  1859.  806, 
807,  I860;     Ibid.  Rapt.   Conmr.   Ind.  Affrs.   for  1862, 
359,   1863. 


\1 


4 


^ 


Noi  Mucks  .  .  .A.  S.  Taylor  (after  Kept.  Conmr.  Ind. 
S?frs  for  1862),  Calif.  Famer,  June  12,  1863. 


Noimncka.  .  .Ban 
451.  1874. 


(p 


No -ma.  .  .  See  Noe-ma  (Miss  Beading  1927)^^^7"^^'^ 


No-mfl.  .  .  18  Calif.  Treaties,  1852,  Senate  reprint  30, 
32.  1905. 


^2t<,~<.''?H,^    ^ 


Synonyiry  of  No-enmuk  cont: 


Nooemocs.   .   .Powers,  The  Wintoon,  Overland  Monthly, 
^TII,  531,  June  1874. 


'  . 


Nu-i-mok.  .  . Powers, Tribes  Calif . ,  p.  230,  1877. 


Nuimok.  .  .Handbook  Am.  Inds.,  Pt.  2,  96,  1910. 


Nuimok.  .  .Kroeber,  HaJ^dbook  Inds.  Calif*.  356,  1925. 


No-e-muk  9 


No->mel-te  ke-wis.   .   .Name  used  by  (i^mlakke"\ffct  ^indatone^ for 
tribe  on  plain  between  Orland    and  Saojnunento  River. —<=*^ 


Nooemocs.   .   .Powers,   the  wintoon.  Overland  Monthly.  XII,  531, 
.      June  1874.  See  No-fi-rraik . 

Nnrhnaa.    .    .Given  by  Powers  as  name  used  by  Cottonwoods  [Dowpum] 
for  tribes  farther  south  ("South  House,  or  Dwellers" }.-- 
.    Powers,  Overland  Monthly,  XII,  531,  June  1874. 
Written  Nor- bo s. by  Powers  in  Tribes  Calif.,  p.  230,   1877. 
(Nor^ibas  istused  as  name  of  tribe  on  Cottonwood  Cr. ^  ,pro- 
bably  at  and  near  mouth.  —         ) 
Noyuke^    .    .Given  by  Powers  (Novukies)  in  1874  as  Wintoon  name 


for  band  on  Stony  Creek  €t%  Jacinto. 

Synonyny: 

No-vu-ki.    .    .Powers.  Tribes  Calif..  230.  1877. 

NoB^-    •   .Handbook  Am.   Inds.,  Pt.   2,  88,  1910. 
VThe  Handbook  says  they  were  a  Maidu  tribe  for- 
merly at  junction  of  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers. 

Noyuki.   .   .Kroeber,  Harrlbook  Inds.  Calif.  356,  1925. 


) 


Novukieg.  .  .Powers,  Overland  Monthly,  XI 

Ibid  XIII,  543.  Dec.  1874. 


4 


1^0-e-muk  10 


^ 


%  *  *• 


Nu-i-mok , (Po  we  r 3  187 7 ) ;  Juimok 
See  No-e-muk. 


LmoL^HandbookjAm.   Inds.  'l910)  .   .   . 


Pe-dow~kah.   .   .MitchSpdo  name  for  their  village  on  east  side 
Sacramento  River,  opposite  Munroeville  Island.     Tdld  me 
by  Jack  Frango,   fuU-blood  Mitchopdo.  — g^<^^-^ 

Years  ago,  Blind  Tom  of  Poo-soo-ne  told  me  that 
Pe-dow-kah  was  on  west  side  of  river  and  was  the  lower- 
most  (most  southern)  village  of  the  Wintoon  tribe.     It 

« 

seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  both  tribes, as  were  several 
other  villages  close  to  this  stretch  of  the  river  (accord- 
ing  to  oldf Jack  Frango ) . — c54u-^ 


Pel-te-ke-wis.    .    .Name  used  by  Grindstone  people  for  tribe 

b  side  of  Sacramento  River^    They  were  also  called 


on  ea 


Poo-e-muk  and  were  the  Tehama  tribe. — 


No-e-muk  /A 


Poo-e-muk«  .  , Nomlakke . (of  Paskenta)  name  for  tribe  at  and 
about  Tehama,  with  foraier  big  village  on  west  bank  Sacra- 
mento River  immediately  south  of  present  Tehama.  Said  not 
to  reach  Red  Bluff.  Others  say  did  reach  Red  gluf f .  —  «i^»^^^-. 
Powers  in  1874  gave  Pooemocs  as  Wintoon  tribe  on  lower 
Thomes  and  Elder  Creeks,  also  lapping  over  on  east  side  of 
Sacramento  River  in  a  narrow  strip  about  a  mile  wide  (Powers, 
Overland  Monthly,  XII,  531,  June  1874;fe)In  1877  he  wrote  it 
Pu-i«mok  (Powers,  Tribes  Calif. ,  230,  1877). 

Poo-e-muk  is  a  Wintoon  word  meaning  •Easterners'  and  is 


\ 


used  by 


different  tribes  for  tribes  east  of-y^em  . 


0  nam 


to  m  Oi'laiiJ  Ti  Ibe. 


r"        ThelClet'^win  use  Poo-e-sil.  for  people  east  of  Stony 

See  also  Tehama 


Ford. -- 


Synonymy: 


Mem-pon-ways     (Elliott  &  Moore  1880)   .  ..Name  used 
tor  tribe  between  Stony  Creek  and  Tehama. 

Pel»te~ke-wi3  (Grindstone  name. for  band  on  E  aide 
Sacramento  Biver/ 

Pooemocs,  (Powers  1874) 


Poo-e~muk_  (Nomlakke  name)  ,  Poo-o  mule  (Sho-to  'ah  mjno) 
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Poo'-e-muk  aynonyrny  cont: 

Poo'-e-ail   (Klet^ win  name) 

t 

Pu-i-mok  (Powers  1877);  Puimok  (Kroeber  1925) 
Puimuk. (Handbook  Am.  Indians  1910) 


^A^^  , 


•> 


Tehama  (Ludwig  1858);   Mjasffl.  (Bancroft  1874);  Tfiham 

(BartlettTin  S.   I.  Colls.  561);   Tehama  (Powell  1877) 
Tehaiia_  (Oajtschet  1877);   Tehama  (Kroeber  1925} 


PoQ-e-sil.  .  .Cortina  *Klet^  win. name  for  people  east  of  Stony 
Ford  region.  Name  means  'east  place' or 'east  tribe*.  Pro- 
bably intended  to  apply  to  T?iver  tribe  east  of  willows  and 

■ 

and  north  of  Princeton.— 


mdM 


mmmf 


im  !■«* 


<( 
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Pu-i-mok.    .   .Powers,  Tribes  Calif. ,  230,   1877.     See  Poo-e-muk. 

See  Tehaznas 


To*'^  <i^~>^ K\^^  v«xv^ 


^  £.i.-oe-f**f*^«  V^  O-:*--,  2*-'*'f-**>«-nFo>JLMJ«u^ 


Puimok.  .  .Kroeber»  Handbook  Inds.  Calif.,  356,  1925.  See 

Poo-e-muk  and  Tehamas 

Puirauk.    .   .  Handbook  An,   Inds.  Pt.   2,  p.  326.  1910. 


Sohole.    .   .Name  used  by  Gen.  Bidwell  in  1844  for  tribe  between 
Sacramento  River  and  north  or  west  fork  of  Story  Creek. -- 
Justus  H.  Rogers,  Colusa  Co.   History,  53,  1891. 
Os^  r"(Gen.  Bidwell  states  that  his  route  was  up  the  E  side 

of  the  Sacramento  River  to  forks  of  Stony  Creek  and  down 
the  W  side.     Exact  location  unknown,  but  was  probably  a 
river  tribe.)  • 


A  «  « 


»  .  • 


^.,  X  *#    I 


r\ 


ft    • 


■iNM>-W*<^^ 
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Tehamas.  .  .  Indian  name  of  unknown  origin  (said  by  Taylor  to 
be  name  of  Sacramento  River)  used  in  literature  for 
Indians  formerly  living  about  Tehama;  same  tribe  also 
called  Poo-e-muk.  Poo^e-sil  and  so  on. 

Ludwig  in  1858  referred  to  vocabulary  of  Tehama,  taken 
by  John  R.  Bartlett  "in  the  country  watered  by  the  Sacra- 
mento River" .  (Ludwig,  Literature  Am.  Aborig.  Languages,  p.  26, 
1858);  Taylor  in  March  1860  gave  18  words  but  no  tribal 
name  (Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  6,  March  23, 
1860);  Bancroft,  1874,  gave  ^ei^ama-as  tribe  "from  whom  the 
country  takes  its  name  "(Bancroft,  Nat.  Races  Pacific  States, 
Vol.  I,  362,  1874);  Kroeber  1925  gave  ^ehama  as  Wintun 
village,  but  not  located,  from  ))rtiich  a  California  place 
name  has  been  derived. 


Synonymy: 


Mem-pon-ways  (Elliott  &  Moore  1880).   .    .Name  used  for 
-ribe  between  Stony  Creek  and  Tehama. 

Pel-te-ke-wis  (Grindstone  name  for  band  on  E  side 
Sacramento  River) 


Pooemocs  (Powers  1874);  Poo-e-muk  (Ncmlakke  name); 

PQo<-e-ail    fKlet^wm  name);  ?u-i -mok   (Powers  1877); 
Euifflok  (Kroeber  1925);  Puimuk   (Handbook  Am  Inds. 
1910) 
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Tehamas   synonymy  cont: 


Xehaoa^'   '-'-•Ludwig  (after  Bartlett),  Literature  Amer- 
ican  Aboriginal  Languages,  26 »  1858. 


TeVifljria.1   '.   '.Taylor  (gives  vo cab- but  no  tribal  name), 
Calif.   Famer,  Vol.  XIII,  No.   6,  March  23,  1960; 

Tehama.   .   .Taylor,  Calif.  Farmer  June  22,  1860.    (Given 
as  name  of  Sacramento  Hiver. ) 


Tehama.    .    .Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  1,  362,  1874. 


^''  c/a,ts;  Tehama  ^S^I.  Colls.  561 ,! ...Vocab.   taken  by^artletJJ 


lahamat.  .   .Powell  (after  Bartlett)  in  Powers,  Tribes 
Calif.,  518.  vocab  521-529),  1677. 


Tehama.   .    .Gatschet,   Ind.  Languages  Pacific  States, 
Mag.  Am.   Hist.,   I,   160,  March  1877. 


Tehama.    .   .Kroeber.  Handbook  Inds.   Calif..  897,   1925. 
(Given  as  name  of  village) 


V 


1 


Ob-    oa 


No-e-^uk  16. 


Taa-ne   (or  Cha-ne ,  c  Kii-H»')  Mi  to  hopdo  names  for  village  at  Munroe- 


ville  on  west  aide  SMcramento  River  n^ajr mouth  of  Stony 
Creek.     Properly  belongs  -tOA.Wintoon  tribe  sometimes  called 
No -e -muk .  but  shared  with  Mitchbpdo.  Told  me  by  Jack  Frango, 


full -blood  Mitchopdo. 


^  f 


Mitch'Spdo 


•aa* 


\\ 


On  drawings  (bo«  in  my  possession)  made  by  artist  H.  B. 

Brown  in  1852  is  written  "£MnQ_  Milage  near  Munroe  *  s"  .►  w«u1Av 
'^Bancroft  gives  the  Che  no'  Rancheria  as  visited  by  Arguello 

in  1821r— Bancroft  (after  Ordaz  MS  Diary),  Hist.   Calif. 

II.  447,  1885. 
f  U.S.  Treaty  Commr.   gives  Cheno  as  name  of  tribe  or 

band  meeting  him  at  Bidwell's  Ranch  on  Chico  Creek,  Aug.   1, 

1851.— 18  Calif.   Treaties,  1852,   Senate  reprint,  3,  28.  30. 

1905. 

SynonynQr; 

nha.:*ne .  nha-no   (Mitchopdo  names) 


Chene  (Smith  &  Elliott  1877) 


,\ 


Synonymy  of  Tsa-ne   : 


Che -no   (18  Calif.  Treaties  1852) 


Cheiixf  (Bancroft  1885) 


Chino  tillage  (Brown  MS  drawings  1852) 


Tsa-ne  (Mitchopdo  name) 


^r 


? 


T sen-no  or  Tse-no.  (Noemuk  name) 


{) 
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Wi-e-ker-ril«   .    .Name  applied  by  Nom-lak-ke  of  Paakenta  to 
tribe  north  of  themselves,  extending  from  north  side  Elder 
Creek  northerly  to  Redbank  Creek,  where  their  range  is 
said  to  adjoin  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Dah^muk.^— 


Wy«in.   .   .Ko-roo  name,  meaning  'north  people'   for  related 
tribe  on  Sacramento  River  from  Princeton  north  to 

Munro  e  V  i  1 1  e .  —  «i'»»'^*^ 

(Same  nsme  used  by  'Klet-win  for  tribes  north  of  them- 
selves; and  by  Pit  River  and  Lower  McCloud  River  Wintoon 
for  A-te  tribe/(C6~3outE~and  east  ifliui  of  Mt.  Shaata-'^^'^s-  ) 


'  Yoot-dok-kah.    .   .village  on  west  side  of  Sacramento  River 
just  below  Jacinto.     Tol^l  me  by  Jack  Frango,  full-blood 
Mi  tchopdo .  -  -  ^^V^^^ 


c:^sr^a;|;^ 


""-^-v^^ 


V-~-XvJi_ 


^'VVr^^  "^0 


/bw\^ 


^^^^V^M^/N-^.OkKJLjLo 


<3L^ 


jL&L^LS.-Aa 


i   ^OO^-^OLVt-^^^. 


10  V\ol'-kQ. 


^^^^^^r^y:"^^ 


^^^ 


Ch9.^.^^<A--\,.^-^^h^ 


^ 


hwr 


HfU^ 


ff^l-  ^9 


/ 
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AMERICAN   ANTHROPOLOGIST 


[n.  s.,  23,   1921 


AFRICA 

Das  Alte  Agypten,  (Kulturgeschichtliche  Bibliothek,  Herausgegeben 
vcHi  W.  Foy.  I.  Reihe:  Ethnologische  Bibliothek  J  Mit  Einschluss 
der  Altorientalischen  Kulturgeschichte.)     A.  Wi^ermann. 

In  thiXbook  the  well-known  Bonn  Egyptologist,  Prof.  A.  Wieder- 
mann,  has  fiitnished  a  brief  sketch  of  446  pages/in  which  the  outstand- 
ing characterisdcs  and  rubrics  of  Egyptian  civilization  are  catalogued 
and  discussed,  -v^th  notes  and  outlines.  Th^  book  offers  a  very  con- 
venient survey  of  the  subject,  based  for  th/most  part  on  the  available 
monographs  and  spec^l  treatises  with  which  the  author  possesses  a  wide 
acquaintance.  This  trei^tise  is  intended  ^/specially  to  present  the  Egyp- 
tian people,  their  land  an^ulture,  ivovd  the  ^d  of  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
incoming  of  the  Greeks.  The  authorAas  wisely  chosen  to  offer  only  a 
very  brief  account  of  the  wrikmg  aad  language  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
perhaps  regrettable,  however,  tHat  the  limits  of  the  work  have  obliged 
him  to  treat  both  the  religion  ai)d\the  art  with  similar  brevity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  customs  and  usages  kre  more  fully  presented.  The  liter- 
ature is  very  fully  adduced  iii  footnote  citations,  for  there  are  probably 
few  scholars  who  have  so  'industriously\n^aintained  a  complete  zetteU 
hasten  of  the  current  literature  in  all  branc^s  as  Professor  Wiedermann 
has  done.  If  the  work  lacks  literary  charn^.and  readability,  we  must 
nevertheless  be  the  more  grateful  for  the  wide'range  of  citation  in  com- 
pact and  convenient  form  which  this  very  industriously  compiled  survey 
offers  us.     It  is  a  book  which  every  technical  librsiry  of  anthropology 

and  culture  history  will  find  indispensable.  \ 

/  James  H.  Breasted 

SOME  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Allen,  Glover  M.  Dogs  of  the  American  Aborigines  (Bulletin  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  vol.  lxiii, 

no.  9,  1920,  pp.  43i-5i7>  12  pis.). 

Czekanowski,  Jan.  Wissenschaftliche  Ergebnisse  der  Deutschen 
Zentral-Afrika-Expedition  1907-1908  unter  Fiihrung  Adolf  Friedrichs, 
Herzogs  zu  Mecklenburg.  Band  vi,  Forschungen  im  Nil-Kongo-Zwisch- 
engebiet.  Erster  Teil :  Ethnographic,  Zwischenseengebiet  Mpororo- 
Ruanda.  Leipzig:  Klinkhardt  and  Biermann,  1917.  xvi,  412  pp.,  2 
maps,  4  pis.,  186  figs.,  14  PP-  of  music. 
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the  point  of  unscholarlinessV  The  specialist  in  the  history  of  any  system 
of  writing  will  derive  littleNirom  the  book,  yet  as  a  work  of  general 
reference  it  forms  a  valuable  ^addition  to  any  library.  Doubtful  points 
are  never  forced  into  a  theory ;\here^is  no  dogmatizing;  clearness,  bal- 
ance, and  interest  pervade  the  tre^ment.  The  work  seems  thoroughly 
accurate.  ./' 

One  third  of  the  volume  is  devotedXo  picture  writing,  a  third  to 
ideographic  and  mixed  systems,  a  third  to  the  alphabets,  much  as  in 
Clodd's  booklet.  The  post-Phoenician  alphabets  of  Asia  receive  bare 
mention.  A  modern  book  of  the  scope  and  quality  of  Isaac  Taylor's 
still  remains  a  need.  * 

A.  L.  Kroeber 
NpRTH  AMERICA 

*  * 

Zuni  Breadstuff,  Frank  Hamilton  Gushing.  (Indian  Notes  and 
Monographs,  vol.  8.)  New  York:  Museum  of  the  American  In- 
dian, Heye  Foundation,  1920,  673  pp. 

This  republication  of  the  greatest  of  Cushing's  works  makes  avail- 
able the  series  issued  in  The  Millstone  in  1884-85,  and  heretofore  acces- 
sible only  in  three  or  four  complete  copies.  Genius  and  phantast,  child 
and  amazing  observer.  Gushing  was  at  his  best  when  he  could  subdue 
his  imagination  to  his  eyes  and  ears;  and  that  he  has  done  here.  The 
book  fairly  reeks  of  Zuni.  Take  the  little  conversation  on  the  first  page, 
rendered  thus: 

Meal,  soft  corn-flour,  and  good  water  equally  I  mix;  then  stirring, 
red-pepper,  salt,  and  suet  I  put  in,  into  husks  I  roll  this,  into  an  oven  all- 
place  shutting  the  hole;  time  passed,  I  take  them  out.  Now  then,  for  eat- 
ing they  are  ready. 

This  is  absolutely  literal ;  and  the  Zuni  text  is  beyond  cavil. 

Formal  organization  of  treatment  is  as  wanting  as  one  expects  from 
Gushing;  but  there  is  full  compensation  in  the  vividness  of  the  narra- 
tions, the  pregnant  anecdotes,  the  interspersed  myths,  rituals,  and  pic- 
tures of  social  life.  Possibly  there  holds  of  this  volume,  too,  what 
vitiates  so  much  of  Gushing's  work  as  science :  that  one  must  himself 
know  the  people  to  distinguish  what  is  Zuni  and  what  is  Gushing.  But 
to  the  reviewer  at  least  there  seems  to  be  no  piece  of  writing  that 
renders  so  complete  and  true  and  powerful  an  impression  of  Zuni  as 
Breadstuff, 

A.  L.  Kroeber 
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Ancient  Dwellers  of  the  Southwest 


By  Don  Cadzow 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  moonshine  and  feud  belt  of 
the  Ozarks  to  the  hot  sands  of  our  American  desert, 
and  Turbyfill  and  I  figured  we  were  literally  jump- 
ing from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  when  we  received 
orders  to  join  an  expedition,  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 
early  last  spring,  to  assist  in  the  excavation  of  an 
ancient  pueblo  in  the  desert.  We  had  become  quite 
proficient  at 

dodging    the 
whizzing   bullets 
of  the  mountain- 
eers who  mistook 
us    for    **reven- 
oors'*   and   were 
beginning  to  feel 
quite  at  home  on 
the    ridges    and 
hogbacks  of  the 
Ozarks.       Our 
idea  of  the  des- 
ert was  a  lot  of 
hot     sand    cov- 
ered with  taran- 
tulas, horned 
toads  and  vicious 
rattlesnakes,  but 
orders  were  or- 
ders, so  we  sent 
for  a  new  supply 
of  snakebite  cure 
and   started    for 
the  southwest. 

Our  spirits  did 
not  rise  very 
mu<^h  when  we 
caught  our  first 
glimpse  of  the 
American  Desert 

from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Santa  Fe  train,  as  it  entered  New  Mexico. 
But  unlike  the  famous  cow-boy,  who  claimed  that  "God 
never  made  no  such  goldarn  country,"  we  figured  this 
barren  and  desolate  region  was  intended  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  after  a  few  weeks  on  the  desert,  decided  that 


it  was  an  "Indian  relic"  hunter's  paradise.  Ancient 
Indian  sites  abounded  on  almost  every  hilltop,  while 
specimens  by  the  thousand  could  be  found  by  digging 
for  them,  and  we,  being  archaeologists  in  search  of 
specimens,  donned  the  desert  khaki  and  dug  in.  It  was 
an  interesting  group  of  men  who  alighted  from  the 
train  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  early  in  June.    The  leader 

of  our  party, 
Mr.  F.  W. 
Hodge,  of  the 
Museum  of  the 
American  In- 
dian, was  a 
prominent  scien- 
tist and  an  old- 
timer  in  the 
Southwest  ;'there 
were  also  two 
representatives 

of    British    Mu- 
seums ;  a  doctor 
from  Boston ;  a 
world  -  roving 
moving    picture 
man ;  a  surveyor 
from     upstate 
New  York ;  the 
Tarheel,  and 
mvself  from  the 
Ozarks,    the 
Tropics,    the 
Arctic  and  other 
places ;  also  one 
Jewish    automo- 
bile      mechanic 
from  New  York 
City.  The  reason 
for    the    sudden 
popularity        of 
New  Mexico  to  scientific  men  was  the  finishing  up  of 
the  most  important  archeological   work   that  has  ever 
been    undertaken    in    North    America— the    uncovering 
of   the    historic    Indian    ruin   of    Hawikuh.      This    city 
was  the  capital  of  the  celebrated  seven  cities  of  Cibola 
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THE  EXCAVATED  KIVA,  OR  COUNCIL  HOUSE  OF  HAWIKUH,  IN 
WHICH  THE  CHIEF  PRIESTS  GATHERED  TO  DISCUSS  POLITICAL 
MATTERS.  OF  REMARKABLE  INTEREST  WERE  THE  GREAT  WOODEN 
BEAMS  WHICH  WERE  UNCOVERED  AND  OF  WHICH  CAREFUL  SCI- 
ENTIFIC   EXAMINATION    IS    BEING    MADE 
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A     COMPLETE     VESSEL     FOUND     IN     THE     RUIN, 
PHOTOGRAPHED     IN     PROCESS    OF    EXCAVATION 


and  the  goal  of  the  Spanish 
explorers  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Our  party  carried  the  town 
of  Gallup  by  storm,  and 
shocked  the  natives  by  buying 
three  automobiles — and  paying 
cash  for  them.  But  regardless 
of  all  this  show  of  affluence 
when  the  outfit  was  finally 
assembled,  one  of  the  two 
cooks  previously  arranged  for 
by  mail  was  missing.  I  did 
not  blame  him  for  deserting 
after  he  had  had  a  look  at  his 
companions-to-be  with  their 
hair  shaved  off  and  several 
days'  growth  of  beard  on  their 
faces.  They  were  all  prepar- 
ing to  resist  sunburn  and  heat, 
and  were  a  hard-looking  lot. 
The  remaining  cook  decided  to 
take  a  chance  on  it  alone,  and 
the  party  started  for  the  In- 
dian pueblo  of  Zuni,  fitty  miles 
from  the  railroad. 


We  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  valley  of  Cibola 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  It  was  a  view  that  shall 
ever  remain  in  my  memory ;  the  flat-topped  adobe  houses 
of  the  village  were  almost  crimson  while  the  sun  shone 
on  them,  and  gradually  turned  to  maroon  and  violet- 
gray  as  the  light  dimmed,  finally  melting  into  the  fore- 
ground and  disappearing. 

We  spent  our  first  night  in  the  desert  at  the  village 
of  Zuni.  And  the  following  day  arrangements  were 
made  by  ]\Ir.  Hodg£  for  his  Indian  workmen  to  report, 
and  we  proceeded  to  our  objective — the  ruin  of  Hawikuh, 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Zuni.  In  a 
grove  of  cedars  near  the  ruin  we  erected  our  camp,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  work  was  going  full  blast,  for  we 
were  going  to  try  and  finish  the  research  work  that  had 
been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Hodge  for  six  years. 

The  excavation  of  Hawikuh  has  added  a  new  page  to 
early  American  history,  and  has  verified  the  writings  of 
Spanish  explorers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  ancient 
ruin  was  the  goal  of  the  Spanish  Conquerors  in  this  part 
of  North  America,  for  it  was  the  capital  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola,  and  it  was  the  reputed  wealth  of  Cibola 
that  brought  the  conquistadores  northward  across  the 
desert  on  their  quest  for  gold. 

The  twenty  workmen  employed  on  the  ruin  were  all 
Indians,  and  a  very  friendly  and  cheerful  lot.  They 
seem  to  know  that  the  men  who  delve  into  the  old  houses 
of  their  people  have  nothing  but  their  best  interests  at 
heart.  When  the  work  was  first  started  at  Hawikuh  in 
1916,  some  of  the  Indian  priests  objected  to  the  scientists 
removing  the  bones  of  their  ancestors;  but  these  men 
were  soon  won  over,  and  a  few  of  the  strongest  objectors 
became  the  most  valued  employees,  and   gave   informa- 


r 
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tion  regarding  ceremonial  spec- 
imens found  in  the  ruin,  that 
could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  any  but  high  priests. 

Life  under  canvas  in  the 
desert  was  not  without  its 
humorous  and  serious  sides. 
Even  in  a  large,  luxurious 
camp  such  as  we  had  in  Hawi- 
kuh, the  **sidewinder"  rattle- 
snake would  find  his  way.  One 
was  discovered  in  the  "Tar- 
heers''  laundry  bag,  and  for  a 
week  afterwards  he  wished  he 
was  back  in  No'th  Ca'lina. 

Vic,  the  auto  mechanic,  had 
troubles  of  his  own.  He  as- 
pired to  be  a  cow-boy.  He 
knew  what  a  cow-boy  should 
do,  just  how  he  should  dress, 
and    everything  —  hadn't    he 

seen  every  one  of  Tom  Mix's  pictures  that  had  been 
shown  on  '*Thoid  Avenoo,''  New  York  for  the  past  five 
years?  The  broad-brimmed  Stetson,  chaps,  spurs,  and 
high-heeled  boots  were  easy  to  buy,  and  soon  we  had 
a  cowboy  in  camp.  But  a  cowboy  must  have  a  horse, 
so  the  Indians  brought  a  horse  for  their  friend,  "Chipi," 
the  Porcupine,  as  they  renamed  Vic.  After  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  chassis  of  the  "Hay  burner,''  Vic  in- 
quired if  he  had  a  full  tank,  and,  being  assured  by  the 
Indians  that  he  had  been  fed,  mounted  the  saddle,  used 
his  spurs  for  a  starter,  and  ambled  forth  in  search  of 
adventure.  The  first  mile  was  easy,  and  gaining  con- 
fidence in  himself,  the  cowboy  put  the  spurs  to  his  pony 
in  approved  "western  story"  style.     The  faithful  pinto 
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leaped  to  obey  the  spurs,  but  Vic  did  not  leap  with  him. 
He  remained  where  the  leap  began,  descending  grace- 
fully into  a  clump  of  pear  cactus.     Liniment  and  thorn- 
pulling  occupied  the  cowboy  for  several  days  thereafter. 
The  Zuni  Indians,  who  occupied  the  Pueblo  of  Hawi- 
kuh at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  among  the  first 
Indians  north  of   the   Rio   Grande   to  meet   white  men, 
and  the  meeting  was  not  a  pleasant  one  for  the  Indians. 
The  first  foreigner  to  step  into  the  peaceful  Zuni  valley 
was   Estevanico,   a  negro,   who   had   traveled   northward 
in  1539  from  the  City  of  Mexico  with  Fray  Marcos  of 
Niza,   to   explore   the   unknown    country    which    is    now 
New  Mexico.     The  negro  had  been   sent  ahead  by  the 
friar    to    prepare    the    way.      But    contrary    to    instruc- 
tions,  he   traveled    far   in   ad- 
vance and  reached  the  country 
called     "Shiwinockwim,"     the 
land  that  produces  flesh,  far  in 
advance  of  Fray  Marcos.  Este- 
vanico   posed    as    a    medicine 
man  when  he  arrived  at  Hawi- 
kuh,  but    evidently   could   not 
make  good,  for  he  was  killed 
by  the  Zuni.  Some  of  the  Pima 
Indians,  who  had  accompanied 
the  negro,  escaped  and  notified 
Fray   Marcos  of  the  death  of 
his  courier,  but   regardless   of 
the    danger,    the    brave    friar 
traveled    on,   and   a    few    days 
after    the    murder,    viewed    the 
Zuni   valley   from  an  adjacent 
height.      He   took    formal   pos- 
session of  the  new  country  in 
the   name  of   Spain,  and   has- 
tened   back    to    the    City    of 
Mexico.     Fray   Marcos,   with- 
out   having    seen    all    of    the 
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seven  cities  of  Cibola  in  the  Zuni  valley,  and  depending 
upon  the  stories  the  Pimas  had  told  him,  presented  a 
glowing  report  of  the  new  kingdom,  declaring  the  na- 
tives used  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  decorated  their 
walls  with  precious  jewels. 

Viceroy  Mendoza  of  New  Spain,  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm at  the  report  of  riches  in  the  northern  country, 
organized  an  expedition  under  General  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  de  Coronado,  which,  for  wealth  of  equipment,  and 
for  the  prominence  of  the  men  who  accompanied  it,  has 
never  been  equaled  in  the  annals  of  American  explora- 
tion. Guided  by  Fray  Marcos,  the  expedition  departed 
from  Compostela,  February  23rd,  1540,  and  reached 
Culiacan,  March  28th.  In  April  General  Coronado  de- 
parted from  the  latter  place  with  seventy-five  picked 
horsemen,  leaving  the  main  force  to  follow.  He  reached 
Hawikuh,  which  he  named   Grenada,   on   July   7,   1540. 


Indian  villages  in  their  hopeless  search  for  wealth, 
and  finally  in  1541  the  whole  expedition  returned  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  a  failure. 

One  day,  while  digging  in  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  rooms  excavated  at  the  ruin,  we  found  an  old 
style  Spanish  spur  that  had  undoubtedly  jingled 
on  the  heel  of  some  blue-blooded,  swash-buckling  cava- 
lier. 

Under  the  fallen  walls  of  the  ancient  church  which 
we  excavated,  near  an  adobe  altar,  a  workman  one  day 
came  upon  a  skeleton.  Probably  that  of  one  of  the  old 
Franciscans  who  had  died  to  advance  his  faith.  For  the 
church,  built  here  by  the  missionary  priests,  was  burned 
by  the  Apache  Indians  in  the  year  1670,  when  they 
sacked  Hawikuh  and  killed  the  priests  and  many  Zunis. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  event  that  the  city  was  entirely 
abandoned,  and  the  sandstorms  of  the  desert  springtime 
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The  Indians  showing  hostility,  the  place  was  stormed  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  inhabitants  were  routed  after 
Coronado  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  attack,  when  he 
was  struck  by  stones  thrown  from  the  housetops  by  the 
defenders  of  the  doomed  pueblo. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  the  seven  cities 
of  Cibola,  they  soon  discovered  that  the  magnificent 
kingdom  with  its  cities  filled  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  was  only  a  group  of  ordinary  Indian  pueblos, 
and  the  disappointed  Coronado  was  moved  to  declare  in 
his  official  reix)rt  that  Fray  Marcos  had  **said  the  truth 
in  nothing  that  he  reported.'*  Exploring  parties  traveled 
in  various  directions  from  Hawikuh,  nowhere  finding 
the  expected  wealth,  but  always  encouraged  by  news 
of  what  was  just  beyond.  Captain  Cardinas  journeyed 
westward  from  the  pueblo,  and  was  the  first  white  man 
to  see  and  record  the  wonders  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
of    the    Colorado.      Other    forces    explored    the   various 


had  gradually  covered  the  historic  pueblo,  until  Mr. 
Hodge  began  his  archeological   investigations. 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular  objects  recovered  from 
the  ruin  were  turquoise  mosaics,  beautiful  breast  orna- 
ments, wooden  combs,  pendants  and  ear  tablets  all  en- 
crusted with  this  semiprecious  stone,  were  excavated  and 
preserved.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  turquoise  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valued  posses- 
sions of  the  Zuni.  The  perfect  colored  stone  they  call 
the  male,  the  ofif-colored,  the  female.  And  the  soft  blue 
of  the  stone  symbolizes  the  upper  world,  or  heaven  to 
these  Indians. 

The  most  important  discovery  made  at  Hawikuh,  how- 
ever, was  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  types  of 
earthenware  vessels  made  by  the  ancient  Zuni.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  beautifully  decorated  pottery  ves- 
sels were  recovered  from  the  ruin,  and  on  these  water 
jars,  bowls  and  dippers,   one  finds  the  true   art  of   an- 
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SKIDDING  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  SCIENCE 

By  F.  W.  HODGE 

MUSEUM  OP  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN,  HEYE  FOUNDATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


Every  student  of  science  has  doubtless  been  confronted  at  times 
with  testimony  so  indisputable  as  to  give  more  than  reasonable  sup- 
port in  formulating  a  working  hypothesis;  but  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance pointing  to  the  extreme  care  that  should  be  exercised  in 
developing  a  scientific  theory  than  one  which  recently  came  within 
the  experience  of  a  fellow-student  and  myself  respecting  a  subject 
of  Southwestern  archeology  and  ethnology.  The  story  runs  in  this 
fashion : 

In  1893  an  Indian  agent  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
visited  Zuni,  where  he  was  given  several  small  terracotta  heads 
typical  of  thousands  that  have  been  unearthed  at  San  Juan  Teoti- 
huacan,  Mexico,  about  1,500  miles  away.  The  heads  were  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  large  block  of  adobe  that 
had  served  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  old  Franciscan  church  at 
Zuni,  built  about  1692,  but  which  had  been  broken  open  during 
the  process  of  repairing  the  edifice.  The  agent  frankly  admitted 
that  he  was  not  present  when  the  heads  were  found,  but  that  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection  they  were  given  to  him  by  a  Presby- 
terian missionary,  resident  among  the  Zuni  Indians  at  that  time. 
In  sending  the  specimens  as  a  gift  to  my  friend  and  confrere  in 
1914,  the  agent  wrote  that  the  large  adobe  block  had  been  made 
hollow  and  the  objects  placed  therein  in  a  rough  box  or  receptacle 
which  had  practically  disappeared  through  decay.  In  addition  to 
the  heads  there  were  other  Indian  objects,  such  as  arrowheads  and 
small,  rude  stone  hatchets.  The  missionary,  according  to  the  story, 
kept  some  of  the  heads  and  brought  the  others  to  the  agent  in  the 
belief  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  her  some  information  as  to 
their  origin.  The  agent  also  expressed  the  belief  that  the  heads 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  light  had  it  not  been  that  the 
block  of  adobe  in  which  they  were  found  was  so  large  that  it  was 
broken  to  pieces  in  order  that  it  might  be  hauled  away. 

So  much  for  the  agent's  account,  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
verisimilitude  except  in  a  couple  of  minor  particulars,  namely :  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  one  would  ask  an  Indian  agent  for  in- 
formation respecting  things  Indian ;  and  we  are  left  to  surmise  why 
a  few  pagan  articles  were  found  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  sacred  accompaniments  that  one  would  expect  to 
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find  in  the  cornerstone  of  a  Christian  edifice.  Yet  it  does  not 
require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  assume  that  the  Fran- 
ciscans  exercised  that  liberal  spirit  toward  the  Indians  which  won 
their  friendship  and  their  aid,  especially  in  the  erection  of  their 
churches  and  monasteries;  therefore,  it  seemed  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  Spanish  missionaries 
were  prompted  to  offer  concessions  to  the  natives,  even  to  the  extent 
suggested ;  whereas  the  absence  of  Christian  articles  might  be  ac- 
counted  for  either  by  decay  or  because  the  Indian  agent,  not  having 
been  present,  was  not  informed  of  them. 

In  any  event,  this  fly  in  the  ointment  will  perhaps  seem  to  the 
layman  of  minor  importance  by  comparison  with  the  occurrence, 
at  all,  of  Mexican  objects  in  a  New  Mexican  pueblo  so  far  from 
their  place  of  origin.    Yet,  Indian  artifacts  traveled  vast  distances. 
Catlinite  found  its  way  through  channels  of  trade  from  the  present 
Pipestone  County,  Minnesota,  to  tribes  living  hundreds  of  miles 
away ;  obsidian  from  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  has  been  discov- 
ered  in  Ohio  mounds ;  turquois,  evidently  from  New  Mexico,  has 
been  found  in  Mississippi  diggings;  objects  of  copper  from  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  unearthed  from  sites  of  Indian 
settlements  in  the  southeastern  states,   and  Pacific  coast  shells 
occasion  no  surprise  when  recovered  in  the  course  of  excavation 
of  ancient  Pueblo  villages  in  the  arid  region  of  our  southwest, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  source  of  supply ;  while  conchs  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  often  encountered  among  archeological 
remains  far  inland,  not  to  mention  dentalium-shells  which  found 
their  way  from  Pacific  shores  to  the  Arikara  of  North  Dakota,  who 
also  received  plant  products  by  trade  from  southern  Arizona  and 

New  Mexico. 

But  we  have  more  direct  evidence  of  contact  between  Zuiii  and 
Indians  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  which  might  not  unreasonably 
have  accounted  for  the  presence  of  Mexican  artifacts  so  far  from 
home  as  the  cornerstone  of  a  Zufii  church. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  year  1542,  we  will  find  that  when  Francisco 
Vasquez  Coronado  reached  the  Zuni  pueblos  with  his  army  on  the 
return  journey  to  Mexico,  he  *' rested  before  starting  across  the 
wilderness,  because  this  was  the  last  of  the  settlements  in  that 
country.  The  whole  country  was  left  well  disposed  and  at  peace, 
and  several  of  our  Indian  allies  remained  there/'  Forty-one  years 
later,  Antonio  de  Espejo  reached  Zuiii  from  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
he  found  crosses  erected,  ''and  here  we  found  three  Christian 
Indians,  who  said  their  names  were  Andres  of  Cuyuacan,  Gaspar 
of  Mexico,  and  Anton  of  Guadalajara,  and  stated  that  they  had 
come  with  the  said  Governor  Francisco  Vasquez  [Coronado] .    We 
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instructed  them  again  in  the  Mexican  tongue,  which  they  had 
almost  forgotten." 

This  testimony  is  suflBcient  to  show  that  there  had  been  contact 
between  Zuiii  and  Indians  of  Mexico  in  the  earliest  historical 
period,  and  further  communication  was  had  when  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers who  followed  Coronado  and  Espejo  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  wended  their  way,  with  Indian  companions, 
from  the  Valley  of  Mexico  to  the  far-off  Pueblo  country  in  the 
north.  Indeed,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  a  considerable  body 
of  the  earliest  New  Mexico  colonists  was  composed  of  Tlascalan 
or  other  Mexican  Indians  who  were  established  in  a  ward  of  Santa 
Fe  known  as  Analco,  and  that  San  Miguel  Chapel,  still  in  use, 
was  erected  for  them. 

If  further  evidence  of  the  contact  were  needed,  it  might  be  added 
that  during  the  progress  of  excavation  by  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  of  the  ruined  Zuni  pueblo 
of  Hawikuh,  with  its  church  and  monastery,  there  were  recovered 
various  objects  introduced  from  Mexico,  most  of  them  of  European 
origin  and  of  the  mission  period  of  1629-1670;  but  copper  bells 
of  Mexican  Indian  manufacture  and  an  earthenware  pot-cover, 
painted  in  typically  Mexican  Indian  designs,  have  also  been  found. 
So  much  for  theory,  which  thus  far  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well 
substantiated  to  warrant  belief  in  the  finding  of  the  terracotta 
heads  in  the  Zuiii  church. 

But  fortunately  the  writer  knew  the  missionary,  whose  name  the 
Indian  agent  could  not  recall,  as  a  lady  who  reestablished  the  Pres- 
byterian mission  and  school  at  Zuiii  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  spend- 
ing many  years  there.  And,  even  more  fortunately,  she  is  still  a 
resident  of  New  Mexico,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  memory  even 
after  a  lapse  of  31  years.  The  result  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  shed 
such  light  on  the  reputed  finds  as  to  dissipate  completely  the  story 
of  the  agent  as  well  as  the  theory  built  on  his  statement,  which  we 
do  not  question  was  made  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 

The  cause  of  all  the  contention  is  due  to  a  reprobate  relation  of 
Palowahtiwa,  the  brother,  by  adoption,  of  the  late  Frank  Hamilton 
Gushing,  who,  as  an  ethnologist  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
spent  nearly  five  years  at  Zuiii,  from  1879  to  1884.  When  Gushing 
finally  left  Zuiii  during  the  operations  of  the  Hemenway  Archeolog- 
ical Expedition  in  1888,  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  returning; 
but  the  opportunity  never  came,  and  his  belongings  remained  in 
the  home  he  had  built,  only  to  be  looted  long  afterward  by  the 
native  of  whom  mention  has  been  made. 

This  Indian  one  day  brought  to  the  Presbyterian  missionary, 
for  sale,  a  box  of  little  terracotta  heads  which  he  claimed  to  have 
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found  in  an  ancient  ruin  near  the  farming  village  of  Ojo  Caliente, 
which  corresponds  in  locality  with  the  ancient  Hawikuh.  Knowing 
of  ihe  existence  of  this  ruin,  and  fully  believing  the  Indian's 
plausible  yarn,  the  missionary  purchased  the  lot  of  objects,  and 
believes  that  others  may  have  been  given  or  sold  to  the  agent ;  but 
never  to  her  knowledge  has  the  cornerstone  of  the  churqh  been 

disturbed. 

Wishing  to  have  an  expression  of  expert  opinion  of  the  ' '  find, 
the  missionary  took  most  of  the  specimens  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington  in  1893,  when  she  went  east  to  attend 
the  World's  Exposition  in  Chicago.  Here  she  met  Gushing,  to 
whom  she  gave  an  account  of  how,  when,  and  where  she  had  pro- 
cured the  heads,  and  who  recalled  that  they  had  been  given  to  him 
'*by  a  visiting  professor,"  whom  I  surmise  to  have  been  the  late 
Adolf  F.  Bandelier.  The  visitor  had  obtained  the  objects  in  Mexico, 
and  on  his  way  home  had  stopped  at  Zuiii  and  left  them  with  his 
host.  The  missionary,  now  learning  of  their  true  ownership  for 
the  first  time,  left  the  little  collection  with  Gushing,  expressing  her 
regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  return  also  the  rest  of  his  belong- 
ings which  she  feared  were  being  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 
Indeed,  during  the  following  autumn  the  family  of  the  man  who 
had  sold  the  little  heads  to  the  missionary  offered  other  articles 
which  evidently  belonged  to  Gushing,  which  she,  of  course,  refused 

to  purchase. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  or  in  the  following  spring,  the  Indian 
agent  visited  Zuni,  and  on  ''displaying  formidable  weapons''  the 
Indians  thought  it  discreet  to  evade  a  charge  of  theft  by  placing 
in  the  agent's  hands  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  thereby  unconsciously 
lighting  the  fuse  that,  after  more  than  thirty  years,  has  resulted  in 
the  explosion  of  a  very  pretty  theory,  built  on  the  most  plausible 
testimony,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  terracotta  heads. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  the  student  to  skid 
on  the  road  to  science,  even  after  using  every  care. 
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14.     THE  OPERATION   OF   SOCIAL  FORCES  AS   IL- 
LUSTRATED  IN  A  STUDY  OF  ZUNI  HOUSEHOLDS 

Ruth  L.  Bunzel 

Among  primitive  peoples,  as  among  ourselves,  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  has  a  dynamic  as  well  as  a  purely  formal  aspect. 
Social  life  in  any  group  represents  a  more  or  less  stable  equi- 
librium between  conflicting  forces.  Under  the  auspiees  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  an  investigation  was  under- 
taken to  study  the  character  of  these  forces  among  the  Zuni 
Indians,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  our  aboriginal  groups. 

In  contrast  to  other  parts  of  North  America,  the  genius 
of  pueblo  culture  is  collectivism.  The  operation  of  social  forces 
is,  therefore,  best  studied  in  group  activities,  especially  those 
of  the  basic  social  group,  the  household.  Ten  households,  com- 
prising a  representative  sampling  were  studied  intensively  as 
economic,  social  and  ceremonial  units,  and  as  collections  of 
individuals  living  under  conditions  of  delicate  adjustment. 
Through  adoption  into  a  large  and  influential  household  and 
complete  participation  in  all  its  activities  the  investigator  was 
privileged  to  observe  from  the  inside  these  activities  and  ad- 
justments. 

The  Zuni  household  consists  of  a  matriarchal  family  oc- 
cupying a  single  house.  Economically  it  forms  a  communistic 
unit,  which  holds  property  jointly,  and  to  which  all  members  have 
definite  obligations.  Each  member  has  economic  obligations  to 
groups  of  a  different  character,  and  the  adjustment  of  these 
conflicting  obligations  forms  his  most  pressing  economic  prob- 
lem. 

Personal  relations  between  members  are  conditioned  by 
matrilocal  residence  and  impermanence  of  marriage.  The  align- 
ment in  the  household  is  between  the  united  blood  kin  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  various  males  who  have  married  into  the 
group.  This  situation  creates  psychological  conflicts  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Household 
administration  is  marked  by  a  strongly  negative  attitude  towards 
leadership.  Nowhere  is  the  diffusion  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility more  marked  than  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  supplement  the  study  of  these 
households  by  biographical  studies  of  individuals,  but  this  ma- 
terial is  not  available  in  a  community  whose  principal  social 
attitude  is  the  negation  of  personality.  We  offer  instead  the 
biographies  of  households  as  possibly  being  more  truly  represen- 
tative of  the  social  forces  that  hold  Zuni  society  in  the  complex 
forms  with  which  ethnologists  are  familiar. 
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uals  of  Leidy's  proteus,  or  probably  a  varietal 
strain  of  this  species  in  which  the  nucleus 
readily  becomes  folded.  (Penard  does  not  dis- 
cuss anywhere  to  my  knowledge  the  fact  that 
Leidy  speaks  repeatedly  of  a  discoid  nucleus 
in  A.  proteu^ 

the  rules  of  priority  of  the  In- 
le,  therefore,  Zieidy's  (really 
proteus  mim  stand  for  the 
a  discoi^nucleus  and  longi- 
tudinal ectoplaAaic  ridgdT  and  grooves  on  the 
pseudopods.  Tiis  lea^s  Penard's  proteus — 
the  ameba  withfian  proid  nucleus — ^without  a 
name,  the  namdL  pfoteus  having  been  pre- 
empted by  Pallas  ^pd  Leidy.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose the  name  dimia  for  this  species. 

This  then  cl^l  up  the  confusion  arising 
out  of  observa.^onl  and  descriptions  relating 
to  A,  proteus  fts  recorded  by  Leidy  and  Penard; 
but  in  the  p|^gress  ai  my  work  in  this  connec- 
tion some  dew  observations  were  made  which 
may  propgrly  be  incorporated  in  this  summary. 
To  wif:  I  found  that  the  species  proteus  as 
Leidy  (described  it  m^  be  divided  into  two 
species^  one  of  which  i A  larger  than  the  other 
and  always  exhibits  moisp  or  less  conspicuous 
longitudinal  ridges  and  hooves  on  the  pseudo- 
pods  and  frequently  sho\l!p  folds  on  the  nu- 
cleus;  while  the  other  aiid  smaller  species 
never  shows  ridges  or  grooves  on  the  pseudo- 
pods  nor  is  the  nucleus  eveir  folded.  From 
Leidy's  figures  and  descriptions  it  is  evident 
that  the  former  species — the  one  showing 
ridges  and  grooves — was  considered  by  him 
the  typical  proteus,  and  this  name  should 
therefore  be  retained  for  this  ameba  according 
to  the  code.  For  the  other  species  I  propose 
the  name  discoides. 

Amoeba  proteus  then  is  recognized  readily 
by  the  presence  of  longitudinal  ridges  and 
grooves  on  the  pseudopods.  A,  duhia  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  possession  of  an  ovoid 
nucleus.  A,  discoides  is  recognized  by  a  dis- 
coid nucleus  and  the  absence  of  folds  and 
grooves  on  the  pseudopods.  Any  ameba  in 
normal  condition  belonging  to  either  of  these 
three  species  may  be  readily  recognized  in  the 
living  condition  imder  360  diameters'  magni- 
fication, according  to  the  characters  here  enu- 


merated. Of  these  three  species  proteus  and 
duhia  are  the  larger  and  the  more  common, 
while  discoides  is  somewhat  smaller  and  less 
common,  so  fai?^s  my  experience  goes. 

These  findings  lare  based  <m  individual  pedi- 
grees rimning  for  Inwards  of  a  hundred  gen- 
erations each  for  phdeus  and  duhia  and  for 
about  forty  genemtio^s  of  discoides,  includ- 
ing always  a  nmnber  o^  collateral  lines.  Nu- 
merous individuals  from  wild  cultures  from 
various  localities  were  examined  and  com- 
pared with  tte  pedigreed  stock.  There  is  much 
greater  permanency  in  the  so-called  proto- 
plasmic characters  than  is  commonly  realized. 

This  is  a  brief  and  doubtless  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory summary  of  the  work  on  these 
amebas,  but  for  fuller  details  and  drawings 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  paper, 
which  I  hope  may  soon  be  found  and  published. 


A.  A.   SCHAEFFER 


University  of  Tennessee 


ZUNI    INOCULATIVE    MAGIC 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sympathetic 
magic  at  Zuni.  I  shall  give  only  instances  of 
that  subdivision  of  the  homeopathic  variety 
which  may  be  called  magical  inoculation.  It 
is  a  form,  as  it  were,  of  discharming.  Instead 
of  applying  a  bit  of  the  analogous  thing  to 
produce  an  analogy,  the  direct  form  of  home- 
opathy, a  bit  is  applied  to  overcome  the  anal- 
ogy, the  principle  obviously  of  inoculation. 

Birthmarks  and  malformations  are  accounted 
for  by  the  Zuni  as  due  to  parental,  for  the 
most  part  paternal,  carelessness  during  the 
pregnancy,  the  result  of  the  expectant  father 
taking  part  in  a  ceremonial  or  hunting  rab- 
bits or  prairie  dogs  or  other  animals  or  killing 
a  snake.  The  child  will  be  marked  in  some 
way  like  the  ceremonial  mask  or  spotted  like 
a  snake  or  according  to  the  injury  suffered  by 
the  quarry,  blinded  or  maimed.  A  medicine 
member  of  the  Ne'wekwe  or  Galaxy  Fraternity 
told  me  that  at  birth  the  forehead  and  chest 
of  his  son  had  had  the  print  of  an  entrail — 
preoccupation  with  the  entrails  of  animals  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Ne'wekwe  Fraternity, 
and  this  man  had  in  fact  taken  part  in  a  fra- 
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temity  ceremonial  before  the  birth  of  his  son. 
The  head  of  the  daughter  of  this  once  birth- 
marked  man  was  a  bit  flattened  on  one  side. 
It  was  flattened,  believed  her  grandfather,  be- 
cause her  father  would  go  prairie-dog  hunt- 
ing before  her  birth  and  he  always  shot  his 
prairie-dogs  in  the  head. 

Now  the  cures  for  birthmarks  or  malforma- 
tions are,  the  cause  being  a  ceremonial,  to  put 
on  the  ceremonial  mask  in  question  and  dance 
hard  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  subsequently 
rubbing  the  sweat  of  one's  body  on  to  the 
child;  and,  the  cause  being  a  hunted  animal, 
to  hunt  the  same  animal  and  rub  its  blood  on 
the  child.  Similarly,  to  cure  an  infant  of  cry- 
ing incessantly — it  cries  because  its  back  pains 
and  its  bacl^  pains  because  before  its  birth  its 
father  has  overdriven  his  horses,  belaying  them 
presumably  on  the  back — to  cure  it  one  must 
drive  a  team  hard  and  rub  on  to  the  child's 
back  the  sweat  from  under  their  collar  or  some 
piece  of  their  harness. 

If  a  child  becomes  deaf — cases  of  deafness 
at  birth  are  unknown — it  is  because  during  her 
pregnancy  its  mother  stole.  To  cure  the  child 
she  must  steal  again  and  burning  the  object 
stolen  puts  its  ashes  into  the  ears  of  the  child. 
If  the  cord  of  a  new-born  infant  "  runs,"  it  is 
because  one  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake 
has  been  present  in  the  room.  That  person 
should  be  found  and  then  four  times  he  should 
wave  some  ashes  around  the  heads  of  mother 
and  child.    Otherwise  the  child  will  die. 

The  deer-hunter  who  sees  a  buck  and  doe 
together  and  the  buck  mount  the  doe,  knows 
that  by  this  token  the  deer  are  "  telling  "  him 
of  what  is  happening  at  home.  His  faithless 
wife  is  far  from  "  staying  still "  in  the  house 
she  should  leave  but  once,  at  noon  time,  for 
water,  while  her  husband  is  off  hunting.  It 
becomes  his  business,  therefore,  to  shoot  the 
deer  and  take  out  their  hearts.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  will  find  his  wife  and  her  lover 
sick.  To  cure  them,  if  he  pity  them,  he  will 
have  to  rub  them  with  deer  heart  made  up  into 
a  ball  with  meal,  rubbing  the  woman  with  the 
heart  of  the  doe,  the  man  with  the  heart  of  the 
buck. 

Should  a  person  be  struck  or  shocked  by 


lightning,  he  or  she  must  be  given  some  rain 
water  of  that  same  storm  to  drink,  rain  water 
plus  black  beetle  and  suet.  Otherwise  the 
person  will  "  dry  up  "  and  die.^  About  three 
years  ago  a  certain  house  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  was  struck.  The  three  women  in  it 
neglected  to  take  the  prescribed  drink.  To-day 
the  three  are  dead,  two  dying  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  third  this  summer. 

Should  a  person  in  dying  "frighten"  any 
one,  from  the  head  of  his  corpse  a  lock  of  hair 
is  cut.  The  hair  is  burned  and  the  smoke  of 
it  is  inhaled  by  the  person  who  has  been  upset. 
This  practise,  however,  is  uncommon.^ 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  LATERAL  VISION  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  ORIENTATION 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  tlmt  binoc- 
ular vision  gives  to  human  beings  a/means  of 
determining    the    relative    distan^s    between 
near-by  objects,  as  well  as  thy  distances  of 
these  objects\from  the  observe^    The  basis  of 
this  power  liete  in  seeing  theybjects  from  two 
points  of  view,   giving   a   sjKereoscopic   effect, 
which,  ho  wove  A  is  decreasirfely  effective  as  the 
objects  are  removed  from  Ahe  eyes.     It  is  ap- 
parently partly  l!be  decreiising  stereoscopic  ef- 
fect with  increasing  dislfeince  which  forms  the 
basis  of  measurem^t;  iand  partly  a  judgment 
of  distance  in  some  Wjfy  through  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  ey#^  and  those  governing  the 
accommodation  of  t^e'^enses.     The  power  of 
measuring    distancrf  by  Jbinocular   vision    is, 
however,  scarcely  OTfective''^t  distances  greater 
than  four  or  five  mundred  ie^.    It  is  entirely 

1  The  expeTienct  qualifies  a  survivor  for  becom- 
ing a  doctor.  One  of  the  present  tenientes  or 
members  of  th^  governor's  staff  or  council  is  a 

lightning-strucV  doctor. 

2  Mrs.  Stevei^son  's  description  of  this  practise  is 
somewhat  different,  remaining,  however,  one  may 
infer,  an  illustrative  of  inoculation  magic.  "If  a 
person  takes  a  bit  of  hair  of  a  deceased  friend, 
burns  it,  and  inhales  the  smoke  he  will  have  good 
health  and  not  die,  but  go  to  sleep  and  thus  pass 
on  to  Ko'thluwa'la ' '  ("The  Zufii  Indians,''  p. 
309,  XXIII.  (1901-02),  Am.  Bep.  Bur.  Amer. 
EthnoU). 
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TRIBE  LISTS 


Achoirawan  and  Atsooka-an  (?it  "River.  Fall  Fiver,  Hat  Creek, 

and  Dixie  Valley  Kegion) 

Athapa3kan...Not  including  Hoopah,  Hwilkut,  Mawenok,  Tochil- 

pe  keah-hahng  (Kahto)  or  Tolowa  (or  Huss). 

Bettol  (Pettol)... See  Matter  (^a~\oV)  • 

Cahuilla 

Cherrareko 

Chen-po-sel   (Long  Valley  Win) 

Chumashan 

D£^- ch in- chin- ne 

Enneaen 

Hoopah  (Tin-nung-'hen-na-o) 

Hus  s   (Hah- wun- kwut ) 

Hwilkut     CT?e.<iwoo(i   C^teV) 

Kahto' (To-ke-ah-hahng)   .. .Long  Valley .Mendicino  Co. 

KajQi-me-i   (Diegueno) 

Karok   (Klamath  River) 

TTar-rah-ko-hah  (Klamath  River) 

Klamath     (Klarr.ath  Lakes)  • 

Konomeho     (Salmon  River) 

Ko-roo     (Sacramento  River,  Princeton  to  Colusa) 

Le-kah-te-wut     (Marin  Co.) 

Lo-lahn-kok  (So  Fk  Eel  River) 

Mattol  (Bettol,  Pettol) 

Mewko  (Lower  San  Joaquin  &  Lelta  Region; 

Mfewuk 

l.'idoo 
"modlok. 


> 


(Tribe  Lisf.s)  2 

T^ohinean 

Monache  (Owens  Valley  and  W  slope  Sierra  Nevada) 

Nek-kan-ni 

Ner-er-ner     (Coast  Humbolt  Co. ,  Gold  Bluff  to  Little  River) 

Mom-lak-ke     (Elder  Creek  to  Stony  Creek) 

Nost-se  or  Yah- hah     (eastern  fthills  Sacramento  Yal.) 

No-to-mus-se 

O-kwahn-oo-tsoo   (S,  k  E  Mt.   Shasta) 


0-'^^ 


e.7it-Vi 


Olaraentko  (Bode6a  Bay) 

Olhofiean  (SF  Bay-Monterey) 

00-kot-on-tel-kah  (Coast,  10-Mile  Riv.  to  Usol) 

Patwin  (Sacr.  Riv;  below  Celuaa) 

Pa-kan-e-pul. . .see  Tu-bot-e-lob-e-la  (Kern  "^al.) 

Piute  (CaUf-Mev.  border) 

Northern  Piute   (W  Hev.  h  E  Calif.) 

Pivumko  or  Luiserlo   (including  Sovova) 

Po-lik-lah   (or  Yurok) 

Poo-e-win^ (Suisun  region) 


^ 


(3) 


Tnd.Voca\i3.&  Chkliata.DC  file.^'a^r  1^26. 


Yokuten 


Tukean 


Cho-e-nim-TTie 

&  on  same  blank 

Cho-ki-min-na 

«jhow-chil-lah  Yo-kotch  V^Vesno  Cr.) 
Chuck- chan- 36 
Ko3h-3ho-o 
Tael  dum-  ne 
Tah-che 
Tin-lin-ne 
Too-lol-min 
7/iktchumne 
Yowelraanne 
Yokut  dialect   (San  En-dgdio   ('Nancy') 


fli-yah-  kah-mah 
Oo-Ko-ton-til-lak-kiih 

(or  Coast  "Yuke" ) 
Yuke  (Pound  Valley) 
(00-kum-nom  &. 
Kootch-nom) 


Yuman 


Kcun-me-i  (Hex.  St  Calif. 

Mohave 

Yuma 


*Calif .  Vocabularies  collected  by  CiM    1^9  from  23  stocks 
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Win 
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•or-neisbr  McCloud  River  ^^K^-^^u:^^ 

Nan-noo-ta-we 


lapa  to  Berryessa  Valley.  Nan 
\   tii>Hohei»4ft»^"«4n  Kotena  Valley 


»Er-©p«t»'*4^ffao 


Win 
^in  1 

WintooivNoemuk  j 
Princeton' 


Yokut 

Yukean 

Yuiran 


Long  Valley  (Lake  Co.) 


Sacramento  River 


Munroville. 
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LISTS   OF 
TRIBES,   BANDS,   AND   VILLAGES 

0  F 
CALIFORNIA   AND   NEVADA   INDIANS 

By 

C.  Hart  Merriam. 

These  lists  nre  of  course  far  from  complete,  "but  they  are  full 
enough  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  students  of  California  Indians. 
All  the  names  they  contain  are  carded,  with  full  data  and  reference  to 
authority  and  place  of  publication.  There  is  not  always  a  separate 
card  for  each  spelling,  as  in  som.e  cases(to  save  time)  I  have  given 
related  spellings  on  the  same  card. 

L  The  cards  are  now  in  the  large  Dick 


Safe  in  my  office  in  the 


Northumberland. ^ 


These  typewritten  lists,  with  pen  additionsv  are  in  triplicate. 
The  1st  copy  I  take  with  me  in  California;  the  2^  copy  is  in  the 
small  Dick  Safe  in  my  office  in  the  Northumberland;  the  3^^  is  in 
my  safe  at  1919— 16th  '.treet.  The  first^aasd  second ^^copies  are  correc 
ted  to  date  and  are  alike  throughout;  the  ^   eepy  ici  tho  Bomo  except 
fur  (jho  ro::;m.o  and  Southern  Mission  list<|f,  which  htwo^ot  been  cor- 
rected  to  date. 


\. 


\ 


/ 


AdiOyAWB  TRIBES,  BA -DS,  AJID  VILUGES 
(Pit  River,  Fall  River,  and  Kat  Crook  Region, 


California) 


ACHOLiAWE . .  .Stock  name . 


Ah-clioo-inah-ire  (Achoiuawe,  AchoiiwiraB,  A-cho-faa^^i,  AchoRjav/i,  A-■teo-^nna--^^^i 

AdsuQc^wiy  Chumava) ..  .Tribe  in  Fall  River  Basin;  name 
for  themaelTea*  ~c/«ia^^- 


^1 


Ah-koo'-e  (A»pui,  A»poi,  etc) . .  .Ah-ttoo<»ka*e  name  for  Big  Valley 

Achoc^sahire  •  ^ct/tj^sv-^- 


Ah-mit-tat-'sxci  (Ah-mits'-che) . .  .liodeaae  name  for  Dixie  Valley 


branch  of  Ahtsookae.  -  c.^*^'^—  - 


Ah-stah*ke-wah  (Astakaywas,  Aatakywich,  Astakiwi,  Ea-ta-ke'-watch) 

Achomawo  and  Uodoesa  nama  for  band  or  \rilla{^  near 


•  •• 


and 


Q^Ak./N~^ 


Aii-too-oh-fLe  (A-tu-a-Liiii,  Atuami,  S-tali-me)  ...Pit  River  tribe  in 

Big  Vallay,  Laasen  Co.   (Po  .sra)  •    Sea  also  Kam-rae-o- 
kot-tal-lo. 

Ah-tBon-ka-8...Hat  Greok  tribo;  n.ar,i9  for  UiCi;a3olve8.-^H^.(Writtt';n 

AtaiJgowi  by  Dixon) .  -  ^i^w^^^ . 


Ah-wim*chijn»no . . .Mot  verified. 


mmm 


>/ 


ACHOIJAWE 


A-poi  (A-pui)...novJ  Ah-lcoo'-o 


Ap.7araki,..San9  as  Ah-taoo«ka-e  (Kelsey  MS). 


At3ugo'^.i...NaflK3  for  Hat  Groek  Ah-teoc-ka-e  as  written  by  Roland 


Dixon. 


At'*to«4naw'«fah..«Acl«>mavfe  (of  Fall  Biver)  nisao  for  tribe  in 

Grasflhoppor  Valley^  K  of  Eagle  Lake,  -c/^^*-- 


At-too-an»noo-ch«  (Ah-doo-wdV-noc-chQ,  •Toh«"5-ahn-noo»cho) . 


Jlodease  naito  for  Hat  Creek  Ahtsooka-e.- 


CV^A.'N^-v 


Cliu-ma-»a  (Chirxcri) ..  .Probably  ssiae  rie  ^chcana'^'e,  but  eaid  to  be 

band  in  Big  Valley. 


R-chat'-.tah<rG...i?fiIl  Bivar  Achoataliffo  norae  for  Ptooso  Valloy 

branch  of  Ahchooraah^ve .     Called  B-t8ali-toh  by  the  1 


E8«ta-keWcch...3o9  /.atakoTrm     (Po-^ora). 


E^iah-m   (Atuajii,  A- tu-a'-iuih) .  ..Bi£  Valley  tribo  (branch  of 


E-tsaiL'-t£ai...i.icdesse  ac:m  for  rolaUd  tri'm  in  GcoBd  Valley. 

Cellod  K-chah'-toh-wo  by  thf5  Fall  Rivor  AchomaTie.  -C'**-^-. 


1 


V 


Ham*mali*' 


ACHQUAWB  3 

(Hu-ma'-whi,  HamaWi) . .  .liodoaae  namo  for  tribe  on  ? 
Fork  Pit  RiTor.  -  cj^ha*^  . 


Ham-iae«o-k9t-tal-lo  or  HaR-mfi-o-keti^tal-lo  (Ha-i!i8f«kut«tol«li,WoL-«ve^k,^te\U^ 

Home  feu  tellies) .  •  .ModesBO  nacie  for  Big  Valley  tribe 


Han-te-wah  (Han-te'-wa,  Hantiwi).,. Tribe  in  Bot  Springs  Valley, 

Uodoc  Cocmty    (Powers). 


Han» too-che,.. Mode sso  name  for  tribe  in  Hot  Springs  Valley, 


_» 


Hat  Creeks.«.See  Atsookae* 


Hatnnah  or  Too'-hatJ-£nah...Achomawa  naxL^  for  Cayton  Valloy  band 


of  sazQO  tribe.  -  ^i^t^ — 


Ha-wis-saht-mjm, . . 


name  for  AclinMiawe  people  or  rancheria 


at  Fall  River    (additional  nauie)  .  ^  c^^--^ 


II l-fiiah-'trTQ  (Ill-ma-wi,  Ilmaixi)...Pit  River  below  Fall  River.     The 

l^odoB&e  say  that  Ill-mab^we  is  a  ]>litcc  on  Pit  River 
below  Psll  Hivor,  and  nob  the  nerao  cf  a  tribe.     Some 
say  it  is  a  tribe." ^s^h*^  • 


Kah*ka«ffah...AchQffla7?o  name  for  tribe  next  S  of  thamselveB.-cMiA^. 


/« 


AOfOyAWE 


Kaw«lo-wah...Aht80oka-e  and  Achomawe  name  for  Dixie  Valley  tribe 

(speaking  same  language  as  Hat  Creek  Atsookae).- c^^feh^. 


Kum-mi-dem  (Koii-ffiaidilm) .  •  .No-to'-koi-yo  llidoo  name  for  Pit  River 


1904 


)• 


Made  qsi .,« See  ICoHlos^se. 
^Mo-at-Tras  (Mo-e-twas) . .  .Klamath  name  for  Pit  River  Indians 


Mo^es-se  (Made qsi)... Tribe  at  Big  Bend  Pit  River.  Name  for 

themselves.  Closely  related  to  Fall  River  Achomasre 
Lived  at  Mo>des^  the  ruling  village,  -cm.,-^. 


Mono take... Cow  Creak  Yahnah  name  for  Pit  River  tribe  (Russell, 

1657). 


Oo-kah-soo'-e  ali-di-ow«te...Hat  Creek  Ah-tsoo-ka-e  name  for  closely 

related  tribe  in  Bumey  Valley, 


Oo*le'-raoo-mo...Modea8e  village  on  S  side  Big  Bend  Pit  River  (their 

own  name).  ^  ^J^**-^-- 


'we*che 


tribe  (band  of  Achomawe). -e^kA^/^ 


/♦ 


AdlOUAWB 


(Pacamallie,  Pah'-ke-mah-lo,  Puk 
i. .  Pah-rah-mah-le) . .  .Mod esse  nai 


(Palaihnih)  or  Paliaiks., 


of  Big  Meadows;  Also  for  Indiana  on  upper  Hat  Croekw 


r<i^^w^. 


(        ■  1 


^  .  Tli  o 


?w!.: 


u 


.P/LAIHliIiIAN/j..name  as  AchomaWl^^ (Palaihnih,  Halo,  1846;  Palaihnihan 

Powell  1891). 


P6-kah-8oo-e...Hat  Creek  (Ahtsookas)  name  for  NK  Hidoo  of  Big 

Meadows*  -^i^ha^. 

"Pet   NucT "»>vc<k<pj^vdC    4-»v   Pet  ^iver 

Pika8..*liK  iSiddo  name  for  Pit  River  Indians     (HutchingsK 

*  • 

Pit  RiYors  (Pi ttRivers).*. General  name,  often  Baisspelt  Pitt. 

Inclixles  the  Achomawe  and  Atsookao. 


Po*mahHie»o  •  •  .Hat  Creek  (Ahtsookaio)  name  for  Modes'se  at  Big  Bend 


Pit  Ri?er. -c/HA^^, 


Poo-o«choo8  (Pooesoos,  Pu-shush,  Pu'-i-su,  Pu-bu,  Pu'-isu,  Py«i«su). 

fintoon  name  for  Pit  River  Indians. -c^w^. 


taken  to  Round 


vation  (Kroeber)  • 


^M 


AdlOyAWg 


Tah-oah. .  .Modes'so  village  on  S  aido  Pit  Rivor  at  Big  Bend  (i  mile 

E  of  Hot  Springs)  •  -^^^^^^  • 


Tah-wahn'-noo-che..,Mode8se  name  for  Hat  Creek  Ahtsookala.     (Called 

To-ah-no'-che  by  the  Achomaiw) .  -  c^«*^ - 


To«>ah-iio-che...Achomawe  name  for  Hat  Crook  Ahtsookae.     (Called 

Trfi-wahn-noo-che  by  the  Atsookae).^^^^*^^* 


Too-e-chow-e...Hat  Creek  (Ahteookae)  name  for  Fall  Rirer  Achomawe.-c^,^ 


Too-hatnmah. ..Achomawe  name  for  Cayton  Vcdley  band  of  same  stock.- 


Too-ta-OHBie  (Too-ta'-o-mal-le)  ...Modease  name  for  related  tribe 

in  Big  Valley,  Lassen  County.  -  t/u^^ 


UkaTos  (Yuca) . .  .Name  (doubtless  Yahnah)   for  Pit  River  Indians 

(Col.  G.  Wright,  1853). 


Vah-doo'-ka-a...Hat  Creek  (Ahtsookas)  name  for  closely  related 


Dixie  Valley 


^     "-C^Haa^     . 


Wah-num-che-wah. ..Modease  name  for  Bumey  Valley  Ahtsookae.^c>i»^  . 


Yuca...Cow  Creok  Yahna  name  for  tribe  on  lower  Pit  River.     See 

Ukavos. 


.!L*.- 
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Mui^  ,       i^ando  ^  cuJ.     \/i/Uju^f/^ 
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CAHUILLA  TRIBES,  BANDS,  AND  VILUGES 

Agua  Caiiente  (No.  2)  ...Cahuilla  village  at  Palm  Springs  (calL 

Se=j-e  by  themselvea),  on  desert  at  east  foot  of  San 
Jacinto  Mountain.  The  rancheria  is  Kah-we-sik;  the 
people  Kah-we-sik-tem.  ~  d/U-v^^ 


® 


Agua  Dulce... Spanish  name  for  Cahuilla  village  Too-vah  on  desert 

west  of  northern  part  of  Sal  ton  Sea.^ 

Ah-chah-ohem. .  .Cahuilla  band  at  Indian  Well  (Kah-ve*nish) ,  on 

Colorado  Desert  in  Coachella  Valley.  The  band  Some- 
times called  How-ut  after  a  former  chief.  ~  ^tM,^*^ 

Alamo  (Alamo  Bonita,  A  la  Bonita) . .  .Spanish  name  for  Cahuilla 

village  La-wil-van  or  Si-vel  (Burrows) .  Alamo  is  3 


Agua  Dulce  and 


Sea. 


Augustine... Spanish  name  for  Cahuilla  village  in  Coachella  Valley 


N  of  Toro  and  NW  of 
also  Temal>wa*hiah. 


See 


Cabezon  (Cabezones,  Cabazons,  Cabeson,  Cave son) ... Spani sH  name 

for  Cahuilla  band  and  village  on  Colorado  Desert  a  few 
miles  E  of  Indio  and  near  base  of  Chuckawalla  Mountains. 
Called  Pal-se-ta  by  themselves  (Barrows) .  "fcsAr  nam» 


€nr   the  plarfl  in  Pah-nn.ht  nn 


C/*u»~N^. 


/  t 


CAHUILU 


Cah-be»ni ah.  ..Mentioned  in  Treaty  of  Temecula,  Jan.  5,  1852  as  a 

Cahuilla  village,  Kah-ve-nish  is  the  place  name  of 
Indian  fell.  The  tribe  is  ih»chah-chem.  See  Kah-ve* 
niah  and  Ah-cliah-chem.  -  eyta^^/v/^ 


Cahuilla  (Coahuila,  Cahuila,  Coahuilla,  Cagiiillaa,  Cagullas, 

Caqullas,  Cahuillo,  Cahuillos,  Cahwilla,  Cah-willaa, 
Cahwia»  Cawilla,  Cahnilla,  Cahnillo,  Caweos,  CairiOB, 
Cahweeos.  Cah-^ffee»08,  Caqalla,  Coquilla,  Canrillas, 
Caveson,  Cabeson,  Cavios,  Cohuillas,  Cohuilles^  Cowela, 
Cowios,  Coquifa,  Kahuilla,  Kah-we-ah,  Kah-we-aa, 
Kahweyahe,  Kauia,  Kauvuya,  Kavayos,  Kaviaa,  Kavouya, 

,  Kawia,  Kawiyayam,  Koahualla,  Kowia,  Koir-weo-yah» 
Kahweaka) ..  .Shoshone an  subfamily  in  Southern  California 
occupying  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  San  Goi^gonio  Pass  and 
Coachella  Valley,  tlie  NW  aim  of  Colorado  Desert.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense  the  name  is  used  for  the  Pow-we- 
am  tribe  of  Cahuilla  Valley  and  adjacent  slopes  of  the 
San  Jacinto  Mountains."  cMsi^v,^ 


Co-ro-vang-ajig... Village  laentionea  m  Treaty  ol  xemocuia,  xoai 

and  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Cahuilla.  See  Kor-ro-vaJ 

Du-ras-no  (Duasno)  ...Cahuilla  village  (Handbook  Am.  Indians,  I. 

669,  1907)     Spanish  name  for  Sa-u»pab  A^^^ojCo^d  CVo.va/\ 

EfS^-e...Wah-na-ke.tom  (Mahl-ko)   rancharia  4  miles  N  of  Beaumont, 

at  summit  of  San  Ciorganio  Pass.^  tAn...^ 


*1IV\«LV 


mm 


CAHUILLA 


■;! 


S«Te*ah*tam...Cahuilla  word  meaning  *Ea.std  mors '--applied  to  any 

tribe  east  of  speaker.  See  also  Yuhiktom. 

Cruachama  (Wachama) . .  .Cahuilla  or  Serrano  band  near  San  Bernardino; 

village  near  Bunker  Hill,  between  Urbita  and  Colton 
(Caballeria;  Kroebor).  Probably  Serrano  name  for 
Pool-yat  (CShief  Lugo--  t^^^) , 

Hah- ve>kik-tem... Cahuilla  band  at  Seven  Palms  (name  for  thomselTes) 


e^..]ilohave  name  for  Cahuilla  (Kroeber). 


anft-x-OLT\-nes 


Ho-lah*kal  (Ho-la-kal) . .  .We-is-tem  rancheria  at  San  Ysidro,  S  of 

Warner  Valley.     The  people,  Ho-lah-kal-lem. -e^t^,^ 


Ho-lah-kal-lem.  ..The  people  of  Bo-lah-kal.^  c/Vv^ 


Hol-bah. .  .Former  Koos-tam  village  2i  miles  KS  of  Riverside 

(Caiief  Lugp.  — ^J^^*^. 


Ho-mo-ah. .  .Former  Koos-tam  rancheria  4  or  5  miles  SE  of  Colton 

(Chief  Lugp.  — <Mvw)., 

Hovs/-  w  ut" 

How-it.  How-ut)  ...Cahuilla  band  named  after  chief  of  same  name, 

at  Indian  Wells,  Colorado  Desert  (usually  and  pro()ft'yly 
called  ih-chah-chem) ."  <^^^ 


CAHUILLA 


»/: 


Hulawona.,.Lui8ono  name  for  Cahuilla  village  Lob  Coyotes  (Kroeber) 

The  rancheria  at  Lob  Coyotea  ia  Wilyah,  belon£^ii^  ta 
the  We -is -tern  tribe.  ~  c^**.^ 


t- 


1... Former  large  Cahuill      ^ 

Coachella  Valley,  NW  am  of  Colorado  Desert.  The 

tribe  is  ih*chah-chem.  - 


Indio. 


called 


(Barrows).  The  place  is  Pah-naht-sa;  the  people  Pah- 
naht-sik-tem  or  Pal-ta-waht  (Chief  Lugo-- c^^vw^). 


Bautista 


Valley  and  yillage-Pow-we  (Burton;  Merriam) .  • 

Kah-ve-nish  (Ka-yi-nish,  Kavinish,  Cah-be-nish)  ...Cahuilla  village 

at  Indian  Well  on  Colorado  Desert  (Barrows)  •  The 


place  is 


;hah< 


band 


CH-v*./— 


Kawia  (Kauia,  Kahuilla,  Kahweaks,  Kah-we-as,  Kahweyah8)...See 

Cahuilla  and  Kah-we-sik. 


Cahuilla 


«^ 


CAHUILLA 


Ke-tah-nah-mim...San  Bernardino  Se 


5 


rrano  name  for  Cahuilla.  -  cLm^ 


Kitanemun-um... Serrano  name  for  desert  Cahuilla  (Kroeber). 

K008- tarn,.. Cahuilla  tribe  on  San  Bernartino  Plain  and  San  Timotec 

Canyon  from  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  easterly  to 
stanmit  of  San  Gorganio  Pass  (present  Beaumont) .  -  <u.w_ 


vang-ang) 


attributed  to  the  Cahuilla.  ~  ^ 


llage 


Kwah'.la^ke  (Kwa'-le-li,  Kwaleki) ..  .Village  in  San  Jacinto  Mts. 

(Barrows;  Handbook  Am.  Indians  I,  669,  1907).  Probably 


«Wahn' 


6WWN. 


Kwimsuchwn...Luiseno  name  for  Cahuilla     (Kroeber).     See  Ytdiiktom. 


Kwitanemum...Chemeweye  name  for  Cahuilla  (Kroeber). 

La  Mesa... Spanish  name  for  Cahuilla  village  Temal-wa-hiah  (Barrows). 

Same  as  Augustine.-  ^i/w„.~^ 


-1 

La-wil.van  (Si-vel,  Alamo  Boni to) ...Cahuilla  village  commonly 


called  Alamo  (Barrows). 


CitflUILU 
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Lo8  Coyotee  (Coyoteo,  fa-wa-Q*a-tum;  We-is-tem) .  ..Tribe  related 


I  I 


and 


thence  aoutherly  to  San  Ysidro  Mountain  and  aouthweat- 
erly  to  San  Yaidro  (Ho-lah-kal)  a  little  eaat  of  Warner 
Veilley.  Compriaea  3  principal  villages:  Wil-yah  in 


I@mc 


Caimlla: 


Called 


(Kroeber).  Alsa  an 


toservation  oompriaing  "the  Agu&  Calii 
San  Yaidro  or  Wilakal,  and  the  Diegu< 
San  Igiacio^*  (Handbook). 


Luvua... Serrano  name  for  place  or  tribe  South,  in  vicinity  of 

Coohuilla  reaervation  (Kroeber), 


Mahl-ke  (Mal-ki,  Potrero) .  ..Rancheria  at  Potrero  juat  eaat  of 

Banning  in  San  Goi^gonio  Paaa.  Their  name  for  themaelvea. 
Alao  uaed  by  themeelvea  in  tribal  8ense»fah*ne-ke»tem.-«Miu*^ 


Martinez... Span i ah  name  for  Cahuilla  village  on  Colorado  Deaert. 

Called  by  themaelves  So-kut  Men-yil  (Barrowa). 


Pal-kay-witch-ish... Cahuilla  village  (»Agua  Corta)  at  or  near 

Toro  (Treaty  of  Teraecula,  1652) .  May  be  Pal-ta-wahti 


1/  c 
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Pahn' 


band 


CyH^wv 


18  tlie  placer^  Borrowa  erroneously  puts  Pa^nach-aa  in 
San  Jacinto  Mounbaina. 


Paim-yik-tem... Former  Cahuilla  band  in  lower  part  of  Palm 


Palm  Springi 


base 


Palm  Springe  R.  R.  Station.  The  inhabitante  call  tbe 
place  Se;=-«;  the  people  (themselvea)  Kah-we-aik.-tM-.-- 


(Barro^ 


llage 


and 


Pal- 


mentioned 


of  Temecula,  Jan.  6,  1852.  The  woid  Pal'-se-witch  means 


and  therefore  may  have  referred  to  the  band 


Agui 


Amia. 


the  band  at  Cahuilla  Hot  Springe  on  Cahuilla  Reaervatioa 
(Pow-we) .  -  <d/vcw- 


_  / 


Cahuilla 


(village?)  at  Indio  (Barrows) .  See  also  Pah-naht-aa 


and 


v^ 


CAHUIUA 


d 


Patch'-o-wal  (Pat'^ho-wal,  Pa-cho-wal,  Pachawal,  Patch-ow-wel, 

Pa-cha-wal,  Coyotes,  Lob  Coyotes) .•.Cahuilla  name  for 
We*i8-tem  rancheria,  called  by  the  Whites  San  Ygnacio, 
in  the  mountains  MB  of  tamer  Valley.     The  people, 


Pat<di-o-wel -lem.  -  <i^^*^^ 


and  Luiseno  name  for  CahuUla 


Springs  and  Valley  and 
Springs    (Chief  Lago-- 


Paw-we-yam  or  Pow-^-yam...The  people  of  Paw^  (Chief  Lugo..— ^^^•-^-^ ). 


tarn 


Bernardino  and  Col  ton  (Chief  Logp — ^^^ — ) 


Spanish  name  of  Cahuilla  village  Mahl-ke  near  Banning, 
at  B  end  San  Gorgonio  Pass. 

>w-ky)... Cahuilla  village  called  by  the  Spaniards  La 
Puerta,  in  southern  part  of  Terwilliger  Valley  about 
1  mile  SB  of  present  Cahuilla  Reservation  and  W  of 
Horse  Canyon.  The  people  are  Pow-ke»yam.  (Treaty  of 
Toaecula,  1852;  Chief  Lugo—  <^^'^^--). 


^  - 


V. 


CAHUILU 


Cahuilla  ranclieria  on  upper  Coyote  Creek  on  or  near 
boundary  between  Riverside  and'  San  Diego  Counties. 
Called  Willow  Tree  Hancheria  by  the  whites.  Iinmediatoly 
below  it  on  Coyote  Creek  began  tlio  territory  of  the 
We-ia'-tem  (Lob  Coyotes). ^cm>^ — 


II 


Sali-e...Caliuilla  rancheria  on  Ramona  Hesenration  about  midway 


Cahuilla 


Lugo«-t/**^^)« 


Sah-haht-pah...FonRer  Koos-tam  rancheria  in  San  Timoteo  Canyon, 

at  present  ElQ^co  station.     (Chief  Lu^«—  cM*^). 


$<.L 


/ 


[ahl 


San  Gorgonio... Spanish  name  for 

of  Pass  ttt=aafflfi=*Hra8 ,  about  4  miles  N  of  Beaumont,  -c^^*^ 


San  Isidro  (San  Ysidro,  San  Ysedro,  Ho-lah-kal,  Ho-la-kal) . . . 

We-is«tem  (-Los  Coyotes)  rancheria  in  Mountains  B  of 


Warner  Valley. 


CM*A*^ 


Santa  Rosa. .  .See  fe-vrnt-now-hu. 


San  Sebastian... Spanish  name  for  village,  doubtless  Serrano,  re- 


Handbook 


(under  Kawia) . 


\^ 
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San  Timeteo...Spani8h  name  for  Cahuilla  villaga  [m  upper  port  of 

San  Gorgonio  Pass]     (Burton) .     See  also  Tolocabit. 
Mav  tiave  been  Sah-haht-pali.  -^^^ 


San  Ygnacio  (  Sa-^Xjx^ctc.;  .  W«-is-tem  village  Patch-ow-wel  (Pa- 

tkoL-vval)  (^  '>vx.5-*-n:t^'^o^    NE  of  Warner  Valley.     Called  by 
-t(;5^  |)(>oi/Kt<^.Yct8    Los  (i'yo^^g^   (Chief  Lugo— c^^*'^^)  •    Called 
Oou'^4-lo  ^^  uoL  t^tLcstHo     (Kroeber)* 


Sapela...Lui8eno  name  for  San  Ygnacio     (froeber)* 


I 


CaliuiXIa 


/ 1/ 


cMaaa.''^ 


Sa-u-pah...  Rancher  la  called  Du-ras-no  by  the  Spaniards.^ 


C/i*aa<». 


Se0U 


Agua  Caliente 


chah0t?)...Cahuilla  name  for  their  place  at  Palm 

•  » 

irings.     The  people  at  Se^-e  (written  Se-chi  by 
I  call  themaolvea  Kah-we-sik-tom.  ~  c/H^.^ 


Serranas...Naine  erroneously  used  by  Wentworth  in  1862  for  Cahuilla 


'aim 


(Agua 


Si-vel  or  La-wil-van... Cahuilla  name  for  tlieir  villaf^e  at  Alamo 

(Barrows) . 


v/'        r> 


CAHiIILLA 
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So-kut  Men-yil  (Sokut  Msnyil)...Cahuilla  nawG  for  tiioir  villago 

at  Wlartinsz  on  Colorado  Deaox't     (Barrows) . 


bow-wan-paii-kilc-tem  or  Sow-'j/ia-pah-kook-tem...Caliuilla  band  at 

old  Santa  Rosa  high  up  on  Santa  Rosa  Mountains .  ^  "^^•'^^ 

Sow.wah-wah...SaiQ©  as  So-bo-bah,  a  tribe  close Ij  related  to 

Luiseno,.. Erroneously  mentioned  as  a  (Miuilla  village 
in  Treaty  of  Temecula,  1662. 


&k 


Tah=-lis-soo...Word  meaning  "rhQ  People*,  applied  by  Cahuilla 


to  themselYes. 


(Agua 


name  for  Cahuilla    (Boas;  Kroeber). 


Ta-vot-pah... Cahuilla  rancheria  at  Ta-waht  (Pinyon  Flat)  on  !f 


lahn-oho-ah  and 


probably  same  as  Kwah-la-ke.- (^w- — 


"^^scuicW --.  5uuc  Wo.yw;cV« 


Yillage 


called  La  Uesa  [and  Au^stine]  by  the 


Tep-pah-chah...Pomer  Mahl-ke  ranchoria  on  small  flat  (potrero) 

at  base  of  lipuntains  on  south  side  San  Gorgonio  Pass 
about  4  mil«s  south  (or  a  little  E  of  south)  of  Beau- 


mont    (Oiief  LUgto— ^/^w^  ), 
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Tolocabit.  ..Fcnuer  village  of  San  TimeWo  (Hcrxibock),  May  be 


•pah 


<L^m~>— 


Too'.yah  (Tu-vah/jfot'va)  ...Deaort  Cahuilla  village  W  of  TTorthern 

part  of  Sal  ton  Sea.  Known  to  Whites  as  Fig  Tree  John' 
or  Big  John's,  end  to  the  Spaniards  as  Agua  Mice. 
Mentioned  in  Treaty  of  Tomecula,  1852. 


^^.s 


itch- tem... The  iniiabitanta  of  Too'-vah  (Chief  Lugo—^u^ 


loro  or  lorres  ^xoro,  Toroa.  Torroa,  Torres,  Torris)...Cahuilla 

village  at*Rancheria  de  los  Toros'in  Coachella  Valley 
m  or  Sal  ton  sea.  ^  Also  Indian  Reservation  comprising 
villages  of  Alamo  Bonita,  (La^vilvan),  Agua  Dulce  (Too' 
vah),  Martinez  (Sokut  Menyil),  and  Torres  (Wahk-wah- 
keak-tem).  See  Waii-kwa»keek-tem.   Dt^Iw^To^, 

Wah.kigh-na,..Cahuilla  vilLige  mentioned  in  Troaty  of  Temecula. 

Jan.  5,  1862. 


,?> 


AA>sj 


>vO*\AWjAn 


^alm 


O/y^jK, 


<iU 


l\ 


<»Vv>^     «^fN^ 


A 


f\ 


■^"^ 


Wahk-wah»koek-tem  or 

Wah-kwi-keak-tem  (WaJcwi)  ...Cahuilla  desert  band  at  Toro 


on  west 


border  of  Coachella  Valley,  ^ 


.l\M«^WM.«.W-k«tk  aI, 


w^- 
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Wahn-che-ah. .  •Rancho 


14t.«Ta-vot-pah.  *-  cM4a>^ 


Wahn-nG-ke«tum,..Cahuilla  tribo  at  Banning  ard  in  San  Gorgonio 

Pass.       Same  as  Mahl-ke.  -  ^acw^ 


¥aiGiri...Lui8dno 


for  Cahuilla  "Bl  Toro,  Cabezon"   (Kroober) . 


\ 


Wanupiapay-um  (Vah-ne-pe-aii-pa,  Akavat) ...Serrano  nama  for 

Cahuilla  of  San  Oorgonio  Pass  (Kroeber), 


Watchama 


(GruachamaJ . . . Subtribe  of  Cahuilla;  villaee  between 
Colton  and  pfrbita    (Gaballeria,  Kroeber).      Probably 
Serrano  narne  for  Pool-yat.  -  e^Ww^ 


/    ^  / 

Watch-iah. ..Ponaer  Kooa-ta/a  rancheria  between  preaent  Redlanda 

end  Redlanda  Junction.       (Chief  Luqqj.^  ^t/i»vw^  ). 


watch- pah- va-cham.  ..The  people  of  Watch-iah.  -e^uvi — 


? 


-wa-o  s-tura  |Wa-?/i-i8-tem,  We -is- torn) .  ..Tribe  in  mountains 

between  Warner  Valley  and  Coyote  Canyon.   Called 
We -is- tern  by  Chief  |,ugp,^^j/bu.^  Called  Hulawona  by 
the  Luiaeno,  and  Loa  Coyotes  by  the  Spaniards.   Three 
X^rincipal  villagas:  Wiliyah  in  Coyote  Canyon;  Patch- 


o-^ral  at  San  Ignacio,  and  Ho-Iah-kal  at  San 


rCAi-v*^ 


^/ 
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f  e -wut-now-hu     (Wewutnowhu) . .  .Cahuilla  village  high  up  on  S 

side  Torres  Mt.«Santa  Rosa  of  Whites     (Barrows) . 


C/Raw 


Wil«yi!h-lem...The  people  of  fil-yah.^c^s»~^ 


Tiihiktoa    ( or  Kvingudnsn)  •  • .  *Sastemera 


Luiseno  name  for 


Cahuilla;  their  language  YukhaJchonpom  or  Kwimkwangakh 
(Kroeber).    See  also  E*ve-ah«>tem. 


tarn 


Redlands.      Ttie  people  Yu-ki«pam 


(Chief  Lugp.^  ^tA*....^  ) . 


CJu'1 


1 1 


rruuT^^O^n^         ^aruU      0(4\A    \/iiU^to 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 
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(SniARIKAN    BANDS    AifD    TILLAGES 


Chi-malU-kwe     (Chimalak-ffo,  Chimalaquaya,  Chimalquaye)  • . .    Tribe  on 


lower  New  River 


(aiMARIKAN...     Stock  i»me     (Powell,  1891) 


/ 


(aiiaH9a*ri*ko 


Citimaadje 


Djimaliko 


(ehinariko,  (auaEliko) . . .    Trib©  on  Trini%  Riier  from 

mouth  of  South  Foitfto  Junction  City    (Goddard) 
Yillaee  at  Big  Bar,  Trinity  Co.,  Calif.     (Dixon) 

•Their  naa»  for  themaelTes    (Kroeber) 


±f 


Ha'dinaktcohada 


Village  at  Cedar  Flat,  Trinity  Co.,  Calif.  (Dixon) 


Haiiiai''dadji   Village  at  Hawkins  Bar,  Trinity  Co.,  Calif.  (Dixon) 

Itcxapo'sta   Hunting  camp  at  Dyem,  on  New  River,  Trinity  Co.,  C 

Calif..  (Dixon) 
Kwo-aho-ne-poo  (Kwoahonipu) . . .  Name,  probably  Shasta,  for  Chimar- 

iko  (Kroeber) 
Mai^'djasore   Hunting  campait  Thonas's,  on  New  River,  Trinity  Co., 

Calif.  (Dixon) 
Mamsuadji    Villagp  on  Trinity  River  just  above  mouth  of  South 

Poric,  Trinity  Co.,  Calif.  (Dixon) 


(Ueyeoina,  ISi-em-ma)...  Name  used  by  Gibbs  and  McKee, 


/ 


Me*em»ma 


«    • 


May  be  Yurok  name  for  Chimariko.  (C.  H.  M.) 


CHXMARIKAN    te) 


-/ 


Pakto'nadji   Hunting 


Pat-a»way 


Teitoi^nsa 


Calif.  (DixonJ 
(Patch*wiiB) . . .  Tribe  on  Trinity  River  from  Big  Bar 
to  South  Foric,  and  on  New  River  (Powers;  Bledsoe) . 
Same  as  (Siimariko 


Yillsge  at  Taylors  Plat,  Trinity  Co.,  Calif.  (Dixon) 


Tsuda^radadji  lAi^yul  Village,  at  Burnt  Ranch,  Trinity  Co.,  Calif. 


GJucduH'i^^f--    tiil^t^  .    ^a/iM,   aiii  /ucci^t^ 


Jo^l^^Mm^ 


\J 


m      I  '  I  i| 


C.  Hart  Moniam 

Papers 
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CHUWASHAM  TRIBES,  BAIiDS,  AND  RANCHKRIAS 

Absimta. .  ..See  Asunta  ^       ,   /   ,  \ 

Acnillimo..,  Roncheria  tributary  to  Santa  I- az  liiBsion  (Taylor;' 

Aohi  or  Yachi....Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission 

ArchiyeE 

A^^en...  See  Aguin. 


A^^uama...  Hanchoria  tributary  to  Santa  Inoz  Miaaion  (Taylor) 
Jfeuapex. . .  .Rancheria  tributary  to  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archives) 

Aguin  (Agnen)...  Sxtinct  village  on  mainland  Saiiiut.  Barbara  Channel 

(Located  by  Taylor  at  *beach  of  Los  Llagos  Canada*). 

Aguitsumu...  See  Ah-ke-tsoom . 


roas 


/    .  AK&,phU(iittB|  /  . 

Ah-ke-tsoom     (Aketsum,  Aguitsumu.  6A»Bar.  Tshuma.  KachumaV  •••fJanta  Inez 

A 


rancheria  or  village  about  20  miles  E  of  Santa  Inez. 


Ah-moo 


Amuiu, 
(Amuu,-Amun  [misprint],  Los  Berros,  Las  Flore s) ...  Name  used 

by  Santa  Inez  Indians  for  related  tribe  to  W  and  N  (La  Pu- 
risima to  Santa  ^'aria  and  Sisquoc  VallsyB);''-^^-''*^*'^^^^^*''***- 


Ahn-sahn...  Place  on  present  Buell  ranch,  9  miles  down  Suita  Inoz  R. 

from  Santa  Inez,  was  W  boundary  Santa  Inez  territory. 


Ahuamhouo...  Rancheria  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  I'ission  (Tcylor). 


AUo-*-^"-^'**-- 


^-wa,tr^«'-"-Tk 


(§ 


CAhuaslayee     ^Awashlaurk) . . .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Mission 

3  I  A 

■(llandbooO .     Kontionod  by  Tapis  179b. 
Akachumas . . .  See  Ah-ke-tsoora". 


.M*MMMM«MMh«H 


UnuUteixittii   c* 

Ah-Vitt-«u.V. 
A 


(Akaitsuk  4A-kai' t-suk) . . .  Extinct  village -ftfee«4.  Santa  Inez  l-'isaion 


a  1  i\r\  /• 


AkatBum...  Soe  Ah-ka-too 


om 


Alacupuayuen...  Sea  Alsacupi 


Majalapu,  Majulapa,  Santa  Ines)...  Original  site  of  Santa 

Inez  liiaaion  (Ortega). .  About  2t  leagues  M  i^l  Galaliuasap 
iK-la.h'-je(Alali,  4A-la-li)...  Extinct  nll:^o  on  Santa  Oruz  laland^^U^J^;.  ^^^^ 

/ii^  '     /.,         /"ihX^^^*  Al-kS-a'c 

/llkaas   (^Alcaa J ^Alcax) . . .  Ranchoria  on  Ooleta  or  Xa  Patera  Rancho,   9  rniloB  W 


Algsacupi.*.  Sea  Alsacupi. 


Alekan  (Alicar^..  Old  village  at  Canada  Ignacio  near  Saita  Barbara  (Tqior). 


Alizway...  Village  at  Jonoa  Camp  tributary  to  Sinta  Inez  Mission  (Taylirj 


f  Elraian.nan  llarcoa 

fWUewvan (Al j iman^  tSljiman,  Eliiaan,  Elcmana)...  Ranchoria  near  windmill  of  La 

Patera,  noar  Santa  Barbara  (Saylor). 
Al-ka-ac...  See  Alkas, 


land 


(Located  by  Taylor  "on  Rancho  Ortega,  near  the  beacifl. 


Allv^^taloma 


Al'tsra  th  thai  am ,  Aswal  tha  tftna 
(Alwathalama) . . .  Ranchoria  near  La  Goleta  Estero  (Taylor), 

A 


Almacoac...  See  Ana|i(oak. 

.         w  Santa  Barbara(*i*u*Uwjl 

Alpincha     (Al-pin-tcil) .. .  Extinct  villf^o  near  center  present  town  of' 

A 
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Al.-«upi     (Algeacupf.   Alacupueyuan.   LalsaJ^il^Uacupi.   liW... 


nrst  site  of  La  Purisima  Kission 


J  ^W  3yAAdx^  vtt/vv€o(/ Xvvf^l^*^^'*^ 


Alwathalama..,  See  Allvatalama. 


^^^^Q^^^-^Soe  San  Pedro  Arcoliano. 

Anuu,  Amun,]^"^'.'' See  .ih-moo", 
Anacarck...  See  Anacbuc. 


(Menshaw) 


Anacbuc 


(Anacbue  tmiaprint],  Anacarck,  Anacavck)...  Extinct  village 


inland 


the  ielet  of  U  Patera,  near  tho  sea  ahore*). 


(Locatt>d  by  Taylor  •near 


Anacat..,  Sea  Anaifot. 


'^^^^^o^V.  (Anacoac^ 


mainland 


Channel 


catea  it  near  Pt  Conception). 


(Taylor  spells  it  Almacoac  and  lo- 


-.-.^w,  ..<.  .^.,    ;.,.  villas  lextinct)  on  mainland  Santa 
"^^?!!^aLo^..^^,  ^^^y^-  -y«  ^  °^  S^^a  Barbara). 


^Anajue,  ^Anejue,  Anijue)..,  Ranchoria  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara 

Mission     (Tapis  179ti;««d  Taylor  1865) 
Antap...  Extinct  villaga  at  mill  near  Sah  Pedro',  Ventura  Co.   (Henshaw), 
AofTli...  Extinct  villaQo  in J/intura  Go.   (T«/lor)(sae  al«n  Tn-       *       -. 
Aahua^el     (3asu.,el.  sl^^^...  Hancheria  on  stu^/u^ir^i 

Ape....Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisi^  Mission  (Mission  Archives) 
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Aflimu.,,  Kxtinct  villa^  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel 

(Taylor  says  W  of  Santa  Barbara). 

Asiuhuil  Usnisihuo)  • , .  Extinct  villaf^  tributary  to  f^anta  Inez  Mission 


Aanisihus..,  See  Aoiuhuil. 
Aspili  or  /xpili..Rancheria  tributary  to 

Asumpia ...  Ssa  Asunta* 


isima  Mission  (Mission 

ArchiTes) 


Asuncion...  See  Asunta. 

Absunta  Asunoion  de  Nuestra  Seiiora 

Asunta  ^Asumpta,  Aaaumpta,  Asuncion,  La  Asuncion, ^Sisolop,  Sisolopo) 

...  Ranchoria,  doubtloss  at  San  Buenaventura.  ^*j^  Sisohpo. 


(3eo  Allvatalama) 

Aswalthatans. . .  Tribe  at  Santa  Barbara  or  Santa  Inez  (Cratschat), 

A 

Auiman...  Soe  Quiinan  =  KurcwLOL>\. 
Aujay...  See  Ojai*0-hi. 


Ausion...  Village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Taylor), 


<'  ./ 


,       A-.vaCrla-ur/ 
Awashlaurk. ..  s 

A 


00 


Ahwotslo^Kark. 


Awhavyhilasbmu  (A-wha-whi-lac-mu) . . .  Extinct  village  in  locality  now 

called  Punta  Capitan,W  of  Ha  Bar* 


Axpitil  (Paxpili 

Rancher ia 


bara. 


Baile  de  las  India8....Rancheria  2   leagues  N  of  Santa  Inez  River 

«  .   ■.  iPortola) 

Bailarin 

Bilarin  (Santa  Clara  de  Monto  Talco)...  Lai^E^o  pueblo  on  arroyo  4 

loaves  W  from  San  Buenaventura  (Portola  176'^). 


Churoashan  5 


Bis...  fixtinct  villa^  on  nainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel (''i^), 

(Apparontly  in  vicinity  San  Buenaventura). 


^i^syv 


Buchon  (K1  Buchon,  San  Ladislao)...  Ranchoria  3  laaguea  S  of  San 

Luia  Obispo  (Portola  1769). 


Bulito...  See  Estait . 


Caacac..  (Caacat,  Caoat,  Cancac,  Coaacao,  Cuncaaa)...  Extinct  village 

on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel  (Taylor  eays  W  of  S 
Barbara). 

Cacat...  Soo  Caacac* 


Caco...  Soe  Xaco. 


"  ^'^anSa  Barbara  Mission 


Kdh-Hoots  Cajats^  (Gajatsa,  Cojats)...  Extinct  villara 

(Tapis  gives  Cajatsa  as  on  Limu  C»Santa  Cru.-:}  Island). 

tributary  to    Mission. 
Cajpilili..,  Extinct  village  itiiir  Santa  Barbara  (Taylor). 


Calahuasa,  Calaliuasat,  Culahuassa. .  •  See  Kal-a-vah-sah. 
Cal*a<-wa.*.  See  Shalawa. 

Camulas...  See  Kamulas  =  k^-»woollics. 


CaiQup. 


•  • 


[f^<XiSX^ 


SJ-^k= 


A 


Cancac...  See  Caacac  =^KaK-«vV\'kak. 


Canoaa,  Pueblo  de 


•  • 


•  Former  aettlament  at  or  near  present  Ventura. 


Caromisopoha.  • .  See  f^aromi  sopona . 
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Carpinte 


Gar 
Cas 


leaf^( 


Caacol.,.  See  Ga8il  =  K<tsil. 


Cascellis...  Indians  at  Santa.  Inez    (Cxatsclia t) .  SQft,<t«^s;l, 


Cashvah...  See  Kashwali. 


il...^(Ca8ilic,Ca8alic>Ca8aliu,Cascol,Ga8Celli8,Ca8cil,Ca8cile,Ca8cili, 
Gascon.KuBil.ftueva, •Gasil  or  Nueva"),,.  Rancheria  some 

leagues  W  of  Santa  Barbara  (Goycoechea,Tapi8,AnzaX^^*^  "^^^^^^^^  *■''*«- 


Gas i tec 


,  apparently 

C "named  San  Pablo")...  Place^in  or  near  mouth  of  Santa 

Barbara  Canyon,  W  of  upper  part  Cuyaraa  Valluy.  Not 

Gastac  (Kastak)  in  Canada  de  las  Uvas. 


^  Gaanahacmo . . .  Kitinct  villa^z^^near  San  Buanavontura  (Taylor). 


at  Hanta  Clara  Rancho) 


Gastake...  See  Kaa-t&*k. 


Gastegue...  See  Ka8-ta*k. 


kahsajiaUo  Gasunalmo...  Extinct  village  near  San  Buenaventura    (Taylor). 


K«Jh-M»-vvos  CajT^guftfl 


Ka-yo-w6'c 
(Cayegues,  Gayuguia)...  Extinct  village  near  San  Buena- 
ventura (Taylor)-  Between  Ventura  and  San  Gabriel  (Padre 
Santa  Maria,  17%). 
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fTca-la-cuc) 
Challosas...  ax 


tinct  village  on  Santa  Cruz  Island  (Taylor). 


Chichilop...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  J>an  Buenaventura  Mission 

(Taylor). 

Chihucchihui . . .  Village  tributary  to  Stm  Buenaventura  Mission  (Taylor). 


Chiuchin...  Villas  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  Mission  (Taylor). 


Villagp 


.^o. 


♦♦•I»UI» 


».  Rancheria  tributsiry 
Tco'-c' 

c>  'T*— *•  — n — TT-         tm  II   mil 


maah*..  "Stock  name  for  tribes  from  San  Luis  Obispo  to  S  of 

Ventura     («Chumashan  Faioily,  Powell,   1891  ^Tchumashan, 

Henshaw  and  Mooney,   1B85) 
^>-'The  Oaiita  Rosa  IttlaiideiB*.»(Dowor8)*nonBhaw  writoa  ii^-TgQlg^:^v 

Chumpache...  Village  tributary  to  San  Buenaventura  Mission  (Taylor). 


Chumuchu     (Chumuchn, misprint) ...  VilJ^e  tributary  to  Santa  Inez 


Mission  (Taylor) 


("apparently  two  distinct  villap:as") 
(or  samo  mimeJ'3.V^^  ) 


Chwaiyok  (Tc-v;ai-yok) .. .  ^xt.inot  viiia,?:o  in  locality  no\iy  called  Los 

Pitos,  S  of  San  Buonavontura.   5^,i,v^sT>.eV/» 
^-^---^^,.qi.,^Cincacut.Oiuaut.0ux,^)...  minct  viUaee 


on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  (Henshaw  locates  it  at 

^        present  Goleta).   (Cabrillo's  "Puublo  de  las  f^aidinas"). 

Ci-cawc-ku-i...  See  Sisjulcioy. 

Cicut...  Sao  Ciucut . 


Chumashan  8  c   v^  « 

Cieneguita  (Spanish  name  for  Kasua)...  See  Kashwah. 

Ci«mi-i.,.  See  Sirai. 

Cincacut,  ftineuti. . «  Soe  Gicacut. 

Cincut...  See  Ciucut. 


Cinihuay  (Oinihuaj,  Loa  Gatos),..  Kxtinct  villa^ 


Santa  Barbara    (Taylor):8ayB  ("atTToa  Gato 


See  Liquimuyinu 
Ciquimuymu...  Kitmi^b  village  on  Santa  Barbara  Islands  (Yarrow). 

A 


Ciucut     (Cincut, Cuicut, Clout). ••  Extinct  villa^s  on  mainland  Santa 

Barbara  Channel      (Taylor  says  about  10  mi.  f  of  Sonta  Barbar^ 


Soe  Seo^toon'' 
Giyuktun...  Extinct  village 


near  Santa  Bcirbara  I'ission 


(Taylo^. 


Co&u:ac..,  See  Caacac~Ka./ia.lAk«,k. 
Cojats...  See  Cajats. 


Ko-Ko   Colo 


ft^^'i  .    ^^»,  r.  .  «.  .Coxol^Xexo'iXixo.Xeno^ 
y3ojotoc;El  Cojo  Sisilopo, Santa  Teresa)...  Extinct,  rancheria 
near  Pt  Conception  Toast  ).  -i^-^ju  ^  •?  P-f  "^^^oujJ^^X^rvj 


Ko(ok  Coloc 


,  Kolok,  K' -a-lfik 

(Colve  J...  Extinct  village  on  mainland  Santa  Barbtjra  Channel. 

(Taylor  locates  it  at  "near  tho  Rincon  or  at  Ortegas*  and^ 
"in  the  Rinccn").   (Handbook  aavB  apparently  2  villares)'>^a.'^*M. 

Coloco  (EstocolocOjEstolocOjEstilococo) ...  Extinct  villiige  on  Santa 


VV>.'dJjl>\An> 


Colve...  See  Coloc- 
Concdpcion...  See  Espuda . 

•ConcQpcion  Laguna  (Pueblo  de  \%,  Laf^^"...  Very  largo  ranchoria  about 

8  leagues  W  of  San  'SiyxQna:^ Qnturo.; ''f^l.<>.^.Ji.~^J^^  . 
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Cono-Ko  (Conejq)...  Ranch )ria  mentionod  in  1783  a^ v^-oX  3<uAij  )'in>jUy^  . 


Corral  (nanta  Roea  de  Viterbo).. 


Valloy  and  Santa  Clara 


Ranchyria  between  f^aii  Fernando 
\"naar  Hart'8*     (Crespi  1769) 


Cortcha. ..  Seo  Koscaltitlan 


Coycoy. ••  Extinct  villa^^e 

Rosa). 


on  Santa  Barbara  Islands 


(probably  Santa 


Cuciano..«  See  Santos  Martires  Ipolito  y  Cuciano . 

Cu-cu»tci.«.  See  Shushuchi. 

CuiA...  Place  4  leases  east  of  Lisahua,  evidently  in  Cuyama  Valley^ 

Cuicut...  See  Ciucut. 

Cuncaaa...  See  Caacax;. 
C^p...  See  Shup. 

Curtakas...  See  Kas-ta'k. 

Cuyam  (KuyaS,  Cliyarna) . . .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Mission 

[doubtless  in  upper  part  Cuyawa  Valley   J^trvj^^U"^^*^^^^^'^-^* 


^.^  ^)    Cuyamu 


Kuiyamu     Oyrt-of  tia,tiw> 
( Cuy aiQUs) . . .  ^o mm  r  rancho r i as  located  by  Taylor  on  rancho 

at  Dos  Pueblos     (Taylor  gives  Cuyamus  as  on  mesa  near  Sant 


C.V.k 


uta.1  awA*./vM\JU 


AAA*«ivO, 


aroara^ 


El  Bulito  Estait...  See  Sstait. 
El  Go jo  Sisilopo...  Sao  Go jo. 

1796), 
El  Paredon...  Rancheria  7i  leagues  W  from  San  Buonaventura  (Proycoechea 


El  Rincon...  See  Rincon. 
Elcmana. . .  Sae  Ali'iman. 
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Eleunaxciaf?,.  I 

A 


*feria  formsrly  noar  or  tributary  to  SanU  Barbara 


liission  (Tajdor)* 
Kljiraan,  Kljnan...  Soo  Aljimari. 

SliilM.4iJfiaW^)ioria  foraerly  noar  or  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara 
A 

Hiasion     (Taylor) « 


Elquis. ..  Extinct  Yilla(7;9  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

(Apparently  E  of  Santa  Barbara.). 

Kl^ligg^ff-^i^^raaSia^W^^  tributary  to  S«„U  BarW 

ir'iBsion  (Taylor).  ,   .   ArchiTes 

Eniceu. . .  .Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  UiasionVMiesion    -r^^.^»v 

ra  J-UssionA 
Eacumamsh. . .  Kxtinct  villafu  at  San  Jose,  about  6  mi.  froa  Santa  Barb 

Eshhulup...  r^itinct  villa^  at  Bu  mavsntura  MioBion  (Taylor). 


iiiSmi 


BCliuo...  Extinct  villfca  tributary  to  La  Puriaima  liission  (Taylor)- 


Esnispolo...  Extinct  villa  -e  tributary  to  La  Puriainia  Mission  (Taylor). 


Espada     (La  Sspada,  Concopcion) ...  Ranchoria  just  U  of  Pt  Conception 


Espiiluima...  Extinct  vill&c-3  tributary'  to  La  Purisima  Kiasion  (Taylor). 


Estait     (Kl  Bulito  '^stait)...  Extinct  Millu^  Ui  loc-nioc  W  of  Santa 

Barbara.  ( ^■^^A-*-^^  ^-^  ^-*^  "^-^^^^^^"^^^^ 
E8tep...Bancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archiveo) 
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EBtilococo 
BBtocoloco,  Batoloco. -.  Sao  Coloco. 


?:8tuc...  Rxtinct  villarj)  near  9.an  Marcoa,   Santa  Barbara  region  (Taylor), 


Fax...  Sxtinct  villa{;;8  tributary  to  La  Puriaima  I'isEion     (Taylor). 


Garomisopona     (Caromisopona) ...  Extinct  villa^^o  on  mainland  f'anta  Bar- 
bara Channel      (taylor  sayc  f  of  Santa  Barbara).  "^^xII^^jax  %iM^ 

Gaviota     (La  Qaviota,   San  Luis  Ray)...  Hancrwria  about  '^  leafiueo  E 

of  Cojo     (Crjapi  1769).     IZi  lea^ioe  W  of  Santa  Barbara 
(Goycooclioa  1796). 


C^cp...  Ranchoria  15  loa^as  N  of  Santa  Inoz.  Mission  (Zalvidoa  lb06) 

[Apparently  in  Topuoquet  Canyon  or  La  Brea  Canyon.-     3. 


Geguap...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  ^>anta  Inox  Mission  (Taylor). 


oliac,  Geldio  ,  «»    i.  ^     . 

Galiac     iOolijec)...  Hanoliaria  botwo-in  2a  and  &sr  leaches  ».  of    ^anta 

Barbara  (Goycoechoa  179o) .     Near  isla'.  of  La  Patora  (Taylor), 


Ibg^^c  w  CI  "rrita  Bi 
•n':3ar  Fanta  Barbara" 


bara  (Goycoochoa  1796).  On  islot  of  Patora^CTaylor). 


Bancheri 


Glouaxcuqu,  Gloiaxcuyu...  Soo  Kluaxcu. 
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Gna...Sdo  Gua. 


Goa      (Ona,   Quanmugua,     Quannu©f;ua    [»QuaiBiu  -f  0ua])...K3:tinct 

filiate  en  mainl::*nd  Santa  Barbara  Channol     (Taylor  says 
near  Sta.  Barbara)   (Hanibook  says  Quanmufnia  |jrcbably 


corrac 


t). 


Guacaya*.  Se^^  Xia^rua 


Guainonost       (Ouainnomat) . . .  Village  forffi^rly  near  aite  of  5 

Barbara  Mission  (Tayltr), 


GuaiBlad       (Gu^laicj.   *  .^^aliac,  Ouaislftique,.-. 


See  Ah-waB^lah-u; 


Eitinct  villjago  tributary  to  Santa  Ines  and  La  Purisima 
Kissioni  (Taylcr). 


Gualpa...Ranc}»ria  tributary  to  Santa  Ynez  Scission  (lUseion  ArchiTes 


ft  J-, 


Guima       (rxuima)...  Village   tributary  to  Santa  BarbaaaMi8sion(Taylor) 


(i\u88apa...Ranc:«ria  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  ifcisaion  (Mioaitn  Archi 


Vl38 


) 
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Haeru'3p...f^e6  Tef;uep8 


{ 


V 


Ha-h^  (Sae  Cajatsa,  Jajas,  Cajas,  Hahaa,)...     Bxtinct  Yillap;e  at 

principal  pert  Santa  Cruz  Id.,  probably  at  Prio  ner^s 
Harbor  (Eanshaw) 


HaJ^-ko  (Xaco,  Zaco) 


Hanaya.  ••  See  Janaya. 


Helapoonuch...  Extinct  tillage  about  16  mi.  from  Sta.  B&rbara 

Mission  (Timeno  1856). 


Hel-i-ok.  Maar  ocean  noarKoore's  Id.  (Hanahaw) . .  .See  Huilicqui. 


Hello   (Geloo,  Gelo.  Hel-lo^,  He l-ol)... Extinct  village  9  miles  f  of 

Santa  Barbara  (on  Goleta  or  La  Patera  ranch)     (Taylor) 
(Henshaw  says  on  Moore's  Id.). 


lli'pxk  (Ypuc,  Ipec,   )...Fomiar. village  in  Ventura  Co. at  present 

El  Triunfo  (Henshaw). 
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Hitacho^n      (Hit-tcs'-wCn,     Kiche,e„)..Sxtinot  village  on  harbor 


of  Sta.  Crus  Id. 


Hora.oyauBhu  (Hon-mo-ya^-cu.  Hon^ii -ySi -?« .  Jm»oyo.o)  ••  .Extinct 


V 


illago  at  n  Barranco.  near  ^sn  Pedro  (Henshaw). 


) 


o 


^^\ 


;oon.hooA-nS-tah...(Jonjonau'.  Jonata*.  Jonat,^.  Junati.  Huhunata, 

lonata)      SanU  Inez  rar.cheria  or  Tillage  near  present 
Zaoa  station  on  HR  ab'Ut  3  mi.  f  or  Nf  of  Los  Olivos.- 


Sianta 


All   xf^yj  -j""  t"**v^- —  - 

Mission,  but  by  1806  it  had  been  moved  (Zalridoa.  Tapis) 

Hue™... Hanoheria  tributary  to  San  Buenaventura  Mission  (Mission 
Huasna. .  .YuS  t;ibutary  to  la  Pari  sima  Mi  ssion  (Taylor) . 


Hu^lemen 


Hiielemin. 


(Huolemin,  3eliaoT-.F"x^"'=*  "^^-^^  "^^'  "'''  "^ 
Patero  Ranch)  (Taylor). 


^^..naVvel     (Huenagal,  Huenayel).  ..Extinct  villac^  tribuUry  t.  U 

Purisiina  Ifiission  (Taylor).       (Taylor  montions  it  aa  if 
distinct  from  Kuenopel).       12  laagiss  from 
Mission  (Tapis). 


Ynez 


Chumaahan 


Hueneme...  Bitinct  villa^  on  coast  a  few  miles  ^  of  ??aticoy  R, 

Preaont  town  Huenome  named  for  it  (Taylor), 


> 


/ 


Huonepel,,.  Sitinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Miasion  (Taylor). 

(Taylor  montiona  it  aa  if  distinct  from  Husnejal). 

Huhunata...  Extinct  villags  near  Sm  ta  Inea  Miaaion  (Hen8hawj.5'*crt<.ov,-Wn-n 
Huilicqui  (Huililic,Huililoc) ...  Extinct  villaf;e  tributary  to 


Santa  Barbara  Miaaion. 


H^l-i-Oi 


/ 


Island  (Tapia  1803 


HUhc^hpou  Huixapa  (Huiia^apa^. .  Rancheria  foraerly  near  or  tributary  to 

..y  Santa  Barbara  Miaaion  (Taylor). 


-  j.    .   ^  Sao,  l>SiaJ^\^C[0^(yM^X.a. — ,. 

iMoc-MaUe-waHumali^,.'' Sxtinct  villaga  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  Uisaion  (Tayloi?).^ 

Hifflikak, 


Hunxapa...  See  Huiiapa. 


HusiBiaic.^>  Extinct  villaeo  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Miaaion  (Taylor), 


lalamma     (lalamna)...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  and 

i    Santa  Ines  Miaaiona  (Taylor). 
I«c^.  *4  See  Ifha. 


Imtnahal.^.  Extinct  village  near  r>an  Buenaventura  Mission     (T^lor) 

\  "not  far  from  Joso  Carrillo's  rancho* 
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Inaj  alaihu 


Najalayagui.Najalayagua   Majalayghua  .       ,     » 

(Inr^jalayehuaJ  •••  Village  noar  Santa  BarbariL  (.Taylor;, 


} 


Botweon  Ventura  and  Purisima  (Goycoochea  179G). 


Incpupu...  Sxtinct  villa^  on  mainltind  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

(Apparently  4  laafOioB  £  of  Doe  Pujblos). 

Iniman...  Sgo  Quiman. 


XnohoL      InoJ8     (Inojoy)...  RancJheria  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  near 

San  Karcos  (Taylor). 


(Jonatas)     /  -     . 

lonata...  Villa^  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Taylor). 

(Handbook  saya  apparently  2  villaf^  si  though  spsllod 


alike) 


(Ypucf>^'-P"''^)      '  OL«d.San 

Ipec...  n^illago  tributary  to  Santa  Baroa 


li  Buenaventura     ,     ^ 
ara.  Missions  v  Taylor;. 
A 


Ipolito...  See (Santos  Hartires  Ipolito  y  Guciano. 

/  (Henshaw), 

laha     (I«ca)i.>.  Former  populous  villa^  near  San  Pedro,  y^ntura  Co»  ^ 

Ishgua     (Ishguaf^et)...  Village  near  mouth  Saticoy  River  (Taylor). 

(Handbook  says  perhaps  same  as  Isha)' 
Isla. ..  See  Mesqkltitlan. 

l8niceciu«...Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  ArchiTei 
Itaes...  l^Ixtintst  ranchoria  connected  with  Dolores  i.ission  (Taylor)  . 

Ituk     (Ituc) ...' Sxtinct  village   tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  Mission 

(Taylor). 

Jalaina...Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Minion  ArchiYes) 

8'ayi:*^J^&nahas?) . . .  Rancheria  near  (Taylor  says  above) 


Santa  Barbara  Mission,      (j^  ?4isBion  Canyon). 
Elsevrimre  Taylor  gives  "Taynaya  or  Haynaya"  as  original  site 
of  Santa  Barbara  Mission. 

Jlaacs     (Jlacus,   Slacus)...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  La  Pi^rioima 

V 

l^ission  (Taylor). 
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.Tonatr<8 .  •  .5?e0  Hccn-hc  on-nX-tah . 


KE-S-h'al-kai-hutc.  ♦.Former  ranclwria  B  cf  Insocia  Ruich,  Ymtura  Co 

(nanahaw) 


Kachisupal...SxUnct  filla^  tributary  to  La  Purieina  Kiseicn  (Tayl< 


Kftchuraa...S39  Ah-ke-taoora.  ^ee  C\\vi.tt\4.'&  a.m\.Y<*'^  ^'^*'^'^^'t- 


Kachyayakuerv  (Katc-ya-yS-kutc,  Cachyoyccuch)... Extinct  fillago  at 

Al&zumita,  near  San  B'-ianfevantura  (Honahaiir). 


Ka-c(<m-c^m-mSi . . .Fonnor  ranchoria  clone  to  Van ttira  Mill  (H-rjnshair). 


IJkCi 


Kah-ah-kak  (Caacac,  Caacat,  Cacat,  Gancac,  Coaacac,  Cuncaaa)... 

Kxtinatvilli^To  on  mainlcad  Santa  Barbara  Channel  batweon 
Golita  and  ?t.  Ccncapcion.     (Taylcr  says  W  of  Sta.  Barbara 


Ka-h'6»..S9e  K 


1. 


•»)«•' 
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Kah-hatB     (Cajate) 


Kah-pe-le-le     (Cajpilili). 


ii^^^H 


inhabiting 


Cuyaisa  Valley. « 


K*-a-lak...See  Coloc. 


•  ♦^ 


i  ^ 


^iKal-a-wah-sah     (Kal-ah-wah-sah,  Kal-lah-wah-aah',  Calahuasa, 

Kalawashuk,  Ka-la-wa-cuk,  Calahuassa,  Calla  Wassa, 
Calahuaza,  Calahuasat,  Kalahua8a)...Laiigest  rancheria  of 
Santa  Inea  trite  (On  S  bank  Santa  Inez  R.  5  or  4  mi  .below 
Santa  Inez  village). -Ala  o  call'3d  San  Lucaa  village  (Taylor 


Ka-maii-ti-putc...  Fonnar  rancteria  in  vicinity  Ventura  (Hanshaw) 


Ka-mih-me...Ponti'ijr  ranchsria  near  Ventura  (Henshaw) 


i' 


i  I* 


Kamulas  (Ka-mu-lua,  Camulas,  Camulu8)...Rxtinct  village  above 


,iru,  tributary  to  San  Buenaventura  Mission  (Taylor! 
(At  or  near  present  Camulos) 
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Kanwaiakaku  (Ca  an  waya  ca  cuw,  Ka-an-wa-ai-ka-ku-hu,  Kan-wai-a-ka-ki 

...Extinct  vill&^e  near  San  Buenavontura  MiasionCHenshaw). 


Kasakoupex'c     (Zanjon  do, Co ta)... At  or  noar  Santa  Ynez  in  lii78.(Pinai 


-> 


Kasaktikat  (Ca  sakti cat)... Extinct  village  at  "Bajada  de  la  Canadli*, 

Ventura  Co.   (Hanshanf). 


Kashtwe     (Cas  hi  wey,  Kas-hi-wo).  ..Kxtinct  village  near  Newhall, 

Ventura  Co.,  at  place  now  called  Cuesta  Santa  Su8ana(Henp 
shaw)  • 


•  t 


Kashtok  (Kac-tck, Cash- tek),.. Extinct  village  in  interior  Ventura  Co. 

(Henshaw)* 


Kashtu  (Kaotu,  Gaeh  tu)... Extinct  village  on  the  Piru,  Ventura  Co 

(Henshaw). 


"!| 


.*  ^' 


\. 


Kashwah   (Kaeua,  Kows-wah,  Kas-Bwah,  Cashwah).  ..Indians  of  Santa 

Barbara  (at  Gianeguita,  3  miles  NE  of  lIis8ion.--Loew).— 


Kaoilr 


ilic,   Oaaalie,  Oaaaliu, 


135. 


.Bcelli 
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v^ 


KaQil     (Casil,  Clisilic,  CasaliCf  CaoaJiu,  Cascol,  Casctillic,  Cascll, 

Caocile,  Casciii,  Cascen,  Kusil,  Hu^va,   "Casil  or  Ku  va, 
"^JasiHon  la  Hu  5va)^...Ranr,heria  a  wo  Inaspi  s  W  of  San^A 
Barbara  (GoycoacJiea,  Tapis,  Anxa).     Twi   villagos  are  hare 
confusad:  ona  noar  Santa  In&a;  the  otii^r  at  or  near 

V 

Hofugio,  f  of  Santa  Barbara. 


\ 


Kaso  (K^*  80,  Coj  8o)«..Kztinct  villoma  at  Canada  del  Diablo , Yen- 

trira  Co.     (Horishaw). 


I 


Kas 


-pat-ka-^ha    ?o  niisr  rancher  la  E  of  Santa  Ana  Ran  di,  VenUira  Co 


(Honfihaar). 


Kaa-B^-ah. ..  Santa  Inaz  narne  for  tribe  at  Hanta  Barbara.     ?sa  Kaehwal^ 


Katahuac  (Ka-Qh-ta-w8k)...yillG{>:e  tributary'  to  ^an'^a  Incjz  l-isBion 

(Taylor). 
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ti 


Kaa-ta*  k     (Caatuko  ,Ca8-tak9,Cartaka,nurtaia8,Ca8tefriJ0,C^td.^oV!Su.rr»Uef? 


•  • 


.Villaftc  en  lake  eama  nam«  at  Tork  of  Tt  Tojcn  or  Uvaa 
Canyon.  E  of  Santa  Ana  Hanch,  Vantura  Go.   {Hon8ha;jr). 


Katstayct  (Kat-8ta«yot)...l5ztinct  village  at  place  new  callod  '^ahta 

Anita,  f  of  Santa  Barbara     (Hanahaw). 


I 


Chumashan  lea 


Kaurhii  (Ka-h*o)...  Kxtinct  vijla^^e  at  La  Canada  del  Corral,  about 

22  mile 8  from  Santa  Barbara  / 

« 

Ka»y6-w6c . . .  S©e  Cayeguaa - 

Kesr&ali...  Extinct  villa^  of  Han  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the  Chumashan 

family,  at  Pt  9%l,   ^an  Luis  Obispo  Co.  (Sohumachar), 


Kinapuke...  Sxtinot  villa^  on  San  Buenafentora  B.,  ntar  mouthiHanahav; 


Klakaarau. ..  Sxtinot  Tillage  on  Santa  Cruz  Id,  B  of  Punta  del  Dial>lo^ 

^  (Henahaw). 

Xt-ho  (Oojo).. 

Koiyo,. .  Extinct  villa^  at  Canada  del  Coyote,  Ventura  l?o,   (HenshMr). 
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Coloc)     ^formor  villapt)  at  old  mill  in  Carpintoria, 
ux  Santa  Barbara.  oJt^o  cx±1klJU5Jl  Jtb  ^oo«JU-W. 

Ko»8ah-ne<-lmng-o-kum.«.  Serrano  name  for  Indians  of  Santa  Barbara 

f^  ,,    ,    and  San  Buenaventura  (Chumash)* 

Kuiycjnif...  See  GuyaiDU. 
uyaifla...  Sea  Cuyhin. 


on  Santa  Roca  Island  (ilanshaw). 


E 


Kosil...  See  Caail. 
Kuyais...  See  Cuyam, 


•nah*Tet...  Qabriel  (Tongri^  name  for  Ventura  tribe  (Chumaah), 


La  Carpinterla...  See  Carpinteria. 

Laca3ramu  (LafliSJ^WlIf '•  •  •  Extinct  villa^  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  and 

San  Buenaventura  Missions  (Taylor),  '^^*^  cP  A-^y^'^x.  w/d-v,^  rw^ 'vv 


OIV>.J:♦o<0^>i«   ^Jirf,  ^  Afe.  rtfcuru >U*rf    uL<v.Jjjih<,    ^  , 


Laco  (La^y,  Lagcay}...  Sztinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara 


\,OtOtOv\  ..  .  S 


Mission  (Taylor)* 

ciAvsC'  a4 1>J  A/Co . 


La  Lacuna  de  la  Concepoion.  •  •  See  Concepcion  La{<^a. 

Site  of  'A^UH'e  presidio  and  mission  of  Santa  Barbara (Kldred^X 

Lah«wo-lah« po.  (See  Alajulapu) .  > .  Chumash  nume  for  tribe  at  Santa 

Inez  (McLeod). 


Lajalupe,  Lajulap...  See  Alajulapu  f S'Jbi  of  5 o^vn^  >^%va^  l^^-^**^^ 


koJvViootKu.  (Lajuohu.  •  •  Extinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Taylor) 
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Lalsacupi •  •  •  See  Alsacupi.O  -  ^^^^  ^'^'^'^'^^^^^^ 

La  Purissima...  Original  site  of  asission  w&s  Alg8acupi,Al8acupi,Lal* 

sacupi ,  Salsacupi ,  Lompoc, 

A>^u:i«t,        ^         Lae  Flore 
Later  site  was  Amuu,imun  (misprint)  Jdi-moo, Los  Berros, 

Las  Floras,..*  (Se3  La  Purtssim^X  Name  used  by  Romero  (1813)   for  later 

Las  Imed^iones  ae  las  Eanc^erias  de  Me8caH?i&n.  frSee^Qsc^rtitan 
Xaycayami.  •  •  See  Lacayamu. 

Lanez.^.Panoheria  on  island  (Archives  La  Purisirria  Mission) 

tm.Z  Tft&|i^J'?f&&rf  to  Stn  Bu.na»entui»  Hi..ion  (T^lor).  On 

iiiou  C^Santa  Cruz]  Island  (Tapis).   (Liyaci,on  Sta.Cruz  Id, 

Henshaw), 


Lilibeque  (LilibiqueyLillibique,Lilebeque)...  Ixtinct  village  on 

Santa  Barbara  Islands.  (Handbook  says  probably  Santa  Rosa). 


,   Lirau  *     . 
LifflU  (Limtin,  Liniooh;.«.  Bxtinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  Islands; 

A 

more  probably,  Santa  Cruz  island  itself. 

(Luijta)  ,  X    ^     I     'L-h 

Lintja^..  Extinct  villago  near  Santa  Barbara  (Taylor).  "^^  1-u.ehra. 


Lipook...  Extinct  village  close  by  La  Purisima  Mission  (Taylor). 


Liquimuymu  (Ciquimuymu,Ziquimuymu)...  Indian  name  for  San  Miguel  Id 


Liaahua  (Lisahuato) . . .  Rancheria  4  leagues  W  of  Sgene,  very  near 

-  Agua  Calionto,  in  Cuyama  Valley.    (Taylor  givos  Lisahuato 

as  near  Purisima  i-dsaion).  ir(Wv. -n  2. |»i.iMJw » 

1-""''^  iM''g^'gl-fii-i^'«x*»SiJA?^T^y«^  "^  "^  Buenaventura 


Lohas bahni^ . .  Kxtinct  village  in  Ventura  Co.  iHenshawj. 

LojoB  Aogni...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  San  Buenaventura  (Taylor). 

(Given  as  two  places,  lojca  and  Aof^ii,  by  ^'andbook)- 

Lompoc,^..  See  Alsacupi. 

Lob  Berro8...(sab  La  Pmlssima) .  •Lob  Be rro a. Canada,  or  Amun".  p;iven  as 

new  Biiie  La  Purisima  Mission,  m  Mission  St.Papers. 

Los  Gratos...  See  Cinihuay. 

(Saa  Lacayamu)  t  i  j  /m  i  ^ 

Lucuyumu. ..  Former  rancharia  on  Santa  Cruz  Island  ^Taylor;. 


Lugups..*  Eitinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Barb 

(Handbook  says  perhaps  sauie  as  Luupch). 


(Sea  Lintja) 
ijta...  Bancheria  fors 

sion  (Taylor). 


.■  _-i  .•^- 


Lujanisuissilac...  Bancheria  foraerly  tributary  to  Santa  Inea 

Mission  (Taylor). 

Luu^chf.!^  Extinct  village  tributary  to  San  Buenaventura  Mission 

(Handbook  says  perhaps  game  as  Lugups).  ^ 

lacamo  (Macano)...  Extinct  village  on  Scuta  Barbara  Islands. 

(Handbook  says  on  San  Lucas  Island).  . 

Mahjihal...  Extinct  village  on  ?'d.n   Cayetano  Ranch, Ventura  Co.  (Henshaw;. 

X^..a-how»Ka-hku)  .     ,       «   « 

Mahoi^..  Extinct  villaga  on  Jose  Carrillo's  rancho,  near  San  Buena- 

vontlura  (Taylor).  (Handbook  says  perhaps  on  Las  Poaas  Rancho) 


Majalapu,  Majulapa...  See  Alajulapu[5/^3o^v^±i;  Irv*^  vyiaI^^) 

(Seo  Inaialaihvt)  "       ,       r  t       -n   • 

Majalay^uajl..  Extinct  villa^  in  Santa  Barbara  region  (near  Los  Prie 

tos)   (Taylor). 
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(Malahu,  Hu-ma-li-wu) 
lialahue...  Extinct  villas  tributary  to  San  Buonatentura  Mxaaion 

^  at  Rancho  d«  Mali,o-.o,  Ventura  Co.  iTaylor;^ 

llalapica...  Place  (probably  rancharia)  apparently  waet  of  San  Emidio 

and  between  San  Smidio  and  upper  part  Guyamu  Valley(Portilla 


Ualapoa  (Napolea) .  • .  Hancheria  apparently 


Maaewuk...  Extinct  villaea  near  Santa  Barbara  (Taylor). 


Matili^  ^^atilija,Uatillija)...  Extinct  villa|»  tributary  to  Santa 

Inez  ani  San  Buenaventura  Kieaions  (Tqior).  ("Said  by  In- 
diana  to  have  been  on  Buenavontura  R., Ventura  Co!— Handbook) 


^M  .1.??^^°  ^^'  ^-Cueata  da  la  MoionQratHanshaw; 

Malho&^''".  ixtinct  village  in  interior  oYTintura  Co.,a^  piaco  calioa^ 

llalieo....  ^Extinct  Tillage  on  hills  S  of  Somo,  Buenajentura  rSSigOf  \ 
Mali^SVTt^Extinct  village  in  locality  called  Punta  del    crTTaylor). 

MafKn?!!!'lffi  called  Cueata  Santa  Roaa.interior 

of  Ventura  Co.  (flenaha?^;.      ,»«..%»    ■ 
Maquin...  See  Maquinanoa,  which  Taylor  writea^Maqum,  Nanoa  . 

Maquinanoa  (Maqumanoa,  "Maquin, Nanoa')...  Extinct  village  on  mainland 

Santa  Barbara  Channel.  (Apparently  W  of  Santa  Barbara). 

(Mas-teal,  Maxul)         «  ^  «    t  i  j  ^rn  ^««^ 
.Caaohal...  &tinct  tillage  on  Santa  Cru.  Island  (Taylor). 


Rancho  ri  a 


(Groycoechoa  1796). 


Uaxui...  Extinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  lalanda. 

A 
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Mekewe.*.  Extinct  villa^  near  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Taylor)* 

UorBhom     (Mor-con) . . .  Extinct  villaf;3  at  Canada  de  Iob  Saucos,  W  of  San 

..^  Buenaventura. 

Mescaltitlan     (y.e8caltitan,lBla,San  Miguel, Santa  Margarita  de  Cortona) 


#  •  ♦ 


Ranch© 


M0-waii«>wan.  .•  Santa  Inez  rancheria  or  vills^e  in  Ban  Rafael  Mts.  about 

12  or  13  miles  N  of  Santa  Inez.-t^*^'^ 

(.lAitc-KuO  (Henshaw). 

Michiyu^.l  Extinct  villaga  at  place  now  San  Onofre,!  of  Sta.Barbara 

Micoma  (Nicoma).*.  Sxtinct  villa^  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channels 

(Apparently  noar  Pt  Conception). 


•       • 


,     .,    .Miguiiui 
iguinuij  •?•  nain 


leagui 


bara  (Goycoechea  1796).  (One  of  2  villaf59s  known  as  Tioa  Pueblo 

--Handbook). 
Make  = -we (Mikiqu«)... Village  right  at  Santa  Barbara  town  (Hoffman  1885) 

Mlque se 8 Que Ina, 
Miquesesquelua  (lliquesesquelaAUquesesquelua)  •••  Sxtinct  village  on 

Santa  Barbara  Islands. 


(lUbc-ka-na-kai?)  .   .,,       . .  «   v*      .    w.   .   /m  i  \ 
Miscanaka..,  Extinct  villa^  on  aite  San  Buenaventura  Mission  CTaylorj. 

(Said  by  Indians  to  havo  beon  on  site  of  presont  schoolhouse 

--Handbook). 


Misesopano  (Misisopano,Kissisissepono,Mis8opono,Mi8sissipone,Pona^  PonoJ 

Sopono?  Sopone?) . . .  Extinct  village  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara 

Channel  (Taylor  says  on  Rafel  Gonzale's  rancho  on  Saticoy  Hp 

-Ta). 


<^nft&r  setL 


vjfr«  1-  i.  1   u        I.         o      ifi-     4.  i'  V,    „•.  ^^neiuc  ^an  ;'Uonav(3ntura(Hen8haw). 
Ailish-taJi-harwah...  See  ms-stali-ka-wah,  «     .     »         .... 

l:ishbaim.va  (l  ic-ta-pa- v&J .  ..Kibinct  village  nettr  Santa  Inez     -ic-.nn-^ 


tiansnaw, 


Lnumaanan  ^1        ^  2^^  ^|.  ^^iq   Sta.Cruz  islandero  (Henshaw). 

JiisliHiiiaBh  (Uic-hu-mac.nativa  name  Santa  Cruz  Id. and  iBlandera) ..  .A  vil- 
Misinagua  (Misinajua) . • .  Extinct  village)  on  mainland  Sunta  Barbara 

(^^j.^^.^^iJhannel  ^  

MitmatuJ^'*, .  Former  vill-fej^e'  irT-fiiliB" no ar^'^tsuBaxbata, in  locality  now  cala 

Miap'^w'*,''.  ?'ormar  village  near  lighthouse  at  Sta. Barbara, in  locality  nog=> 
lli8Bi3i889|)ono,Mia8i88ipon0,Mia8openo...  Sea  Miaeaopano.     c^callod  SI  Gasil 

Miff-ataK-kfi-wah    Jtoiah-tah-ha-wah)  •••  Santa  Inaz  rancheria^-Si=i£ii^®'°'V 


vlor  .aaya  near  San  MaroQa)'     .    cr^^rroyo  .. 
Kfi  m  Tifta.noar  !Tta.BarDara,in  local iTy 


urro 


f 


about  16  mi  lea  ESK  of  Santa  Inez^  San  Marcoa  Ranc§l- 


^^IfJataAyjichoT/au^^X^ ■  Kitinct  villa^a  at  San  Marooo,2{)  ni,  frnn  Santa  Bar- 


-ka-na-kau«  •  •  See  Uiscanaka* 
Vitocha...  Camp  (doubtloaa  rancheria)  naar  San  Smi^io  (Portilla  1624), 


Mnoc««.  See  Muoc. 

Montecitc*.  Hanchoria  Qi   leaguea  W  of  San  Buoiiaventura(Goycoechea  1796), 


Moo-po  (Uupoo,  Mu-pu),..  Chumaah  tribe  in  Oji  Valley,  Ventura  Co. 

(UcLeod)  •  On  Mupu  Arroyo  near  Sespe  (T^lor).  "Mupoo  is 
San  Gaetano  near  Santa  Paula*  (Kroebar). 


Mufin.  ••  Rancheria  between  San  Buonaventura  and  San  Gabriel  (Padre 

Santa  Maria  1795) ,  ^^^5^  /j^^jOt^^Mjo . 


Mugu...  Extinct  village  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  CTaylor  aay 

•Below  Saticoy,  aome  SO  milea,  near  tha  sea";  also  "on  coast 
on  Guadalasca  ranch,  not  far  from  point  of  aama  na»rKi"). 

Muoc  (i^uoe,  l^noc  )...  Extinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  lalanda  [appar 

ently  Santa  Cruz].  (Handbook  aaya  probably  Santa  Roaa). 

Mupoo,  i:!U-pU...  S39  IfoO-pO. 


x^ 


I 


(Nacbu3,mi8i)r.) 

Jacbuu...  Ext. met  vi 
A        / . 


11a  ti  on  mainland  f>tsnte.  Barbfira  Ghannol. 


(Apparently  botwoon  Ventura  tmd  Santa  Barbara) . 


Nague... Rancher ia  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  CMission  Archires) 

Naj  agues     or  Najau0 

NaKouKwa  Val.aiuoy     V      '''y^.  ••    •■xJAr!ci>  viTj-af-w  tributary  to  L     Purisirca  ?/isBion 

4  '  (Taylor). 

Nahuc . .  .Bancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archives) 

Kaila...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  Lu  Purisica  Liasion  (Tiiylor). 


Naha-ki4a<iwflu 


'^  ^  Najalayagui     (Najalayagua) ...  See  Inajalaihu. 
^J     j(toiaSuaSlT^""|jxtinct  rancharia  on  Hanta  Cruz  Inland  (Taylor). 


IJanoa, . .  Sea  Maquinanoa,  i^ich  Taylor  writes  "liaquin,  Nanoa" 

isiina  Mi88ion(Mis8ion  ArchiTes) 


Nauoo.*.*Bajicheria  tributary  to  La 
Napoloa...  Seo  llalajjoa.         .  . 

(|Y<-ak-/aj 

Niakla^..  i^xtinct  villafjs  on  r>anta  Cms  Id.,R  of  harbor  (Hsnsha*). 
Nicalquo...  Indiim  namo  for  one  of  Hanta  Barbara  Islands,  apparently 

Santa  Hoaa. 


Nicochi     (Mcocji6,  llichochi) . . .  Extinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  Ida. 

(Handbook  says  on  Santa  Cruz). 


^^coma..•  SgotJj5Q©ii^__-^'^*'''^'-^^^^^^         ^         ^   ,     .   /«.       u     ^ 
Nilalhur;^.  f;xtinctvillap?J  on  ??anta'Crua  I  aland  Vnansha.',;. 


Ni-wot-li-kCNirnatlaisSt . .  Kxtinct  villa^ttJ  on  '^ba.Gruk;  Id.,K  of  Priaun^irs  !Iarbor(rf<Ui 

N imitapo  1/^1  limo tape  1,  Nimlto|>al) ...  Extinct  villar:o  on  Sraita  Barba- 

H  imitaiml,  ..imatapai)  .  ^ 

ra  Islands    (Handbook  sayo  Santa  Cru2  Id.). 

Nilauj... Bancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (M$88ion  Archives) 


•M 


irnoyoyo)  Himilolo 


Nimollullo    ^.iTruollollD...  Sitinct  vill&f^  on  ?an  Miguel  Island. 


Nim^uelquel • • .Hancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission 

Archives ) 
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MimuiAU 


(Ninumu,  Ninimu) 
(Handbook  says 


...  Kxtinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  Islands, 
probably  ?uita  Hoaa). 


Ninyualgual..  Extinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisiraa  Mission  (Taylor) 


-• 

Nipoana     (Nipomo?) . . .  Extinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Msaion 


KiquoseBquelua. . .  See  Uiquesesquelua. 


•Of 


Niquipoa     (Nquipoa) ...  Extinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  Islands 


Ni80US....Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archives) 

Nitel     (Nitr«)...  Extinct  village  on  Sunta  Barbara  Islands. 

(Handbook  says  Santa  Cruz). 


Nocos...  Extinct  village  on  mainlundx Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

(Mn.ndbook  aavs  W  of     olataj. 


(HandtaooiC  says 


Nocto...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (TYlor). 
Nongio. .  .Rancher ia  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission'  ^WsIM 


Nomkolkol   (New-kOl-kOl)...  Fomar  vxll^ige  on  Santa  Cri/,  Id., E  of  harbor^ 
9onyo...Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archives) 
Nquipos...  See  Hiquipos, 


Nueva...  See  Casil' 


Numguelgar...  Rancharia  foraerly  near  or  tributary  to  Santa  BariMura 

Mission  (Taylor). 
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Nutonto...  Extinct  villa^  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Miaoion  (Taylor). 

[Almost  certainly  the  Yokut  Nutonoto  of  Tulare  Lake  region.-  ] 


-Au-hai", 


■  d'k'i'  (Ojai,  -(^-Sl^T^Aujay) .  • .  Extinct  village  tributary  to  San  Buenaventura 

Mission,  about  10  milea  up  San  Buenaventura  River  (Taylor). 


Oksbullo«. . 


village  on  Goleta  or  Ja  Patera  rancho (Taylor)  «^J^«^ 


Olesino  (Olesina)...  Extinct  villa/^  oh  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

(Apparently  W  of  Santu  Barbara)* 

Olofflosoug.*.  Bancheria  11  leagues  N  of  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Zalvidea  180^ 

[Probably  on  lower  part  of  Sisquoc  River  near  mouth  of 
Tepusquet  Canyon.-  ) 


Omaranu.*.  See  (Xianmu. 

(Ximaztu]^)  /   ***  \ 

Omaztuxy^..  Ebctinct  village  tributaiy  to  la  Purisima  Mission  (Taylor) 


Okulqueme..*  See  Quelquenie.  .  . 

jpniio../.PancKwa  trj.bu.tary  to  La  PuriQima.  Mission  XMission  Archives) 
OnKot  COn-Korr«..  BxtmcU  villago  m  Ventura  Co.  Ulwnahju'/;. 

Onomiolt.  Extinct  village  W  of  Hanta  Barbara,  at  La  Oaviota  (Henshaw). 

Opia...  Extinct  villags  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Chamel,  W  of  Gyleta. 

(Taylor  says  near  Pt  Conception). 
Os-be  (Os-bi)... Extinct  village  about  5  miles  from  Point  Sal  (Shumachsr 


Opistopia  (Opistopoa) . . •  Extinct  village  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara 

Channel.  (Taylor  Says  near  Pt  Conception)- 

Otanashmoo.. .  Kxtinct  villa{:;;ij  at  "La^Posaas "about  2  mi. from  Sta.Barbart 

Kission  (Taylor), 
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Pacsiol...  Extinct  village  tributary  tc  La  Puriaima  J/iaaion  (Taylor). 


Paltatre     (Pal ta ted, Pal tare, Pal tatro)  ..•  Extinct  ville^  on  mainland 

Santa  Barbara  Channel.     (Appar-'jntly  f  of  J^anta  Barbara). 


Paltocao     (Paltooao  ).••  Extinct  villags  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara 

Chmne]^  4ApTfflmn';lY  .W  of  Santa  Baibar^  CKonclboo^  siVaa  i 


as  same  aa 


p€U*aje  do  loa  Pedomales...  Sea  Pedemalea. 

(Partocae) 
Partocaa.«.  Extinct  fillage  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

(Ap(»ar(5ntly  between  Ventura  and  Goleta)  .(Fandbuok  ^-ivoa 
same  aa  Paltocac). 

Patiqtjilid  (Patiquiled,  Patiquilia) ...  Extinct  village  on  Santa 

Barbara  Islanda  .  (Handbook  saya  probably  Santa  Rosa). 


it  aa 


Pat i qui 


n     (Patiquiu) . . .  Extinct  village  on  Santa 
(Handbook  saya  probia.bly  Sttnta  :toaw 


Barbara  lalanda 


Paxpili...  See  Axpitil.       ^>^-^  f r^Iaa/wv^ , 


Pedemalea  (Paraje  de  loa  Pedemalea^  San  Juan  Bautiata)...  Rancheria 

juat  north  of  Pt  Conception. 


Peledquey. ..  See  Pilidquay. 

Piachi. • .Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Puriaima  Miaaion  (Miaaion  Archivea) 

.  .(jfroos/firutes 

iiru. ..  Rancher i 

'^  Territory  of^tribe  reached  from  Malillija  Ranc^e  of  Santa 

Ynez  to  San  Emidio  at  Tejon  ITaylorJ. 


a  on  arroyo  of  same  name  on  Saticoy  River  near  Seape. 
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Pilidquay     (Pilidguay,  Piliaquay,  Peledquey) . . .  Extinct  villa^Q  on 

Santa  Barbara  iBltJids    (Handbook  aayo  probably  *^fjita  Rosa), 

« 

f 

t 

PirooB,  Pirutes...  See  Piiru. 

Pisqueno...  Sxtinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  Islands 

(liandbook  says  probably  Santa  Eosa). 


Poele  (Pocle).«.  Extinct  ?illa^  on  Santa  Barbara  Islands  (apparently 

Santa  Cruz).   (Handbook  says  probably  Santa  Rosa). 


Poloptuc • • •  See  Potoltuc . 


Fd 


te-  J 


See  Misesopano. 


Portdzoelo  do  Mescaltitlan.*.  See  Mescal titlan. 

Potoltuc  (Potoptuo,  Poloptuc)...  Kxtinct  village  on  mainland  Santa 

Barbara  Channel,  (/pparontly  betwej^n  Ventura  and  f?ta.Barbara)i 


Pualnacatup. • •  Kxtinct  Yillags  on  snta  Barbara  Islands 

(Handbook  says  probf^bly  Santa  Rosa), 


Purisima...  See  La  Purissima , 


Quanmu  (Omanmu,  Quanmufrua,  Quannuogua) . . .  Extinct  village  on  mainland 

Santa  Barbara  Channel  (Apparently  W  of  Santa  Barbara), 
(Handbook  says  Quannugua  probably  correct). 


Ouanmugua,  Quannuagua. . .  See  Quanrau  and  Oua.  (Handbook  fcaya  the  one 

word  probably  correct  and  •OuanmUjCrua"  a  mistake). 
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Quelquemo     (Quelquimi,  Omlqueme).,.  fxtinct  villa^B  on  mainland  Santa 

Barbara  Channsl,     (Apptirontiwi)  of  Simta  Barbara). 


Quemada 


,„   _   Si8uch,,Situchi,  Shuahuchi,  Cu-cu-tci, 
ISuBuchi,  Siauchi^}...  Extinct  yilla^  tributary  to  Santa 

Inez  Mission  (Taylor).   9i  leagues  If  offet^  Santa 
Barbara  (Goyooechea  1796). 


f . 


Tillag) 


bara  Channel.   (Apparei 


Rincon 


Rancheria 


bara  region.  >Near  prooont  Dan 

5  leagues  f  of  San  Buenaventura  (Ooycoecliea  1796) 


Sa-ak-ti-k^-i.,.  See  Saticoy 


Saoa...  See  Zaca. 


Sacpili. 


See. 


^ 


^Dacspili,  Oa(jpil-iy 
Rancher ia  2i  league 
chea  1796).  At  Par 


chl 


Barbara 


Sacsiol...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Taylor). 
Sacxiat... Rancher ia  tributary  to  La  Furisima  Mission  (Mission  /rchiTea) 


Saipili.  Saspili 


Sahc|i^lQ.(5acpilf,   S.acspili,  .S^iliJ  .  f.%jfcheria  2*  lea 

01  Santa  Barbara  (Goycoecnea  1796;.  At  Patera, 


of  site 
/StakEarpaii 
vHoifmanJ. 
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Sail -ha 


Sftjay  (Sajcay,  Xaqua  ).♦.  Extinct  village  near  Santa  Barbara.  M i Bsi PU? 

See  Xagua. 

Sajuohu  (Lajuchu,  Sanchu,  Sauohu,  Santa  Ro8a)...Bancheria  tributary 
to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archives) 


\namDQOK   says 
Salnaiitucaiaiku. .  •  hitinct  villag;j  at  place  now  call  eg  M  LI 


pparentiy  ^ 

allafi  !«!1   T.lano  da  Santa? 

«.,  ...     — «na,Vent,ura  Co.(Hansha»r- 
c>a-pi-xi,o'pi-iii,Silpalil8,       • 

Salpilol  (Salpalil,  Silpaleel^  Saa^pileelJ..,  Ranoheria  fomwrly 

on  Patera  ranch.  n«ar  Santa  Barbara  (Taylor). 


Salsacupi...  See  Alsacupi- 

San  BuenavonturaClfciscanaka) . . . 


San  Cayetano...  See  Sespe- 

San  Imiri,  San  Juris^  ^ 

San  Emidrio,(San  Imiri-^San  JmisdioJ,..  Soe  TafihlepoomC**''-^''***^/^^''^-!^^^'^-^) 

San  Guide. Indian  rancheria  8  leagues  WNW  of  Santa  Barbara  ^^"^^^jiggx 
San  Juan  Bautista...  See  Pedernale8.0ui-^-^/«KfKi^v<i«x/vi^  5«<vv^«^x^7a««*^ 


San  Juris. ♦•  Error  for  San 


,yvt.(^iO 


C»San  Imigdio). 


Sa,Y\  X"Vv>irio  ••  •    Sas,  Sol^  c*v^"(<l(o  "Ta^skiepooyn. 

San  Ladislao...  See  Buchon. 

San  Luis  Obispo... Rancheria  on  coast  13  miles  W  of  Santa  Baj'bara  [Not 

to  be  confused  with  present  San  Luis  ObispoJ 


\ 


\ 


San  Luis  Rey...  See  ^avlota. 

San  Karcos...  Seo  Aljiman. 

San  Miguel. • «  See  Mescal titlan  (y^^^-UM^^^a^^Mji vjti Sol^vu:.»u4' fi^^^^v^ yjuA.-^ui<uL  ^ 

San  Pablo ...  See  Casitec. 


ChiffliaBhan  29 


San  Pedro  Atioliano...  Ranchoria  betwoen  San  f'omarido  Valley  and  San 

Buenaventura,   apparently  4i  leagues  up  Santa  Clara  River 
frwn  the  sea  (Crespi  L*»Portola]   17&j)^ 


San  Roque...  Sec  Carpinteria. 

San  S9forin(^.^  ^^Wi%i?mL . 

Cone epc ion  .   (Portola  1769 


Pancheria  5-1/2  leagues  £  of  Pt» 


Sanchu     ("or  Santa  Rosa",  Sauchu)...  Ranoheria  tributary  to  Santa 

Inez  Misaion  (Tapia  1798  and  Taylor  1863).  ^ojuA^ yo^u^^ s  ajuaj^rvv^x/A.J 


Santa  Ana...    "San  Soferino  .     .  an  Indian  pueblo,  Santa  Ana  ranoheria", 

3t  leagues  easterly  frora  Pt  Conception  (Portola  1769). 

I 

\ 

'V 

i  • 

Santa  Barbara...  Spanish  naine  for  Indians  at  Misaon  of  jazne  naiae. 

Alco  used  by  (lataciiot  as  a  took  nmctn  «Chuafla3h.       ^ 
See  also  Kashwah'  and  (^Taynaya .*^ 

Santa  Clara  de  Monte  Talco...  See  Bilarin,. 


Santa  Cone fund is...  Soe  Volants. 


\ 


Santa  Gi-uii  [Island]  ••.  Indians  of  "^anta  Oru/.  Id*  near  f!  ant  a.  Barbara. 


\   ^ 
I 


I  A, 


\ 


Santa  Inoz  tribe  (See  also  Alajulapu,  Kal-d-w^Ji-sah)  .f.  Frora  Sconta 

Inez  their  territory  oxteadod  S  about  27  mi^rjto  i^ts.; 
S  to  main  range? Han ta  Inoz  or  Santa  Barlpart:  l^ts.;  W  9  mi. 
&o'im  rivor  to  A};n-3;Jin,   on  present  Euol.l  rurnjfh;  aid  N  15  miles 
or  more  into  San  Rafael  Ran^-e.-  ',  ; 


\ 


UUUIUCUBIMU    %J\J 


Santa  Margarita  de  Cortona...  See  Mescaltitlan. 


Saita  Roaa.,.  Sqq  Sanchu. 


Santa  Hoea  de  Vitarbo...  See  Corral. 


Santa  Taresa...  Seo  Co jo. 


Santa  Texas     (Santa  Tcrosa?)...  Ranclieria  iGi  loaguas  W  of  Santa 

Barbara  (Goycoochea  1796). 

Santa  Ynaz     (See  Santa  Ino^).*.  Village  oriJ^N  sidA  Santa  Barbara  Mts 


Santos  Kartires  Ipolito  y  Guciano...  Ranchoria  between  San  ^'emando 

Valloy  and  San  Buena  antura,  apparently  2i  loa^tues  up  Santa 
Clara  R.   froin  the  sea. 


Sapaqiionil . . .  Kxtinct  villa/re  on  Jiraeno's  ranch  near  San  Buenawantura 

(Taylor). 


SapeltJk...  Extinct  villaf^e  near  Santa  Inez  (Taylor). 

Sa-pf-li...  See  Salpilal. 
Sapond..«  See  SoponO' 

Saptuui  (SapK-tu-u-i)...  Extinct  village  at  place  called  Kl  Conoio.inta-I 
Saqpili...  Se.e  Sacpili.  r lor  Ventura  Co. (Hdn8haw).| 

Sardinas,  Pueblo  de  las...  See  Cicacut. 

« 

Sasua^el^  Sasa^^el). ..  See  /shuagel. 


^     ,    /N 


(r>a-ak-ti-ka-i) 
Saticoy...   Villc'j^ro  on  lower  part  Santa  Paula  or  Saticoy  Ranch,   about 

b  miles  from  sea  (Taylor). 


Ch 


■O.  i 


jjTL    '61         , 

(Sat-wi-wo.) 

Satwiwa.  ••  ii.xtinct  village  at  Hancho  Alazuna,  interior  Ventura  Co. 


Sauchu...  3eo 


.  ^SooUL.tVvuu  •^Va/vcfV.  ^*Vxji>tV.J 


(Henshaw)* 


[Taylor  probably  in  error  when  aaying  •f^auchu  or  Quomada"  ] 


Saughpilaol..,  Hoo  Salpilal. 


Sautatho...  Sea  Sitolo. 


Sajf«taw-no»-cio     (or  Saif-taw-nah  =^-cio) . . .  Sunta  Inez  ranchoria  or 

villa^  on  H  bank  Santa  Ines  River  opposite  Kal-»lah-wah«8ah.^ 


•  Sayokinck     (S<y oksnek)..»  Extinct  village  near  Rio  Burro,   Hanta  Bar- 
bara re^'ion  (Taylor). 


Secpe...  See  Sospo. 

SJi*$k*pS...  See  Sespe* 

Soguaya...  Place  (probably  rancheria)   on  San  Corvaeio  [«Mono?]  Creek, 

or  t-jo  creek  itself     (Portilla  1824), 


«     ch.      -    /o.Seyuktoon   Ciyiktun  SiuktunSi-^.t^ 

Seo  a  toon     (SioqLim;.,.  Santa  Barbara  tribe  vHoiiman;  ^     Villap;o  near 

S&nta  Ino2  Mission  (Twlcr),  (Ventura  Inds.say  on  haitor  of 

J  Santa  Barbara. --Handbook). 

_  /-    Secpe,  Se-ek'-po  . 

Seape     VSacpe   n^m  Cfi^yetano) ...  Village  on  Stin  Cayotano  Ranch  on  Sati- 

coy  Ri vor,   20  milss  fropi  sea  abov3  San  Buenaventura  . 


Seyuktoon...  See  Seo«toonT 


Ck^W-ccS^lv 


•3Z 


Sgene.   .  Rancher ia^^areHnylit  site  of  present  Cuyama  Ranch  house |i|^ 

tS^itinn  upper  pary  Cuyaraa  Valley  (Zalvidea  1806)/^ 


Shalawa  (Shhalwaj .  Cal-a-wa).  .  •  Village  near  Santa  Inez  Mission 

(Taylor).  (Handbook  says  given  by  Ventura  Indians  as 


Carpint 


called  La  Matanza.) 


V  4^ 


»-/ 


Shalikuwewioh  (Shal iouwewech ,  Cal-i-ku-we-wito).  .  .  Vill|igQ,  at 

Las  Lajas,  on  coast  Ventura  Co*  (Henshav). 


in 


Shalkahaan  (Calk^haan,  Sholohohoon)  •  *  .  Village  at  La  Canada 

Sal to,  interior  Ventura  Co.  (Henshaw), 


Shishlamau  (Cio-la-raa-u,  pron  Shish-la-rrt^-u) .  .  Foraer  villa^r^ 

near  Hueneme»  Ventura  Co.  (Henshaw  1884). 


\ 


Shi-sho-lop.  .  ♦  Name  meaning  *mud  place*  applied  to  2  vUlages:' 

.  Shi-shST-lip^   ^   Si80l9po  ' 


1. 


Shi-sho-lop  (Shisholop,  Shisfialap,  .Chichilop,  Di'^oa-lSp 

Asunta,  '^      .  \ 

Absunta,  Asuinpta.^Assumpta,  Asuncion,  La  Asuncion, 


ii 


Asuncion  de  Nuestra  Seftora,  CarxdnteriaCerror  In 

Font's  Diary  of  Anza  Erpd],  Faeblo  de  Canoa.8,  Pui^blo 

Pueblo  Canoas 
de  las  Canoas,,  Xuou,  Xuxu,  Xuco,  Xuoer,  Shucu,  S^t|ku, 

Shukku).    ♦  Fonner  village  on  site  of  present  tovi^  ^f 

Ventura  [at  plaon  liter  called  Frente  de  la  C?Ule    \ 

de  Fezueora. •Handbook]  i 

« 

2.  Shi-sho-lop  (Sisolop,  El  Cojo  Sisilopo,  El  Cojo,  Santa 
Teresa    Xexo?  Xix4?  Xeno?  Coxo?).   .  Former  village  pn 

Santa  B  .rbara  Channel  near  Pt.  Concepoion  [in  lodilrty 
now  called  El  Cajo  Via jo. -Handbook].  I 


"*■      -    r- ««       - 


is 


•^MMMMh 


:>:^.<v 


ci-KvjLV<^l^3^^ 


^jm^m0m^fmitmmm^^0 


-Shopeshno.  .  .  Village  near  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Taylor). 

Shukku  Uhuku.  Shu-ku,  Shucu.  Xuco,  Xuou,^Xuoer,  Pueblo  de  laa 

Csnoas,  Pueblo  de  C^moas,  Pueblo  Canoas).  .  .  Indian 
village  on  site  of  present  Ventura,  discovered  by 
Cabrillo  in  1542. [Erroneously  located  at  Rinoon  ?%• 
by  Taylor  and  in  Handbook.  Cabrillo  said  that  the  whole 

I 

prftviooe  of  24  villages  from  Ventura  to  Goleta  Pt. 

was  also  called  Juoa  by  the  Indiana rimplyiiK  that  the 
name  is  not  that  of  a  specific  village  but  of  a  small 
tract  of  country.  Apparently  Shisholop  was  the  proper 

/«A  %  ^^""§.  °'  ^^®  village  where  Ventura  now  stands. 

VCup;.  .  Former  village  near  Carpinteria,  N  of  El  Ri 


Shup 


imoon 


1884) 


Shushuchi  (Susuchi,  Cu-cu-tci,  Quemada).  .  .  Former  village 

between  Santa  Barbara  and  Pt.  Concepcion,  in  locality 
now  called  Fuemcuila  [typog.  error  for  Quemada]  (Handbook). 


N! 


I  f 


\:.i 


hufflashan  324  (r- 

Shuwalashu  (Cu-^a-la-cu) . . .  Former  village  at  Canada  de  lo8  Alisoa, 

Ventura  Go. 

Siguecin...  Rancheria  apparently  in  Cuyama  Valley  (Zalyidaa  1806). 


Sihimi...  See  Simi.  (Taylor  locates  Sihimi  as  near  Purieima  Miasioi^) 


Sihuicoffl...  Pjttinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  i^isaion  (Taylor) 


0 

Sikitipuc...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Misaion  (Taylor). 


unaa 


.W..\"1Sc\^r  vi^f3^"*fributary  to  La  Puriaiaa 


tributary 


Silino...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Kiaaion  (Taylor) 


\ 


•  I 


% 


\ 

\ 


I 


\ 


\^\ 


^  /'. 


I 


nhrimashan  6d 


Silisna...  Sitinct  villags  tributary  to  La  Purieima  Fisaon  (Taylor). 

o-T-  .,.    -3^.  ^  .,,  B  of  harbor 

biliwihi...  Extinct  village  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  (Henshaw). 

Silpaleol...  Soe  Saipilol. 

Silpoponemew. • .  Pormer  villags  at  San  Antonio, about  4  mi. from  Sai 

<jir«V  (Qi    '  i'?^'"^\    „.,,  <::Dara  Mission 

Simi  CSimi,  Sihiffii|)...  Villagj  on  Simi  Kanch. 

Siffiomo^...  |°P<^^^^^^}ae9  W  «^  eatero  near  Pt  Mugu.  Perhaps  saias  aa 


Sinicon...  Kxtinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara 


ion  (Taylor). 


Sioqtun'I..  See  Soo^toon. 


ch 


Sipuc.Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archives) 

SIpucu 

Sipuca..,  l':xtinct  village  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (2  lea^oies 

frora  Santa  Rosa  Rtoich)    (Taylor). 


Sisa. .. 

A 


-,  in  canyon  _  near  ^Swita  Paula, 

£.xoinc^  TTiliago ^tributary  to  San  Buenaventura  Mission  (Taylor). 


Siss^b' 


...TJdncheria  formerly  near  or  tributary 


\ 


to  Santa  Barbara 


lUssion  (Taylor). 


\         I 


'ii- 


Sisahialiut,..  Rancharia  fomerly  near  or  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara 


Mission  (Taylor). 


w 


uisichii...  Formor  riLnchoria  located*by  Taylor  as  on  Rancho  ^s  Pueblos, 

(Handbook  says  compare  Lisuchu  and  Sisuchi). 


'■*., 


Chtunaahan  34 


(SiBJulicoy.Shi-aha-wQ-ku-i.Ci-cawc-ku-i) 
SlBJulcioy...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  San  Buenaventura  Kissipn 


(Handb 


^aylor). 


Siftolop,  Sisolopo... 

ay>U  ^  ^^^A^ya^■^*<*,  (!I»*J^J,      SmuoJUa  ^3u_y^t<i,, 


lCoM^C'nUo~AJ  aiM\JviJ(jiJi  -^  ^ai^i^  r3jj^jLv^»^<rtvXwut^  {^'^*'<'t-Kt«i/  /7?^ /- 


Siasabanonaaft*..  See  Sisabanonase. 


9  iXMMMn  1861  Tayl„  ^ ^^^^ 

llage  on  or  near  site  of  Hoxidhoff 


Sta.Inez  Mission;   in  1863 
he  gives  Si such  as  near  Sta. 
Barbara.  Handbook  says  cpi- 
pare  Lisuchu,Sisithii. 


tributfiury 


Sitolo     (Sautatho) . . .  Kxtinct  village  tributaxy  to  La 


•       • 


sima  Mission 
(Taylor). 


S\3\JL,^K\ 


Situchi  •  • .  See  ■  Otiwrfiada  "^vi^v^iuu,  iAU^  vwl^  Sa/wt=«x>\*A  (^Joyv  ^'^'o)).  3«^asi^  3)stut.Kj . 


Siujtu,..  See  Yuctu. 
Siuktun...  See  Seo^^toon. 


(Henshkw) 


i*ormor  village  near  Sta.Barbara»,  in  place  now  Arr«j ^-.*^ 


Smuwitsh...  Band  at  Cathedral  Oaks,  Santa  Barbara  (Hoffinan)- 


Barbara 


Rancher ia  tributary 


(Mission  Archives) 


\ 


S*  o-mus 
Somo  (Somes),..  Extinct  villa^  in  hills  of  same  name  near  San 

Buenaventura ,  (Handbook  says  comparo  Simi)  , 


1 1 


ChuBA^iin  35 


•#       ^^^j^"^*/ 


»^Afti»      ▲  f 


,-  ,    i.  ■.-,,. .    -.    . ;. 

,.»,,•■.-.■■'.':•  .•• .  "  ' 

'  i"- . . ...-   .  -  ; 


Soponp  (SopQnQ,  Sapoi}f)...  E:|:tiQct^viXl«^„Qn  i9ain^a^  -^^  Barbara 

ChanTiel .  (Apparently  in  vicinity  of  San  Buenavenuura)  ' 
Compare  UiseBopano* 


Sotonoonu  (SotoSaoomu,  Sotonocnni) • . .  Kxtinct  villag  at  or  tributary 


Rancho 


Sotonocimi.*.(S«e  Sotoraoenu). "Canada  d©  Sotonocnni",  on  or  near  Santa 

Inez  R.  (Tapis  1798). 


Souscoc...  Sxtlnct  ▼ille\ge  tributary  to  Santa  Intz  Mission  (Taylor). 
S*pi-lil...  See  Salpilel. 

Spookow.*.  Sxtlnct  villa^  on  beach  N  of  San  Buenaventura  Mission 

(Taylor) 


Stipu...  Kxtinct  villaf^e  tributary  to  L&  Purisima  Mission  (Tqrlor). 


i 


• 


Stucu...  !=^xtinct  villain  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Mission  (near  Aetsoom 

or  Kacbunal — ; Taylor).  lEentionsd  by  Tapis,  IT^tt, 

Sugutes...  Name  invented  by  Taylor  for  Xucu,  which  see. 

u..  Tillage  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Taylor). 
SuktaHaxamul'.*V^^tinct  village  near  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Henshaw)- 
Sulapin.. .  Extinct  vill«^e  in  Ventura  Co.  (Henshaw). 


Villas 


(Taylor) 


Chumashan  36 


Su8Uchi...(Sa«  Quaaada).  "Susuchi  or  Quemada", mentioned  by  Tapis,  1798. 


SuBuquey  (Suauquiy,  Susaguoy)... 


vil]^  on  mainland  Santa 


c   u"i   Barbai^  Channel,   (Apparontly  botweon  Santa  Barbara  and  GcXet4 
-.  Swa-hol. ..  See  Ashuagel,     ^'^  ^  ^  ^„^     /-i 

(Swe-tet-i>^Swe tajjb. j[. . .  Rjctinct  village  at  La  Salina,  near  Santa  Barbara  (Henshai^. 

Swiiio?*^.  Bitinct  ?illa©3  at  Punta  de  la  Loma, Ventura  Co.  (HenshaSi). 

Tachicos...  Banoheria  mentioned  in  connection  with  Santa  Barbara  in 


..  / 


1788. 


Ta-ap-pu...  See  Tape. 


Tacui...  See  Ta-ko(^yu. 


"la,K-h€.-waS 

Tahijuas,..  "Of  Ortega*;  rancheria  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Mission 

(Taylor). 


Ta-koo-yu  (Tacui)...  Rancheria  in  Tecuya  Canyon, rfouOTofBuenaTista- 

Kern  lakBs,  visited  by  ^alvidea  in  1806. 


/?Fjr 


Takuyumffln...  Kxtinct  village  on  site  of  Newhall,Los  Angeles  Co . (Henehaw), 


T«.\aK«*-VN>^o, 


Talazano...  Yillagp  tributary  to  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Taylor). 


Talihuilimit...  Hancheria  apparently  in  Santa  Maria  Valley  below 

Cuyama  Valley  (Zalvidea  1606). 


Tallapoolina...  Village  at  Rancho  Vie  jo  up  Santa  Clara 

Buenaventura  (Taylor). 


r  from 


■■  ■    ■>« 


Chunathan      37 


Tapanioellao*. •Village  tributary  to  Santa  Inas  Hiseion  (Taylor) 
Tapo  (Ta-ap-pu)..Vill^o  on  Nori«ga  ranoho  of  Simi,  near  San  Buenaventun 
Tarkepti   (Tir-k^8i)-minot  villaga  naar  Santa  Inez  ICiesion  feihli.J 
Ta«l?-le.poom  (Taelupi.Tashlibunau.Taxlipu)... Tillage  at  San  Snigdio.  ^^ 
Tax{Fax),..Ranch0ria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  liiasion  (Mission  Archives) 
Taxlipu  ...See  Tash-le-pooo. 

Taynaym, .  .See  Janaya.  -Taynaya  or  Haynaya".  original  aite  Santa  Barbara 
Toa-la^ouo...See  Cbaloaas  Wiaaion  (Taylorr 

Tohunaahan. .  .Family  nane  (Henebaw  k  Eoonflyjeeft).    Sae  Chumaaban. 
Tao«eii«fSee  Choaho* 
Totiiiao**«See  Chumaah* 
To-wii*yok..*8ee  Qifaiyok* 

Teax*.. Rancher ia  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (llission  Archives) 
Taguepo  (Tsgjuepe)  ♦ , . . See  Tequepaa* 

Takep  (See  Tequejms)... Village  tributary  to  Santa  Ines  Mission  (Taylor) 
Teoiesathi.... Village  tributary  to  Santa  Ine»  Mission  (Taylor) 

Tenoqui . ♦ .Bancheria  mentioned  in  connection  with  Santa  Barbara  in  1790 

^*'^''SnJl?'^sStS'T«!J"S?®''  T«guape,  Ty^a«o.  Tekep)....Ertinot  viilmta 
on  upper  Santa  In<Mi  River  at  lower  edge  San  Marcos  Ranch  t^lorj  ^^ 

Twca...Ranoheria  tributary  to  La  Purisir^  llllssi<m  (Mission  Archives) 
T«j»xa, •. Rancher ia  tribuUry  to  La  P«*r is ima  Mission  flli«iil««  Ar«>>4— ^ 


Rancheri 


Canada  de  las  Amaa,  12  rai.  froro  Sabta 

T     r,    1  ^      «.     .      Barbara  HissioiuTavlorj 

Ln  Pnr4»i^A  Mission  (Mission  Arohlves)        ' 


TiS^hr'^w^nf^^^^^f^-i^^*^  rYrisinm  i^ission  IMiaaion  Arch 
rjnaohi...actinot  village  tributary  to  Santa  Ines  i?i8siSi  (Taylor)     ~ 

Tixlini  (»*«14ii4-Tixilini)...Site  (probably  villa^^e)  of  San  Luis  Obia 

Mission  vTaylorJ 


Chumashan  38 


Tocane 
cTocia. . 


Tolaao   „  . 
ocani; ...  Kitmct  villa^  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel 

(Apparently  between  CJolota  and  Pt  Conceotion)' 


t 


TokjTQ.. 
Tolane . 


•  # 


BoQ  Tocano. 


Topotopow...  Extinct  village  on  Hernando  Tico's  ranch  near  San  Buena- 
ventura (Taylor). 


Triunfo...  Rancheria  between  Santa  Clara  River  and  "modem  stage 

route  via  Simi"  (Portola  1769). 

(Ts«,-H|Ci-/a)  /yyy 

Taamala^...  Extinct  village  near  Santa  Inez  Mission  (Gould). 

Tahuma...  5oo  m  kon>tooon^   (Tribe  fomerly  on  Santa  Crua  Island. 

HoffinanT. 

Tucromu...   See  Tucurau.   for   vhich  it  is  avidant  misprint. 

mu-rlijprarau)        .    ,     j  „     ^     ^, 

..  'vnrage  (in  mainland  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  gu|- Cbuvry.  «cvJU . 

(Apparently  btitweon  Santa  Barbara  and  CJoleta). 

Tujanisuissilac...  Village   tributary  to  Santa  Imz  Mission  (Taylor). 

Tukachkach     (Tu-katc-katc)...  Kxtinct  village  at  El  Esterito,near  San 

Buenaventura  (K*-.-X**^f«vj. 


^^^*^"*  ^^^^**6®  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Taylor). 
UpopJT.  Extinct  village  naar  Pt  Conception  (HGnBhaii|);,/rrf 
Uva     (Ural^  . . .  Tribe  of  Tulare  basin . 


Via-kon-nok...  Indians  at  Ventura     (KcLeod). 
Vitorbo...  See  Corral. 


Chumaahari  39 


Volante  (Santa  Conofundis) ...  Rancheria  2  leaguos  f  of  San  Buonaventura 

(Portola  1769). 


fa-le-khe  (Walekhe)...  Former  village  on  Santa  Maria  Creek,  San  Lui 

/    Obispo  Oo. 
wo-ne-fflu. ..  See  Hueneme. 


8 


(Henshav)- 


iw.\..t'Jty^:^' "   Populous  village  formerly  at  Punta  Pedregosa,  neir  Pt  Kugu 


Xabaagua  (Xabagua,  Xab^iagna) . . .  Extinct  village  on  mainland  Santa 

Barbara  Channel.   (Apparently  between  Ventura  and  Santa 

Barbara) 


Xaco  (-or  Caco%  Zaco)...  Village  on  San  Miguel  Island.  a^^^Wx  yO*- 


vjt>*h.  \A-  ^^-ftvsftjATjurw . 


Xagua  (Xagna,  Xaqua).,.  Extinct  village  on  mainland  Santa  Barbara 


Channel. 


See  also  Sajay,  ^(^PP^^^^ly  near  Santa  Barbara 


Xalanaj...  Extinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  Kiesi on  (Taylor). 
Xaliluimu... Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purisima  Mission  (Mission  Archiv< 

(Hello,  HeMo') 

Xalou^..  Extinct  village  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  Mission  (Taylor). 


Xaqua...  See  Xagua. 

Xcvvo  • . .  5-«L  Xexo. 


Xexo 


near  Pt  Conception  (now  Coxo). 


Channel 


(V 


iccu. 


Xexu...  Province,  having  over  40  towns,  from  Ventura  to  Pt  Conception. 
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Xaxulpituc. 


•of  Tularea"  near  Santa  Barbara  Miesipn 

(Taylor J, 

Ximaxtui  (Omoxtux) .  .Pane her ia  tributary  to  La  Purisiita  Miesion  (Mission 

Xiuciiui...Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Purieima  Miesion  (Mission  A^hivll? 
Xixo...  See  Xaxo. 


Xocotoc...  Set)  Xotococ. 


Xotococ  (Xocotoc)..,  Extinct  villsga  on  mainland  I 


Barbara  Channel, 
(Apparently  between  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara)  . 

Pueblo  de  las  Canoas,  Shu-ku^  Su.^u.tes, 
Xucu  (Xuco,  Xuca,  Xucer,  Xuxu.^Shuou,  Shukku)...  Extinct  village  at 

San  Buenaventura.  (.S«Lojec*  Xexu?.)    3<^  SUn.-ku.. 


Xugua 


1^ . . .  actinct  village  on  Santa  Barbara  Islands  (Handbook 
ivs  on  Santa  Cruii  Id.  and  orobablv  identical  with  Guaeava 


Xuxu...  See  Xucu, 

Yacapix.. Rancher ia  tribut 
Yachi  or  Achi...See  Aohi 


!an4a 


also  named  Yanonalit,  had  authority  over  some  13  rancherias 

(Bancroft;. 


Yatum...  See  Yutum. 


Yaxlaic.Rancheria  tributary  to  La  Pur  is  ima  Mission  (Mission  archives) 


HJ-P«.k 


Ytahax 


(Handbook  says  Ypuc  formorly  in  Ventura  Co.). 


tu,  Siujtu)...  Villa{?p  at  or  near  Santa  Barbara (^7<*t«A. 
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Yutum  (Yutuin,  Yatumj...  Kxtinct  villagB  on  mainland  Hanta  Barbara 

"*^®^*   (Apparantly  betwoon  Goleta  and  Pt  Concoption)- 


Yxaulo,..  Extinct  villa^  tributary  to  Santa  Barbara  Ifisaion  (Taylor) 


Zaca  (Saca) . . .  Rancheria  at  or  near  place  of  same  name  a  few  miles 

Nf  of  Los  Olivos,  Santa  Barbara  Co.  - 


Zaoo.«*  Sea  Xaco.  ( )vf  ^ "v^  A*vJ^yuuJL  aaAA:^  Zo/Ccl^ 


Ziquimuymu...  See  Liquimuymu  . 


CWuTncx  3  Ki  q-Y) 


^ 


Banoherlas  mentioned,  but  not  loc&tai.  In  Santa 


Barbara  Kits  ion  B  ooks. 


Acta 


Achilir's^ti 

Aque8chaci:x>c 

Alibeoaapit 

f 

Aptanand 
M^oaJ,  Aroaas 
Oaatai,  Cajtoi 
Cattait 

» 

Omilon 

Coo^m 

Oaliga 

Galna,  Seloa 

Galui 

Oualaquoaae,  QoalagiBana,  Qualamona 

Qaetapit 
Gualacoa 
Hiat 

Oialaguiniat  in  the  Mt. 

Huajiitach,  Hubcbto 


Soneohi,  Snojosa 

Tolooausoo 

Taae 

Oehapa 

Tiapa 

Xliit 

Tnopo 

Toota 


,»• 


.-.^'*V 


Hatanojosto 

Milolahuo 

Onoiio,  Onoayot,  Onogw,  Onoaaa 

Siucba»  Siat 
Sniea 


ivnMlMi^ 


lUvhtd      a^iuL     i/i^JUjui^^ 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 

BANCMSS 

80/18  c 


->^ 


£^ 


ryx 


SKNESCH    TBIBES     AHD    VlUiOSS 


Ichentiea*  •  Fonaer  raneberia  of  the  Chalon  Ctrlb^  or  rigioiO 

(La  Solodad  Mission  Books)* 


Ijols*  •  Fonisr  ranchoria  on  f  aido  SuXinas  Kivsr  (San    ^tonio 

H issioa  Books) • 


-'I'i.r^v 


ila^  (il*aoi|UA  ^  «ForMr  ranohsria  oa  1  aida  Siu^iiiaa  Bivsr 

(8an  itntonlo  tfission  Books). 


ilcani(i(lanii»h?}.  «  Fomer  rancher  la  toward  the  Chalon  (La  Soledad 


Mission  Books)* 


San 


ssioa  (Solodad 


Mission  Books) • 


Alvadiga*  •  Fonsor  ranchoria  of  the  Chalon  (Solodad  Mission  Bo(^ 

Aranta«  .  .Ferrer  rancheris.  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books) 

Arroyo  Ssco*  •  Spanish  name  for  former  ranoheria  on  Irroyo  Seoo 

(San  Antonio  Miseion  Books)* 


V. 


^halon  'Ja; 
>  Esl  en?J 


Ennes«n    2 


Assil  U»m1,  AiiU,  Aea^n,  lael,  Izotl,  Ploy  to).  .  Formr  riuiohirU 

at  or  near  praient  y  ill  age  of  Pl«yto  (San  Antonio  XiatioR 
Books)  • 


Attinel.  Atchnil,  Atchni     ^„  ,         .         „  ,      . 

l-tnal   (Atnil,  Atnelsam.  Jtnel-Zasa.  S"  Luoaa).  •  Eomer  ranoheria 

on  V  side  Salinas  BIyst  in  Qajayen  «^bere  village  ef  San 
Luotis  ie  (San  Antonio  Vise  ion  Books)* 


Aymantioa.  •  FonMr  rancheria  of  the  (Sialoii  (Soledad  Xiesioa  Bo<dca)* 


C&ffltiiB  (Coatiflipe,  Contiop)*  »  Foxwer  rancher ia  of  .or  toward  tha 

Chal on  (Soledad  Mission  Books)* 


Canulo*   •  •  See  Jamil  o* 


Caftamo.  •  .  ftttinet  vlXlegs  not  far  f roa  San  Miguel  Hission  in  1889 

(Bancroft) 


Catayno.  .  .  Fosmer  renoheria  S  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (Sen  Antonio 

Mission  Books)* 


£nne8en  3 


Catiluquimen*  •  PaiKsheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Uitsion  Books) 

Seo  Upetoa 


Haneharia  on  road  from  San 
(San  Antonio  Mission  Books}* 


OaunpeigfligBag  (Cauoi^aeajflas,  Oaanpoj«tsaao,  Caaa|MSMta^,  XasyflgasBitf) 


•  Banohoria  on  Salinas  Rifv  (Sas  Intonio  Vissioa  Bo^s}* 


Cetoma*  •  Foiner  ranoheria  on  ooast  (San  Ant<«io  Mipsiim  Books) 


\  • 


0e]fno*  •  •  See  Chajm** 


w 


\. 


> 
I 


\ 


Ohaal,  Chal*  •  •  See  Qaotohaal* 


Ohaooneix(Ghaoon«K.  toi  azoeia'o}*   •  «  Foraer  ranoheria  & 

San  Antonio  Mission  (Mason)* 


\\-- 


J  '- 


\ 


\' 


Chaguispo.  •  Fonser  xuncheria  toward  Cfaalon  (Soledad  MisipiW%ook0) • 

S"        '  '«  'v    v.. 


r 

I 


»\ 


h 


\\ 


\ 


\ 


i  \ 


Bnno8on    4 


Chalat*  •  •  Pomer  rancher  ia  towmrd  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mitel  on  Booksf»' 


Chelon  (Chal<»ie,  Chalonee*  ChaXoneee,  Ch&lom*  Chatlon)*  •  •  Xndiaae  of 

Ia  SeXedad  liiesioB,  S  of  Soleded  to  San  BcniU  (Soledad 
Ifieeion  Booke)* 

[For  jraneheriae  of  thie  tribe  or  rci$ion  n^tioned  in  SoledeA 
Kieeion  Books,  eee  list  appesidad*] 


Chapan  (Chappant,  Chubant,  Cbabat»  C3iapot«  Chabant)*  •  Fomer  ranoheria 

of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Uiesion  Book«)» 


Chatsata  (Saoaata)*  •  •  Former  rancheri&  of  or  toward  the  Chalon 

(Soledad  Mieeion  Booke}* 


Chayne  (Cheyne,  Zeyne,  Ceyne)*  «   •  Foimer  ranoh«ria  2  of  San  Antonio 

tfieeion  on  E  side  Salinas  HiYer  (San  Antonio  tfieeion  Books) 


Ohelao  (Chilae*  Cholao)-  •  •  Fomer  rancheria  E  of  San  Atttonio  tfissian 


on  Salinas  PiTer  (San  Antonio  Uiesion  Books)*  \ 


l-'X: 


\ 


r..;  lAV'/ 


Chepenix  .   .  •  Former  rancherie  S  of  Sen  Antonio  Wission  \San  Antonio 

V. 

Kissicn  Books).  ;    f 


^  \ 


1 


San  Inionie  6 


CheUy  (Chetaya,  Chiteya).  •  .  Fonaer  renoheria  •in  lit*  E  of  Son 

Antonio  Mission  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


Cthilao*  •  •  8m  Chelao* 


Ohiol 


>  Ponaer  ranehsria  K  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (Ssn  Antonio 
Mission  Books) 


Chisrii*  •  •  Fomor  ranoheria  toward  the  Chalon  (La  Solodad  Mission 

Books)« 


Chi  tana  (£ohitsna}*  •  •  Fonser  ranoheria  near  coast"  on  old  road  of 

Ibcpedition  from  San  Antonio  l!is8i<m  to  Monter^  (San 
Antonio  Mission  Books) • 


Chitasaina  (Chitacano)*  •  •Fonner  ranoheria  of  *naoiQn*Quiguil  or 

Guiguilit  on  coast  (San  Antonio  Ifission  Books)  • 


Chiteya*  •  See  Chotay 


Itaeeen    6 


Cbol*  •  Fonner  rancheria  near  coact  (San  /tntonlo  l^i  salon  Books) 

« 

Ses  Queichaal,  Chaal* 


Oholao*  •  •  8ss  Chelao* 


CKoWnn,  Chulaina, 
ChoUaii  or  ClBaaB«molsBi»^tciola1l.  too'  alABtraa}*  .  Fonssr  ranshsri* 

on  site  of  San  Migasl  Mission  (Taylor) ;  at  town  of  Oholaa 
Oiasmi]* 


Cholonja(Cholo,  Clwiont,  Ch^lonca).  •  .Fomor  rancheria  towaitl  Chalon 

(Soledad  Uission  Books)* 


Cholueyts  (Choleyt«^  Cboluat*,  Choluoyt^).  .  .  Pomer  rancheria  'in 

litx*  t  of  San  Antonio  Kiss  ion  (San  Antonio  Slissxon  Books)* 


C^bant*  •  •  See  Chapttoa* 


r 

I 


Cluiolao  (Chuo-lao*  ojoiolak 


Mitonio  Mission,  on  S  side  Salinas  Rivrr  in  canyon  where 
village  ojr  Ssji  Lucus  is  situated  (San  Antonio  l^ission  Books) 


fttfHUWl     7 


CbMguilia  (cawujuil in .  S(|uiliB,  Snn  Almot,  CfaqsuiUO-  •  former 

ranoharia  5  or  6  miles  8  of  San  /mtonio  Mission  in 
*San  AlflKOS  VULlsj*  (8an  Antonio  Mission  Books) » 
at  San  Miguel  ita  (Taylor)  • 


^Chusaob}*  *  Xxtinot  villMs  naar  Sen 


1/ 


Chalala*  Uolala^^olala)  Fornsr  rsnoheria  I  of  San  Intonio  Missies 

*abof  •  Sal  inas  Biv«r*  (Ssn  Antonio  Mission  Books) « 

Chulare  (Ch-.v-u-leh-re,  Chulares,  /.chu*yares,  Tular) 

village  on  or  near  Cruadalupo  Panch,  near 
V  al  1  ey .  T r i  b  e  V/at  c^  a-  roon . 


.  Spardsh  name  for 
Chular,  Salinas 


Ohuletfa- 


San  Antonio  Mission  (San 


Missicm  Bodes}* 


Ofaoni^taisa  (Chunapatsaa)  •  •  •  Fonier  ranchsria  near  San  intonio 

Mission  (Taylor)* 


Chutalsy*  •  •  Foinsr  ranohsria  I  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (San  Antonio 

Mission  Bodes)* 


Chuttttsselis.  Omtu^gelis-  •  •  Sits  of  La  Solodad  Mission* 


.  I 


ftmeeaa    8 


Cieela.  •  »  fommr  nuncheria  of  th«  Chalon  (Soledad  tfisaioo  Bookt>« 


OipM»t«n.  •  •  8«e  ZebaBttn 


CinnlMJl  or  CiMie^  (OinlM^l,  OiMitsil^  8«i&iM»  CissU).  .  • 

FonMr  nnchoria  «i  I  tido  SiaiiiM  Bifor  (Ssa  iatoiiio 
Vi»aio&  1ltooxtl«ii« 


Cojol*  •  .  ronior  rancheria  tovard  i^  Chaloa  (Soladad  Miaaion  Booka}* 


y 


Coat  imp.  •  •  Sea  OantiM. 


Copieb  [Capioh?]*  •  «FQnQer  ranchoria  MS  of  Saa  iintonio  Miaaioa  (Saa 

iUitonio  If iaaion  Books)  •  , 


Oubaoooaitio*  •  «Foraer  rancha^ia  tovard  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Miaaion 

Booka)« 


Cu 


12^f^ 


.^  »  FonBor  nuaoheria  27  laagaaa  NS  of  Santa  Yaas  In  1806  (ZalYidaa) 


Ouluant  •  •  Foimer  rancheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soladad  Miaaion  Booka) 


SaneMn  9 


Cartnam  (Ourmnu)*  •  Hanoheria  of  tbo  Chalon  (8ol#di4  Vitslon  Books}* 


Ouyulilt*  •  .RuiohorU  of  tho  Chalon  (Solodad  Mission  Books}* 


Eohitsna*  •  .Boo  Chitana* 


Bofapol*  •  fwnmr  randiaria  B  of  Ban  iotonio  Hi  salon  (Ban  Antonio 

Mission  Books) • 


XJoita  (B^  Josef)*  •Fomsr  ranohoria  8  or  9  ibUos  M  of  Ban  ilntonio 

Mission  (Ban  Antonio  Mission  Books)  • 


l^Bial.  «  Bos  Xtsnal* 


Bnontasst  (BKonsana»  Snososm)*  •  Banehsrla  in  oanifon  Si  Roblo  Ca,ido» 

M  of  Ban  Antonio  Mission  (Ban  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 

U-MErSSa   (fil«»8en»  Bnssn.  BicisonM,  Banjcnos).  .  Tribo  having  ranohsrla 

nsar  or  a  little  abovs  site  of  present  Salinas* 

Iruotincna*  •  Fomer  ranohsrla  of  the  Chalon  (Boledad  Mission  Books)* 


Bsnalsn*  •  Ranohsrla  N  of  Ban  Antonio  Mission  (Ban  Antonio  Missloii 

Books)* 


\ 


V 


\ 


\ 


BnnoMn    \^ 


SboI.  •  Fom«r  rancheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books}* 


Bssmsrilena  (Ismsrilsoa^  aBerileaa.  SflMrileim).  •  fommr  ranohsria 

on  coast,  Monterey  Co*  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


Stcon. 


•Banohsria  on  ooast»  Monterey  Coounty  (Ban  Antonio  Mission 
Bodes)* 


ItoilSgua*  •  Foraer  nuu^eria  on  coast «  Monterey  Ooitnty  (Ban  Antonio 

Mission  Books)  • 


St8o«l  (lUmal,  aiial»  Ejatol,  StnaX,  Snaal,  tamal  Zacata^,  Zanaal,   Zamal 

Zamlt  8    Boenaventora)  •  •  Fonser  ranoheria  on  ooast 
of  San  Jbitcnio  Mission  (San  Antonio  Miasion  Books)  • 


SiguaX  (Sxcual)*  •  Fozmer  rancheria  on  ooast »  Monterey  Co** in 

Lsinsion*   (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)  • 
[See  Lanaoai] 


Iipinit*  •  •  Former  rancheria  *in  Lina*,  M  or  Bf  of  San  Antonio 

Mission  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


Bbcz&j&oma*  •  •Rancheria  on  coast«  Monterey  County  (San  Antonio  Mission 

Books) • 


1^1  ■  <' 


O.  !  \ 


Inneaon  XX 


Qinaet.  -^uinau, 


Oinau  (Guinatt,  Guimo.  Ouinoo.^inauy/Kenau.  Kinau,  8U.  Claiu) 

•  _ 

formr  raneharia  in    CaRada  £1  Roble  Caido,  10  or  XZ 

m 

nlle«  ms  of  Son  intonio  Mission  (San  intonio  Vissicn 
Books). 

GuacharroneR,  Ouachiron.  ,  See  Watch^a- rcon . 


/ 


OttalXulca  (OuoluXoaJ  •Poism*    raooheria  of  ihe  Chalon  (Soledad  Vissioa 

Boaks}« 


•'»  /  ( 


Ouftrtno*.  .  FofiBsr  teu^sria  tosard  tho  ChaXm  (Sslsdad  Mission  Books) 


Ouarestiea 


Caataltio 


iOlsdad 


fomsr  ranchoria  of  tho  Qialoa    (Soledad 


Mis;i^6a^6oks}« 


Gusoau.  .  Fojtor  ranc^ris'la  Lte;  ^twssn  San  Aitonis  Mission  sad 

Jfontorogr  (Ban  Antonio  Missimi  BsoksT* 

Guelascao. /♦  .Fowr  ranohoria  of  the  Qialon  (Solsdad  Mission  Books' 


r 


Gnsgusi^*  «  iKtin^t 


)\ 


/ 


7 


'  1 


ito9 


I 


I/' 


* 


',    I 


s^*  •  Sos  Qnvtspogr 


\ 


Ban  M%a«l 


\ 


/ 


QtilgaU  (Guilmil » (li^l^lit} 


■  \ 


*/ 


or  hoai 
»  «r  Sanohsria^oflhs  niaoion  TsJsMmAisX 

Bail  Intonio  Mission  tovard  Ifonj^onj/on  ths  old  road 


/-     I 


Enn«««n  \ • 


expedition,  its  territory  ecctendiqg  from  ooatt 
2  or  3  ailee  of  Sea  intonio  Hi as ion  (San  Anton 


Booke) • 


CTuinat.   .  See  IJinat. 


mmmt 


Gainau*  •  •  See  Qinaa* 


Goixj  alien  (Qizealten)*  •  *PonMr  randieria  *abo?e  of  the  renohe* 

[probeibly  of  San  Antonio  Vieeion  ]  (Sen  Antonio  IfiMioii 
Bo(^e)« 


iX     Hi2a«ee-en*  •  Tribe  at  Puo  B«^#t* 


Hirenele*  •  •  Fonner  ranoheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  liseion  Books) 


Hoion*  •  Foxner  rancherla  'above  Salinas  Hivr*  (Sen  Antonio  Mission 

Bo<^8)* 


Rolon*  • 


•See  Joloai. 

.  Tribe  of  v;hich  members  vvere  at  Tv^iesions 
Antonio  ard  Soledad. 


\ 


^2 


ei» 


San 


Iol(»i*  •  •Tillage  near  San  intonio  tfission  (on  Bancho  los  Ojitos) 

(Taylor)  •  [Probably  sane  as  Jolom,  Hoi CBi***4la8on3 


( , 


Itssatexa*  •  •Kancheria  on  seashore  (San  Antonio  Visiion  B^ks)* 


\ 


\ 


■*^*  -^  I  -»waiA  >- ', 
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Jol*  •  •Torwmr  ranoheria  S  if  Los  Ojitos  (fan  Antonio  ViMion  Books)  • 


JoloBi  (Col 


prssent 


ukui< 


8eaa<»tasi»Bisk »  Ho-Iubkhs  «as  thslr  ntme  for  nelghbofiiood 
about  Jol  OS  (Hen^mw)* 


JoyiM-lso .  •  •  f  orasr  ranoheria  K  of  San  Antcnio  VissioR  (Ssa  Antonio 

Mission  Books)* 


Jmientm*   •  •f^nmr  ranohoria  of  the  Chalon  (Solsdad  Mission  Books)* 


Junutoa.  .  •Former  rancheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books) 


Kassan*  •  •Fonser  ranoheria  in  the  heiurt  of  the  mountains  (Saa 

Antonio  Mission  Books) 


Kaupegesmao*  •  vSee  CaunpegseSMSS 


Kenau,  Kinau*  «  8es  Oinau 


Ko-ic.'  •  ^^ii«6o  of  San  Antonio  Indians.  Mane  aeans  •flag  or 

bulrush'  (Henshaw) 


.^<?i 


•sen    14 


'  5* 

lAOhayuam  (Lft-ohaiiun.  IikiuQruan,  L&saiuai,  San  Luoaa)*  •  Toxm»r 

^  » 

rancher^ /aiplao«  called  San  Luoas  <m  S  aida  Salinai 
RiTar  (|«n  Aotonio  Viation  Booka)* 


/ 


•■.'-"/ 


(idfiolf a"  Ij^olla/ i^  •  Ponar  raooharia 


:^\ 


LaBia0ft< 


(Stfif  liUmio  laaaioii  Ba<ata) 


Laoaa  la  loaatad 


/  / 


/ 


T'  / 


^ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


y 


r  > 


,     bl>r  JMbd  »  oaaat  If  of  Saa  Intoaio  HlaaioB  (tan 
inftoiil<»  tfiaaldn  Books}* 
ibhariaji 


/ 


A 


Isffiat  •  fl^tlfflhial    &  Qgiiuaay,  looatad 

B/  Lteurio*  in  aaaa  raeordO 


1   1 


/ 


Lapaii^^  "Cj*yaittaif  ra!i»lMrU  1  of  San  istcolo  Hiaaiaa  (Sl^ 


/ 


)9i  Books 


V      ! 


•-'    ,-•    ''  ' 

La  Soledad.  (/ See  Soledad. 


,* 


/\ 


Latiltae^f  •  Fonu^  rai»baria 


San 


J 


i 


(\ 


V*' 


y 


/ 


(Saa  i^toai 


i%\  .V/ 

I  (S    liia^ 
on  road 
Xiaaioi^ 


■N 


A  V.  A 


V  I 


f 


San  jUitonio  tfiaalon  to  IrlfTiini  (^^  Antonio 


\ 


\ 


V 


LonalohaiBa*  •  foa  Im^'  ^' 


\ 


\ 


^ 
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Le«fBft-t«i  (lomatrMD}*  •  •San 


for  tribe  about  20  nilM 


f  of  San  /intonio  Ultsion  (Henshav)* 


IAn-ai*ke-lat  (iflmaknela't)*  •  .Group  of  Indians  25  siles  ¥  of  Saa 

Antonio  Miiaion  (Henshaw,  Mason);  Pnkmblif  ajpa  |^aalsB 

tilasoa) 


JJULldMAf^ 


l*ezzol*  •  •See  Lisol* 


Laehayutfi< 


■y 


V_e>n«\a., 


\ 


Liica  (Linay,^Linas»  San  Intonie,  LioaMBMi,  LsnalohsHO 

or  band  betieen  San  intonio  Vission  li  Vol 
Kiss ion  Books}*  - 


Lit. 


Stf^  intools 


[Banehsrias  SzfiSnit  and  Latiltsoha»  and  0tt8ii|  looatpi 
in  LUml  in  sane  rsoord]  ' ' ' 


•    \ 


band  on  E  sids  Salinas  Kifsr  In  canyoi^ 
'  San  Luoas  is  locatsd  (San  AtotiOBio  lfi« 


Books)* 


i 


Chetav .  Choluevte.  Sul&timo.  lAfifiUt*  gMwtB 


Alaoha 


sids 


Salinas  Rivr3 


'\ 
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Lo^xa.o\ 


Lisul 


oaiqroB 


Luoai  it  looaiad 


(San 


tt&dse«BOii.  •  .  Fonner  rancheria  of  th«  Caialoa  (Sol«dad  Ifissioa 

Books). 


^  '. 


KftXapoa  or  Kc^ 


•     • 


idoa 


*  1  ■ 


34  lon^SttM  IB  «f  SaaU 


Kuroar^  •  Former  rancheria  of  ^tne  Cnaion 


(^oledad  Mis&icn  Book«i/." 


HarU.  *  .  See  SSSmi  '^^  Ztttaaaoi) 


\ 


laeoi*  •  •  Former  rancheria  of  the  Coal  on 


\  .\ 


(Soledad  Hieeion  B^ol^}« 


1  \ 


\ 


\ 


mi'  tul  o^«   •   •  See  fltl-til-Bhe* 


Vehenague.  .  .  Foxwer  rancheria  X  of  San  inionlo  Mieeion  tSaa 

Antonio  tfiseion  Books) • 


A 


^\ 
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Vi^ieleftot*  •  Spunish  none  for  Indiioia  at  San  VlgiMl  KitBion^ 


Vigualifto*  •  •lane  ased  by  ^Autm  for  dial  act  of  San  Ifigael  HiMioa 


Vilisnit*  •  •fonaer  x^anoheria  of  the  Chaloa  (Soledad  Mietitm  Books) 


Vital tis  (Ititalti.  Mitalt,  tfitdlo).  •  •fwrmair  ranoh«ris  of  or  toward 

» 

the  Chalon  (Soledad  ViMioa  Books). 

Monet  (Oaet)..  fonwr  rancheria  on  coatt  Un  LaiBaM;   iSen  Aitonio 

tfiasion  Books}* 

lliWtilfBhe  (ml^HiL  e^)«s»  Fomer  raneheria  on  ooast  Qfason)* 


Kajuelit*  •  •Fomer  rancheria  on  seashore  (San  intonio  lllssion 

Books)* 
Hitpolea*  •  •See  Walapoa* 

aaelL*  •  Foneer  rancheria  at  Plejto  SI  of  San  intonio  Viseion  (Vasoaj 


VinoloB.  •  •    Former  rancheria  •abore  Sidinas  RiT«r*(8an  intonio 

Mission  Books)* 


Nopteca.  •  •Fomer  rancheria  of  the  Chalon  (San  Antonio  Mission 

Books)* 

Nctoten.  .  Extinct  tribe  in  panoohe  or  Pacheco  Creek  Pe^ion,  May 

not  have  been  Ennecwi* 
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Oiuent*  .  •  See  OytMBt* 


Ojitot  or  TetaAhoym*  .  •Till^e  naar  San  Antonio  tfiasion*  3oo  Tetaehov^w 


Olentica.  •  •  Fonsor  ranoheria  of  tho  Chaloa  (Solodad  Kiaaion  Bookt)# 


OIoomofKiieft  (Oplo«neodl,  Olopmindil ,  Olofninul)*  •  •Fomar  ranohoria 


of  the  Chalon  (Solodad  Vitsion  Books)* 


(hiot*  •  tSoe  Ifonoi* 


Opant.  •  •  Sea  tlbanta* 


Opopojo  (Opajpojo).  •  •  Fomar  rancharla  probably  connected  with  San 

Luia  Mission*  Stock  aneartain* 


ffv  Lidtx3(y^^j^ 


Oyuena  vOyuit,  OiuOnt,  Ojoiffln).  .  •  Foiwar  raneharia  oi^the  Chal 

(Solodaxl  Miaaion  Bodca)* 


on 


Pblo  Caido  (Caydo,  Cahido).  •  •fandarii^  triba  naar  junction  of 

irroyo  Saoo  with  Salinas  Biter  (Portola  Sj^-1769)» 
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Papueo  (Papujo)*  •  •  Fomer  ranoheria  2  or  3  milet  Si  or  ¥  of  San 

Antonio  Mitaioit   (San  ^tonio  Mission  Books}* 


l^soat.  •  •  Porasr  ranohsria  of  the  Chalon  (SoXedad  Mission  Books) 


Patsafl  (Pastsao »  Pafao)  •  •  •Fonssr  ranoheria  SB  of  San  intonio 

Mission  below  £1  Pleyio  on  road  to  San  Lois  Obispo 
Mission  (tan  Antonio  Missiwi  Bo^s}* 


Penauan.  •  •  Fonaor  ranoheria  I  of  San  ibitonio  Mission  fjU»  Antonio 

Mission  Bo(dcs)  • 


Peyapoip*  •  •FoxY&er  ranoheria  S  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (San  Antonio 

Mission  Books)* 


\ 


Pinantica.  (Pinontiea,  Pinnandos*  Pinnandis)*  •  •  fonMr  ranehsria 

of  the  Chalcm  (Soledad  Mi8si<Hi  Books)* 


Pino.  •  .See 


Piusna  (Piuana)*  •  •Foimer  ranoheria  toward  the  Ohaloa  (8olj6d«4 


Mission  Books)* 


u\ 


V 


\ 


\ 


i 
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Plyauh  (Piyaug,  Piytti,  Piiaa.  PUu).  .  .PoiiMr  ranoheria  toward  th» 

Chalon  (Soledad  Ifistion  Bo<^fi)* 


Pleyto.  .  See  ^bb4. 


Ponojo.  •  .  Foraer  ranoheria  of  the  Chalim  tSeledad  Misaion  Booka). 


QlzialtaQ.  «  •Sea  GoiagalUft* 


Queaqaelt«  •  •FOnoer  ranoheria  toward  the  Oialon  (Soledad  MiBsloB 

Booka)* 


Que«oy,  Quetapoy»  (^ss^«  .  .Sea  (kiUpey> 


Quatayxian(Quetaoyno)  •  .  .Fonser  ranoheria  on  1  aide  San  Antonio  Pif«r 

(San  Antonio  Ifieaion  Books)* 


QuotohaaX  (Quetchaal.  Chaal.  Ch4l.  Chal,  faaX).  .  .Fonaer  ranoheria 

on  ooast  "in  li^Qfifiii  (San  Antonio  lliaaion  Booka)* 


Quina  or  Quinada*  .  Village  near  San  intonio  Mission  (Taylor)  • 
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Quitspof  (Quiiapo7,  Quetepoj,  Qu«S80j«  Qaeiporf,  Quesogr,  Outeoy)* 

Former  ranoharU  H  of  r^noheria  i.ioly>  ahich  vas  on  f 
tide  Salinas  Hivar  (San  ^tonio  tlittion  Books)* 


Quiunanoho.  .  •  fomtr  ranoliaria  toirard  the  Cbalon  (Soladad  liiasion 

Boolcs}* 


QaitmHiy  •  «  •  fofaar  ranoherla  on  ooast  *  in  JjuaSMk'  (^^  Antonio 

Mission  Books}* 


^bl«  Caidiis. 


•      # 


Spanish  name  for  ranoheria  ia  oanoroa  of  sese  naas* 


Other  ranoherias  in  same  eaagron  ^EBonsaaia,  Kenau  or  Santa 
Claxm  (San  intonie  Visaion  Books)* 


Sabpatica*  •  •  See  Zabattioa* 


SaolaA.  •  .  Poiwer  ranoheria  "S  of  this  side  of  Hontersy*  (San  intonio 

Mission  Books)* 


Saosata*  •  •  See  Chatsata* 


Saotila  (Satiloa)*  *  •Fomer  ranoheria  of  the  Chalon  (Seledad  Mission 

Books) • 
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SiiLIXM*  •  •  Stock  naaie  for  ooaet  tribes  ttxm  Santa  tuola  Peak  to 


nsar  San  Luis  Obispo* 


San  ilazos*  •  •  See  CfaMguilim 


San  Antonio*  *  •  Indiana  at  Saa  Intonio  llissi<m*    ilao  Spanish 

for  ranoboria  Uml 


Saa  Botnatantunu  •  *  800  MmA* 


Sanoon^lot  (ftd^onos,  Sanohinas.  Saklioiies?}  *  •  •Tribe  or  ranchoria 


in  Salinas  Yill«y»    s^^parestlj  near  Soledad 


San  Fernando*  •  *  S«o  ^ilataioa 


Son  Franoisoo  Solano*  •  •  See  ^eohai^tifi^i 


San  Josef.  •  «  See  JisUift* 


San  Lorwiso*  •  •  See  iMSSiiM* 


San  Luie  Obispo*  •  •Cbumuih  tribe  at  llisaion  of  sane  neao 
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San  lliguel.  •  « Indiana  of  vitsion  of  tame  naow*  ileo  Spanish 

for  rancheria 


San  Higuelito.  .  «Ranchoria  att  usiMd  to  San  Uxia  Obispo  Uissioa. 


*  ^ 


SanultaneX* 


Soe  !6tf,^4. 


Sanoppft.  .  .9—  loaoppa 


Si^^rwit  (sapo'«i«}«  .  •Fomor  rancheria  at  plaoe  aov  oallod 

Salqualoo  (Taylor)  i  iMar  Pl^to  OlMon). 


Soana  (Saoana,  Marift).  •  .  Fomar  ranshoria  on  San  intonio  T?ififr 

raw  of  San  Intonio  ViaaiQii  (San  intonio  Ifitaicm  Books)* 


•.    '    -       ^  (Henahaw) 

8Bau-t«ai-«ak.  .  .  San  Antonio  nana  for  Indiana  at  Jolcmr^  Sas    Jolcff, 


Sobajten.  .  •  See  Zebaatan* 


Saa/m*  •  Sea  Soana* 


•  * 
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Sextapay  (Sioctftpay,  tcoOuiya*  tatohaja,  Tethaya.  Taiaohoy  •Talaoat 

TeloBt)*  *  •  Tribe  at  San  intonio  Misaion,  aaid  to^ 
Tatohe  and  TelaoM^  (da  Mofraa»  Taylor}*  •Sssie  at  T^^thaya. 


%ena*  •  ?ai»ar  lanoheria  27  leagues  HI  of  Santa  Tnas  in  1606 

(Zalviijte}*  Stock  uneartain* 


Siouaoiii*  •  •BaBcharia  about  Z5  laaguea  BI  of  Santa  Tnas  in  1806 


<h: 


//> 


(SalfidMi)* 


/ 


8ioquilti(  SiO(]aiXt*  8iei)uit}.  •  •foraer  ranoharia  of  the  ChaloB 

(Soladad  Miaaion)  •Booka)  • 


Sislon*  «  f^m^r  raneharia  in  tha  Pifia^  [pine  wooda3  on  ooaat  ba» 

twa^  San  intonio  and  San  Luia  Obispo  liiaal^  (San 

■'■•'■  -  ■•»'-: 

intonio  Vissiim  Bbok)  •  ^ 


.  J 


"S 


Sjohol*  •  Sea  isisiL 


SJola 


•   a 


.'^• 
"^.'' 


^—fplfk 
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%»»tl»t«Pgtt  (skatiU  gi)«  •  San  Antonio  nano  for  filli^o  of  San 

Antonio  Indiana  l*l/Z  niles  fron  Saa  Antonio  Mission 
(Bftn^iaw):  2  ailos  K  of  San  Antonio  (Mason)  • 


Solodad  CU  Soledad).  •  •  Indians  at  Mission  of  sasio  turn   (Halo,ia46)t 

FoFBier  villsse  on  sito  of  Soleda^l.  Sakhonos  (Taylor)  1860)* 


Squilia 


•      •      # 


Ss*  Chuggjl^t 


•  • 


(fiiqtiSB} 

8qu«m;^  •  •  Fonosr  ranchoria  10  to  12  miles  M  of  San  Antonio  Mission 

(Son  Antonio  Mission  0odis)* 


Sotorootioa  (Sorrootioa)  •  •  •  Fonnsr  ranoheria  of  the  Chalon  (Solsdad 

Mission  Books)* 


*  Formsr  r&ncheria  <m  B  side  Salinas  lUver*in  lit*,  «1 
was  in  cazgron  where  tovn  of  San  Luoas  is  situated  (Sba 
Astonio  Mission  Bo<dcs)« 


Ssiniss.  •  •  See  gjlnisf^* 
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Stiea*  •  •Fonntr  rancheria  "  of  Guigui'  a  *nacion*  on  or  near  ooast 

M  of  Saa  intonio  Histion  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


Ssmeriiana*  •  •  See 


Stslfiglwiio  (Stsloglano,  Steloolsmo,  EjlsloolsBo)  •  .  Pomer  rancharia 

near  San  Antonio  Mission  (Taylor,  1860}  • 


Stoal*  •  •  Sea  B-inftt- 


Suouata  (Zucuata)*..  •fonnor  rancheria  B  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (San 

intonio  Mission  Books)  • 


San  FsiDando 
Snl  at  saw  tSulatins  m  lit*,  Znla,  Zsula,  Sulaswa,  jSubassBa}  • 


•  « 


(San 


Mission  Books) • 


Snssostioa  (Sui|itie,  Zusotica,  Zostioa,  Susotioa,  Soooustioo)*  •  • 

Formsr  rancheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books}* 


Sutenneix*  •  •  Fonner  rancheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books)* 
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tiaqotl  (Tttool).  •  •Former  rancheria  on  I  side  Monterey  River  (Sen 

intonio  Vieeion  Books)* 


Taocuntft.  .  .  Fonner  rancheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books) 


Tac^tica*  •  •  Foxner  ranoheria  of  the  Chalon  (Solsdad  Mission  Books) 


Tatche  or  Tsleaw*  •  Tokni  tribe  attributed  to  San  Antonio  Miesion< 

» 

See  Toghava* 


Tatohaya*  •  ^See  Yeshaya* 


Tatep-:}uey.  •  •  Fomer  ranoheria  near  Ooean  (Sen  Antonio  Mission  Books) 


Tavoantica*  •  •Fonser  rancheria  toward  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission 

Books)* 


tcl 


0.  .  See  phacoiaex 


tecau  mistram*  •  .Fonner  ranoheria  in  upper  Cho»ame  Cafion  in  MB  San 

tuie  Obiepo  County  (Mason,  after  Henshaw)* 


tc2ola'M»  ^co'alaiDtr&m)  •  •  See  Choj^yai* 
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TmoIob  (San  Lorenso)*  •  •formvr  ranohttria    dear  Canjon  SI  Bobla 

Caido^  SMS  of  Saa  Antonio  Ititslon  (San  Antonio  Misiioa 


)fbo 


Booka);  on  rancho  Arroyo  de  San  Lorenao  of  Bioe  (Taylor)* 


Tajnaynanial «  •  •  See  Te 


Tejacalm*  *  •  Foimer  ran^ieria  near  ooast  (San  Antonio  ttiaaion  Books)* 


Telaisa  (Tel  ana)  •  •  Sae  Tatch^,  Tatohaya  ^^Taihaya 


Temtiea*  •  «  Fomer  raneharia  of  the  Qhaloa  (Soledad  Mission  Booka)* 


Tenchenw!)  (TenohenMi,  Tenohinen)*  •  fonsar  ranoharia  S  of  San  Antonio 

Mission  (San  Antonio  Mission  Hooka)* 


Tanisoa*  •  •Fonser  rancheria  E  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (San  Antonio 

Mission  Books)* 


Tescutec*  •  •Fonner  ranoheria  of  the  Chal<m  (Sol'  (^  Mission  Books)* 


Teshaya  (Tezhaya,  Tatohaya,  Tetaeh^y,  Telama,  Telana,  Sextapay* 

Totai;dcui)«  •  .Villfiga  at  San  Antonio  Ifiseion  ttaylor,lB60)i 
Kame  of  site  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (Bancroft)  •  Some  as 

Jgfi[t&QiI* 


.1#»f 


29 


T««-to»8p«k  (t«880^pt'k)*  •  «?oxnor  ranoheria  of  San  Antonio  Indians 

4  mil 00  HI  tff  San  Intonio  Uiasion  (Henshaw)* 


TsptORM*  •  •FonB«r  raneharia  on  K  aid«  Salinas  Biver  (Saa  Antonio 

llistion  Books)* 


h.. 


Tejrraymsuiiel, 

ToMaynanil  (T«JMgrnaniI«  JTsMMiywi,  El  Pin»»  Ifarla).  «  Former  ranoheria 

or  band  <m  or  noar  ooatt  Bet»o«n  San  Antonio  Vitsion  and 
Kontoroy  (San  Antonio  Vitsiim  Books)  • 


•  * 

Tsija  (Tscoa,  tosoa,  Tisojua*  Tezchay*}*  •  •Former  rancheria  on  f 

side  Salinas  Biver  (San  Antonio  Mission  Booke).  ^^T^^ii^v^^: 


San  Franc iseo  Solano 
Tetaohoya  (Tetaohoya  or  Ojitos.  TetaoiUHya.  Tetaoho»  Tedaohoya}*  •  • 


Former  rancher ia  in  Los  Ojitos*  5  or  6  miles 
tfission  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


i  San  Antonicr 


Tichos*  •  •Tribe  at  San  Luis  Obispo  in  1776  (Oarses)* 


Tilaousasi  (San  Miguel)  •  •  •Fomer  ranoheria  5  or  6  miles  HKW  of 

San  Antonio  Mission  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


TiiRijta0(Timi8tso«  Tim%tao»  Titmiotao,  Tigpiistao,  Timita)*  •  Foraer 

ranoheria  of  or  tovard  tJbo  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books) 


■\ . 

■A 
^ 

V 
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V 


Titojun.  •  See  T«xja< 


TluohunuBia*  •  -Fomer  ranoberla  of  the  Chalaa  (Soledad  Ifiseion  Book«) 


TixUini  (Tixlini)*  •  •Site (probably  village)  of  San  Luia  Obispo 

Xieaioft  (Taylor). 


Teayoa«  .  .Fomer  mnoheria  I  of  San  Intqoio  Viesion  (Sen' ^it^nle 

tfiesion  Books) • 


toteukui  or  Tesxaya 


•   » *  • 


See  Teshaya*  ' 


I  fjR     #^1  #^l  ^^1 

tras. ' .  •Former  raneheria  near  Santa  ttiitgarita  Ba 
San  Luia  Obiapo  County  CUaaon,  after  Bennhaw) 


.V 


Taaool*  •   .See  ^M£iuil* 


Taetaool   (fetacal,  2elacol.  Tleelacol).  .  .Fonner  raneheria  on  coaat 

(San  Antonio  Mi  aai  on  Booka)* 


TseKuain.lTeenin).  •  .Former  raneheria  f.  of  San  Antonio  Miaaion  (San 

Antonio  Miaaion  Books) • 
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y 


Tfhi-lah-lca-lca(t8Ula'kaka).   .  Foraer  rancheria  on  coast  OUaaoji} 


Tsho-lwal   (toJo'xwai)*   •  Former  rancheria  near  Bradl€y  at  head  of 

8.idinaB  Valley,  aouthem  Vonterey  County  Cllaeon)* 


<  • 


Ttilaeooap  (SUaoon^).  .  .Ixtinet  Tillage  near  Saa  intonio  lisaieB 

(8a&  Antonio  Mitsioa  Books) « 


Tsooolon*  •  .See  £000! qn. 


Tabanta.  •  .See  gbante. 
Tupaan.  •  See  ]|^BSfi& 


TugU 


•      •      * 


Fonwr  ranoheria  toward  the  Oialen  (Soledad  Viaaion  Books) 


Opant) 


loledad 


Uezao*  •  «Fomer  ranoheria  toward  the  Chalor.  (Soledad  Viiaion  Books). 

Uinat    (Guinat).   .  Fomer  rancher ia  of  the  Quacharrories   (Soledad 

MiSfdon  Bookc}  • 

« 

Upaan  (Tupaaa)  Fonner  rancheria  of  the  Ottacdiorronef  (S^illdad  Vissioo 

Books)* 
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UimMa*  •  .FonMr  ranoheria  of  the  Chal  on  (Soledad  Vitsion  Books) 


t^petea  (Upooc*,  tJtp&toa,  Opecoa,  Upeioa «  CatUa(|uim«n)  •  .  •Fonoer 

ranoheria  toward  the  Chal  on  (Soledad  Mission  Books}* 


Utiuntu.  «  •Former  ranchsria  of  the  Chal  on  (Soledad  Mission  Books)* 


%d.  •  •  Foivsr  ranchsria  of  the  C9)alon  (Solsdad  Mission  Books}* 


^wt*  .  .Fomer  ranoheria  toward  the  Chalon  (Solsdad  Mission  Books) 


Tahift  Wahsft,  Tahoa,  TaUoa)  •  •  ^Site  of  San  Migael  Miss  ion  (Engl  «hardt) 


I 


lafi*pe-st*  •  Tejon  vbsth  Too-lol«»min  and  Tm-lia-ne;  name  for 

ranoheria  in  Tesiploa  or  Temblor  region--^ exact  location 
uidtnosB*** 


Valskhs.  *  Old  Yillags  on  Santa  Maria  Creek,  San  Luia  Obispo  Os* 

(Schuaa^sr  1875)*  May  have  been  Churriashan* 


fatoh>arroon  (Vah-oharroon,  Guaoi^ones^^Ouaohirron,  Guatcharron, 

Ouaoharrona,  Oaaoharrones  »  Huaoharones,  f aohanarukas?)  •  • 
Rancheria  in  Salinas  Valley  near  Chular  (on  ranoh  of 
Mariana  Gonzales) ■ 

t 

[Mot  to  be  confused  with  Guacaron,  an  Olhonean  rancheria 
near  Caetrovills.] 


f 
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Taragtia.  •  ♦Former  rancheria  of  th«  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  fiookt)* 


Toeoat*  *  •  Foniwr  ranoheria  iomrd  the  Chalon  (8ol«de4  Vittimi 

Books). 


i 


Yoostio&  (TuosticMi,  Tajuestftoa,  Tastioa»  TistioiO*  •  .Fonssr  ran» 


<di«ria  of  ^  Ohaloii  (Soltdwl  XiMioo  Books). 


y 


Yroioa  •  .  «  Former  ranohsrla  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Vissi  on  Books) 


Yuilt.  .  .Former  rancheria  of  ^e  Chalon  (Soledad  Vissioa  Books). 


Tolanunft.  .  .Fonaer  ranoheria  of  the  Chalon  (Soledad  Mission  Books). 


2abattioa  (Sabpatlea}.  .  •Fonner  rancharia  of  the  Chalon  (SoladaA 

Missicm  Books). 


Zaazzalet*  •  •  Ses  ^seale^ 


2amal ,  Samaal »  •   •  .See  jytpcial. 


Zafisalet  (Zaesalata.  Zaasaalet).  .  ♦Former  rancheria  on  oo&st  (San 

intonio  Mission  Books). 


"■4 m 


■■  ii 


I 
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Zav  ion* 


(San 


Miaalnn  Books)* 


Zecheo.  •  •  T<»Ber  rancheria  on  Salinas  Fiver  (San  Antonio  tfissioa 

Books) • 


Selacochanz^  (EiXocooonoy)  •  •  Fowwr  ranch^ria  S  of  San 

Vitsion  (San  ilntonio  Mission  Books)* 


Xsnic  rspellir^  not  clear;  may  be  Zanit]*  .  .Former  ranoheria  B  of 

Son  Antonio  Visslon  (San  Antonio  Iflssion  Books)* 


Zeniio.  .   •Former  ranch eria  on  Salinas  t^iver  (Sen  Antonio  HissioB 

Boi^s)* 


%etacol.  •  .See  Ts?tf»ff9l* 


%eyne 


•      •     % 


See  SiaiSQBl' 


Ziohono.  .  .  Fonser  rsnol»ria  'on  the  riter"  [Salinss  or  San  Antonio 

Fiver?]  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


Zilooooonoy«  •  •  See 


-a*- 


Krmsesn  Z& 


tebasten  (Zipasten«  Zepoiten,  Zeopa8t«n»  Zajpa«t«n.  Sebajt^n, 


s  • 


CipMisttn,  ^ba!vt«n)*  •  .FonMr  ranoheria  8  of  San  itotonio 
Mistion  on  tMUbms  Mr«r  (Sasa  4ntonio  MlMion  Books)* 


Zetepquet  (Zotepquez)  •   •  •Fonner  rancherla  on  or  near  ooatt  (Saft 

jlntonio  Vis aioa  Books)  • 


Zlehulaoho*  •  Foraor  ranchoria  on  coaiit*oii  Oho<|ailoi«  irivor*  la 

taamOk  (San  Antonio  Mietion  Books)* 


i 


i 

i 


Ziletnilo  (Zikiinilo)«  •  •Fonwr  ranchoria  near  coast  (San  ibitonio 

Mission  Books)* 


Zisjazoama  Uisjasoano)*  •   .Fonoar  rancheria*abofe  La  SoIedu4"(Saa 

Intonio  Mission  Books)* 


\\ 


Zisayosixja  (ZiiaioB)*  •  •Fon&er  ninoheria  9n  coast  S  of  San  Antonio 

Mission  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


Zojol  (Zojolyen,  rancherla  of  Tsooo",  Sjohol)*  .  .Fonner  ranchoria 

£  of  San  Antonio  Mission  (Ban  Antonio  Missitm  Books)* 


Zoacsuizaya  (Zoacaoz&y»  Zoaoauzeyt  Zoaodu)*  •  *Former  ranoherta  8 

of  San  Antonio  Mission  (San  Antonio  Mission  Books)* 


r  ^— ^  ■^■■^Tin^rTMKj 
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*■ 


Zooolon,  Tsocoloa*  *  •Ranoheria  connected  with  $an  Antonio  Mieeion, 

Cprobobly  rame  as  Jo1cb](Su2i  Antonio  Kission  Bookfi)* 


Zola  (Zzola,  Seola,  Zola,  Zolac,  Seola,  Sjola).   .  •Banch©ria*abov« 

Salinas  l^iver*.  on  I  sida  (San  Intonio  Miaaion  Booka)* 


.>■<■■'" 


Zonoppa  (Zon^a    Sanoppa)*  •  *fom»r  ranaharia  of  the  Chalon  (Soladad 

tfiasion  Booka)* 


Zopotlo.  .  •Fomar  ranoheria  on  Salinas  Bifer  (San  ilntonio  Miasion 

Books)* 


y- 


Zuou&ta*  •  •  •  Sea "    ^  tuou&ta* 


«       1 


Zuouy.  .  Fomer  ranoheria  K  of  San  JUitonio  Uission  (San  Antonio 

tfission  Books)* 


Zula,  Zzula,.   •  See  jSulataa^ 

Zumblito.    .  Extinct  village  near  San  ji.ntonio  ?^i scion   (Taylor) 


}, 
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2utotioa«  .   .  Se«  Su^auBtioft. 


ZuguiSMa*  .   .  forner  rancheria  between  San  jintonio  and  San  Luia 

Obii^o  MiisionB  (Son  ilntonio  Wieaion  Books) • 


Zultanel  (Saaaltanel) •  .  •Bonner  rancheria  on  banke  of  Salinas 

Hiver  (San  ilntoaio  Miasion  Books)* 


Zaola*   •   .  See  2ol^. 


;:■' 


■■■■I 


2  e 


) 


j.V. 


,1 


i-M->ri- 


RsLnoberiaa  of  the  Chaaon  or  toward  the  Chaloa 
[tribe  or  regioiO  iMntionad  in  La  Soledad  Mission  Books 

Aoh«itioa 

Alcani  [ilanixoh?] 

Jl?«diga 

Iranta 

I^Muitiem 

CftiBtiai«  CaBitin|pe«  Contisqp 

(Sisgaispe 

Chalat 

Ohalon,  Chatlon 

Chapsn,  Chappont.  Qubttnt,  Chabat,  Chapot,  (%abant 
CHiaisata*  Saosata 

Chisrit 

Cholonja,  Ch^onoa*  Cholo«  Cholont 

Cicela 

Cojol 

Coescaositio 

Coluant,  6h1« 

Cursnana,  Cumunu 
(h^^ilt 

Eruetimna 
Esol 

CNaalluIoa,  Ghialuloa 
Guarestioa 

( 

Ooataltio 


^fim 


* 

i  I 


2^ 

H&noheriM  of  the  Cbalon  [2] 

Ouelasoao 

Riretwl* 

JoBenift 

Jtmuiea 


.n«M 


MarML,  Vanitta 

VlllB&it  « 

liialti.  ViiAlUs,  ni%al% 

loptaoa 

Olmtioft 

Opart  ^  r  Ubaiit9 

Oyuit»  Oyuens,  Oio^,  Oyu«n 

OXoomendlga,  Olobrnm 

Finontioa,  Hnaxitica 
Plamft 

FijBUB*  Piyaisai.    Pilwi,  Plyau.  Piau 

Pc«oio 

Quesquelt 

Sabpatioa,  Zabattioa 
Saotila(Satilea) 

SiOquilti 

8otoroGtica(8arrootica) 

ZuBotica,  Susoutio*  Zostica*  Soamatioa,  Saaotioa 
Sutenneiac 


!  ;■ 


•m 


4^ 
Rancheriae  of  the  Chal<m  [3]] 

Taoounta 
Taotica 

Tavoantioa 

Tentica 

Tatoutao 

Tiffiijtao,  Tifflittao,  Ti^ittao 

Tiuefauntaa 

Tabanta.  Tupaaa 


HasaiB 


K 


Upetca,  Upotoa  =  CatUaqaiBMi,  Ujpaca,  Otpatoa,  Upaeoa 

^ptMB  [%aaii  do  lo0  CH2aahorroiid«?3 

Uttimtii 


9ant 

Tarastia 
ToooRt 

YoqueRtaoa,  Taetioa,  Yistioa 

TreBoa 

TttiXt 

Yulanui&a 

Zonoppa,  Zonopa,  Sanoppa 


-w 


I 


xnneeen 


I 


.  f 


* 


j^f; 


It! 


f 


!i 


! 


A\ 


Hancherias  mentioned*  but  not  looat«d» 


in  San  Antonio  Misaion  Booke* 

Amaca 

Anetften  (Anatzan?) 


CaoRiaamio 
Capooo 
C&quiltenig 
Chicunap&sat 

Choooloteo 

I 

Oholsusela 
C%»Iaoh 

Chttnapataoa*  Chunapatana 

Cqs3r 

Coonnooeramae ,  Couuoi 

Cajam 

Cumlipeqs 

E.juimen 

Etecoy,  Eseooy.  Saepy.  lCo<rr 

[inentioned  in  Soleaad  Books. 

Haitch&itiJBas 

Janulo , Janolo , Janoulo .Canulo 

Jolplanolo 

Leselte 

LieatssaiBa 

Lit janulo,  Litsanulo 

Valiti 


1fila»  Uila-ha 

Olioha 

Oyant 


QualeeCOualao?) 

Satiltaoha 

Silaeoinap,  Teilaooaap 

$tapalao 

Ssoooias 

St6l«:Iaao«  8teloolamo»  ^leloolaao» 
Steldglaao 

Taohae 

Tethaoo 

Teyeyan 

Tiohin 

TlmeyflA  *]iaoi<m* 

Toycm 

t 

Taocay 

TaoBolet 

Ysley  alias  3n  Juan  Bautista 

KatayiM*  Siefamwl  ( 

Satoaaa  ^ 


/ 


/ 


»■     V 


Zelalaoo 

Zionaaapi*  (Zicnaatpie) 

Zikiiniio 

2Jaxoya 

Zoool  divTeocoloBi 

ZoXetoofaa 

Zunblito 


/■', 


/ 


J. 

/ 


/ 


/ 


\v. 


/ 


I 


fevi  irid>e.^t 


.j 

f  ■ 


I 


f 


,  1 


Banc  he  ri  as  mantioned,  bat  not  located,  in  La 


Soladad  Mission  Books 


*i<;lt  • 


Sana 


Agtialzo 

Ain&  CQlrsa] 

Auohonoflot 

CabilU 

Qaina 

Oaatri  CComort] 

Canyan 

Catanay,  Cattanniajaa 

Caxoaxtir^,  Casoasting 

(Siaeontica 

C^guilpant 


n  al  sierra 


^' 


GhiXaltioa 

caiilastan 

Chipioatan  a 
ChiUIit 


(Bioohiohi ,  Coicho 

Cfaooota 

ChuohuBKUi 

Ghuculunohit 

Chonets,  f rents  San  fianito 

Chupoat 


Cioola  (dil  Chal^ 

CoaiMitaa 

Coocju 

Cooora 


t^ 


♦^♦I 


Cojan 

Oosonoj,  Coconoy 
Coyalaeaa 
Caisit 
Cuouimt 

1  ^'/Cuchmm  a  la  naiiga  del  Arroyo  Sec 
VjOacbun  ra.  del  Arroyo  Seco 

Cutatso,  Catutsu 
Cutante 

Soboaoa  , 

IruotinoBa 

Escoyzsma  del  nimbo  de  Niznilat 

Bslat 

Sstaquil 

Gesaina  en  la  playa 

Gisscm  ra.  del  Arroyo  Soco 


Gitsuan 

Ckialat 

Gruaya^ayasno, 
Qttinat 

Hagaatloa 

Hayoanti 


Guayi^uayas 


1 

I 


£Mrtc-'t>«-W 
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lAOAnaja 

Jaohaguoi  en  la  sierra 

Jaociina 

Joxooas 

Jmnmii 

lalenoha 

Idaeli  (f rente  San  Benito) 

Littonjan 

Loyyan  f rente  San  Benito 

I<ozzoxp«n»  Lozjoxpa 

loogi,  Logo 

Uaoalachopot 

liaoanlan 

Hatoaayolay 

Mayten 

Meeaaaay,  Meeasnay 


Paoiajiiauiii 

Patsatzea 

Peobelipseno ,  PochiXaohano 

Pelechen 

Peleltiea,  Palitioa,  Peroitiea, 
traa  de  la  sierra.  Mofijajai 

Pinonagr*  Psaani^ 

Plsaa 

Pocne^l» 

t 

Polotttto 

Pamrs 

Qoelsoata 

Botononebo 

Sallafsn 

Satundi 

Sattaneos 


MaJjaniohisCoerea  la  playa,  MaJJanicfanla)    Saulimt 


Melaya 

Mojayolo 

Maraino  ^  Muuaane  ,]iQuant  (Uusah) 

Oeoonia 

Oaqoichi 

Ochosmu 

Oohonoina 

OoGpiilos 

Olantioa 

(xBEunt* 


Se&ejliqpe,  Sesesti^e^Sesisti 

Sianse 

Siemit 

Sttilistica 


^1 


Sid 


.» 


♦-!«»» 


Solo 


So  ton 
Taoardio 


Tanaos  iya,  Tsamtsiya 
Tamchisae 
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TaniioBin 

Tapaltmutam,  Tapaiaunn,  Tapajaotno 

ft 

Tapoban 

Taquiyo 

Ttonchenan,  Tanohica,  ©n  frenU  San  Benito 

ntijuan,  Tiiguaao 

Toeit 

Toe<iaptigQ» 

ToGsotso 

^osnatalanno 

Toyotuguis 

Tiatatoa 

Uaqtuiiebi 

Urent,  Uxent 

Uset 

Xanoanzan 

Tohisno 

TDOOil 

Yuntiet 


Yul 


Seleohen 
Salao 

Uproooa 


■-N 


Ci 


C{/m^2/TL^^ 


^l^tM 


!(••' 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 

BANGMSS 

80/18  c 


a  I  A  M  £  N  A 
Poso  Creek  Region 


Quiguina) 


extinct  tribe  in  vicinity  of  Poso  Cfeek,  Tulare  9|^^^^^j.n 


Uoil^UL 


\/^U0Uj 


€Ji 


.'"  'I       .>  Bl-^WM-^l 


C.  Hart  K4eniam 
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H0I-L:T4iAiI  (-hWILKUT)   VILLAGES 
(On  Redwood  Creek  from  Bald  Hills  up  to  head 


Bald  Hills  Indians. 

Chim-mah-non-ah-kut 


of  river) 

.Seo'hWilkut 
..Villa^-e  on  Redwood 


Greek  -  C/Wv~- 


E*^^-kahn-ten...Big  village  on  Redv/ood  Creek^near  ranch  of  Charley 


Berry. 


^CAu<f. 


'on  Torn  Bair'a  ranch 


Ka-tiali^cliem-mah. .  .Village  on  Redwood  Creek.- 


•te-na'-keli... Large  village  on  Redwood  Cre( 
near  H  Fork  Redwood  (below  it).--6\s^ — . 


Ho-il-let'.*hah  or'Hoi-let-ha  (Oi^lob-kali,  Hoil-kut,  Ho>al-kut- 

whuh,  'hWil'-kut,  Tnil-kut,  rneolcut,   ^Iheelkut,  flieol* 
.cutta,  Xoilkut).  ..Tribo  on  Redwood  Creek  from  Bald 
Hills  up  to  head  of  river.     Tney  call  themselves'Ho- 
il-let'-'haJi  or  Iloi-let'-^ah.^  e./»4A>v^  v 


Hon-tes  = -men. .  .Yilla£:e  on  Redwood  Creek  above  North  Fork.-cM*^*^ 


Kahs-tah-ten.  ..Village  on  Sweat  House  Creek  at  junction  Redwood Cr. -c%u^ 


Ken-nah-hun-tah- ten. ..Large  village  on  Redwood  Creek  juat  below 

Minora  Creek  (on  Tom  Bair'a  ranch).  Oiief  lived  here,~C/bu^ 


\l- 


■  ^ 


hWILKUT 


:ch 


Ki.e-loo-tah°=?- ten... Village  on  Itedwood  Creole  > 


.-   CMCw- 


King-ke^kaw  launr^lah.  ..Village  on  Hedwood  Oroek  i 


m  Bald  Hills. -ci.»*^^ 


Klaw-taw^Qh... Village  on  upper  Redwood  Creek.  - 


cW^^-v^. 


Klitoh-oo.5.noW*.t9n... Village  on  Redwood  Creek  abo«  N.fk.-6w. 


-'   > 


Ma^a-a-hwut...Big  village  on  upper  Redwood  Cresk.- 


^i/*»^*-^. 


Mes-ta-tim'-fcen.  ..Village  on  Redwood  Creek  ^ 


Mis'^eh... Village  on  Redwood  Creek  between  Minors  and  Sweat 


House  Craeka.-  ^^l.^ 


Mung-kut«te«keh... Village  on  Redwood  Creek  i 


m  Bald  Hills. ^^^ju^. 


Nahs-kahn'-nah-kut... Village  on  upi^r  Redwood  Creek   ^ 


.  ^ci/**v^. 


Non-tes.ki'-Bi8h...Villaf^e  on  Redwood  Creek  ^ 
Hi-is-'-«al,l'.la-k.>t...Villaeo  at  head  of  Red^^^^Toi^^^. 


Nok'-ka-no'-niitB-35h...VUlaf:o  on  Redwood  Oroek  above  Korth  ?ork  - 


%^  C/^Ua^. 


Ho«lQh. tin... Lowe nnost  Village  on  Redwood  Greek  in  Bald  Hills, 

about  12  miles  from  coast I'^o^'^e '^eaM  Vcclh"').- e^u^. 


'hWILKUT 


iHji-riaxi-nan-iUTi...¥ijLia^;e  on  upper  Kedwood  Creak .- c/j^,,^ 
Taa-nah-ti-a*bjt...Villa_'e  on  Redwood  Orook,-  ^i^*u.— 


Tain-ae-lali.tin..,Villa{';e  on  Redwood  Creok  in  Bald  Hills. > 


C.  Hart  Merrlam 

Papers 

BANCMSS 
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T^t^o'^o^ko      ban^    ^^    /ui^i^(>iLA.ix^ 


t 


HOO-KOO-B-KO    B/NDS     /i®    MJCHERIAS 


iih-c!ah-ycl-le.».01d  vilKn;6  on  San  Antonio  Creek  5  milet  ^TSf  of 

Petaliana     (Barrett) 


Ah- wahi?-we •  •  •  Old  viUaf^e  at  or  nejir  S«^  Kafaol.  —  c^u^ — 


ArmmiXXB  or  San  Pedro  Alcantara... Foir«r  ?illa^-e  "in  the  Corte  d« 

E%dera*  near  Tiburon  h  San  Bafael. 


AraiiBrhfts  (iranjuez,  Arai^e 8 )...?! ace  (rancheria?)   in  San  Pedro 

Pegaldo  Canada  near  San  Bvfael* 


I-tem  (l-tem) . .  -  .Old  ▼illa^-e  sit©  at  Petaluma  (Barrett) 


I-woo  (iwu  Barrett).... Old  village  3  miles  K  of  San  HafaeJ.   (Barrett) 


Bol^moe     (Baul 


band  on  Bolonas  Bay.    Used  by  Taylor  (1660)   in  a  tribal 


or  sub tribal  eense. 


Ch6-k8tch-ah     (=Todkettce  of  Barrett) ...  .Old  vilLi^!;®  at  or  near 

Kovato.  —  cJ^y.A^. 


Chokuyerj:  (Chocouyerr,  Choconyen»  Choouyeni,  Cho-ku-yen,  Cocouyens, 

Tcho-ko-yem ,  Tshokoyero). 


Co3omache....CaBada  fo\^  rcilea  K"f  of  San  %fael   (B-.ncroft).  I'ay  not 

have  been  rancberia. 


wmmm 


ROO-KOO-E-KO 


Estero.... Probably  Hookoosko  at  ir.outh  of  Tonaloe  Bay     (Esterp 

Mericano) .    Lan^edorff  1006. 


UofL-a-im-riel     fehacarrAl,  Schatan^)-...01d  villf^e  at  or  nerir 


Kioaaio.  —  ctu<w^. 


ftah-ah-k^-locm  (Echako'l oob) • . . ♦Old  villas^  on  E  »ide  Tormlea  Bay 

2  iriiles  S  of  ^xrehall     (Barrett) 


Gwi-fren 


Uhijstn) . . .  •Band 
(Chamiaso  1021; 


CiHA*^. 


Ho6-koo-e«ko*,..Gener  il  name  umi   for  ther-BelTeB  by  tribo  reaching 


Rafael 


HuifrM9n....See  Guiroen.  Ouymen,  Ghirnen.  '^ifren  (Hairr.cn  .'^  Uhirren  apellii^i 


given  by  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta) 


1864) 


Juohiiim, . .  .Sea  Uchium 


Juk  iusnie 


:joukiouerr.e.  Jouakiouwri.  Juchi^ynnea,  Juchium,  Yonkiouaroe [mis- 
print Sm  TJafael  Irdi-..n8l>..  ..Tribe  at  S'^n  Bafael  lliaaion 
(De  Ttofraa  1844).     Sme  a©  Youkiouama. 


HOO-K' 0-E-lCO 


Koo-noo-la-ka-koi 


Le-wan-n6l-lo-wa}i.»..01d  Tille/^e  at  or  near  Sausalito.  — C 


Mel'^'ah  teeleya  Barrett) •.. .Old  villase  on  San  Antonio  Cre«k  3-1/2 


miles 


¥) 


of  Petal  lana  (Barrett) 


Nanaguani,  Hanasuanui...-Sitf^  of  Sajfi  Bafael   (Payerat  1817  —Bancroft) 

lUc:^88ias  (Hicaesios,  Nicasio).rV<j|?ma  at  Hicasio  in  l?arin  County 

(Taylor  1860)*  — 


Novato   (Napato?}....Indii)iin  about  Kovato 


IfumF-ale   (Kov8?;rolis»Chori8  1^22,  Numpolei  Numpali.  Charrsisso  1821).... 

probably  clurred  form  of  Olumpale  of  Petal uma  marshes.   — i^h^ 


A#i 


Ocoloro... •Lacuna  ani  Hookooeko  band  at  bead  of  San  Antonio  Creek,  M 

of  San  R.fael   (BojTcrof  t)  . 


0-la-mah     (Olemoe,  Olema)  ....Old  vilLvS©  necur  proeont  to*n  of  OIsha  in 

l^in  County.  — 


01eiriOchoe....H.aive  mirse  of  San  Antonio  Creek,  !^  of  S/xn  R^ifael.  may 

not  a: ply  to  Indiana  (Bancroft) 


HOO-ECO-E-KO 


4 


0-l6m-jdi-l#  (Olompalie,  Choris  1822;  Olornpali,  Olompalies,  Olur-p^li. 

ChairiSBO  lf'.?li  Olowpolli,  Onoroali.  Konpali,  Alon^li, 


Lor!»pftll)...01d  YiU{5»se 
S  of  Fetal uina  (Barrett) . 


5  or  6  fldlea  a  little  E  of 


0-luifi-ko  (moa  ing  South  people).. •.»««>«  used  by  Boder^a  ^^y  Olaineniko 

for  Jhrin  County  Hoo-koo-e'-'ko.  —  C^fcw^.^ 


'^-?faI-le»«ah.»..Miyahknia  nsme  for  Fetal troa  Hoo-koo-eko*  —  cn^k^^. 


0o-che-ui5  (Outchlouna,  Cutchioui>T.  Uchiup,  Utschium,  Utschifla,  UtBchiun, 

Juohiuro,  AsuaEsajuchium,  Huchun?).... Tribe  nientioned  by 
ChsBiissc  and  Choria  as  numeroue  at  San  Fi^ancieco  L'iBsion 
in  1016,  &jnd  o^eakiT¥/  sjjroe  lanft,u.'i(S€'  ac  Guimen  and  Olur  puli. 
As  the  Olurrpali  are  Roo-koo-^o  it  ia  to  be  inferred  that 


Guimen    and  Utsohiim  were  the  sane.  -^^Uk>^ 


Oo-tro-mi-ah. .♦.Old  village  near  pp'sent  town  of  TSmales. 


.     • 


Pet-d-loo-fr:a}i-chah....Kan'jnf5,ra  nrjno  for  Petal upja  Hookooeko 

Probably  Lekahtewut.  —  c^fc<v»^. 


Poo-yo6-koo  (PuyOktt  Barrett)  ....Old  vill..v^e  aV)0ut  1  rr.ila  S  of 

I-nacio  (B^irrett) 


RafaeleRos Spanish  mw^fi  for  Indians  at  S  ji  Rfael  TUssion 


eOO-KOO-2-KO 


Sak 


Toffialea  Bay.  —  cJh^^ 


San  Rifael  Indians... •Indiana  at  Mission  of  sajne  rn^m* 


Sho-toBi-ko-olia  (Cotomkotca  of  Barrett),.. ♦Old  villa^^e  4-1/2  miles  N 

of  San  Bafael   (Barrett) 


Sho-toK!^ko»we  (Spolt  CotosrJcowi  by  Barrett). •••Old  viUa^'e  on  E  side  of 

TocialcB  Bay,  a  chort  distance  S  of  the  to«n  of  Torr^les 
(Barrett) 


Tarnal   (Tamalo,  Tri/r^allo,  TfiR'als,  Tar^ilec,  T jiirialanoa ,  TomaleSos.  Tci/r-allos, 

» 

TariBalafJos,  Tergal ^s,  Bollanoe, 


Tein-n^al-ko  (Tumalenia,  Tu-ffia-leh-nia8)...*TerP'  aprlied  by  Hookoooko 

to  rr.errberB  of  their  tribe  on  Tomaieg  Bav.  — . 


Too-chi-ye^len  (Tutcaiy«lin  Barrott)....01d  village  a^out  &  nils  M 

of  Petaluma  (B^urrett).  This  rrust  have  been  so  close  to 
boundar)'  bfs?/r,een  Roo-koo-e-ko  and  Lekatewat  tribes  that 
cnc)  o.mnot  say  to  which  it  belor\^0d«  —  e4^>-^ 


Tur?lp.nia  (Tu-rm-leh-niaa)..  ..Tribo  on  3cd&-a  Br  v   (Oibba  ir'53)... 

Doubt  lees  Spanish  renJerinij  of  Te/ralko. 


KOO-KOO-E-KO 


tlhicien  [Biim&n^  Gumen^  Ouyi»en)....Hoo-koo-0-ko.  (Uhiipon  h  Huimen, 

fomc  given  by  De  la  Cuesta)  • 


Uischium.  •  •  vSe^i  Oo-che-iBn» 


r 

Wf-inen  (Guinien^  Onri-men,  Huiirisn,  H^men,  Uhimen) 


fo-to-k«     (totoki  Barrett). ♦..Old  vills^s©  on  PetaliHca  Creek  about 

3-1/2  ffiilee  SB  of  PetaliBia, probably  near  Donahuee  Landii^ 
(Barrett). 


Yol-hio«  (Yolhioe,  Yohio»,  To-fiio«) . . .  »Taylor  (i860)  epeaks  of  •Ukias 

or  Yohios  of  Petaliwa".     Soer.o  m 5 stake    ••     look  up  original* 


Youkic^isme  (Yonkiousme,  Joukiouame,  Jukiuame,  Juchltra)*...Name  used 

by  De  Mofras.  L&tharo,  and  Gatochet  for  San  Bfifael  tribe.  . 


J 
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HOOPA  TRIBES,  BANDS,  AND  VILUCrBS 

A»gar-itB  (Agaraita,  A-gar-it-is,  Eh-grortsh,  Hei^rits,  0-gahrit- 

tie) ..  .Yurok  name  for  Mis'-kut. 


*  (. 


A^hel-toh  (Klilol-ta,  Kal-ta,  Kailtaa,  Ta-hail-la,  Ta-hail-ta, 

Tahahteon)  . .  .Soe  Tlelding. 


Ahp-tah-nah.  .♦Soo-lah-te-luk  name  for  Eoopa.  ^ 


Aknutl . .  .Turok  name  for  Honsahtin. 


Al-a-a-kut  (Alaakut,  Kentuck,  Howungkut,  Xowunkut)  • . .See  Howun^cut. 


Cernalton. ..Sse  Tsa-oc-nal-don. 


Chaii-par-ah-ha-hoG  (Chaparaiiihu) .  ..Shasta  name  for  Hoopa  (Kroeber) 


Chail-kut-kai-tuh  (Ohailkulkaituk) ...Unidentified  village  im 

Hoopa  Valley  (Powers  1677), 


Chan-ta»ko«ta  (Powers)  ...Soe  CSieindekotding. 


Gheindekotding  ((3ieiiidokhotding,  Tcoindeqotdin,  Ghan-ta-ko-ta) . . . 

Fonner  village  on  W  bank  Trinity  River  a  little  above 
Socktish  Creek     (Goddard). 


Djishtangading  (Djictanadin  (roddard) , .  .See  Jishtangading. 


••*■■ 


HOOPA 


Eh-gre  rtsh  • . .  So  o  He  rige  ri  t & . 


2 


tung, 


•  •  « 


bank 


Koopa  Valiey  proper.     Uppenrioet  villa{-o  clasaod  v/itii 
Hoopa    (Goddard). 


Hoch-^hoo  (Hich'hu)...Clhimariko  name  for  Hoopa    (Kroeber)* 


*  - 


Hergorits. .  .Yurok  name  for  Mis-kui  (Goddard) . 


Kon-cah-tin  (Honsading,  Hoonselton^  Hoonsolton,  Loonaalton, 


.ung, 


Trinity  River  at  !I  end  Hoopa  Valley 
Called  AknuU  (Oka-no.  Okahno.  Oke-n( 


ddard) 


Ho<jpWs 

Hoo-pah  (}[oopa,  Hupa»  Hoopah,  Hoo;)aw,^Ho-pah,  Hupa,  Hupo,  Up-pa) 

Main  tribe  in  Hoopa  Valloy* 


•  » 


tlowur^kut  (lowuSkut,  Wang-kat,  Alaakut 


and 


from  S  end  of  Yalloy  oi^i  v;est  bank  of  Trinity  Rivor 
(Goddard) . 


Hosier  (Hostler)... See  Takimilding. 


Iptjpcrkhraaci. .  .Karok  nesne  for  ilcctilting     (Goddard) . 


/ 


UOOPA 


Jisiitangading  (Djictanadiri,  Djishtangading,  TiBh-tang-a-tang)... 


bank 


Valley  proper     (Ooddard) .     Called  P 
FQpht-soh,  Pa-t98-oh)   by  the  Yurok. 


Ea»Ia«tih  (Meyer)... See  liatilting. 


Ka-tah-te  (Ka-tah-te,  KcKee  1651;  Kah-tehtU,  Kahtetl,  GiMm) 

See  liatiltizig. 


Kdntuck8...See  Eowun^mt 


Khlel-ta  (Kel«ta,  Kailtas,  A-hal-tah)  ...See  Tlelding. 


-choo-flho-kut  (Kintcuhwikut,  Kintcuwliwikfit) . .  .Village  <m  E 

side  Trinity  near  N  end  of  Hoopa  Valley  and  just  belaw 
mouth  of  Mill  Greek  (Groddard) . 


^t 


ihakovira  of  Kroober) . .  .Karok  name  for  Hoopa.  ^^J-itw^ 


I»ocnsolton...Soo  Hon-aah-tin. 


Ka- til -ten  or  Ma- til-ting  (Matildens,  Medilding,  Modildin»  Hi- 

til-ti,  Mis-til-ti,  llatilton,  Olleppauh'1-kah-teht^l) ... 
Vill<"i{^o  in  upper  part  of  Hoopa  Valley  on  R  side  Trinity 
Rivor,  E  miles  from  So  eivi  of  valley     (Coddard).     Called 
Ipu]>uklimain  by  the  Karok     (Goddard)  • 


/ 


HOOPA 
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Mia»ke-toi-i-tok  (Misketoitok) . . .Former  unidentified  village  in 

Hoopa  Valley  (Powers  1877) . 


Mis'-kut  (Miskut,  Miskeet,  Ueskut,  Uiscott^  Miscolt) . .  .Villa^  on 

E  side  Trinity  below  Hostler  Creek  (Groddard).  Called 
by  the  Turok  Hexig^rits  (Eh-grertlh,  igaraits,  A-gar-> 
it->i8y  0*^ihrit-ti8)  • 


ffabiltse  (Nabil^tse,  Kabittse) .  •  .Hame  used  for  ^opa  by  Gibbs 


Hatano . .  .Band  mentioned  by  Lt*  Ray  and 

Tishtcuiatan     (Mason)  • 


to  be  same  as 


Ifo«ten-ta-yah  wlo-tin^oah,  Ho-co-stah)  •.  .Tribe  on  Trinity  from 

momtb  up  to  S  fork  »  Hoopa  (filedsoe;  Azpell). 


Ntmi-e3*muss...Yurok  name  for  Hoopa  (Azpell  MS)* 


0-gahrit-tis...See  Hergerits 


Oka^no  (Oke^noke,  Ok'ah^no,  Okenop^) . .  .Yurok  name  for  Hoopa.  See 


/. . 


Aknutl  and  Honsahtin* 


Ollep-paugh' 1  (Olle-pot'l,  We«la-poth) . .  .See  Tsewenalding. 


Ople-goh  (Up-le-goh,  Up*la-goh) . .  .Yurok  name  for  Takimilding, 

which  see. 


y 


HOOPA 


Petaawan  (Pa-tes-oh,  Pat-iach-oh,  Peht-sau-an,  Pepht^soh) . .  .See 

Jishtangading. 


Sehachpeya  (Seh-ach-pe-ya)...?ormer  village  on  W  bank  Trinity 

below  mouth  of  Willow  Creek  (Gibbs)  • 


_/ 


Senalton  (Sermaltony  Sennolten,  CemaltoR)...See  Taa-oo^nal-den 


Soc-kail-kit  (So-kea'-keity  Sok-kail*kit,  Soektish,  Sokchit, 

Soktich)... Village  on  Trinity  River. 


Ta»hail-ta. .  .See  Tlelding. 


Takimilding  (TakimiLdin^  Ti-mia^'-ting,  Hoatler  Ranch) ..  .Village 

on  E  bank  Trinity  a  little  above  Hoatler  Creek.     Cer- 
emonial hotiae  here     (Goddard)  •     Name  given  me  by 


"•hWilkut  aa  Ti-mia-ting.^^^^^^ — ••     Called  by  the  Yurok, 
Op«le-go  (Ople-goh»  Up-la-goh,  Up-le-goh). 

Taah-huan-ta  (Tacha-wan-ta^^Taah-wau-ta)  ...Village  on  lower 

(Gibba)  .^^j*^**ij»^vcitJt-*-«^  rAiiJUY-  »v,  T..«j..,j^  rtx.*^  QA«r„^ 

Tceindoqatdin  (Goddard) ...  See  Cheindekotding. 


Tea-wan. . .Hoopa  name  for  Chil-lu-la  tribe. 


Ti-mia'*ting  (Merriam) . .  .Same  aa  Takimilding. 


/ 


HOOPA 


K; 


t-tan  (Tishlanaton  (typog.  error),  Tish-tang-a-tang, 
Djictanadin  Goddard  =  Jiehtanadin) . .  .Village  at  opj 
(south)  end  of  Hoopa  Valley.  See  Jiahtangading. 


Tlelding  (Loldii,  Ta-hail-ta) . .  .VUlagp  of  Kiel- ta  (iChlel-ta, 

Kel-ta,  Kailtaa,  A-bel-ta)  on  Trinity  River  al)Of0 
Hoopa  Valley  and  jost  below  mouth  of  So  fork  TJrinity 


Tolsaading  (ToLteaadig) . .  .Fonner  village  on  f  aide  Trinity  S 

of  mouth  of  Supply  Creek  (Goddart)  • 


Tsa-oo-nal-den  (Taewenalding,  Taewenaldin,  Cemalton,  Sermalton, 

Senalton,  We-la-poth,  fi-la-puach,  011e-pot*l,  Ollep- 
pauh'  1)  • .  .Former  village  on  E  aide  Trinity  near  middle 
of  valley  (Goddard) , 


Takimilding, 


which  see. 


np-^pa...See  Boopa* 


fang. 


See 


Howungki 


►watl  (Waug-ulle*wutle.kauh>  fangullewatl,  Wangullewutle 
kauh) . .  .Yurok  name  for  fonner  village  on  E  bank  Trinity 
River  near  mouth  of  Willow  Creek  (Gibbs) . 


*^  > 


HOOPA 


fe-la»potii  (fe-la-poth,  McKee;  Wi-la-puach,  Meyer;  Olle-pot'l, 

011ep-pa\2li*l,  tJibba) . . . Yiarok  name  for  Tsewenalding. 


fish^pooke  (fuisch-^poke)... Doubtless  same  as  Weits-pek  aiui  there* 

fore  Turoky  not  Hoopa. 


Wi8-80->maji»chidi  (Wissoaiurtshqh) « •  .Qitidentif led  band  Sk  Soopft 

Talley    (Povers  1^77). 


Xasliziden  (Croddard)  • « .See  'Has*lin«ding* 


Xonsadin  (Goddard)  • .  .See  ^n-sah^tin. 


A  *^  t     ^ 


Xowunkut...See  Howungkut. 


l<ciArAju(co^iA    Mih<j    ^f^   \Jithui<^ 


J 
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KAH*RAH-KO: 


(Klamath  River  from  Sciad  Creek  to  Happy  Camp, 


and 


Asisufuuirak 


.^f'^it^&ppy  Camp 


on  both 


KVUa;^-. 


►wah^pe  (Oh-wau«kee>.. .Upper  Shaeta  na 

Camp  OR  Klamath  Bi?er.  ^  d^^^^ 


MJiff^ 


ruk./^Bouth  aide  Klamath  River  at  Richardaon'a  mine 
{hydraulic  excavation)  opposite  Roeras,-  about  li  mile 
above  Happy  Camp  ,  -  cJ^u-^  - 


Kah'-rah-ko'-hah  (Kah-raH-ko) . .  .Tribe  on  Klamath  River  from  Sciad 

Creek  down  to  Happy  Camp  and  on  Indian  Creek. j^  Called 
Kah-te'-roo  by  the  Shasta  C^\«^^'N  • 


Kar-rah< 


XiVlVvO 


Kfu^uka. .  .folriCiS^-rah-ko-hah . 


KAH.RAH-KO-HAH 


M>;^*#^ 


of  Kah^fe-ar-rah  Shasta  and  Kah-rah-ko.    Originally  may 
have  belonged  to  Kah$ar-rah  .  ^  cUia^.^ 


Se'-te«pitdi«  .t^onDrth  sido  Klamath  at  mouth  of  Thompson  Crsek.^ 


kcL 


numt^       Zu,h-{d  J  "4^    ^  ■    <^i^^   \Ji'lucft>o 
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/ 


<^TT\-Tae-i 


BIEaUimOf    JTniB..S,     B/.^^DS     /;:D    VILLJIGES 


AbafiCrJ   (Abuaoal,  Aisusca.  ♦   .  Die-^xieno  rv.nchori'    ne  r  San  Dieso 

(Ortega  1795  — Banc  r  6ft) 


Ajata  or  Las  Llaeae  (Ata).   .Banoheria  in  or  n^^ar  wamor  ViUey.  May 

not  be  Diaguefio. 


Alapi*   •   •Luieerio  ruime  for  San  Po equal* 

ilG^^aloapa.  .  B/^cheria  in  %i.mer  Vrdley  (O/riialva  1796).^^V^V^^V^^-| 


cu 


Anatkokhat.  ♦  Biegueao  nazne  for  their  villfigo  o.t  !.!atajuiii;  called 

Toov  bi^  t'He  Luisefto  (Kroeber). 


jinahuao*   .  See  Ii*i-yah-hah 


Aoyi.   ♦  Luisefto  nvme  for  Die^^ueflo  place  at  Carrizal   (Kroeber). 


Apuoviuele  or  Furisima.   .  S«o  Furisima. 


Ata*   •   ♦  See  i^jata* 


A«v<'h-hi'n-yfih.   .   .Kojf-m(»i  Dia^^^uefto  n-no  for  t,hoir  tribe  S  of  San 

Bi OTKO ,  on  li^ex  ic an  s  ide  of  b  oundar,^ . — cj^»^>-^ . 

A.v;hal>koh-.ahk  CWah-klh-.ahk) .   .  Subtribo  of  Die  :uef^o  on  -^nd  below 

Calif.4!oTio  .n  boundary  at  and  S  of  Ctor.po.  Their  nrur.o  for 

themeelves.  — ^ 


ll 


(<d 


DII-nUENO 


AVnut.   .   .ri^:uerto  ranheria  in  N  Lo^'er  Crdif .  ev caking  ^hc  Hataam 

dial(>ct  (Catechet  ir^6) . 


Axua  (Jbcua).   .   -Tribe  found  by  Ibrdy  in  1B26  on  Colorado  Fiver  ju8t 

above  Gila  and  snid  to  be  Cpmoya. 


ft;* 


Ballena.   •  •  See  i^e^^om* 


Cajon  (El  Cajon,   Sfinta  Monica,  Boca  do  f anta  TJonica) .   .  Sy-anish  name 

for  Di^uefto  settlement  about  10  r.ilas  HE  of  San  Diego 
(Hayes  -  Bruiorof  t) . 


CcdQFVB,.   .  Kancherlr.  in  Warner  Valley  (Grijalva  1795) 


•     O  ^iO  C  K  - 


Ca-n:a-jal   (Car.aj«l.  Co-ma- jal).    .  Soe  Co-ma- jal. 

Ctmo*  .  Southern  Diofmeflo  villa?,e  An  mountains  of  SE  San  Diego  County 

0IO88  to  S  boundary*— <^i^A-^^-^ 


Canapui.   .  Pancheria  on  plain  of  P.-^ro.  lB-19  miles  HE  of  San  Diego 

MisBion*— S^j^chez  1C21  (Dmcroft). 


\y' 


DTECrUDJO 


Capatay.   .  Rancheria  in  Warner  V-aiey  (Grijolva  1796).      Stock 


Capitan  Gnjinde.   .  Spfiniah  nsume  of  Die^uefio  viU-JGe  at  place  of  nfune 

n,'4m«  in  S  California.     Inhabited  by  Kam-^re-i,  a  subtribe 
of  Dift3;uQi?io*— ci^Uu^. 


Chatiartpurn-puly 'mai .   .  LuisefSo  nano  for  Diaguefio  Caflada  de  las  Llehuaa 

(owls'  eyes).     Kroeber. 


Clioyat  (Chollai.  Las  Choi  1  as, 'San  Mtonio  or  Laa  Choya»*)»   •  Old 

Diegueflo  villrtj^e  on  E  eide  Sgji  Di©!30  Bay  on  H  side  Creek  of 
aeri.o  naine,  between  present  San  Diogo  and  NaUonal  City* 
(Shofjn  on  La  Perouse's  map,  1797,  and  De  ^.!ofra8,1544)* 


Called  Upuy  by  the  : 
San  Jorge  8ame»— '^^'^-^ 


^.Probably 


>v- 


Cojuat.  ♦  Fonror  Kr^-m©-i  rancheria  near  San  Diego  (Orta'^a  1775  •» 

Bancroft) . 


Co-nm-jal   (Ca-R\a-jal).   .  lie^^ueno  villa ;e  nientioned  in  Treaty  of 

Santa  Ysabel,  1C?62. 


Ccmeya  (Corredus,  Coinoya,  Comoyan}.    ♦  See  Ko-rai-aJh;  K<m~mi-a,  Ki-jf.-m©-i 


Conajo   (Conejo3,  Loa  Conejos).   .  Si/aniah  n^me.  for  Dies^ueno  villeigt)  about 

7  rni]0p,  frorr;  Cap i tan  Grojide. 


DUnUSNO 
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Co-quilt.   .  Biecueno  Tillage  renUcned  in  Treaty  of  Santa Yaabel .. 


Jen.  7,  1P62. 


Corral   (21  Corral).   .  Said  to  be  fomer  Diegueflo  vilL^a  near  S'.m 

I'ieeo  (Ort«y;-a  1775  -  Bo.noroft). 

Co«oy.   .  ^M.inct  lU^efio  village  on  site  of  Old  Town.  San  Dif^o. 

Cu,ur.i.   .  Rancheria  in  littl.  »ai8y  of  EBoha.  ^  lea-uo.  frar.  Earner 

Traioy  (GrijalVR  1796).  Proh.  at  Jtosa    Qn.jid8. 
Cuneil  (Cunyeel .  Cunyeil .  Cuneil  s.Cuflai)  •   •*  ^"Ision^of^^e^DiogueBo. 

Cuy.inaoa  (Cuya.r.ao.  Cuill«moan}.   •  S.id  to  be  fo^^ar  EietoueBo  vi:i:«. 

about  50  r-ilsB  SSE  of  San  Difgo   (Ikyea  I'-'SC  -  B^roft). 


Cuyapf^pa. 


f 


Ouk.p.apa,  Cuyapipa.  C^y^^ ^"y'^P^P^ •  Caayapipe.  Cuiapiia. 
Ouaypipa.  Guyapipa)  .  ^tl^flo  village  in    Lon.:  C^inyon. 
Stui  Cisco  Co.     See  Kwa-a-pi-pa. 


I 


Di©3ue?io  (D: 


IK^i 


DieiSO'^.  Diey^eno,  Die-.cncs.  Diei^ino.  Dia-enee.  Du-uno. 
Di«.:-eeno.  Die-eenoB.  Die-enoa,  Cie-uinas.  Il^cSuinos. 
ric'tuncB,  Digenes.  DioGanio,  Di<c.«^neR,  Dief^^onB.Dia-uino. 
Kiiciia.  K;jn-mc-i.  Llceencg.  Ui:;unos.  San  Bi&joe.  San 
Die-inos).   .  Spanish  n;  me  for  aouthernmoet  tribe  of  coaet 
riFion  anO  rts.   of  So.  Ca3  if  o^tiia. 


nsnuENO 


Brenal*   .  Panoheria  near  S^jriUi  Isabel  MisBion.  -Synches  1C21. 


^;^Qpaw.  or  Ballona^   •    •  Panchoria  KE  of  S^^n  Die^go.  -  Sanchoz  T^l. 


Ekquall.   .  FomiQr  Kam-me-i  mncheria  in  ir.to.  noar  San  Micuol  liiflaion, 

Lov/er  California,  about  50  miles  S  of  San  Dio^^o  (T^aylor  1860) 
Seo  El»kvviil  Kam-me-i. 


El  Cajon 


t      * 


Sm  Sajon 


Fl  C.'t.pitan  Grande »   t  Spanish  nsso  for  DiotS^eno  villfj^a  at  yl-axiQ  of 


Bs^rre  name* 


El  i^" 


kah-ti.   .   (Mil^uatai^)*   «  Kristerly  division  of  Dier^uefto.  Present 
vin?i.'^;;ec  at  Manzanita,.Lo,  Posta,  iin<\  We-ah-pi-|:&  [early 


I 


narte  ^7il-kwah-pl'p=  Meaniri';  rock'.] 


El-kW-ka/n-me-i  (Ek-iuall^).   .  Original  ^ens  noma  (for  thGrrselvos)  of 


vr     ' 


lOun-me-i,  a  siubtribc  of  Dic^^^ueno  f on.  orly  living  near 
San  Diego*—  ci^u.-^. 


El*^ -k.,an-nan  (Elcuanain,  Elouanan).   •  Dio,;ueno  villii(::;e  at  Saita 

Ysabel   (Mesa  Gninde  Cie-;ueno  name  • )  —  ^^'U,-*— . 
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El-yS-ohap.  .  Sublribe  or  zenn  of  Pieguel^o  (nov.  called  L2-c}iap-x.ah)«— c«m^ 


Eh-n^^^  .   •  Old  nii.tr.fi  of  a  Die^ei^o  gens,  now  the  f.'ixinly  nime  ^h^.o*--<MA*^- 


Escha.   .  /\  •littla  v»iliey*  9  miles  from  Wf)mer  Valley.  —  j.robjxbly 


ifesa  Granule  or  Sarita  Isabel   (Orijalva  1795)* 


Po-oo-raai3  (Focomae).   .  Error  for  To-oo-rr;ao.     DiogueSo  villa^^e  rwntionod 

in  Treaty  of  Santa  Iaab0l,lB52.  See  Too-^-^R-JMlik, 


Ganal*   .  B.^mcheria  ^'  fr.iles  from  Warner  VJley  (Orijalva  1796)*  Prob* 


near  Wes'a  Grnnde* 


Oante.   «  Pancheria  ir  Warnnr  Vnlley   (Orijalva  1795).     S'.ock? 


Crocuar.   .  Bunohoria  noar  S.-,ntfi  Isabel ^  -  Sanchea  1'j21» 


GelcnoTvai.   •  Panch^ria  nep.T  S  nta  Isabel  ?^3  8Pion«  -  Sanchex  1^2]  • 


Geoimt.   ♦   .Hancheria  near  Sant^i  I^iabel  Miscicn.  —  S-inchoJi  V)2l» 


DIITrTE^iO 


T    i       ^  f.n.}  I'm-  Calionte  of  i'sirnor  Valley)   n^jjrrio 
for  riG?::ueno  Uoasi  Xroebor). 


:,lv  randieria,  near  Cuyair^xja  Wts.  rr.enU.n-d    . 


'^  Guatay.  •  Plaoe.  proba^ 

in  I^^dia^  omgedf^  of  ^C  (Honaro  US  1B72) 


Gur^ypiia  (Guyapii^).   •  See  Cuyapipa.  K.^-a-pi-Pa- 


t. 


Guevmura 


.  Fotr.erWa-^efio' <-"''«'     near  S.aU  Catalin..  .as^on. 
to.  IT  C.ilifomia  (De  Kofrae  lf>14). 


N 


Quioho»a.   .  n.-vnc'.isria  noar  SanU  Is^Ael  .XESion. 


-Sanohez  1P21 


Ha-ooom  Yakum  ,.iii,>-o  rr^ntioned  in  Vrouty  ct 

lla-kocr,  (Jaourr,.  YaoumJ  •   •  .Di«-,ueno  vxUi^,e  m.n.ioneo 

S.nl.  Y..-.>-«l.  J-m  7.  1P52.  Situated  near  boundary  eome 
n-iles  E  of  Campo. 


Hojrechuwa  •  Cor^eya  hand  or  villa;e  in 


lo-;:ar  Coloi*ad6  ^iver  r^^ion. 


I^sBaaei,   •  Fom'er  I)ie,,;uo«o  ranchrria  near 

^ile^  S  of  San  Diego  (Taylor  1^60.) 


San  r.iguel  Mi»«ion,  ."^^O 


m 
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Ka*eoo-melc  (Ha-ooo-male,  Hapoorr?ile,  Raisasei?-)*   •  DiK^uoFio  vill.'v;36  nrien- 

tionod  in  Treaty  of  Santa  Ysabel.  Jan.  7,  1B52* 


Hat**e/n  (Hta-&n).   .  Dio^uefio  rancher ia  in  }^  Lov'or  Calif,  near  Santo 

TcRias  llission  (Gabb  1B67).  Belot^s  to  Southern  ot*  HaLaa* 
«iial«ct   fGabb  in67,  1B77). 


Ha'?'ai.   .  Die^^^'fio  fp-nebaria  near  San  Migual  Mission,  50  milea  S  of 

San  Dies©  (Taylor  1060}. 


Hepo^woo.   .  Comoya  band  or  village  in  lover  Colorado  River  region* 


Hil^-rr:e-yow*b.   .   Die  lAefio  'farrily*   or  gens  n->:ijnQ,  nor.  corru|!ted  to 

Hil-TTiG-Up.**  cMa.-- — 


Hitltekwanak  •  Bie.:ueno  mime  for  Sain  Police   (rtlso  callGd."^y  Uiom 

Tatl  bokonak.— Kroeber) . 


Ho-rrii-f,Ji. 


.  r,'ab^ribe  of  Diftmeno? 


BIH^UENO 


Kon-wee  (•Hon-we-Vallecito",  Ilonwee  Vallecito,  How-woe).   •  Biefueilo 

village  al  Valleci to, mentioned  in  Keaty  of  Santa^sabel, 
Jan.  7,  1052. 


Hta-aV..   .  Coraeya  bend  nmt  Sfin  Tomaa  I'iesion,  V^»  Lower  California. 


Fuike.   .  LuiseHo  name  for  Bie:;u03o  villa^^e  at  San  Benu:irdo  [So  of 


\v 


soondido]  Kroober 


Hul^-mfjh-A'ah  ♦   .  A  Di^':;uono  gena.—  ^i^kcA^ . 


Ica^we.   .  Former  villa,~,e  possibly  Diesuefio  but  probably  Luisefio,  near 

uppor  Jon  Luis  Key  Biver. 


In-hc.h-hah  or  In-Yah~hr>.  (Inaja,  Ineja,  Inija,  Injoha,  Injttya,  Iny^iha. 


Tnyaxa,  i\n&huac,  i?n8.ha) .   .  A  northern  Dier:ao-no  bo.nd 

OiiJi  this  be  s?vr;e  ae  Itl-ke-pali? 


4.  9 


In-ke-pah.   .  Dienuerio  tribe  about  J.'icumba  in  Gaatern  part  of  mts. 

bot.'©<»n  C-'TTpo  .rndpolorado    Deeert  and  8  across  borddr 
into  Leaver  California.     >'ay  bo  pnrne  a«  Injuja,  Inyiiha.— cu^.^ 
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Inomaeei.   .  FoiiBier  Blagueffo- rancher ia  near  San  Miguel  I'lseion,  N 

Lo:©r  California  (Taylor  I860). 


Itaywiy*   ♦  Comsya  band  or  villa^^^e  in  lo:ver  Colorado  Biver  region. 


/  /  /  '  / 

I-yel-moo«k©Jh«t«n  (I -iJil -moo-kah-tero ,  lr«l*moo-kah-tuBi,  I-el-moo-kah ► 


einnulfir).   .Cfihuilla  name  for  Die^slto 


CJ^U.-^ 


Jncuni 


Yf^kum 


part  of  Tuountains  just  W  of  Colonido  Desert,  on  both 

sides  Calif  »«Mex«bounclary  (Keintzelman)  •     Probably  Yurr.a  ncam 

for  In-ke-y  h»—  cMa.*^ 

Not  to  be  confused  with^J.iCon-,e  de  la.  T^irca. 


Jr;m>.tai   (Tarrif.it ia)»   •  Brmchoria  nf)*.i.r  Santa  Isabel.  -Sanohez  16E1 


Jamocha  (Jan  Jac»ome  de  la  Marca  or  Jamooha*)^    •  Rancheria     in  San 

Dieguito  Valley  visited  .by  Costanso  in  1769. 


Janat  or  Stm  lU/^uol.   .  P^incheria  mentioned  in  TisBion  Book  of  SiOi 

Diego  (Janahas?  Jjt.OQhQ.':  Jnniatai? 
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Ksjfc-me-i  (iC^niyai) .   .  Sublribe  of  iDiei,;uiiio  on  ooru'st  iia^.r  Sbn  JJia^-jO 

(old  a'.une  El-kv/al-kam-n-.e-i).     Indiiine  orisimJly  on  Siin- 
Die;"-o  Br.y,  f-it  or  n«?':'r  zilv.  of  present  city  of  San  Diego. 
(Trib<?  to  i^hich  the  n.-jurr.e  Dio^^ueRoe  was  origimilly  aiilied 
by  the  Spaniards) .— e^Viw^. 


Kawakipai 


•      • 


Di€eEU'in6'6  nm&  for  thBrcselves  (me^nir^^  southerners)  •-r 


KichafTiGuchimi  (Oic'iarikocliam)*   .  LuisefSo  mme  for  Di^^^udfio  (Kroeber). 


Kiliwi.   ♦  Tribe  or  band  nef.j.r  Santo  Torfiaa  -^isaion,  IsW  Lever  C-alifornia, 

TGrcTT^'d  to  CofT.oyoL  (Gabb  1B67 ,  1G77) . 


Ko-mi-ah  (Corr.oyei,  Co-niai-ycOn ,  Comeya,  Corseyan,  Corrioye,  CoJDoyei,  Como^&h, 

Comoyatz,  Cornoya,  Co-rr.«.i-yfii,  Ciaiulvjii,  Cor/.QS©i»  ConiO^'ee*" 


QuoRora ,  Quemeyab , 


«/ 


,   QueL;eya,  Quemc^ya).   .  Di.©:;;>uofiO 


tribe  on  Ko.v  'River  near  S'xlton  Sea  O^iix-ple  1^49). 


Kulau.   .  LuiseRo  n^ur*©  for  liegucno  vilLir^o  <it  S-n  Elijo  (Kroe»borJ» 


Kulaurrai.   .  Luisofio  nuii©  for  IUs;^UQfio  villii/te  on  th«  ooi',.st  S  of 

Ar^jua  Hodivnds   (Kroebcr)* 


DILGIJKIK) 
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Ku^-yeel  or  Ku-neel  (Cuneil,  Cunyoel,  Cunyeil)*   .  An  .vnciont  ;';en8  of  the 


Kwalwhut.   .  'Ranohori^  in  H  Lo-cr  C'  lif.  ppe(xkir^s'^^R-^«^'^^'^i^®^^ 

(Henshaw  MS  Voo^ibaOf34)   . 


Kw©-a«pi«pa  (Cuyapij^a,  Cuyapipe,  Cuyapipi*  Guyapipa.   ♦  Village  of 

r 

Southern  Bietuefio  in  Ion;  Cemyon,  San  Diego  Co.,Calif .— e^t^ 


Kv76-hahjj.   •  An  anoienl  gens  of  the  Dier:ueno;  no//  a  family  nan>©.—  ^m^ 


Kwil-Ue-mahk.   .  Die-^uefto  villa,'-©  at  Capitan  Gmnde  (Mesa  Ort.nde 


DieTx-mflo  ntone)  ♦»-  ti^vw^ 


La  Buiela  (La  Pasta)*   .  Vill-igo  in  S  California  (Error  for  La  Paeta)* 


La-ChaT^^rah.   ♦  Modern  nimie  of  El-ya-ohap. 


La  Lan;una, 


,  Lagunao,  La  Guna).  •  Soutliem  Lieiiueflo  villa^^e  in 
S  C.ilifornia  near  Cacpo  . 


La  Posta  (La  Paeta,  La  Buista) .   .  SpoJiish  n-me  for  villa:©  of 

El=  kah-ti  Die-"ue«o  rtt  La  PoflUi,  San  Di(^o  County.-*  t^«,v^ 


15 


Punta 


Bancroft).  Posoibly  r-isprint  for  L.'i  Poarta. 


k 


(L 


VACS  ^  no 


A 


J 


La  Puerta*   .  Spanish  narr^e  of  Dieaeifto  viJla^^e  Hat-mak  mentioned  in 

Treaty  of  Santa  Isabel.  Z\m*  7»  1B52. 


La  Solodad.   »  Fonner  village  in  Soledad  Canyon  x\^,fKX  Junction  of 


I'H'*. 


LdB  Pen jsquitos*   (Font  of  Anz.it  Ejqd.^l^entionod  but  not 
njyned  by  Creepi  4  CoAt;inBO  of  Portola  Sscpd.  of  1769). 


Las  Flore 8.  *  Spfinish  Xi^^>^ 


for  Diar,uefio  vilL-^je  (Ars^uello)* 


Llo^^eenea  (Lligunoa).   *  Error  for  Dieguefloe  (SHiipple)* 


Lon-*  Canyon.  •  Soe  Cuyapepa  and  Kwo-e-pi«pe 


Lorenzo.   .  Spanish  nime  for  forner  Di©  ,xiefio  viTlQ|fcHE  of  S'^Ji  Diei,.;o 

(Hay OS  inaO -Bancroft). 


Los  Conejos  (Ccnejo,  Conajo).   .  Spanish  my^a  of  northorn  Oie^^eno 

vill  ./te  t?.bout  7  miles  frcsTi  Cr^pitaJi  Grejido. 


LoB  Cayobes.   .  Ka/nt»  ufted  by  Dr.  Hoffman  in  1B(>4  for  Diejuefio  Indiaji© 

about  S<ii.n  T'i«^o« 


"■^■■■HBB^- 


riKaiisNo 
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li)-Qh-pi   (Su-ah-pi).    .  Dier^efto  viTLi,^o  mentioned  in  Treaty  of  Santa 

Isabel .  Jan.  7,  1852. 


Mact^ti  (Magtate  Stm  Ifiguel).   •  Formor  Biaf^uefio  village  tributary 

to  San  Di^o  (Ortccsa  1775  -  BoBoroft).     In  Louver  Calif 
50  miles  S  of  San  Blago. 


I'RlakaBh.   •  Luieeflo  name  for  Pies:^©fio  Tlkwananfj^  .  t  S/inta  Isabel  (Kroeber) . 


Ifemzanita  feanzenita).   .  Spanish  nrm^  for  a  DieiS^efto  village  in  tjitfi. 

of  E  8au  Dies©  County,  inhabited  by  the  11^-kah-ti.— ci^^^v^. 


Tfaranioydos .   .  Forrrer  Die^-^uefJo  vt13idi<3b  near  San  Dlogo  (Orteica  1775- 

Bancroft). 


Matacavmt.   .  Fl&oe,  probably  r-nohoria,  bet\veen  S?m  Die^fjO  ti  Cuyapiaoa 

Valley,  rr-ftntioned  in  Indicji  OLUTip^-iJOTi of  1C36  (Bcftero  MS  1072). 


Hfttfijual  (Matahuay,  Hatajaui,  Tiatapia,  ?latajuiai,  Matajnay,  Mata^uay, 

Hootaeyuhew,  Mattaivottis?).   •  Forrner^io;i|efto  villc^e  on 
upper  San  Luis  Boy  River  mentioned  in  Troaty  of  Sunta 
I&abel,  J^in.  7,  185:>,     Callod  >ctt  KokK^t  by  the  Diegutfto 
.md  Toot  by  the  Luieeiio. 

II 1 1         I  mm        *f 
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Uattuno.   .  Former  Diegueno  rancheria  near  San  Diego   (Orteea  1775-Bancroft) 

Prob.   same  as  Matmork.     Name  used  also  as  same  as  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (Bancroft  Hist. Calif.  1,656.  IGG^. 


tironn) .   .  Diegueflo  ' 
Isabel,  Jan.  7,  1852 


Mat-mak  (Matniork,  Matamo?,  Matmork  la  Puerta).    .  Dif^^ueRo  village  at 


**i»> 


La  Puerta,  mentioned  in  Treaty  of  Santa  Yaabel,  Jvn.  7,  1852 


Mattawottis.  .  DiegueHo  rancheria  near  San  Miguel  Mission,  30  miles  S 

of  San  Diego  (Taylor  I860) . 


Mel-co-to-nac  (TMleo-to-nao,  Mielo-to-nao.  Melejo?).  .  Dio^juefto  village 

at  San  Felipe  mentioned  in  Treaty  of  Santa  Isabel,  Jan. 7, 1852 .| 
See  Mil^^-kwil-tle-mahk. 


Melejo.  .  DietiUefio  rancheria  near  San  Di^o  (Ortega  1775-BanGroft) 


•nxahk 


J 


Mesa  Grande.   .  Spanish  name  for^DiefTuefto  village  at  place  of  same  name 

in  mountains  of  San  Diqso  County.— 


^™T«iii«« 


hanaBB^^oaa^^ 
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Mesouanal*   •  Bancheria  near  Mesa  Grsinde  or  Sajita  Isabol  in  1795 

lGrij»ava)» 


Mdti  (Sari  »Tom«)»  •  Formor  mncheria  near  San  Diego  (Ort«^^;a  1775- 

Bancroft} 


Michegua-   .  Itooheria  6  l«agu««  NS  of  San  Diego  (in  Cafiada  Arraotradoro) 

Sanohea  lt^21  (Bancroft). 


Milcjuatai.   .  Plaoo*  probably  rancheria,  mentioned  in  route  of  Indian 

c/unpaircn  1^56  (Rottero  1072)*  On  W  ©dije  Colorddo  Desert,  on 
C^Arrizo  Crook  about  50  miles  S  of  junction  vvith  San 
Pelipa  Creeks 


Hil?l"^-kwil-tle-'fnahk  (llol-oo-to-nao,  Hileo-to-nac).   .  Die,-«ello  vi]Uti:;e 

at  San  Peljpe  (Mesa  Grande  Die^uefio  name).— 


Mish-kweesh*  •  An  amiont  s^ns  of  Ihe  Die^'^ueftoi  now  a  fabily  nam©*— cmw. 


lifocoquil   (Mucucuiz) .   .  Hancheria  near  Santa  Isabel  or  Hesa  Gninde 

(Grijava  1796)  • 


Holcan.   .  I'isprint  for  Volo:in.     A  Die:^uo?io  villa;.©  in  mountains  of 

E  Sto)  Diogo  County. 


l&ioucuia  (Moco-iuil).   .  Ranoheria  near  Smta  la  ibel   (Sanchez  1821). 


i 
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Nellmole.   .  Die(^ueflo  mncheria  near  San  TUr^ol  lUasion  N  Lower  Calif* 

(Taylor  18G0)» 


nip;v;uay  (iJypa^^udy) .   .  Former  Kiua-me-i  rfinohoria  on  eite  of  old 

San  Diego  Hiseion  (Taylor  I860). 


.i. 


Osuna,  lift  Foza  de  Osuna.   .  Rajicheria  6  lea;uc8 

§00  San  Jacome  de  la  llaroa* 


of  San  DiftffO  in  1769 • 


Otal.  .  Fora 


Bancroft 


Otat     .   .  Dia;:uefio  rancheria  near  San  tHTiel  I'isaion,  N  Lo^er  Calif- 

(Taylor  1860). 


Pe3j6uay  (Pa^^^uai).  *  See  Pah-wa. 


1. 

Pakhwa.   .  Lu-ieefSo  name  for  Di«gue8o  riUage  at  San  Fsl  ipe  \(  ^iegueno 

Patltokonak).  Kroober. 


PaJvua 


(Pawai,  Paguay,  Pcguai).   .  l.uisef5o  name  for  Dict^ueFioplaoe  S 
of  Eacondido  [-Po'.?sy  valley]   (iCroeber . .  liOntionedNaa 
rancherl  a  by  MarMn  in  V'Zd  (Banoroft). 


I 
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Panau.   .  Luisorto  nmo  for  Di^guefio  place  at  EnciniUs  (Kroober) 


Pamo.   .  Ranbheria  about  4-1/2  miles  «  of  'Earner  Valley. 


•*  ^  » 


Paelrm.  •  Luiseno  name  for  Cieguano  villa^o  Tawi  San  Jose,  on  upper 

Sau  luie  Hey  HiVor  (Kroober) • 


Patltokonak.  •  Diegaefto 


Hitltokwanok 


.i.**'^^ 


Paulpa.    .  Luigeno  nmo  for  Die  niofio  p!ace  at  El  Puerto  (of  San  Die^o)* 

Kroober* 


PiiT.    .  Luieeflo  nme  of  Die^Rieno  vill.t:::e  at  Batiquitos  (Kroeber)* 


Pocol.   .  Fomer  KarS-me-i  ronchoria  near  San  Diof^o  (Ortega  1775-Bancroft) 


^  « 


Pohiksafo.   .  LuiseRo  nam©  for  Dief^;uefio  San  Buenarentura  (Kroeber)  • 


Prick-a-way  (Prickaway).   .  DieTuefio  vilLige  raentioned  in  Treaty  of 

Saiita  Ysabol ,  Jan.  7,  ^652. 


:\ 


\ 


DIEaUKNO 


If 


»■" 


Puerta  Chiquita.  .  UlU^e   in  Warner  VfUley.  Poseibly  Luiseno? 

Puerba  de  San  Jose.  .  Fom;:er  Die~aeno  ranoheria  on  upp-r  San  Luis  Roy 

Hivor  (Jackson  &  Kinney). 


Purisima,  or  Apuoquele".  .  Na/ne  on  Mission  Book  of  S^m  Diego.  Location 


and  stock  uncertain. 


Pushuyi.   .  Luisefio  name  for  Diesuefto  San  Jiego  (Kroeber), 


f 


Quemaya  (Quemaxa).   .  See  Ko-mi-ah. 


••I 


Queptahua.    .  Former  DiauJUeiio  village  near  headwaters  San  Diego  Riv 

CSajochez JlSai-  Bancroft). 


er 


Rinconada  de  San  Diego  (Rancheria  de  los  Ojitos  de  Rindonada  de 

San  Diego).   .  Portola^i769  (Crespij. 

Hoeario.   .  Rancheria  f^^Ba^^as^on^boundan;  bot.een  Calif,  a  Lo.er 

Sakishmi.   ,  Luiseno  name  for  Die^<sueno  7illa</,e  at  duejito  (Kroeber). 


Sar  y\ndonio  or  Las  Choyas?.    .  Soe  Choyas. 
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8an  Bamardo 


San  DiQgo  (San  Die..^OB).   .  First  lUraion  established  in  California 

(1760).  Ham©  sor.etimeB  used  for  Die^^juofk)      Indians  at 

Hissir^n  Son  Diof^o^ 


«i»4»^ 


«      «« 


Son  DiQ::uito  (Sm  Diequito).   .  Sp  nish  name  of  Sinyaupiohkara,  &  Dio,r^en^ 

village,  about  midway  between  Sun  Lui8  Pey  imd  San  Die^^o, 
mentioned  in  Trr  aty  of  Santa  Isabel.  JfOi.  7,  lf352. 


S.n.n  Felipo   (San  Fellipp©.  Son  Fillippe).   .  Spanish     name  for  Diegueno 

villa^'^'  in  valloy  of  Biw>e  mme,  in  pass  just  fe'  of  Colorado 
Degv-irt,  Eaotorn  San  Diego  County  (=l'6l-ko-to*nak)« 


8^-u^  Jory,Q   (l^oti).    .  T^ancheria  7-1/2  rr.ilea  S  o^  ?liaBion  San  Diogo. 

Probiibly  simie  as  Las  Choi  las  ((Chgyaa)- 


*Sii.n  Jocomo  cle  la  M'^nja*  or  J  amoeba  (Son  Jacomo  de  la  f^irca  or  La 

Po2f.v  de  Osuna).   .  .TJancherla     in  San  Dieguito  Valley 
visited  by  Coetanso  in  1769. 


San  Jose  (San  Jose  de  Voile,  Sm  Joso  del  V?3ille).   .  Spanish 


!V!ine  for 


Diooieflo  vill?j(GO  in  Warner  Valley  (on    W.imer  Ranch).  Native 
^'^^9  Tah^wee ;  Luiseno  nm\e  P&skwa. 
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San  Luis.   ,  Spor.ieh  nyjme  for  fonrer  rancher k  near  San  Diago  (Orta'a 

1775  -Bancroft) 


San  Mi';uel 


deTronteni 


(Mn/rtate?  J^inat*^*)   .  •  Dominiof-r.  TTiosion  establiehei 
in  1762  in  N  Lo-zer  California,  about  30  miles  S  of  San  Diego. 
Connected  cith  it  7;ero  the  Dier^uefto  nmoheria*  Ek^uall, 


and 


Otat  (Taylor  1?«) . 


San  Pasqual   (San  Paacual).   .  Spanish  name  for  Diegueno  vilL^e  in  San 

DU^T^o  County  (Called  ilapi  by  the  Luiaefio  -  Sparkn^on). 


Santa  T'onica  or  El  Cajon  (Boca  do  la  S?nta  l!onioa).   .  See  Cajon. 


Santa  Ysabel   (San  Isabel,  Santa  laabel)*  •Spanieh  mane  for  northern 

Dio^^uefio.  villore  in  vallay  of  erane  tuMm,  in  iBountains  of 
San  Diogo  County.     Die^xueRo  mme  £l^k«ra»nan»— e^Kv-v^ 


San  Tomasefios  (San  Tomaaafio),   .  Spanish  nwe  f  or 'Copiefa  at  Santo  ToinaB 

Mieaion*  K  Lov/fjr  Californiru 


Santo  Teniae.   .  Dofainicin  Tission  esUibliehed  in  1790  in  K  lo\^©r  Cali 

(lab»  31" 40'}  near  Todos  Santos  Bay.     Iniiabitante  sj  ok© 
S  dj  :locl  of  l^ieguefio  cloBely  rol-!.ted  to  Htaarn  and  Kiliwi 
(Taylor  1869;  Hrindbook)* 
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Sa-^uan.   .  tie.yaeao  vilh^ge  rr-ontioried  in  Tre^^iy  of  Santa  Ysabel, 

J  m.  7,  1P62.     See  Sycuan. 


Se'iuon.    .  See  Sycuan. 


Shukutpupau.  .  Luisefio  name  for  Dir;u«jfio  fille^^s©  at  U  Tinaja  (Kroeber). 


Sinyaupiohkara  •  .  Diossue^o  name  for  their  plaoe  at  S^an  Dieguita.  Calldd 

Unov  by  the  Luisefto  (Kroober). 


Su-»ah-pi  (Suahpi).   .  Srror  tor  Lu-al-i-pi.  Die-ueno  village  mentioned 

Treat*;  of  Santa  YRabel ,   in  1B(>2. 


in 


Sycuan  (Syquan.  Sycuan.  Saijiian,  Sequan.  Sequon).   .  Northern  Cie^suefto 

villas©  in  Sv/eetwater  Cafion,  Smi  Diego  County* 


Ta-cah-lay  (Ta-cah-lay.  Tncahlay,  Ta-oah-tay, .  Te^jiljue?)    •   .  Dieruefto 

villr.e  mentioned  in  Ti'Gaty  of  Srmta  YKabel .  J--xn,  7,  1052» 


Irv^^-ui   (Toqui,  Tabf;i«} .   .  Former  v ill ■:/5o,   Diegueilo  or  Luisefto,  near 

ioadwaters  of  San  Luis  r^ey  River  (Griialvi 
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ih-v7ie,  Tagui,  Taqui,  Tawi).  .  Bier-uefio  nt}pjQ  for  their 
viUfv:^  fit  Si:ui  Jose,  on  headwt^ 'iern  San  luia  Hey  Hiv^jr. 
Mentioned  in  Treaty  of  S.anta  YsHbel,  Jan.  7,  16f)2.  Called 
Paebva  by  the  Luieeno  (Kroftber), 


Tanmtia  (Jamatai).   .  Banoheria  near  Santa  Isabal   (Sonchoz  1G21). 


Tapaniw,   .  Former  Koi^rria-i  village,  near  So.n  Diego  (Ort«^a  1776  • 

Canoroft) 


Tatayojal.   .  Hanoheria  near  Santa  Is^ibel  Misaion  (Sancxhez  1021). 


i 


T©gil|u©  (Tarcah-lay?).  .  yormer  DioGueno  villase  in  or  mar  Smt& 

Isabel  Valley  (Sanchez  l!S  1821  -Bancroft). 


/ 


Tekumak  (To-co-mao,  Too^S^-rfiahk.  Tukun^k)   ♦   .  Dier.ueRo  dialeot  at 

l!«ea  Gr^vnde  (BoaeiKroeber) .     Tooi^^-&-jRahk  ia  the  name  of 
Mesa  Grande  vUIi^q  in  their  own  1  arigui;£0 .  —  ciu^,^^ 


Tlkwananu.   .  BioGuono  name  for  Santa  Ysabel  (Kro^ber). 


Tonapa 


#       • 


Former  vilJage  in  *E8cha  Valley*  near  he?.d.,ater$  of  Sail 
Di^^^jilo  Creek,  Soji  Dio^o  Co.,  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
Diesueflo  (Orijalva  1795  -  Banoroft).     The  i^ord  Tonapa 


)atiia. 


int^  i  possible  Sho^honerm  or%in.**»CM»rv-^ 
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TooS:"-a-mahk  (Tekumak,  To-oo^nmK,  Fo«oo«ma©  misprint).   .  Dift-cueno 

VniagQ  at  McBa  Gr*n4ft  (their  own  mine)*— <Mu^ 


y 


Too^-0-pah  Ctoo'^ -le-bah) .   .  S  Diemefio  n^me  for  nor'them  Die;^erio 

(af  Norths  me  re).     %plied  by  Southern  Eie,-;uefio  to  th08© 
of  ?i5eBa  CJrande  and  Voloan*-* 


Too-v?eal  (Too-wed,  Xoowed)*  .  Dic^uefio  village  mentioned  in  Treaty 

of  Santa  Y^abel,  Jsxn.  7,  1652# 


Toov.   .  LuisefXo  name  for  Diec^uefto  place  at  Mata^uai  (odUed  /mat 

Kohhat  by  the  Dir''u^?^o)«  Kro^*ber« 


Totakainalam*   .  Luia^ino  n?)mf»,for  Dieguetlo  plaOQ,  La  Punta  (Kroober). 


Unov  •  •  Luiseno  nime  for  Diogueno  Sinyaupiohkara*  Siin  DieeSuit<>- 

(Kroeber)  • 


Unuv.   .  Luisefio  name  for  Diaf^uono  villfj<3;e  Lfi«  Chollas  (Kroober) • 


Vallo  de  las  Viega«.   •  Sptnich  xi*:-m^  for  fonaer  Di«gueno  villa^'^e  in 

San  Diego  Co.   (Hay or.  IB^O).. 


•    ^ 


Dnr/iJENo 
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Voloan.   *  Spanish  name  of  Diac^ueTio  vi]]a,:e  in  mountaine  of  E  San 

Die?:o  County*     The  more  oouLherly  Dieguono  oall  those  of 
Volcan  and  l?0sa  Grande  Tod=*^-a-pah  or  Too*;^«l6-bah| 
ni«anir\3  Northomera.-- 


/  y  / 

Wah»koo*wahk«  •  «8ee  A»whah<»kali»wabk« 


Wah»ti  (Vahti}*  *  Diagudflo  village  mentioned  in  Treaty  of  Santa 

Yoabel,  Jsji»  7,  1852* 


Wil-kwah»pi*p«  .  Original  name  of  El=*-kah^ti,  aubtribe  of  Diii^ueRo, 


at  We-ah*pi"*pa* 


Xomaoha*   .  Former  Kam-me-i  village  near  San  Diego  (Ortega  1715  • 

Bancroft) 


Xana  (Xanat).  •  Former  Kail*me-i  village  n«»ar  San  Diego  (Ortega  177&i^ 

Bancroft J. 


Yaoum  or  Jaoum«  .  Dier^eno  band  in  S  part  of  mountains  just  W  of 

Colorado  Desert,  on  both  sideft  Grjlif •-Moxiofin  boundaiy 
(Major  Heintuelman)*  Se«.  VAoc-V-oom 


YaiKi^'ana.   ♦  Luiseflo  name  for  Dieguefio  Tokuniat  at  Mesa  Grande  (Si^arlnflo-u) 


C\^ok    Jt/u^lid  ^^   \/iIi^-e>^ 


'  '  i  ■'■  :, 


■%> 
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KAJK)K  (iRiUH  OR  F^TSIK)   TRIBES  AND  VILLAGES 


/ 


OalDDLS  KLi\iiATiI,  BLUFF  GISKK  TO  SOIAD  CHE?5:).    l^- 


Matars . .  •Kaae  uaed  by  Kelse^  for  Karok. 


ell 


ah-soo-ruk^-.Villago  on  NW  aid©  Klaroiith  Rivor  at  Mol- 

igan*B  Bar,  St  mil98  below  Oot^k©,-  ^iM^^^ 

ah*rahm     (Amaikeara,  l«»nii»kA«ar**rumy  Ijik-iara)  ...Yii: 

agd  on  NW  side  Klamath  River  3  miles  bdlow  aiouth  of 
Salmon.  ^  <^Hu^^^v 

tahm^kar-ruk    (Aaha-nahm-ka,  ShAnaiQkarak)...Qn  3S  Bid« 


ralsn 


Called  by 


qua-nek  (Ikwanek,  H«»co*neckB,  Ke-ko-i 
part  of  Karok  village  Kah*ta*men 


(Kroober), 


Aranimokw.,.Yt3rok  narae  of  Karok  village  near  Red  Cap  Creek 
.  /.      (Kroober).  .         ^ 


(A8-3a-soof-oo-oo-nufc^  ^Asiaufuuniik,  As-sif-Boof-tiah-n-raTn) .  •  • 


illugij  ixl  Ha.^y  OiUJ'ir, 


A-tha-thoofL .  JCah-rah-ko  village  at  Happy  Cajap/.-. 


uthrljidian  Croak, 


C^Uan^ 


Caliroc     (Car-rook  Ar-rah,   »Karok  Arra-p!3htsik)  ...Tribe  on  Klam- 
ath River  frorr.  Bluff  Grs'jk  up  90  rnilea  to  Happy 
Gafflp* — See  Karok. 


KAROK  or  PEHTSIK 


lotoh  (Cha-ma-ko-neo ,  Cham-ma-ko-neo.Cham-rna-ko-nee, 
Cha-ma-ko-nee8,  Chawakoni,  TBha-wa-oo-nlhs, 
Tschei-nik-kee) .  .  Karok  villa£;e  on  SE  Bide  Klcjmath 
River  at  Wild^re  (between  Orleans  Bar  and  Bed  Cap 
BaJ"  1  mile  below  Chee-neetoh.— c^^'-^*-. 


Chainiki.  .  See  Tehei-nik-kee. 


i«,      4 


Chee-neetch  (Che-nutch.  Chinite,  Chee-nitoh,  T*cheh'nit8,Tchai-noh, 

T*8hah-nee,  Tsano,  Techih-naha,  Skeina,  Chenas, 
Cheina,  Chee-nah,  Cheenah,  Cheenaa,  Che-nah,  Chei-nah) 
•  .  ♦Karok  village  on  NW  side  Klamath  Kiver  at  Camp 
Greek.— <i^^--  [Mote:  There  is  soir.e  confueion  here  — 
acordins  to  Gibbo  map, 1852,  there  were  2   villages. 
T* shah- nee  (called  Tchai-noh  or  Skeina  in  Gibbi 


••MMMM* 


Journal)  on    NW  side  of  Klamath  at  Qtrnj^  Creek,  and 
T*ch6h''nitg  on  SE  side  and  further  upstream  about 
halfway  between  CsjTip  Creek  and  Salmon  River.] 
Tshei-nik-kee  (Chainiky   is  given  on  Gibbe  map  as 
still  another  village  farther  downstream. 


Co-co-man  (Co-ko-nan,  Cock-omiin,  Cok-ka^mans) .   ♦  See  KokomaJi. 


Coratem.  .  See  Kworatem. 


Couth.  .  See  Kouth* 


r\ 
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Eeii-peet.  .  Village  on  SE  aide  Klamath  Biver  at  Sandy  Bar,  3 

miles  below  Ip-poon-waf-rah»  — 


Eh-kwa-nek  (Eh-qua-nek,Ikwanek,  He-oo-neck,  Ke-ko-neck).  . 

Yurok  name  for  Karok  village  Kuh-te-meen. 


Eh~nek  (Ehnik.  Enek»  In- nek).  .  Yurok  name  for  Karok  band  at 

-  junction  Salmon  and  Klamath  Rivers.  Yurok  nejne  for 

lower  part  of  village  of  Ah-ma-ke-ali-rahm  (Kroeber) 


EHNIKAN  (  =  Karok) .  .  Stock  name  (Henshaw  and  Mooney  1885) . 


KARQK 


\l 


l^nahm  (In-nom,  Inam,  E-nam).. •Village  on  Nf  side  Klamath 

River  at  mouth  of  Clear  Greek.  Still  inhabited.'^  ^^''^^^^ 
l-wah-pe  (Oh-wan-kee) ...Shasta  nazne  for  tribe  at  Happy  Gamp 


on  Klamath 


•  "■  C^^l/vv,.^  . 


Haldi-kutsor. .  .Yurok  name  for  Karok  Yillegs  Os^se-pok  (Kroebe: 
He-co-nek  (K»-ko-nek,  Ha-ko-neek,  Kh-qpa-nak,  Ikwmek)... 

Turok  nama  for  Karok  village  Aha-eah^nahm-kar^ruk, 

-waroroop) •••Tillage  on  SS  aide 


Hoo-mah-ro    (Boauarti] 


Ferry  Pt.  1  mile  below  Tin^( 


ne-pah.  ^  ^MtA^^ . 

>ah^   (HoBBiipa).. •Village  on  NW 
at  mouth  of  Dillon  Creek. -^^^^^^^^ 


Ift  (If- terram)... Village  on  Klamath  River  (Taylor). 
Ik-ku-re-rus-80.  ..Piahing  camp  on  Nf  aide  Klamath  River  at 


mouth  of  Doolittle  Creek  about  1 
we»rok»  "^  ^iM/^-*^^ — » 

In*nek  (In-neck)...See  Eh-nek. 

In^nctt    (B-nahai).. •Village  on  Nf  side  Klam 

of  Clear  Creek .  ^  ^^^^ —  * 
In-noo-tuk-kutch. .  .Village  on  NW  side  Klami 


^  / 


below  Kus-am* 


li  mile 


rah< 


ci/*^^*^^ 


iienry- a,  opposite  I-ye-e«thrim. 

op^oi^re  A^eem&,(xWxt\  Um\\e  ^Vaave  ^app>,  Cavnp. 


J 


^*  J.  ■        " 
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l8h.e.raiiii.he.n>lc.  ..Tillae<i 

,  Flat,  across  fr 

I sh-shd-pish'.  ..Tillage  on 


Salmon 


on  M  side  Klamath  Ri?or  at  Flowers 
side  Klamath  River  opposite  mouth 

(Ishipishi,  Ish^e-pish-e,  Isshe- 


pishe-rah).  ^ 'i^^^'^^  • 
I sh-ve-dip-te.. .Tillage  on  liW  side  Klamath  River  at  Swillup 

I^yeecb^im  or  I-7e«*e'-thriB..«7illags  <m  Ml  side  Klamath  River 

at  I*yoet^Bar,  1  mile  below  Book  <h?Bek.^^^^<A^ — ^. 
l7i8...See  I*yeeob»dim* 

f 

Kah-rah-kot^hrfi    (Kah-raii-ko) •.. Tribe  (hi  Klaaath  River  from 

Sciad  Creek  down  to  Happy  Camp  and  on  Indian  Creek.  ^  ^^^H^v^ . 
Called  Kahote^roo  by  th»  Shasta. 

,       (KtftimJn)     \/i\\^ 

Kah«te«a6en^.  •  »^  SS  side  Klamath  River  at  junction  Salm<m  (X 

8id«  Salmon  mOUthJ,«^a\\e«i  bi^  Wve  V^w-voVv  *5e-waW,*S»-wftWs,  SeKe-voh,^' 

Kah*te-peWiik».»yilXege  on  SS  side  Klamath  River,  1  mile  be* 


Kah-»to-^roo 


(Kah*te«pee«rah, 


Shasta  name  for  Kar*r«h"ko*hah, 


see 


Karakuka.  •  .See  Keur«rah-ko*hah. 

Karok    (Kahroo,  Kahrok,  Cahroc,  Kahruk)-.-^«^e(Yv%cai%mjj"up>«Ve>)iT^  to>nrvvoT.^ 

I^epar.  •  .Turok  name  for  Ish-e'-piahoe. 

K(^<|aan    (Co«co-man,  Kokaman,  Coo-co-man,  Coo-ko-man,  Coc«ko- 

nan,  Cock-o-mans,  Ook-ka-mans), 
Kouth  (Couth)... Karok  village  on  Klamath  River  (Taylor), 

Can  this  be  Thoof-kah^rum?  -cuv— ^. 


■>.  I"*.*. 


tUKBB 


/ 


KARJK 


Ku8-ia-wH-rok.. Wishing  cacip  on  SE  side  K 


Rivor  6  mil«8 


and  Clefiir  Crook*)  ^C/»va<^ 


►Villa^ 


HalYensonli 


Kworatem... Proper  spelling  of  Qnorateei  and  Coratem 


Salmon 


Uik-iara. .  .See  ih-ma-ke-ah»rahBi. 


throe  v..  •Village  on  Sf  aide  Klamath  River  at  Bluff  Creek .- <i/>u^ 


•ok  name  for  Karok  village  opposite  ai^  bo- 
Bar  (Kroebar)  —probably  Kah-te-oe'-duk.  .  t.^^^ 

>r  Karok  village  at  month  of  Canp  Creek 


>this 


Bar  and  Bed 


Cap  Creek  (Kroaber). 


Ook-ruffi-ke-rik. .  .Yillwr^   on  SB  aide  Klamath  River  at  Stenshawa 

Oo'-ri-e.., Village  at  Tliotaaa  Mine  on  SE  side  of  Klamath  River 

li  mile  below  Cottage  Grove.  ^  ^^haa^. 


Oo-»roo-huB ..  .Village  on  Nf  aide  of  Klamath  River  at  Cottage  Grove. -c^^^ 

Oot«ke... Village  on  NW  side  of,  Klamath  River  at  Sneeden  Bar,  li 

milea  below  Tah»8aii%^«Kalik.~  ^i'^*^—  - 


y 


a, 


KARQK 


-  (• 


Op«pa«g:oi  (Opegoi,  Oppe^rach,  Oppegoeh,  Op-pe-o,  Oppe-yoh,  Up-pa- 

goine,  Up-pah-goines) . .  .Yurok  name  for  Karok  village  o 
Woo»pum  at  Red  Cap  Bar. 

0|0-peo4, 

Oj^e^o  (,Oppe*yoh)  .••Band  near  junction  of  Salmon  and  Klamath- 


08->8e»puk  (Ashipak) 


C'^^alled  ga^- 


kS^ifiZl 


Ot-sep-por. .  .Yurok  name  for  Bluff  Creek. -C/**'^'w 


/«7/q^ 


Pali-nahm«noek  &  Tu-sah  (Pahnamenik,  Pa^ncm^nik) . .  .jafo  Nf  side 

Klamath  River  at  Orleans  Bar.  -  ciivjCal  lad  Kooraen  by  ti» 
Yurok  (Kroeber). 

Peh»taik  (Pateaick.  Patih-rik,  Peh-taic,  Potit-eick,  Peh-tuck)... 


and 


•alm< 


Kah-rok  *  Quoratem. 


Pu8-se-roor-re  (Paa-seo-roo,  Paaara)... Village  on  SB  aide  of 


Klamath 


5  miles  below  Billo 


ODy^ 


Quoratem 


Family... Stock  name  (Powell,  1891). 


Salmon  River. 


/ 
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Sahs^-woo'-rum  (Sa~vou»ra,  Sa*vour^ras,  Sa-vow-ra,  Sa-von-ra, 

Sa-ron»ra,  Sa-wa-ralia ,  Sawuara,  Sogorem,  Shah«woo«rum) 
Karok  village  on  NW  side  Klamath  Rivor  about  4  miles 
below  Orleans  Bar  &  2  miles  below  Wilder*  sr^^^^^.^al led 
by  the  Yurok  Aperger  (Kroeber). 

Sah'.ni.\5a  north  .ide  Kla»ath  at  mouth  of  8oi«l  O«ok.-c.^. 

Se»per»rah  (Seho-perrh)  • .  .Village  on  Iff  side  Klamath  River  at 

place  called  Saint's  Rest|  opposite  mouth  of  Bluff 
Creek^A^oweroiast  village  of  Karok  or  Middle  Klamath 
tribe(Gibbs)  May  be  Yurok.  See  Ot-sep-por. 

Se'-to-pitch/r^  north  side  Klamath  at  mouth  of  Thompson  Creek,- c^t^^. 

Shegoashkwu •.  .Yurok  name  of  Karok  villages  below  Orleans  Bar 

(Handbook). 


Shegwu! 


Salmon 


Klamath  Rivers. 


Skeina...See  Tohai-noh.  Village  near  Orleans  Bar. 

Soo»pa8»ip  (Supasip) . .  .Village  on  Klamath  River  inhabited  in 

1860  (Taylor). 

Sum-maun  (Sumaun) ..  .Village  inhabited  in  18(j0  (Taylor). 

Sun-num  (Sunum) . .  .Village  inhabited  in  1860  (Taylor). 


Mil*!   *"*.'-•  1 
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Tah-sah^-kahk... Village  on  HV  aide  of  Klamath  River  oppoaite 

Hoo-mah-ro^  -  cvw> — 


Te...Villa£^  on  S£  bank  of  Klamath  River  1  mile  below  Pus-se* 


roov-re. 


C^^^Aa^w^  . 


Thoof-kah»romj. .  .Tillage  on  Kf  side  of  Klamath  River  at  Rook 


Creek*o^wwiT8of-ka-ra^  Soof-curra,  Tuch*a-Boof-curra). 

7in^^0GmHra*pah. .  .Village  on  Hff  side  of  Klamath  River  al)out  5i 

miles  below  Clear  Creek  (at  place  called  Frank*  s).- 

Tish-rawa  (Ti8hrawa)on  Klamath  near  Salmon  (Gibbs). 


Too-^  (Tui)  ...Yurok  name  for  Karok  village  on  W  aide  Klamath  be- 
tween Orleans  Bar  &  Red  Gap  Creok  (Kroeber). 


r 

TsliaHva-co-nih.  •  .See  ChamH3ia«»koHiee. 


Up-pah-goinea  (Up-pa-goines,  Up-pa-goino) . .  .Band  near  Red  Cap  Bar 

See  Op«pa-p;6i'«3rurok  name  for  Woo*pum. 


>pah,  Ut-scha-pahs,  Ut-echa- 
furok  name  for  band  near  moi 


lb 


tfuh^ 


throov  by  the  Karok*  ^  ^^^^^-^-^  - 


/ 


KABOK 


¥et8it8iko...Yurok  name  of  Karok  villa{;e  between  Salmon  River  k 

Orleans  Bar  (Kroebar). 


WitBogo...Yiirok  name  for  Klamath  village,  probably  Teofkara 

(Kroeber)     T«ofkar»"Thoof«4cah-ruBi.  -  ci/>*-^ 


Woo^pora  (foptm)... Tillage  on  W  side  Klamath  BlTar  at  Bad  Cap,  3 

miles  below  Sah^-woo^rum.  -  ci/waw  . 


YTi^tooQ -re-pah  (Yutoo-ye-roop,  Yutoyara)  • .  .Village  at  Wingate 

Bar  on  !Ff  side  of  Klamath  River.  -  e/k^^ . 


Yu-sah. .  .Village  on  NW  side  Klamath  River  at  Orleans  Bar.    Also 


called  Pah-nahm-neek.  -  ^^^^''^^ 


keolL     o-u   Lu^c^fup     Xvup-^    a^fl  \/\^lU^<x^ 
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ioa(^ohemen*   .  See  Akatc^ima 


y 


A:ua  Caliente  No.   I.   .  Vill;^e  ciX)d  tribe  in  Werner  Valley  =.Koo^imh. 

Called  Ko6-pah  by  therr.selves.— <^^>^  i  K^-puh  by  the 
Cahuilla^  Hekwaoh  and  Hah-koo-pin  by  the  Diet^ueRoi  Gupa 
by  Kroeberi  and  Xaf^ato  by  Boas. 


A}mpohin(;i;as.   #  YiHrf-e  between  Los  Ar^^oles  and  Capiatrano  (Taylol?) 


May  have  been  Tonga. 


Ahuansa  (Ahuanoa,  %uansa»  Ajuer^a,  Awa).   .  LuiseRo  villiiGe  about  30 

irilee  from  coact  in  let.  53*26'    (llayea  IH^O)  Treaty  of 
Temecula,  Jiin.  5,  18f;2. 


Ahuya.  .  S^itinot  village  above  Hinoon  on  roiid  to  Potrero  (Spartoiitui) 


Ak«hatoh-ma  (Akhatohma,  j^iashuiai,  Akhax)hmai,  Akachucas,  Acogchemen, 

Oaitohirn,  Ju-^iefioo).   .  Tribe  at  S;^  Juan  Capiatrano;   their 
nLuno  for  thomBslves  (Bosoana'^  Loew  1076)  i  also  LuiseBo 
mjne  for  Indians  at  San  Jmxi  Capiietrano  (also  mroix^y 
feccrodited  to  So,nta  Inez).  See  also  Sajirit  .^jid  Quania-Savit- 
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/loouachomi.  .  Hancheria  noar  San  Juan  Capiatrano  in  1777  (Bancroft). 


/lona*  .  LuisoRo  nme   for  Trabuco,  in  territory'  of  San  Juan  C.ipiotrano 

trib©  (Kroobcr) # 


Auar^enB.  •  Bajnoheria  near  Mieaion  Sgjt  Jiian  Cfipiotrano  in  1777  (Bancroft 


Apeohe*  •  See  La  Piohe* 


Aermcha'cflro .  *  Old  vill(i(.3e  sit©  on  Palornar  (Sparkraan)* 


Aeichi^pos.   •  Panchcria  on  San  Luis  Fey  River  bolow  Pauroa,  (Grijalva  X795). 


mKB, 


%uariga  (  Sparkraan). 


Bruno *RVilL({5e»  .  Villa/;e  in  Sa/i  Bie;3o  Co.  attributed  to  Luisoflo* 


Buen".  Vista.   •  Luieefto  rfuioheria  between  Ocorxnaide  and  Ztm  Mtixcoo. 


Capistrano.   ♦  See  San  Juan  Capistrano  =  JuaF^enc  t.Ak-hatch-ma 
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Caiui  (Potraro).  .  Bancheria  not  far  from  Pola  (Sanchez  182] •Bancroft). 


Cenyowpreakel .  .  Villa^se  in  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Rey  Miseion.  May  be 

Die^ueno? 


Chakapa  (Chaoap^,  Chaoapamas) .  .  Rancheria  near  San  Juan  Capistrano  in 

1777  (Bancroft) .  Luieefto  name  for  their  place  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Las  Pulga*  (Kroober) .  Rancheria  in  S.'3Lnta  Mnr^arita 
Valley  (Grijalva  1795). 


Chakuli.  .  Old  villa^,e  site  on  Palomar  (Sparkman). 


Chamtela.  .  Name  (meaniiig;  "our  speech")  applied  to  Indians  of  San 

Luis  Rey. 


Chumelle.   .  Rancheria  at  Las  Plores  (Grijalva  1795) . 


Cosirit.   .  Luiseno  ville^e  in  S  California. 


Cupa  (Cupania,  Coapan?).   .  Tribe  at  %,ua  Caliente,  Warner  Ranch 

(Kelsey).    .  See  O_oo«pa  ?x  Ko6~T)ah» 


\ 
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Ciroino.   .  l^ancheria  :5  Ic^^^aes  from  Hakupin  (in  Earner  Vaiey)  on 

upper  Sfein  Luis  I?3y  Vdvor  (Clrijava  1795) . 


Curila.   .  T?anoheria  3  l^af^es  frm  H^ikupin  (Warner  Valloy)  on  uiper 

San  Luifl  Boy  Biver  (Grijalva  1795)  • 


Djipomai.   .  Luisofio  nme  for  their  place  at  Santa  Ikrgarita  (Kroeber) 


Bhutewa^   *  Old  viUa^se  is^  vicinity  San  Luis  Bey  Mieeion  (Taylor) • 


MaY  be  s^yne  aa  Hata^-m 


Kne-kelkav/a  (Enekolkawa)  •   .  Fxtincl  viUfiKS©  near  sit©  of  S-^n  Luis  Bey 

Miesion  (Taylor  1B60). 


Ephi  (Spkhie).   .  Die^uoHo  (of  San  Felipe)  nm^  for  S^.n  Ysidro, 

Warner  Valley. 


Gaitohim  (Gaitohin;  Capistrano»  Jucnenoa) .   .  Ke^nc  used  by  LoQ«;  in 

1876  for  tribe  at  San  Luia  Bey;  ofterward  used  by  G-atechet, 
BarrowB,  and  Kroebor  for  tribe  at,  Sim  Jutin  C-piEtrano* 


LUISSNO 


Gaiich.  .  See  La  Peoho,  Ypeecha,  Yapicha 


Ohecham.  .  Name  Bometimes  used  by  Luieeno  for  themaelvefi  (Kroeber) . 


Oheeoh.  (Ohesh) .  .  Luiaeflo  name  for  tneir  place  5  rniles  below  San 

Luis  riey  (Kroeber). 


■9IL*(Sh^'<   <S% 


Gua-pia  (Guapiana).   .  Riir^cheria  SE  of  San  Gabriel.  -  Zaividea  1806 

(Bancroft).    May  have  been  Tor^an. 


/f" 


Gupa.    .  See  Koo-pah. 


Gupa-nsa-'si^-o^'   •  '^^^^  people  of  Gupa  c.dl  bheaiselves  Gupfi^^-Hgifc-si-t-ooi 

(Kroeber) . 


:? 


y 


I/. 


Hah-ko-pin  (Ha-koo-pin»  Hakupin,  Khakupin.  Taoopin,  Tacupin).   • 

Die<ruefto  nrane  for  Ko6-p?ih  (Gupa)  villa^Q  '^cl  tribe  at 
.  %ua  Caliente,  W irner  Valley.    (Attributed  by  Taylor  to 
vicinity  of  San  Luis  Key  Mission).— 0'^,^^ 


V 


Hari-kwatoh  (Hekwach,  Khaguacjh,  Xa/r.uatc).    .  Die,^ueno  nune  for  'iribe 

at  Hfih-ko-pin     (=  %ua  Caliente)  ?/amer  Banch.— ^i^j^-s^ 
See  Koo-pah. 
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Ilamechuwa.   .  Old  viUit^ie  in  vicinity  of  Stm  Luis  Rey  I'iesion  ('^^^^yiUx 


R.'..taw&  (Ehutowa.)*   .  kd  villa^^e  in  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Roy  mBsion 

uaylox'  1  C0/« 


Hepowwoo.   .  Extinct  7illiv.:e  in  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Ray  %saion  ^^^^s 


\y 


(Ho-la-kcd).   .  Cahuilla  name  for  Koo-pah  village  of 
Yaidro  in  mountains  on  N  aide  ^iumer  7ail«y«*-^^^^^ 


Huiwud.   ♦  liusoHo  TvmQ  for  JuimeHo  valljv^e  near  Kitsion  Yieha,  San 

Juan  Capistrano  (Kroaber)* 


Huyulkum  .   .  tuieeflo  nrmo  for  their  viU«i;'30  at  La  Jolla  (Kroeber)* 


loaynie.   .  Said  to  bo  native  n^ime  cf  site  of  ^m  Luis  Bey  Hission 


Itaywiy.   .  Extinot  vinati;e  ne?ir  San  Luie  Hey  (Taylor  lB60),f 
rtukarauk.   .  Extinct  vill^c^-  near  San  ^uis  !?oy  ^'is^iDn  (Taylor  1%0)* 


\ 
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Jaouara  or  San  Jaxjinto.     Sco  Saboba. 


JuaneftOB.   .  Spanish  nam©  for  Indians  at  San  Juan  Capistrcmo  Mission. 

See  AcaQchemen,  /OthaVjhiifi,  %hasbma,i,  Gaitchiir. 


'CMiV^^ 


Kawikoohero*   .  Koo-pah  (%ua  Caliente  of  Warner  Valley)  n-jrie  for 

tuise?,o  (spelled  Qawic^otooro  by  Botxs)* 


"^^ 


K4*oh«  (Kechi,  ICeish,  K(ia\\'v5,.  Ketchis,  Klieoham.  Gheah,  Ghe«oh, 

Ghechr'm»  Ordtchim,  LuiseRo,  $rn  laisefios,  Znrt  Luisenians). 
Indi  '.ns  of  San  Luie  Key  (B.ortlett  1854;  Turner  lo56; 
Gatschot  1879) • 


Kha,?;uach  (Qu^^^ao).   .  Die^^uefto  (of  Svn  Felipe)  mme  for  Ko<5-pah  or 
%ue  Cnliente  tribo  of  'AV,mer  V'^lley  (Kroober)* 


Khakupin  (Hakoopin) .   .  Dier,;uo!5o  (of  SaJi  Fel  ipo)  na/r-e  for  Ko6-p/xh 

»%ua  C'Uiontc  pL-iOfs  or  villa/O  in  v/imor  Valley  (Kroeb<^r). 


Khanat.   .  Diei7,uefio  (of  S'»n  Felipe)  n'^JTio  for  LuisoHo  at  Puerta  Ygnoria 

(iCroebor)* 


LUlSi^NO 
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Xliechero  (Ghechain).  •  Ndf.c  GanetijBSB  ueod  by  Luisefio  for  uhem 

(Kroobor) . 


?C8 


Khoolvaai.   .  Luisefio  nocie  for  S(-m  Onofr©  (Jurmono)  Kroebor  » 


Kheish.  •  See  Qh&«^. 


ICho3h»   •  luisdjfio  ntmie  for  Srtn  Clerfient©  Id*  and  for  their  village 

3  miles  below  Miseion  San  Luis  Hey  (Kroeber). 


Kheweyu*   .  LuiseRo  name  for  their  place  at  hierta  Ygnoria  rij7,rioria, 

Koriaj   (Kroebor)* 


Ki->e»win-tun.  •  Caiiuilla  ioazne  for  Luisefio. -  o+»a 


Kilyewai.   •  DiQi;tuono  (of  San  Fel -jpe)  nmo  for  Luisefio  ;aaoe  or 

> 

vill»,^,e  %uar5Ka  (Kroeber)* 


Kimki  hirasa*   .  Luisofto  nfxme  for  S-an  Clersente  Id*    (Sparkmeji)* 


Kinki.   .  Toi^^va  nnme  for  San  Clcir.entfi  IcU     (Kroober)* 


LlJISEf>!0 


Kinki-prjT  (KinkipoJi).   .  Tonf^va  name  for  village  on  Sao  ClemenU  Id. 

(Hur;o  HUd).     Probably  LuineRo. 


Kokhwaiu.   .  Diajuefto  na/ne  for  Luiseno     (Kroeber) 


Kooe*  •  LuiseHo  nome  for  San  Maroos  (Kroober)* 


Ttoo-pah  iKo-pa,  Ko^pah,  (Jupe.,  Ooopa,  Cupa,  Cupania).   .  <«amor  Hajioh 

/gua  C'tliente  vlU;>c«*     Called  Kopah  by  the  CahuiXla 
(cMnrv\  J  Barrowa) ,  and  Ik-koo-pin  (HaJcupin,  Khakupin)  by 
the  Diesuefto  (Taylorj  Kroeber)  •     Also  naxne  of  tribe 


k- 


lerta 


CruZ;  wid  Ta-v en-nil  (Oak  Orove  VaJDey)*** 


c^>t\-^. 


Ko«r<$-vah  (Co-ro*vang-ans)«  .Former  Saboba  ranoheria  on  Indian 

Creek  3  or  4  miles  NE  of  Saboba  villjj^e.— 


c 


^  Ko-wboi.   .  Kaiii-tne-i  name  for  Luiseiio  tribe*— ^i^«uu^. 


Kuka.   .  Old  Potrero  village  (SparTanan). 


LII!r>T!f10 
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l&raiyutlpt   .  Bieguoflo  (of  S*xn  Felipo)  name  for  Luisefio  villa,:;:© 

llekhelom  pompauvo  at  Kecond  ido« 


Kwalam*  •  Luieefto  najno  for  their  |laoe  at  Bonaalli  also  otlled 

Opila  (Kroebor) • 


Laboba*  •  Error  for  Saboba* 


La  Jolla  (La  Joya).  •  Luiaofio  yillos®  ^  of  ^alomar  Mt.  (Colled 

Huyulkuffl  by  themselTOs)* 


i;amanou8*  ♦  Languag©  of  Son  Luia  Rey  (Kroober,  tifter  Peyri|1811) 


La  Peohe  (La  Piche,  Oapioh,  Yah-poet-oha,  Ya  P©oho»  Ypoeohaa. 

YpeochcB,  Apoche).  •  Luiaelio  villj^s^e  on  Potrero  Heeer/ation 
at  W  base  Palomar  Mt.  S  CiUifornia.     See  Yah-poot-oha* 


La  Puerta  (La  Puerta  do  La  CnuB ,  Puerta  Crua)  •  ♦  LuieoRo  or  Ko^-pah 

villftgo  nofo*  'f/umar  Valloy. 


Lap  Florea.   .  Spaniah  mrae  for  former  Lulaofio  villege  (AiKuello  1856). 

Called  UsJimi  by  the  Luieefto  (Sparkmn) .    May  be  Diecueno? 


T.UI^T-IIO 


II 


UJISElTO-CAIIUTIXA  S3^oiip»   .  Ony  of  Kroeber'n  8  divieiom  of  Shoshonean 

farily. 


Lai9efl08  (LuiBonioiia,  San  Laisenians,  San  Luisafloa,  San  Luis  "Roy 
[triba],  Z-:j\  Louis  Indians,  Keche,  Keohi,  Keohie,  Kheoham, 
Gheohtjjn) .   .  Lait^o  tribe  namod  for  San  Luis  Hey  Ifission  at  Iho 
southern  boundars^  of  their  territory* 


Luqu«  .    .  itanchcria  on  Upper  Sen  Luis  T?ey  Piver  ncar.Patuma  or  Pala^ 

(Orijalva  1795). 


Mctloinai.   .  Luisono  n^j/iie  for  their  place  at  A^uft  Tibia  (Spartem) . 


I'alava*   •  Old  Tillage  site  on  Palomar  (Sjftrkman)* 


Matfile  cle  '"aflo.   .  Soo  Saboba* 


Ifchha.   .  Luiseilo  n'-tm  for  "^heir  'lill^^^  a  I  3  tint  a  "Roea  (Kro^^^ber). 


Mokheloro  lon^pauvo*  •  Luiserto  mano  for  their  plico  at  Escondido 

(Krocljdr). 


lUlkwonen.   .  2jctinct  villaf.e  in  vicinity  of  San  Luis  "Rev  lU&si 

TT'^ylor 


ion 

ylor  1G60) 
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^?okaskel.   .  Sittinct  vilL-\^s  near  Siin  Luis  Rey  'mi scion  (Tr^ylor  1Q60) 


Mokwonmai.   .  Old  villas^  ?site  on  Polofrar  (Sparlman) • 


Hootaeyuhaw .   .  Extinct  villop;©  in  vicinity  of  San  luis  Rey  Miseion 

(Taylor  l'360j« 


•r«»«ne«oL£\ 


Netola.   .  Hane^apxliod  W  Hale  in  1846  to  Indiane  oi  San  Juan 

Capistrano  (means  *nf.y  speech ')• 


Ketela-Klj .   .  Term  invanttad  by  Latb-ur^  for  Indians  of  San  Gabriel 

jind  San  3n?n  Capistrano  (base'  en  numerals  published 
by  Be  Mofraa). 


%orivo.  •  Luis^Ro  mm^  for  their  villa,7;e  Puerta  de  la  Crua 

(Kroeber).     Soe  Nyel-Iel-Vfih. 


u/ 


lliCTjitl  (or  }\ituidem).   .  Old  villus©  ^^-^.r  Hussion  S'^ji  Juan  Capistrano 

(Boscana)  • 

Ifyel-lel-v?xh  (Uel-lel-vcil'i} .   .  Cehuilla  n.^i-j  for  ^oo-ptih  villafje  <^f 

Paertrt  Crua,  on  H  edfm  of  Vamer  Valley#— ^>*'^-~.    C'll«d 
orivo  by  the  Lui^teflo  (Kro.-jber)» 
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0^i^6-a  (Okhoa,  Okhoc,  Cbc$e).    .  Tie-acfto  nrjr.o  for  Luiee?.©  (Bous 

?ind  Kroeber)* 


Opila*   •  Luicofio  nm^B  for  their  plaoe  at  Donsall;  alco  called  K^ali^iB 

(Kronbcr) . 


Padhanra  (Pechai^s,  Paohrtngo,  Fiohtin:;a,  Pichoong).  .  LuiseRo 

band  at  Temeoula. 


Paheunuk.   .  Old  villa^o  site  on    P-^lomar  (Sparkrnan)* 


Paiakhohe  •  luiseno  n.5mo  foi-  Loke  Kl^^inoro  (Krocbv";r)»    Villa^c^  of 

sane  nr/ns? 


Fakhavkha.   .  Luieefio  name  for  Tcinegcal  Creek  "part  Crabrislino 

(Kroeber) .     '^ay  not  urrolv  *;o  a  vill'.jre. 


Pala  (Pals,  San  /ntonio,  PuUida?  PalaVrJlay).  ,  Luir.efio  vilUt^^© 

at  VV  base  P'xlornar  Mt«,S-m  Dioj^o  County. 


Pulabaeichash*   •  LuiseHo  ntano  for  Juaneno  Resimbon  (Kroober). 


Pr»lf<mjii.   .  Luirsoilo  n:itm  for  their    lo.oc  at  fnxix  Hodiondu.  (Kfroobor)* 


■^\ 
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Pf>.l;.ro.koi.ina»   •  Luir;:>no  name  for  %ia  Caliente  de  S.-m  Juan  CapiRtrr  no 

(Krojbar). 


Pal  in.   .  Fomor  vi].lf)^e  in  S'ln  Lui?  Bey  Valley  (Grijalva  1795  -B-'Jioroft). 


Pomejme  (Par/;ainolli) . 


Fonner  viUaiTe  in  lavor  San  Luis  Bey  Valley 

(Grijalva  1795 -Bf^roft) 


P:!nakhil.   •  "The  Piijjo,  Caliente  Indians  [of  Warner  Valleyj  call  their 

le^ngu^'^0  Panakbil".     (Kroebor). 


Panak*re.   .  Luisefio  mtmn  for  their  place  at  Son  Marooa;  also  called 

Kon;e   (Krocber). 


PftnWie.  .  LuJ5©fio  name  for  Jaanano  San  Mateo  (Kroeber). 


VamiO.  (Paunia,  Piisne,  Paumo,  P;5ima)«  .  Luieefto  villof^e  at  \^  base 

FaloTair  T!t.,  San  Dioc^o  County  tCalled  Pcyyip,  by  therr.eelvee    - 
Kroel^Ki  r)  • 


Ptivla.   .  Acor-i  oa-.o.  on  ?:j.lomar»  of  Indian;;  frcn':  Kukn  or  Potrero 

CSKirkrnan) 

Payr:jrr;uo} lum  (Westerners).   .  N-umo  ur,otl  b    LuiRcf^o  of  r  ounttxins  for 

those  nearer  the  coast  CKro«ber)» 


Lnif;::NO 
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Pebit  .    • 


•  Cieguenc  (of  San  Teli-e)  nrjw  for  Luiir.eRo  (vilL^Ge)  at 
Paerta  dc  In  Cruz   (Kroober). 


Pioiiaai^  (rich.-Jisa)*    •    See  Pachaijga 


Piviiva.   .  Lui£.^no  mm©  for  lUosion  Vieja,  in  territory  of  Ut^  Joan 

Capistrano  tribe  (Kroeber)* 


PlayanoQ.   .  Spanish  name  for  IndianB  of  Zm  Juan  Ctipistrano. 


Potrero  (Caqui,  El  Potrero.  Portrero)..  Spanish  rv^n.<^  forLuiceiio 


La  Piche,  '!i  Potrero  7illa,3e«/  at  W  base  Pdloraar  Mt.  not 


far  from  ?.'ila.^<i^i— 


Puohorivo.  .  Luiseno  mur.e  for  ^:'leir  S.-xn  Luis  Poy  canyon  (Kroeber) 

[no  I  sur';  if  viU^v^cO 


PL;,^rt.a  Chiiuita.   .  ViUo^..^  in  V;.;rn0r  Valley.     Imy  be  Die^uenft. 


Ny 


Puerta  Cruz   (Por'.  la  Cruz.  Porte  Cruse.  Puorta  de  la  Cruz).   .  Village 

in  \?Mm3r  V^Uoy  c-llr^d  rl-,orivo  by  the  LulseKo  (Kroeber) 
and  Nyel-lel-vah  by  the  CvJiuilla.— ^^^^-^ 


Luir^no 


16. 


3\;orta  Ycnoria  (Putjrtr.  lienor! a,  Rierl^a  Y^jnovia,  i\ierta  IgnovJi?,). 

Luiaefio-Cuhuilla  village  on  Warner  Ktoioh. 


Puuiidem  (llif^-uiti) .   .  Old  villaf:^  n^H^r  Sr-n  Jujun  Ci^xistraJioCBosctjaa)* 


'Cv 


« 


Qav/iiotcom.   .  See  KweJi-we-lc/otiBhem  -  Luipeflo. 


Quanis  Savit  (QutuiiR-Scvit,  Quardsavit) .   .  Site  of  San  Juan  Cai^Btra^ib 

(Taylor  I860).     See  Akatchma;  and  Sajirit. 


Quesinille.   .  Forrner  vilbiG*^  near  Las  Flores. 


San  Dieco  Co.   (Grijalya 

179&-'Bfjiorof  t)  * 


Qugiias.   .  Seo  ^Cha^^uaxjh. 


/ 


Pincon.  .  LuiR-.-f^o  vUl^o^  --t  W  }j&.^e  of  ralcyriar  lit.— c»^.See  w'oaliha 

and  u'liS'tiia. 


So-bo-ba  (Suboba,  Savovo,  S?:Vova.  Snvovoyw,  Sovovoys/::,  Sov/-v..?J-i-.;ah. 

Jaquara,  San  Jjicinto,  Laboba.  Tkt^lo  de  IJaflo).   .Rancheria 
and  *urib«  of  s.-jT;e  njiie  near  S.'^n  Jacinto.     C;Ul*.d  Tu-y.;j]:i-wiiVit 
by  th?'  adjacent  CrUmilla.- 


LUISEl^O 

Sajirit.   .  Original  name  of  site  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  (Bancroft). 

See  Quariis-Savit  a  Akatclima. 
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San  /iitonio.    .   See  Pcda. 


0     , 

San  Jacinto.   .  Spanish  name  for  Saboba. 


San  Juan  Capistrano  (Capistrano,  Juanenoe,  San  JiianenoJ.   .   .   .   .   . 

Spanish  name  for  Indians  a^  S^m  Jiuxn  Capistrano  Mission 
See  Gi-chini  k  Akatchrna. 


San  JuaneFioB   (Juanefios,  Capistrano,  San  Juan  Capistrano).    .  Spanish 

name  for  Indians  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  ■Tission.     See 
Gi  -  ch  im  &  Aka tchira . 


San  Luis  Pey   (Sar.  Loui8,Rey,  S&jn  Lucinia,  Sbh  Lucenia,  San  Luis, 

Soin  Luisena,  San  Luiseno,  San  Luisaneans,  San  Luis0ni;;in8).« 
Na;re  uped  for  Indians  at  Mission  of  Sarre  namer  Luisefio=- 

■  • 

Keche. 


SiUita  T^arigarita.    .   A  Luiseno  villyge   (T^j^vicrof t)  • 


LUISDIO 


la 


S.-.'.n  Ysidro   (S-jin  Isidro,  San.  Ysedro) .    .  One  of  bha  two  villyG'-'S  of 

Koo-poh  or  k^ii  Caiente  bribe  (Kroeber) .     Same  as 
Tilakal.     C:01ed  by  '-he  Cahuilla  Ho-la-kal  (Barrowa); 
and  by  the  Dief^tueilo  of  Sfm  Felipe  Ephi  or  Epkhle   (Kroeber). 


Shoau.    .  Sur/mer  Camp  of  Pola  Indijins  on  Paloinar 


Shautuchna.    .'Suriimer  Ofiinp  of  Yapicha  Indians  on  Palomar  (Sparlonan) . 


Soumai.   .  Luiseflo  name  for  their  place  at  Valley  Center,  Satv  Diego 

County  (Kroebor) . 


Sovovoyam.   .  Luisefto  noiiie  for  people  of  Saboba. 


Tacaymo.    .   Site  oi   San  Luis  Bey  TAission.  (Biincroft) . 


Tacopin       (Te^upin) .    .  See  Hah-ko-pin 


Ta^'ianaehpa.    .  Luioeno  name  for  !.heir  old  vllla£e  now  occupied  by 

Paurr-a  5":raveyard   (Kro(;ber)» 


/ 


Tia^Ten-nil.    .  Former  Kco-pfih  ranc':eria  in  0;Jc  Grove; Valley  10  miles  M 

of  IRarner  Valley;   northern  limit  of  Koo-pah   (Chief  Lugo-cww-) 


LUISENO 
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Tesroko   (Ter.eku).    .  Luisefto  no/ne  for  Temecula  (Sparl-jiian) . 


Temekala  (Temecula,  Temecula,  Temeoule,  Temeca,  Temeku,  Pachfir^a, 

Pechii^^a,  Pichir^a).    .  LuissHo  villa^^e  at  place  of  sarne 
mjne.    (Treaty  of  Tenr.eoula,Jan«  0,  1852). 


Tersscal   (Temascal).   .  Luiseno  I'illaTe  in  S  California. 


Toatwi.   .  LuiseKo  name  for  their  place  at  Santa  Gertrudis,  near 

Temecula  (Kroob'^r)  • 


Toban  JuGiiae.    .  Rancheria  near'Srin  Juan  Capietrano  in  1777   (Bancroft) 


Tokamai.   .  Old  ville^e  site  on  Palomar  (Si)arkinan). 


Tofrkav.  ,.'  Lui:.efio  name  for  Honserrate   (Kroebor)* 


Top.'^jne   (Toparnai).    .Extinct  village  in  upper  San  Luis  VaJIey,  9  miles 

frory-.  Hakopin,  Warner  Valley  (Grij'-dva  1795-B^ncroft). 
On  S.'inta  Margarita  T^anch  (Sparkm;ui). 


Tovin.    .  Luisefio  village  rrenbioned  in  Treat;    of  Temecula,  Jan.  b,  185"Z,. 

May  be  Ta-ven~nil'. 


LUIL.:'0 
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Ushmai.    .  Lui9f?fio  n  ne  for  thoir  rlace  n.t  Lae  Flores  (Spa.rkm.m). 


^ahoTia  (Wakhaumai.  Cruajorn©}.   .  Uiinerio  name  for  their  pl^ico  at 

Cruajomf-i  (Kroober). 


W.'xrncr  Fanoh  .    .  %ua  Os-lient©  No.  1.       Sea  Koi5-pah» 


Woshha  (Waskha).    .  Luisefio  nvJao  for  their  \alla3^  at  Rincon,  at  W 

base  Palomar  Mb.   (Sparkrnr;.n) . 


Wavar,    .  Su'rmer    c-yar.  of  V:^n)2.  IndUxiz  on  Palomar   '.Sparkn^fxn) . 


VTiasaiuai.    •  LuiPeHo  mjne  for  thoir  plAca  (did  villf^^o?)  belo^;* 

Quajomc  OCroebar) 


\?iawio.   .  Luieefto  nme  for  their  ilace  at  Oeoanside   (Kroober) . 


Wilakal.   .   "Ama  Cali(-nte  tribo".  Vi  la-e  of  San  Ypiclro  (^Woloic 

In  Lui5?:fio)     Luiet^^fio-Cahuilla  *?;roup  at  %u-'«.  C^-lif;ntQ 
>lc,  1.   (Warner  Valley).   (Kroehcr). 


Wiya.   .  Old  village  sito  on  Paloirar  (Sparkman) . 


LUISaX). 
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Violalc.   .  Luicefio  nme  for  ''ilako.l.  ono  of  t.h.    tv.o  T-mer  Ranch  villo^-ee 

of  Giupa  [s.Ko6~pf.Ji]  or  %an.  Caliente  tribe   (Kroeber) 


yior;^iic»  •  See  Hek^aoh. 


Yah-peet-cha  (Yapioha,  Ypeeohae,  Ypeeches,  Ya  Peche,  U  ?ech6.  La 

Piche,  Oapich).   .  Luisefio  Tillaee  near  La  Jolle  and  Binoon 
at  W  base  Palomar  Mt.     (Eetudillo) . 


/ 


V 


Yu-yGh-<mht  and,  Yu-yah-vep-pah .   .   .  Cahuilla  name  for.Saboba  triba* 

Given  me  tis  Yu-vah-^yaht  by  the  Cahuilla  Valley  Cahuilla. 

nnd  as  Yu-Yuh*wep-pah  by  the  ICah-\^e~eik-t«m.-4«i^'^— - 


\ 


KlcLTTuuc^     atiA    TH^di^f^    Jtu^u ,    bauM    ^W  \ji^lUf'C^ 


95.4  {*. 
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KLAMTH  AI^D  MODCHC    TRIBES,  BANDS,   AND  VILLAGES. 


Ah-gah'-we sh  (Aka-uah,  Okkowish) . .  .Madok  settleffldnt  on  Lo.ver  Kla* 

math  Lake  and  on  Hot  Creak,  Calif.     Name  that  of  Lower 
Klamath  Lake.     (Gatchet;  Farrand). 


Ah-gah-weah-kne  (Agaweahkni,  Agatweahni,  Aka-uakni,  Hot  Creek 

Indians) . .  .The  people  of  Aga^wesh    (Ga^het)  • 


/ 


Ah-lah-!ae...AehoinaSre  and  XodeB'se  name  for  Klonath  tribe •-C1^^^ 


_/ 


Ah-t80-hen-ne-3re...Hat  Creek  tribe  (Ah-tsoo-ka-e)  name  for  Modok.-ow^. 


./ 


Aigapaluma  (Aigspalo,  Aikspalu)  . .  •  See  I*k8*8pah-loo. 


Alaintiiimakt  iah. ..Said  to  bo  Achomawe  name  for  Klamaths     (Gatschet) 


Auksiwash. ..Yreka  Shasta  name  for  iClamaUia     (Gatschet). 


Blykinne8...Sprague  Rirer  division  of  Klamath  tribe   (Powers,  1873). 


Chakawoch  (Tohakafwetch) . .  .Kodok  camping  place  near  Yanex,  Klamath 

Reservation     (Gatschet). 

Combatwash. ..See  Kombatwash. 


B^aaaHiABHKi 


X    I 


KLAMATH  AND  MODQK 


flookUhik-ne  (Ko'cskinne,  E^uahkni,  E-uke-kni,  Eiukahikni, 


Ouzcane.  Oukakenah 


Okahee,  AWikni,  A-uksni,  Auksni) ..  .Klamath  Lake 
division  of  Klamath  tribe.  Their  name  for  themaelvea. 
(Gatachet;  Merriam). 


ipah- 


Shahaptian  name  for  Indians  about  Klamath  Lakes 


Ilamatt... Mi  sprint  for  Tlamatl.  See  Klamath. 


Ip'-hah-ni'-^... Upper  (Klamath  Canyon)  Shasta  name  for  Modok.-CAA^ 


Kah'-lalk  (Ka!-lelk,  Kale  Ik) ..  .Former  Modok  settlement  on  N  shore 

Tale  Lake  (Gatschet). 


Spragu< 


River  (Gatachet) . 


-/ . 


•utchi  shXeni 


camping  place  on  Hot  Creek  near  Lower  Klamath  Lake 
(Gatschet). 

f 

Kish^Lak'-choo-ish  (Ke'sh-laktchuish,  Ke8hlakchuis)...Fomer  Modok 

settlement  on  B  side  Tule  Lake,  Modoo  Co.,  Calif. 
(Gatschet) . 


t/.-: 
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Klamath  (Athlameth,  Klamac,  Klarnak,  Klamet,  Klanat,  Klaneta, 

Klamathal^^  Kiam'acB,  Klarnaks,  Klamatk,  Klamath,  KlawHute, 
Clamets,  Clamet,  Clamaths,  Clamouths,  Clamuth,  Clamute, 
Climath,   Ilamatt,  Tlamac,  Tlamath,  Tlamatl,  Tlaraati, 
Tlametli,  Thlamalh,  Klamath  Lake  Indiana) . .  .Tribe  in 
Klamath  Lake  region  in  aouth^regon  and  NB  California, 
See  also  Maklake,  Okahee^  Blook-Bhik-ne,-«^»»^» 

Kom-bat-'waBh  (Ccmbatwaah,  Cum-ba-twaa , '^umbaSSaUi,  Kmbatuaah, 

ambatkni,  Kikbatkni,  Kiiabatuaahkni^ Rock  Indiana)... 
Mixed  race  of  Klamath-Modoc     (Powra  1875) ;    Mixed 
rftitft  in  Lava  Beda  Sf  of  Tule  Lake     (Gatachet)  • 


Ko-wash-td  (Ko-waa-ta,  Kohaahti,  Kuhuabhti,  Skohuaahki ) . .  .Kla- 


Lake 


Kuyamakaika  (Kuya-m-Ska-ika) . .  .Klamath  settlement  of  Yaaga  or 

Williamson  River  (Gatachet) . 

La  Lakes  Klamath  (La-la-cas) . . .Band  named  for  a  former  chief. 


Tule 


Lake  (Gatachet) . 


Loo-too-ah'-me  (Lutuam,  Lutuami.  Lo-too-ah'-me,  Lutumani,  Lutuani8,\.«-t^-''i«»5 


Lutmame 


...»Klamath-Modok.  The  Pit  Rivera  call  the  Modok  Lutuam 
(Gatachet).  The  Pall  River  Achomawe  call  the  Modok  Loo- 


C/WVA^ 


y 


KLAMATII  AfiD  MODOK 


LUTUAlilAN  FAMILY... Stock  namo   (Lvituami  Hale,   1846;  Lutuamian 


and 


Maiaitserk... Western  Shasta  name  for  Klamaths  (Oatschet), 
Mak'-laks  (M^laka,  Muckaluk,  MuckalukB,  Muck-a^lucs,  Muk'-a-luk, 


Indian 


See  Klamath. 


Modanks 


Wrigjit, 


Modok  (Modoc,  Moadoc,  Modock,  Mo-docka,  Moatokni,  Mdiokni. 


-/. 


Modanks 


Muattkni 


and 


Mo 


mainly  on  Lost  River  and  about  Lower  Klamath  Lake^-c.^^ 

-lal-la  (iiolala,  Molale,  Mo'lele,  Molalaa,  Molallas,  Molalie)... 

Renegades  from  Cayuse  tribe  living  with  Klamaths 
(Gratschet). 


Muk'-a-luk. .  .See  Mak-laks. 


:o8h)Ceni 


Lake  (Oataohet.) . 


KLAMATH  AND  MODOK 


%. 


/ 


Ne'.lak8.kne  (Ni'lakakni  maklaks,  NilaJcshi) . .  .Ponner  Klamath  settle. 

ment  near  Kilaka  Mt.  E  side  Upper  Klamath  Lake  (GatachetJ 


Noo-Bhalt-ka-gak-ne  (NushaltXagakni,  NushaltkagaJkni)  ...Difisioit 

of  Modok  on  headwaters  of  Loot  Hirer  near  Bonanza 
((jatschei). 


Okkowlsh  (ateelo) . .  .See  igiihveah. 


(Hcahee... Klamath  name  for  themaelTea  (Steele).  See  E-ook-ahik-na 


Ouxcane  (Oukakenah) . .  .See  Si-ook^ahik-ne . 


Paah'.ka  (Pa^hka,  PatoCa,  PafeXa,  Pa^Xanuaah.  PaahXanuaah)  ...Pomer 

Modok  setUement  on  HW  ahore  Tule  Lake  (Gatachet). 

f 

A   ' 

P*ha-ni  (PXaiiai) . .  .Yreka  Shasta  name  for  Modok  (Gatachet). 

Pli'k-ne  (Plaikni,  PUaiini)  ...CollectiTe  name  for  Klamatha, 

Modoka,  and  Snakea  on  Sprague  River  (Gatachet) . 


Sah'.ye  (Sayi)  ...Snake  name  for  Klamatha  (Gatachet). 


Shah.pash-ken-ne  (Shapahkeni,  Shapaahle^ni) ..  .Fonner  Modok  aet tie 

ment  on  SB  side  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  Calif.  (Gatachet) 

SiHio-ka  (Saidoka) .  ..Shoshonoan  name  for  Modok  (Gatachet). 


./ 


KLAUATH  AND  MOIXHC 
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Skoh-uashki . . .  See  Ko-wash-te  • 


Spoo-too-isk-kon-ne  (Sputuishkeni) . .  .Modok  settlement  on  Lower 

Klamath  Lake,  Calif.     (Gatsciiet) . 


StQ-ik-iah-ken-ne  (Stuikiahkeni,  StuikiahXoni) . .  .Uodok  aettlement 

on  K  side  Lover  Klamath  Lake     (6at«chet)  • 


TapaMlji...lliiiawi  (Aohomawe)  n&Bie  for  Klamath    (Curtin  MS)* 


TchakaWetch...Se6  Chakaveeh. 

Tlamac  (Thlamath,  Tlameth,  Tlamath,  Tlamatl,  Tlamati,  Thlamalh)... 

See  Klamath* 


Wah-ohamsh-waoh  (fachaaiBbfash,  f atchamahwaah) . .  .Former  ilodok 

Tillage  on  Lost  River  near  Tule  Lake     (Oatschet)  • 


Wah-ish-ah  (fa'-isha,  Wai sha)... Ferae r  Modok  Camp  on  Lost  River 

3  or  4  miles  from  Tole  Lake     (Gatschet) . 


Wel-wash-ken-ne     (We Iwashkeni ,  We IwashXeni)  ...Former  Modok  settle- 

ment  on  SB  side  Tule  Lake,  at  Miller^s  ranch,  Calif. 
(Gatschet)* 


Woo-kah-ke-na  (fukakeni,  fukaXeni)  ...Former  Modok  setUement 

E  side  Tule  Lake,  Calif.  (Gatschet). 


on 


¥" 


KLAMATli  AND  MODOK 


Yainakskni  (Yainakshi) . .  .The  inhabitants  of  Yaneks  or  Yanei 


(G&tschet)* 


iQ,Vi-TvciJn'V<.- "ne  -—   Hla-wsoAVi    "y\(X/>-v>j_    4 


th  and  Modo 


irague 


of  same 
called 


Yainakahi  (Gatschot). 


Yu-la-lo'-na  (Yu-la^lo-na,  Talal(»Hi) . .  .Fonnor  KlaiBath«4lodok 

a6ttl«B»Rt  on  riwr  at  site  of  prosant  Kloaath  9kXIs 
(Oataohftt). 


Lt'jiMl^^  ^^W<J    Oi^iid  J^iLiMd^ui^ 
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XB-KAR-TB-VRTT  BAUDS  AID  RA3CHSRIA8. 


-/ 


A-vah-pl*a     (Evapall  Barrett) • • •  Old  Tlllaife  near  town  of 

Tallagr  7ord     (Barrett) 

Oboo»koo-7eB»  Oholnqrem«  OhoooDjea,  Ohoot^ea,  Choonjea,  VeholcogreB, 

TaliokograB.  dmSrajrea)  •  • «  Hoo^koo*e'«>lro  or  La-kalt-te-vut 
baad  froB  FataliiBa  region,  at  one  tiae  aalA  to  hara 
liTod  at  or  Bear  Saaona 


Ooaanto...  S  Poao  aaae  for  lah-ye-ae^oba  (Barrett) 


•me 


Xo-tali^te...  Old  Tlllase  Jvat  H  of  preaeat  Ootatl     (Barrett) 


Ltf-  kak-^i*'  \voat~  Ko  , 


/  (L^katalt*  Leldcahtawit . LLe-kah" te-"imlLA Lioatiii t ,  Leoatait)  •  • .   Old 


▼lllaga  a1>oiit  a  nile  I  of  Petalmaa.     Baae  alao 

applied  to  trilto  raaohlng  froa  tlila  Tillage  to^^^^^''^^.-^'^ 


L\\DCXTi\v\ 


OMotn 


).- 


Loo^BOB-tali^kali-lah  (Laaentakala  Barrett) •••  Old  Tillage  In  hllla 


an  dlTlde  ^tween  waters  of  Sonoaa  and  Santa  Boaa 
Oreeka*  Sot  oertalnlj  known  whether  Mewan 
Lakahtewat  or  Poaan  Kanaaara  (Barrett) 


«./ 


Oii»wal*le-aah.«.  Mlyalcaa  naae  for  the  Lekahtewut. 


-   CfrfTv^ 


La->ka]]!»  te- wat 


00-l«^70-!ae     ('Ulljoiol) ...  Old  Tillage  prol)abl7  11  oiles  m  of 


Petaltuaa  sad  4  W  of  Cotatl* 
V  *So.  Porno*     (Barrett) 


AoliaBOtslMMihalnr* 


0-7a-7O-BO     (of^otA  Barrett)  • . .  Old  Tillace  i^ofra  Praaatoaa  now  la 


*.  / 


Pa2i*kB2h*hoo-w»  (BakBlivva  Barrett) •••  Old  Tillaeo  ftlta  at  Old 

9reaBtoaa»  Sarla  Oooatj  (Barrett) 


(PBorinetoa  Barrett) •••  Old  illlage  altoat  10  allea 
nr  of  Petaluaa  and  3  1/2  a  little  S  of  W  of  Ootatl 


2)o-ziaa»to  to-  'So.  Pobo*     (Barrett) 


C^eto\ 


\iTr\OL 


Pot-a-loo-nah.  • .  Old  Tillage  on  low  hill  3  l/s  nllea  a  little 

B  Of  B  Of  preaent  town  of  PetalmHu  People  ealled 
Pet-a-loo*zBah»ohe  tj   the  Kanaaara  Poao  on  the  I.-ct 


Po-tow-ah-70*ah  (Pe-tow-wah-jro-ne,  Potawalyoak)...  Old  Tillage  at 


Treeatoae .  ^<' 


>v  C  yvx.CK^ 


Co»     -    d^^h^t-^w 


8oo*800->le 


ieoll  Barrett)  •  *  •  01 
Petalnaa  (Barrett) 


Tea-bleX...  Old  Tillage  1  1/2  ailea  W  of  Sonoma  (Barrett) 


^./VN 


.c:.n.<rS^ 


^wf^>»Q 


-OuC<^ 


Xi9»]ta]if  t9*viiti  • 


Tlaibalake«..«  Inhabitants  of  Taablek  (Sinbalakee  tgrpog.  error)  Ta^o^ 


Too-ohi-ye-lln  (TiLtoalyelin  Barrett) •••  Old  Tillage  1  nlle  HW 

of  Bettaltua  (Barrett)  •  Say  bare  been  Hoo^koo-e-^ko 
Instead  of  Lekahtewnt  -  (^i*-^ 


foo-la  (fill  Banrett),.«  Old  rlllaso  in  bills  abont  8  nllea  W  of 

Sonoaa  (Barrett) 


— ^  • 


Teol-BO  (Tnlne  Barrett) •••  Old  Tillage  abont  3  silea  HW  of  ?etalnaa 

(Barrett) 


Woo-ge-le^nab. .  •  Old  Tillage  near  Agna  Oalieate  in  Soaona  Tallejr 

(Barrett).  This  was  not  Mewan  territory  and  tbe 
Tillage  nay  baTe  been  KaaaoaTa .  -  cm^^a^ 


y^JUok^      JaoI^     (kfui    i/i^Mjifi^ 


c 


J 


/ 
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/calancB**»«See  Saklan 


/-chajR-fsutch.  •  •  .Itokalumne  mme  for  tril^e  to  southward 


Aj^alamnes  (Apalain,  Ipalaanu,  Apolanenes*  Apagltimenes,  IpataKnes.Tationes^ 

* . » •Pancheria  on  K  side  of  San  Joai^uin  Ri?«r  about  7-1/2 
inil<v«  belcm  mouth  of  Merood  River-    May  be  Yokut« 


iupimit*  •  •  •Hancheria  S£  of  Pescadero  on  lov«;er  San  Joaquin,  in  country 

of  the  Cholbones  (Viader  IPIO  --Bancroft). 


Boaenat8«.».Ranchcria  on  l0f*er  San  Joa*:iuin  ai^parently  above  routh  of 

Tuolumne  (Viader  1810) 


r 

Chah-woh» .  .Mokozunme  vilL^/^e  on  W  side  Cosuronee  River  1/4  mil© 

below  To6-koo-e  (Merrioir  1907) 


■  •..■Iv  V„;  '■'  ■     '  V 


Chtt-pa-  e  r-  se  (Cha-pa-  i  r-cy ,  Chapey  e  imney ,  Cliap-pah-  ee  i  na  )•- . .  •  S  iakumna 

mme  for  their  rancheria  at  Kn  i5ht*8  Perry - 


Chil-um-ne  (Chil-luro-ne,  Chulamni,  Choo-loo-looo-ns)...»Extinct  tribe 

on  E  side  of  San  Joaquin  Rivor  reachin;.  from  the  Hokalumne 

tribe  S  to  Calaveras  Hiver  and  frost  the  tules  E  to  a  little 

E  of  Linden.    (Stockton  is  in  the  SW  comer  of  their  territory 
at  the  point  *.here  the  Chilumne»  Siakumne  &  Yfttchachumne 
rpeet   (Jferri.-u':  1907).  Th-^  eviiftncc  us  to  the  affinities  of  the 
ChilLumne  is  conf  1  ictirr>«   It  /nay  have  been  a  Yokut  tribe^^^^^-j 


2 


lO»i1C0 


Cholovons  (Toholovonea.  Tchalabones.  Tscholban.  Tcholoonas.  Cholobor» 

Cholbonea.  Cholgoiw,  Khalalon)..*23Ctinct  tribe  on  looser 
San  Joaquin  concerrirs  ^^hlch  much  confusion  exists.     Stock 
uncertain,  attributed  to  Jckut  h  ^ewko. 

Choo-yoan-k&-diA...Mokoaujrne  village  on  m  side  Coauranos  BilBer 

X  mila  below  Mi-SUrmn     (Merriam  1907) 


ChucuDinee 


May 


•Hancheria  at  junction 
Bant a  and  below  Cuyens 


Ctosumne  (Co8urfsne»  CosuiBniea,  CoaoRienf^a) . . .  •  S^  Ke-80c«v-ne» 


,* . 


Coybo8e8...Bancheria  on  lo^.er  San  Joaquin  S  of  present  Latbrop 


Cuyens... Krmcberia  on  W  aide  San  Joaquin  nearly  oppoeite  mouth  of 

Stanislaus  Biver- 


Ouaype»r.s  (Quayj>e!r.s)....Vina^5e  in  Saorarr^ento  Delta  visited  by  Fray 


Duran  in  1^17 


usurn 


Hulo  Chomiik....romer  village  on  W  bank  Sxcrjopcnto  Hivor  nhere 

Bio  ?lsta  now  la.    ¥ay  have  been  Pocetrin. 


flan-ne-Buk  or  Han-n«.«€i.... Tribe  S  orSE  of  the  Wipa  livii^  between 


the  Ya tchacbiimn©  and  the  Wip^.     Their    principsJ  village 
<?a»  "on  a  bi^/  river"  —  doubtleet  the  nsain  San  Joa-iuin  or 
one  of  its  main  branches.   (Merrifirri  1907). 


Hool*poom-fie  (Hul-poom-ne .  Ihlpunes,  FOioulpouni,  TChulpuni,  Jalpone«, 

Jul panes,  Quylpunes,  Chupanes?,  Chulpim?,  Tulpune8?,nipin( 
.....Tribe  on  1  br^nk  (perhaps  both  banks)  oi'  Sacramento 
Biver  from  a  few  ifsiles  S  of  roouth  of  American  River  south- 
ward to  t'-^e  Tlokczunine  territory.     PrinQip:a   rancheria  woa 
near  present  Freeport,  9  rrdlea  S  of     Sacran^ento   (Herriam 
1907).    Tho  n^jRe  Los  Ulpinoe  is  current  on  inajp«  of  lo*;er 
Sr.cramento  Biter,  on  W  nide  of  river  S  k  ^?.  of  Montezuma 
Hills  h  erribracin.!;  present  town  ot  Bio  Viata. 


I 


Ilanine8....Villc.e  C"  lo  cr  Sacnav^ento  visited  by  Fr^y  Curan  in  1817. 


Jesus  or  Cosus  (Kas\i8.  Kosus.  Ko«-su»,  Hasus,  Jose  Jesus).... Chief  of 

Siyakumna  tribe.  N^one  often  u«e^  in  tribal  sense. 


^tS-'ft,- 


Kah"k'ai£-pi ?«okozur:ne  villa-re  on  NW  R-ide  of  Cowwne?  Hiver  1/2 

wile  below  Choo -ycom-k^-dut  (Merrievn  1907). 


KO 


,  Korekinaa* 

Kar-ko-nes  (Kkr-ken,  Karkin,  Kar^uines,^ Jariuin,  T^xrquinos,  Tar^^ui 

m0nf;s,  Carquin,  Car iuines)... Tribe  S  of  etrait  of  sair© 
nan^«  and  thence  easterly  to  mouth  of  Sun  Joaquin  Biver 


(Kotzebue  1P30). 


%% 


Ktiw-so  •...Hwenan  n?^e  f or  Mokozumne  tribes    *Mew-ko.   (Merritni  1907) 


Khoulpouni  (Khulpuni)^.   .See  Hul-poonJ-ne 


Kiahin^o.... Sacramento  Yalley  tribe  (Sutter.  1848).  Poaeibly  l^idoo 


Ko-l6-ne-...Mokozunine  village  on  plain  SE  of  Cosumnes  Biver. 

(Merriam  1907) 
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Ko-re-fck-ka  (Koreaka^^Coreaoae).... Tribe  S  of  Suisun  Bay.  r&y  be 

S")fri0  as  K^irkenes  (Carciuines)  •     Stock  uncertain. 


Ko-8ooiR-ne   (Kosemne.  TCosercnes.  Kosoouine.  Koeurnnes.  Consumne,  Cosumne, 

Cosurrn*,  Coe-um«ne,  Cosumnios,  Cosumnes^  Coeemnes,  CoaemeneB 
Cosmenes,  Cosiarni,  Unsumnes).   ..Ean<l  in  or  near  the  Si^n 
Joaquin  tules,  probably  on  lo<j.er  Cosumnee  Piver) 


Kos-BUS   (Casus ,  Jose  Josus  Indiana,  Jesus  Indiana) •.•••Stanislaua 

Kiver  band  under  a  noted  chief,  Jose  Jesua,  whose  naine 
they  vere  corxonly  knoam  by. 


MEIKQ 


LakiEUTTine   (lAkissiimoy's,  lakkiearJies.  Laquisimea   .  Sakieiicn©).. . 

Sacraniento  VHlley  triba   (Sutter,  1848). 


a-luBi-ne  (Lacomnis.  Looklurone.  Loclumne,  Louklumnes,  Luckluraria, 

LockluTOn«9,  Socklumnds) . .  .Bwwheria  near  (4«'^«'i*'«  ^^ 
S  8id«  of  Mokelvwme  River,  closely  related  to  Mokalurone 

(Merriaffi  1907) . 


Lichirane*...Sacr?»raento  Vfille3/  tribe  (Sutter.  lf^48).  Pousibly  Midoo 


Lool'-le-rmil  (Lool-le«mool) . . . .Mokoaumne  villa^T^e  on  Deer  Creek  aear 

Sheldon's  bam,  1- fsile  frorr.  Slouxh  house   ferrit^t:  1907) 


-tab  (Lopotatimnee.  Ede  184G;  Lopotatimni;  Lopolatimne. 

*  Lapototomes, 

'raieprint;  Lapototoinney;  Lapototot,;  Sapotot^t^Sopotatumne, 
rRi8print8iLorot;4ifrinr;8  Gallatin  1846.  Mokozumne  village 


4ewuk 


Olerriam  1907). 


Low-we-nuil  (Low-^?e-icool)....Mokoaunjne  villafc®  o^  H*  side  eosumneB 

Piver  below  Slotv^h  House  and  opposite  Mi-a-mari 
(Merriam  1907) • 


Machacoa   (Wacharos)...Prdbably  Siurie  as  Yaoheko      Yatch-a-kum-ne 
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mSKQ 


Makelkoa  (J^okelkos)... Roberts  Island,  San  Joaquin  River  (9  miles 

KW  of  Stockton) •  ~ 


llatchefmneo   (Dana) ..  .Probably  same  a.8  Yachakurnne .     !'ay  bo  l!okelunaie 


— f^ 


Mayemee     (Mai  jam)....  Baric  he  ria  on  W  side  San  Joa^juin  Ri?ar  a  littl« 

■ 

.  above  mouth  of  Tuolurnno  (Viador  1610  --  Bancroft). 


Me-u->ko . .  •  Name  used  by  the  Plains  Mewko  tribe  for  themselves 

« 

(l!errisun)» 


MF'V-KO... Subfamily  of  Mewan  stock  on  plains  B  of  lower  Sacra/nento 

and  lo??or  San  Joac^uin  rivers  (Merriaia  1907). 


iMMiV^; 


Wi-a-man  (Maijero?,  May  erne  8?)....Mokozumne  village  on  SB  side  Coeumnes 

River  3  wiles  below  Soo-ke-de«de  (Merriarn  1907). 


Mo-k  al«lum-ne  or  ^hO-kal-uns-ne  (Manuel errofies ,  Mokelemne,  Mokeleranes. 

Mo-ksl-kos,  Mokeluname,  Mo-kel-iir?s-ne,  Mokelumne,  Wokelumnee, 
T^^okelunuices*  Mokelumni,  Mokelumnios.  Mokulunvnas,  Mo>|uelemo8, 
o^iuelumne,  liao^uelumnes,  Eukeeranes,  l^ukelercnea,  Mukeleaney, 


l! 


l!uk- 


^5u4U  6  leme  s ,  Muquel  en  iie , 


Dana 


h.  Hale?).... Steal!  tribe  on  S  aide  of  Hokelteans  River, 
reachin;  frorr;  a  litUe  Kbove  Lockford.  westerly  pa«t  Lodi 
and  ^oodbridse  to  the  San  JoaiUin  tules   (Merrijsur  1907). 


MB-KO 


Mo-k©l-ko»... Tribe  on  lover  ^'okelurone  T?i?er«     See  Mokeluimee 


Mo-koi-*2U«-n«     or    Mo-koi»urrKne  (Wo-ko-surn-ne,  Mo-ko2r-2uin-mo,MuV-Vor-zunv,\ae 

Mo-koz-2unfi-r» .  Mokelkoo) . . .  .Lai^®  tribe  on  ilain  on  E  side 
of  lower  Sacramento  River  between  the  Hulpumne  and  Mokelvmane 
tribes,  embracirv:  lo^cr  Cosumnee  Hiver  and  Peer  Creeks 

v«Vo1 

and  reaohi»f,  easterly  nearly  to  Michigan  Bar  (Kerriaia^ . 


HOCUELUMNAN  P/iflLY.*.. Stock  m^e  (Powell  IB^l  «Mewan  Merrium  1907). 


/ 


Muk-kel».. •Principal  ronoberia  of  the  Mo-kal-um-ne  tribe  on  Mokelunsne 

Biver  bottomland  1-1/4  mile  W  of  Lockford   tMerriam  1907). 


NeTichumne  (Nevichumnes.  Hewatohumne »  Sewichumne,  Newichumni, 

KeAiitchumneCsl,  Newuthiarffle,  Servushiunnss?).  ..Band  in.lo*er 
Sacraurento  Valley  (Hale  1846). 


NototecaieB   (Nototens)  ....ViUa:>9  in  Sacrar.ento-S.'in  Joaquin  Delta  or 

on  lower  San  Joaquin  visited  by  Fray  Duran  in  1817. 


/ 


,  Ochecames  ^  / 

d-cli^-kuffl-ne  - \pchecaiHoe ,  OchecawneB,  Ochecumne,  0-che-hak, 


O-che-h^-kur^ ,  O-che-ha,  Ocheianines,  Ochejjimney,  0 

A 

O-che-kaj^ne,  Ochekaranee,  Ochekarani,  OchekhujEni,OchocurBne, 
Ochocumnes,  Ojiha,  0-ke-chiim-ne)-..  .Tribs  Y*hich  occupied 
islands   (apparently  Br.annan  and  Grand  Island*)  between 


-n 
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MEWKO 


•  01-lo-o-tuk  (01-lok-kuk,  Olowedoc,  Olowits,  Olowiya,  Oloweeyas).... 


Mowuk  name  for  tribe  on 


west  s»  Mewko.   —  civ~^ 


^  Olonutohamne.. ..Band  in  lower  Scxramento  Valley   (Bancroft). 


Stock  not  certain. 


'  0o-mo6-chah....Moko2umne  village  at  Elk  Grove,  a  little  N  of  lower 

Cosumnes  River     (Merriam  1907). 


^  Oo-mti-tchum-ne   (Omatchamne ,  Qmochumne,  OmochiJmnies,  0-mut-chum-ne , 

Omutchumnes,  Omutchamne,  Machemni).  ...Inhabitants  of 
OiQHfnod-chaJ:;,  Mokozumne  village  at  or  a  little  S  of  Elk 
Grove   (B  T.   — e*<^). 

Name  ftnochumneg  preaerved  on  present  day  maps. 


Ctl  (NA 


Pas sasimas.... Village  on  lower  Sacramento  (delta)  visited  by  Fray 
Narcisa  Duran  in  1817. 


Pal-lam-mah. . .Mokozumne  village  on  Cosumnes  plain,  probably  on 
Cosumnes  river  near  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  County 
(Merriam  1907) 


Pescadero.. ..Spanish  name  for  mncheria  of  Cholbones 


[Pitemen  (Pitem,  Pitemas,  Pitimis,  Pittemen^..- .location  &  stock?] 


[Quaypems. . . .see  GuaypemsJ 


UEWKO 
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Chaclanes 


Cww>^ 


San  Rioardo.^.Sranish  name  for  rancheria  near    present  Ant iooh, 
Discovered  by  Anza  in  1776 • 

Sapototot  (Sapotatunine)»..-See  Lo-pah-tah-tah« 

Saywamines  (Sai»ni,  Saywamine,  Seywamanes,  Seywamenes.  Seywameney. 
Sywameney.  Sywamenie,  Suramini ■).... Lower  Sacramento  Valley 
tribe.  (Sutter). 

Servushamnes  (Seroushamne .  Serouskumne).... Tribe  or  subtribe  on  E 
side  lo^er  Sacrsunento  Biver.  (Hale). 

f 

Shalachmushumne... •Lower  Sacramento  Valley  tribe.   (Sutter). 
Si«a-kum-ne  (Siaa-kuinna,  Si-ah-kum-ne,  Siecumne.  Sikayuirm,  Si-yal 


Siyakumna,  Sogayacurcne ,  Sagayayumnes 


nas 


haJ^i 


Stan 


and  f  rorr  the  San  Joaquin  easterly  to  Knight 's  Ferij  (Herriam  1907) 
Socorra  (Pancheria  de\Socorra)....On  S  side  Kariuines  Strait  ^p^l^^S^^ 
Sohonomney  (Shonomnes) ..  .Lower  Sffcramento  Valley  tribe. '  (Sutter) 


1 


So-lo-lo  (Sololornne.  Solo^umnes,  Sololonmey) Mokozumne  XillaS®  12 

miles  below  Elk  Gro?e  (Merriam  1907) 
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MK.XO 


Soo-kl-de-d6....Moko2uffin0  village  on  SE  side  Cosumnes    T^iver  1-1/2 

mile  below  Yaw-mit«     (lierrijwi  1907) . 


Soo-poo..».Hokozumn0  villat^e  on  M  side  Coaumnes  River  3  ciles 

bel  ow  Choo-yooi»-k^«dut  (Merr lain  1907). 


StanislauB  (Esbonialao,  Koasva) ..  ..Band  on  Stiinielaus  liver.  Same 

as  Ko8-8tis. 


Tah-lah-too-#(Talatai,  Talantui,  T^aatin,  Talatiu)  • . .  .MokozufEnt 

band  or  tribe  on  Ccsumnes  Hiver.    (Dana  (1841)   in  Hale  1846 


Tauiuimne8....Vinai3e  in  San  Joaquin  Delta  visited  by  Fray  Narcieo 


Duran  in  1B17. 


Tan-n?ih«rrato....Mokozi2mne  villi.^e  on  plain  between  Sacraasnto  & 

Coaijmes  rivore  (Merrinr??  1907)  • 


Tationes...  .See  %alamne«.    ^ky  b«  Yokut. 


Tauiloaute.... Territory  of  Coaumne  tribe  (Sutter  1040)* 


Tcholovone. . . .Soe  Cholovone- 


Ti-nan....Nis8enan  n^ine  f or  Ifokoatimne  (Meanin^T  'West  people*) 

(Merriam  1907). 
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IffifeXO 


ToTTiChciB.  • .  .Pancheria  on  on-f?  of  the  channels  of  lo^er  San  Joa~iuin 

9  rr.ilos  SX  of  Peecadera  in  Cholbones  territory. 


Too^koo-e. . .  .Mokoatswne  tillage  on  IS  side  Cosumnes  Ritrer  f>  miles 

below  So^oo  (MerriaR!  1907)* 


Talpune8*..»See  Khoulpouni,  Chuli>anes,  Hool»poe«-ne 


T\;^ites....Kanchoria  in  or  near  lower  ohtinnels  of  San  Joaquin  6 


milfls  a'jove  Pescadera. 


:«* 


Tu-ol-um-ne     (Tahualamne ,  Taualaaaes, 


,  Taulamne, 


-  >m'v  MBiv  ^rmw  M 


-^•'^ 


Tawale^nee,  Tawalemney,  Tawal  eisneys ,  To-wal-um-ne , 
f  (Jw-al-luffi-ne ,  Tow-ol-lua-ne.  Tu-ol-lum-ne»  TuoluKr«ne, 
Tuolunmeer*'  Turealemnes,  Sololunmes,  Solujaneea, 
Fawal  comes  (rrlRprint) ,  J-o-no-huro-ne  (oii  sprint), 
lou-ol-uffl-ne  (mi sprint ))•.... Tribe  on  San  Joa|uin  plain 
between  lo*er  Tuolumne  and  lov^er  Stanislaus 
below  the  timber  (Merri^jra  1907). 


T8chupukpjie...Trib'e!  near  S-jcraqieiito^San  Joaquin  mouth  (Kotzebue). 

Stock  uncertain.     Can  this  *ChUi>uinne? 


Turealumne  (Turealerane)  ....Tribe  attributed  to  lo'ser  S^icramento 

River  (Dana  h  Hale). 
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mmi 


Unsurrnes*  •  •  *SQe  Ko8ui&ne 


Uotume»..»Sacraciento  Valley  tribe  (Sutter,  lfH8).  Possibly  Midoo 


ah-lah-kmn-ne  (Walakunme,  Walakumni,  Wrilacun:ni6a,  ?i til  aguiane , 

?falagumo8,  WollolBhuisne,  Wallalshimniea,  lal«lal-Bim-ne, 
»alal8iBDni)»... Tribe  said  to  hav©  liTod  betvseen  lo*er 
Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers  (Wessells  16&3}* 


/ 


Wel-srel-h^.  .Tribe  or  b^md  vifhose  location  i»  unknovm  [A  ^arruxn  of  this 

band  still  lives  at  Pleas-'uiton  rancher iaj.   —6^u^ — 


Wi -pa.  ..Tribe  on  Koyoot  or  Shenr^n  Island  between  th«  inouthft  of 

Sacrajr.ento  t  San  Joaquin  Bivers  iBfimed lately  E  of 
Suiaun  Bay  (Merri;irr:  1907) . 


Yatch-a-cbum-neuachachunine,  Yachichumnes ,  Yaxjhchumnes ,  Yachimeoe, 

Yachekurena,  Ya-che-kum-na ,  Yaohekumnas ,  Ya-che-k\j^-nas , 

Yaoheko,  Ya-che-ko«  Y'^chekos.  Ya-ohe-kos,  Yachiciane    . 

Yachicumnes ,  v«».ttVii comics , 

Yachiohurnne5,Tachiohurames,  Yachikamni,  Yatchakunine , 

Yatchikumne.  Yatchiktimnes,  Yetchachumnd.  Machacos?, 

15% tchemneR ?).... Tribe  attributed  to  Stockton  and 

westerly  from  Stockton  to  Mt.  Diablo.  II  bound^jtry,  lo.ver 

Yaohekumna  or  Calaveras  ??iv  r;  So.  boundary  French  Crrp 

Crdek.     I^ay  possibly  have  been  same  af  0-ke-chijn-ne , 

-Bhich  woul:l  have  ■^iven  th'^  tribe  a  v;iAc  rai\;e   (Merriijm  1907) 


IIEWKO 
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Yaw-mit • . » .Hokosumne  TiUago  on  E  bank  Goeuinnes  RiTer  directly 

acrosB  fron?  Sheldon*8  Iknch  houee,  and  1  milo  from 
Sloij^h  Hour©  (Merriaie  1907). 


Yo*luiR<-ao  (Yolumno,  Yuleumne^  Yule  eyuisne)... .tribe  on  or  near 


Taoluime  BlTer*   (Barbour).    May  be  error  for  TuoluBsie, 
or  possibly  for  Yokot  Toltsrss   sTalumne* 


YoGm<ho^««* • . .MokosuBBM  Tillage  where  G^^veyard  no«  is  on  knoll 

at   SI ovgh;. Bouse,  1  mile  below  Coeuffine  P.O.     (Merriam  1907). 


Yu. . .MokoztBRtte  viUa/^e  a  little  Kl  of  Elk  Grofe  (jlerriaffi  1907). 


Yusxamne  (Yosumnis^  Yasumni,  Yusianne,  Yueumney,  Yaesumnes,  Yasuianes) 

•  • . . .  Saorsipento    Talley  tribe  (Sutter  1548).  Not  to 
be  confused  '^ith  Kosuimie. 


i\ 


TflM^i^k       Xuyi>^    J    b^f^,    ^^^^    {/I'yll^if^ 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 

BANCMSS 

8(V16o 


i. 


MEWUK  TRIBES,  BANDS,  AND  VILUGES 


band  of  Soutliern  liewuk 


CAl^iuv- 


Ah-pah-8ah...KeW«rah  Tillago  at  Fresno  Plat  (On  N  aide  Preano 


Cl/%y^VA^^" 


& 


>/ 


Ahp*pan-tow-we-lah...Me'iiuk  Tillage  at  forks  of  road  near  Ridi 

Gulch,  CalaTeras  Co.  (Apparently  same  as  fitch-e- 
kol-che.  The  last  inhabitant,  old  Oiief  Makenaie, 
died  in  1908) .  -  C^cv^ 

Ah-wahl-a-che  (A-wal-a-che,  Awallache,  A-wal-lache^. .  .See  Ow'-wal- 

a-che)  ..•Pormer  Mewah  band  on  Merced  River  at  head  of 
Pleasant  Valley.  Inhabitants  of  the  villaes  Ow-wal.c^h^ 
Also  written  I-nex-lo-che  (misprint).-^ 


Ah-wah-mah...Lowemo8t  (westernmost)  Mewwah  village  in  Yosemite 


Cxtc/\«-~ 


Ah-wah-ne  (Awanee,  Awanees,  Awnaee,  Awani) ..  .Former  Mewwah  Tillage 

V,    i\ 


land 


and 


Also  applied  by  the 
whole..  -  ^MA.^,>^  - 


Indians  to  Yosemite  Valley  as  a 


m 


/ 


J ''' 


'I- 

m 

■r..   ',. 


IffiVUK  "^ 

Ah-wah-ne'-chee  (Ahwahnachee-f... Inhabitants  of  Ah-wah-nee  i-Toaemi 

Valley^-  MewWah  band  living  m  Yosemite  Valley. ~c^t-^. 

A-koo'.ta-nuk'-ka  (A-goot'-a-nuk'-ka.  elurred  to  •Koo-ta-nuk-ka)... 

Mewah  (Middle  Mewuk)  village  2  miles  W  of  Vallicito, 
Cedaveraa  Co.-^^^^^*^- 

Ang-e*.8a-wa.pah...Foraer  Mewrah  village  on  S  bank  Merced  Hiver 


„/ 


and 


pang-as-se  (Apangape,  Apangasi,  Apangasse,  A-pang-as-se^  Apang- 
,     as-se,  A-pang-assi.  A-pang-as-se,  Apoungosse,  Apoung- 
osse,  Appang-assa,  Ap-yang-ape)  •. -Tribe  meeting  Treaty 
Comnrs.  on  Little  Mariposa  River  March  19,  1651.     Said 


(Handb< 


1907) . 


Ap-la-che  (Ahp-lah-che,  Ahp-lah-chee,  Ap-laches,  Aplatchi)... 

Fomor  MenWah  village  near  Garrote,  a  few  miles,  B  of 


Pahng- 


hung' 


Ap'-poo-me...Mewsfah  summer  camp  on  Merced  River  just  above  Tosemite 

Valley  and  below  Vernal  Fall. - 

Aw-o-koi-e... Former  Mewwah  village  on  N  side  Yosemite  Valley  at 

foot  of  El  Capitan.  ^  ^i^^^-^  - 


■*n 


^S^"**rta»( 


y 


c« 


UEWUK 


Bonacks... Erroneous  reference  of  Yoseraite  Mewwah  to  tiie  Shoshonean 


docV 


Bannok  (Brace) • 


(X\I 


M».A,>-V- 


JVa.'s^aAw 


Ca-8ua' 


ko  band  on  Stanislaus 


Riyer;  named  after  Chief  Casus'  [probably  Mew'-ko] . 


Same 


(^•cha-kal-lah. .  .FonDer  laiige  Mewwah  village  o 

Valley  just  below  Polsom  ford.  ^  tiww. 


Chah»woo-ah. .  .Mewwah  Tille£»  on  E  bank 


Colorado} 


Creek  1  mile  below  Tin-pah-nah-te.  ^ci/k.-^. 


Chahm-hahn-Ghe... Former  MeWwah  vi] 

timber  (on  old  road).  - 

Chap»pah-sien  (Chap-pah-sims,  Chap-pah- ae ins)... Band  attributed 

to  Stanislaus-Tuolumne  region.^  Location  and  status 


^   .  .  *•   ',  .  » 


uncertain.'.  Probably  Chap-pah-mus-se,  a  Nisaenon  tribe 

on  South  Fork  American  River.  -  e^c_  ^^^^;^^^S::^:^T^'rs>^ 

Chik-ke-me-ze...Me'wuk  village  at  Grizzly  Flat,  KlDorado  County. 

Morthemmost  villafw  of  Mewuk.  - 


ii^. 


l/'i^ 


IffiWUK 


(^Chim-a-duk  ^Chim-ma-tuk,  Chimedoc,  Choomedoc^  Ghoo*me-duk, 

Choomuch,^Chooniwit8,  Choo-me-to^kah,  Choomteyaa, 
Chum'-me-to-kah,  Ohumetoka,  Chumeto,^Chum.tai.yah,CVT;^.t^-Yc, 

Chimteya) . .  •Term,  meaning  south  people  or  ^southerners, 
applied  by  the  Tarious  MeWuk  tribes  and  bands  to  those 
farther  south.  The  name  Choomteya  or  Chimteya  has 
been  used  by  Gatsobet  in  a  specific  sense  for  a  band 
on  the  middle  Merced.^  ^i^^^^/^* 


I 


Cho-lo-ne . .  .Mewvah  Tillage  at  foot  of  hill  called  Lim-me-hahk, 

5  miles  S  of  Colorow  (Colorado)  .^^^^u^  - 

Chon-chil-lah. .  .Mewwah  village  in  Chowchilla  Canyon,  -cvh — 


Chow-chil'-la  Mevwah  (Ch 


,  C^owcnillas,  Chauchiles,  Chau* 


il>la,  Chou<^hil*la4S,  Chouchillas,  Chouchille,  Chou* 
chill-ies,  Chou-chillies,  Chowchela,  Chow-chi-la,CKow-tkVtU5, 

A 

Chowchille,  Chow-chill-ies,  Cowchillas,  Chaushila, 
Ohow-chi-liers,  Cowchillas)  ...Holing  MewWah  band  or 
tribe  in  Chowchilla  Canyon  and  adjacent  region.  To 
be  discriminated  from  a  Yokut  tribe,  also  called 
Chow^chil'-la,  formerly  living  lower  down  (farther  SW), 
on  the  plain.—  cmu^.  ^       '^       '  '^ 


I 


Chowcla  (Chowclas) ..  .Unidentified  band  in  Fresno  River  foothills 

(Henley).  Location  and  status  uncertain. 


1/  ¥* 


MSfUK 


Chuk-kan-ne-su  (Chuckehalina?) ..  .Village  at  lone,  Amador  County. -c^*^. 


Coominea...Mewwah  village  in  Yosomite  Valley  (Powers,  187S) . 


See  Ko-mi'-ne. 


Quote,  Aamintps 


Co-to-plan-e-mi8  (Co-to-planerais,  Co-to-pla-ne-mis,  Co^to-planmis) 

««.MeWih  ranoheria  at  Baivhide,  4  mi.  Nf  of  Jamostovn, 
Tuolmme  Ca.     See  Ko«tup^plan*nah.  -  ctA^-.^ . 


Ponecha. .  .See  Honahche. 

FreanaleB... Indians  of  Fresiw)  ^egion(^AewuK  ^  ^«r4X.,N<iVut  o-^  Sou±X,V 


L...MeWuk  village  at  Railroad 
Point,  Calaveras  C<*.  ^  cU*'-^ . 


-  'I 


>nah. ..Former  MeWuk  village  at  Sandy 
West  Point.  ^  cLy»a^w^ . 


Ha-eng-ah. .  .Former  UewWah  village  on  H  side  Yosemite  Valley  at 

foot  of  Bl  Capitan  and  a  little  f  of  He-le«jah.  ^cM« — 


Hah-kil-ah.  •  .Former  Mewrah  laiige  village  on  N  side  Yosemite  Valley 

near  base  of  Three  Brothers  and  west  of  Soo-sW-moo-lah.^c^t^ 


Ham'-moo-ah. ..Former  Mewah  village  on  S  side  Yosemite  Valley  on 

Ford  road  and  nearly  opposite  Three  Brothers.  ~  ^^^w^^. 


•^ 


KEWUK 


Hang' 


islaus  River,  14  miles  NF.  of  Columbia.  -^S/^l/v^  . 


Haiihaw...*Tribe"  in  Tuolumne  Riyer  region  mentioned  by  Bancroft. 

Hawhaw  is  not  the  name  of  a  tribe  but  of  an  old  chief 


of  the  Aplache  tribe .  ^  c-a^^^ 


-t 


Hococwedoc) .  •  .Fon&er  larigs 


and  important  MevWah  village  on  S  side  Uerced  River  in 
Yo Semite  Valley,  on  site  now  occupied  by  Sentinel  Hotel 
and  cottages.  Home  of  band  called  Yo-ham'-^i-te.-  zal,^ 


Hawk-ok-w9-dok  (Hok-ok'-wi-doc,  Hok-ok-wito,  Hococwedoc) . . . 

Inhabitants  of  How-kaw-koi.-C/H^-v^ 

n<».w-V«o-*^00. .  tfcrr-rA^-C  V\ft.vs/Wolk  VJlA.«-^«.  <»^-  N  Stela,   Mfi.>fCftJL    oblpouiii.  t'v-'i^'wvs     lyvcUa'w'Rotwc.W- 

He -hu» to... Former  Mewah  village  on  Mariposa  Creek  in  lower 

timber.  -  Ovv^,^^ 


He-hut»to-che...MeWwah  band  on  Mariposa  Creek  in  lower  timber; 

inhabitants  of  village  Ho»hu-to.^^i^*»'^ — 


He-ka-nah  (Hik-ka-nah) ..  .Former  Mawwah  village  on  N  side  Merced 

River  near  Rxchequor  mine  dam.  ^ 


He>le*jah. ..Former  small  Mowwah  village  on  N  side  Yosemite  Valley 

at  base  of  81  Capitan.  ~  c^Ka^, 


y/ 


IffiWbTC 


He-le-oo  (Koo-loo-te) . . .Mewah  village  at  Sonora  (preaent 


rancheria) . 


cyw/^^ 


Ot^ 


Hep-hep-oo-ma. .  .Pomer  MeTrWah  village  on  N  side  YoBemite  Vallej 

where  present  road  to  Big  Oak  Plat  leaves  the  Valley 
road,  near  west  end  of  Bl  Capitan  Meadows." 


Hetch-hetchW. .  .Former  village  in  Hetch-hetchy  Valley  on  Tuolumne 

River.    The  people,  Hetch-hetch  we*ah*  -  cm^a^  - 


name  for  Mew»wah  of  the  Mountains  (in  the  pine  timber)  ."C^iwv. 


He-toi-yah  (Hittoya,  Heth-to«ya).,,Tokut  (of  San  Joaquin  Plain) 


Heth-to'-ya  (Hethtoyas) .  •  .MewWah  band  on  Upper  Chowchilla  (Powers, 

1875) .  See  He-toi-yah. 


Hitch'-a-wet-tah. .  .Mewwah  village  3  miles  above  (E  of)  Wassama. - C4iw^ 


Hok-ok-wi-doc  (Hok*ok-wito,  HocoQiredoc) • • .Said  by  Powers  (1873) 

to  be  old  village  in  Yosemite  Valley,  on  site  of 
Hutchings  Hotel.     Really  the  people  of  the  village 
Haw-kawi^koi.-c^^i^.     3aU  <i.auA   U«-W«>W-kw^-t*W  <wJl  VU>*v!-k-te.- 


Ho-ko-nah...Foraier  Mewwah  village  on  M  side  Yosemite  Valley  below 

Ti -e  -  te -wah. "  <^*^*^ 


mm'mmi»am0K^S99Sm 


t     -  iiM"^»   ■    « 


y/^  tJ^ 
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Hol'*lowl.. Indian  C3ave,  on  N  side  of  E  end  of  Yosemite  Valley 

Also  called  Lah-koo-hah,  *-  C^>v^ — . 


Ho-nah-che  (Ho -na-cheQ)  ...Alleged  tribe  in  southern  Sierra  foot< 

hills  mentioned  by  L.  H.  Bunnell.  The  Me'wuk  tell  me 
that  t^ere  nerer  was  a  tribe  of  this  name,  but  that 
ho-nah^he  means  "drunken  peoole.*  See  also  Pohozieche 


-C4Aa«/^ 


_/ 


Uevok  band  near  Biiena  Tiata.  Amador  Countr«  ^t/a^^-j^ 


Hoo-ke-4iatch*ke... Former  Mewwah  Tillage  at  extreme  head  of 

Yosemite  Valley,  between  Merced  Hirer  and  Tenaya  Creek. -cmaa^ 


Ho o'>koo'»me'»ko-tah.  ..Former  Me wWah  village  on  S  side  Yosemite 

Valley  just  E  of  Galan  Creek  house— locked  easterly 
over  big  meadow.  -  cmscw^ 


Hoong-ah  (Hung-ah) . .  .Former  Mewah  village  at  Bald  Rock,  ME  of 

Soulsbyville  (old  original  village)."  ^^^'*^/^-- 


Hoo-tah-zoo...Mewuk  village  about  1  mile  W  of  San  Andreas. -c^v^w^ 


Ho-po-to'-ne  or  Ho 'p-to'-ne. ••Former  liowah  village  or  camp  on  S 

side  Yosemite  Valley  at  W  base  of  Cathedral  Rocks  and 
close  to  S  end  of  El  Capitan  bridge.- 


\/^ 


MEWUK 
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llarip< 


>pah'-nah-t0  and 


Colorado  Creak,  ^^MlA^/>^ 


Ho- too'-nah-che... Former  WewWah  village  on  lower  Merced  in  timber. 


How-wi-ne...iiewirah  village  at  Cold  Spring. 

I -nex-lo-che... Misprint  for  A-wal-a»che  ■  Ow^wal*a»ch0. 


Kahp-pah-nin-nah. .  .MeWah  village  2|  miles  St  of  Jamestonn, 


Tuolumne  Co.- ci^**-'--^. 


Kah*win*na-baii. ..Former  Uemrah  largo  sunmor  camp  in  Little  Yosemita 


Valley  (on  Eerced  River  above  Yosemite) .  - 


^i/>k 


Kah*win»oo-chah. .  .Mewah  village  on  ficConnick  ranch,  between  U 

and  Middle  Forks  of  Stanislaus  River,  -ct^v^.^.^ 


Kasus'  (Jeaus,  Casus',  Kos-soosJ  Kos bus)  ..  .Band  on  Stanislaus 

River  under  Chief  Jose'  JeousT*  Casus ',pronounoed  Ka- 
soos'  or  Ha-soos) .  May  have  bean  Mewko.  -ca-u^ 


Kee-che  (Keeches) . .  .Rancheria  and  band  near  Fresno  River, 


Kes'-sah. .  .Fonaer  Mewah  village  at  Phoenix  Lake  reservoir,  between 

Sonora  and  Soulsbyvillo.  -  c^k-v^  , 


\/ 
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Ke'-tratche  (Ket  tatche) . .  .Band  at  or  near  Merced  (probably  not 
,     Mewan  but  Yokut,-<iiiv«) . 

Kis'-ae... Former  large  Meiwah  Tillage  on  S  aide  Yoaemite  Valley 

near  Merced  Riyer  and  nearly  oppoaite  Hah-ki-ah.  ^^iA^^. 

Kit-te-we-nah...FonQ0r  Mewirah  Tillage  1  mile  abo?e  (B  of)  Owi-wal, 


Talley^iA^cL 


^tMj^^, 


Ko-mi'^ne  (K6>m-ilne,  Koom-i-ne,  Coominee,  Ku-mai'-ni,  Kumaini).,. 

Mewirah  village  on  H  aide  Toaemito  Valley  near  foot  ©f 


Toaamite  Valley.  -  c/v*./vv^ . 


and  moat  important  Tillage 


Small 


Bah*ki-ah  and  near  Three  Brothers.  -  c^c^w^ 


Ko*ne 


ol 


Ka^ni,  CaTOee8J^...A  Mewuk  tribe  oi 


and 


Mewuk  tribe. -cMjk^w^ 


Kod-loo.te...Mewah  village  where  Sonora  now  is,  in  Tuoltanne  Co. 


^  ^^-^Jd/VVN^ 


Koo-yu-kah^he... Former  Mewwah  village  and  band  3  milea  aboTe 

Merced  Falla.  -  c^u.^^  . 


ttmm 


^/' 
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Ko-sa-mah-no-noo..,tteWah  village  on  Sixcile  Creak  near  Vallocito.- 


tV»pu^ 


oJU«»v^_ 


Ko8-soo-mah.te...Mei»Wah  band  i  mile  below  Mariposa,  on  Mariposa 


Creok  in  lower  timber.-^  c^hw,^ 


Ko-tupi.plan*nah  (Co-to-plan-e^ifl)  ...Former  Mewah  villa«e  at 

Rawhide,  Tuoliannfi  County,  4  miles  Nf  of  Jamestonn 
(across  Table  Mountain).^  «ix«*.A^ 


Ko-yo-che  (Salt  people) ..  .Pomer  Meinrah  village  in  foothills  ok 

S  side  !Puolumne  River,  li  mile  from  Si-ang^-ae.-cuw^ 

Kuk-kah»hoo'-lah»che...Foraer  Mewah  village  on  Merced  River  in 

S  part  Pleasant  Valley,  1  mile  above  Wil-le-to.-^i^^uv^ 


SJ     I 


Kun-nu-sah  (also  called  Mas-sing  wal'-le  mas-se)  •  •  .Old  Mewuk 

village  1  mile  B  of  West  Point,  Calaveras  County.- 


Kut-too^ah. .  .Me^mh  village  on  ridge  1  mile  ?T  of  Kurphys,  Calaveras 

County.  "-  c^ttv^,^^ 


Lah-koo'-hah... Indian  Cave  on  H  side  of  B  end  of  Yosemite  Valley 

Also  called  Hol'-»lowI  -  ^J-^tA*^ 

^Lah-lan  or  Lah^a-lan. .  .Mewah  village  in  Mariposa  Hills  at  Plwn 


Bar,  at  W  head  of  Bear  Creek  (toTrard  Sweetwater).- 


^--'i'l-A/w^*..  \ 


/ 

/ 


^ 
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Tuolunma  IfeWab  band.     Mam 


Johnston  1854;  Latham  1856. 


Lay aami te  ( Le  •  sam-ai  - 1 i ,  Lo  aamai  t i ) . . . Uniden t i  f led  v i  1 1  age 

attributed  by  Powers  to  Yosemite  Valley  and  said  to 


be  1/6  mile  aboYe  !fo«to*mid»u«la    (Powers,  1873  andl 
1877).    Doubtless  error* 


Le*ham*i*te  or  Xi0^-hasi*i*te  (Le«ham*mit->te)..«Hawwah  band  cm 

Mariposa  Creek  near  lower  limit  of  timber  (on  old 
road)*^ 


Lem-me'»hitch*lce»  ..Former  Mewah  village  or  camp  on  S  side 


Valley  on  E  side  BridalT?p.\  or  Pohono  Creek.-^i^u^ 


a-W. . 


Li -yan-^. .  .Error  for  Si-yan-to  «  Si-yang-o-se . 


Lo 


i-ah. .  .Fonoer  lar^  MewWah  village  on  S  side  Yosemite  Vallej 

in  open  pine  forest  between  base  of  Sentinel  Rock 
(Loi-ah)  and  Merced  River.  -  d/xt^ — 

•pah-'tah^tah     (Lopotatimnes,  Loootatimni,^Lop8tatimn689lo|>o^A.ViK-K<.s, 

Sapo  to  to  tT...  Former  Ko'ne  Mewuk  village  on  Cosumnea 


River    (B.  T,).-ciau^ 


loc\ 


vi>vi>ie 


Luk-lum-ne  CLoc-lum-ne,  LuckliOTna,  Lac omni s; .  ..Band  in  lone 

Valley,  Amador  County  in  1844. 


^ 


llEffUK 
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Mah-cha»to  (Machayto,  lia-che- to) ..  .Large  MeivWah  Tillage  on  K  side 

of  Tosemite  Valley  at  mouth  of  Indian  Canyon  (Powers, 
1874,  1877) .  Only  village  still  inhabited  in  I910.-C4t^ 


MalpoBo'ta  wa-ah.*.. Spanish- Indian  nazno  for  big  Mewwah 

6  miles  below  Hariposa  on  same  Creek. -^^^tu^ 


Ma8sing*walle-ma8-se...Foxmor  Mewuk  Tillage  1 


E  of  West 


Point,  CalaTeras  Co\mty.    S«ne  as  Kun«nu«8a2u  -  (i^vuv^ 


band  of  Mewuk  faznilt.  between  Merced  and 


Fresno     (Powers)  «•  Mu^wu  «  Mewwah. 


Meowoc  (lleewoc  Powers,  1873;  Ki»wok  Powers,  1877, and  Gatschet, 

1883;>Me^wuk  Merriam,  1907)... Tern  uae^  in  a  family 
sense;  also  for  the  northernmost  of  the  3  tribes. 
See  Mewidc. 


Mercedes  (Me reed).. .Spanish  name  for  Indians  on  Merced  Rirer  in 

foothills  (Barbour  and  Wozencraft,  1853)  • 


MeWah  (Mewahs  Jewett,  1856;  Meowa  Powers,  1873;  Mi-ua  Gratachet.  „,. 

1877;  Mi'.wa  Powers,  1877;  MeWah  MorriSn,  190'j;)tt':fe''''^*^''^'T 
middle  one  of  the  three  Mewuk  tribes  (territory  from 


JTouthem  branches  Calaveras  River  to  divide  be  two  on 


Tuolumne 


Rivaril) .  ^  t^«,^«^ 


1^  '" 
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Iffi'-WAN... Stock  name;  includes  both  Mewuk  and  InneJco  families.- c^vwv 

K«,-vfi.  MVwjVc 

Mewuk  (Meewoc  Powers,  1873;  Mi-wok,  Mewuk) .. .Northernmost  of  the 

three  Mewuk  tribes.  Territory:  Middle  Pork  Cosimines 

S  to  Sheep  Ranch  and  Mountain  House  in  Calaveras  Oo;<i^>^^ 

ft 

Mow-wah  (Meowie  Powers,  1873;  MiUi  Powers.  1877;  Muwa  Marriam, 

1904;  Mew'-wah  Merriam,^1907; 


**  ^ 


lemmost  of  the  three  Mawuk  tribes- 

RJtrUO 

divido  botwoon  Taoluime  and-Mezsead 


Creek. ~ 


MtickU    H<LvrN;.V<....  S-^   Mewa*» 


band 


and 


(Barb< 


for  Nubchuches  «  Noot^-choo.  -^i^*^--^ 


CX'vudL 


Mo-ke...Mewirah  village  in  Mariposa  hills  east  of  Plum  Bar^near 

W  head  of  Bear  Creek,  toward  Sweetwater.  -  0/^^./- 


Mo-nas-soo  (Mo'-nas-su) . .  .Mewwah  Tillage  on  high  hill  1  mile 

K  of  Mokelurane  Hill,  Calaveras  County.  -  c^^.^^..- 

MOQUKLUMNAN...Moquelumne  group  of  Latham  •  Moqueliannan  Family 

of  Powell  «  Mewan  Stock  of  Merriam  •  Stock  name  for 
l»i.riraat  ptoub  of  tribes  in  centre!  California.     See 


«i-^su<.,^ 


M 


■■■■i 


^ 
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Mul-lat- 


(arid 


after  him  by  Latham)   for  a  Tuolumne  band.     The  woril 


band 


Nelcoltchumne.., Unidentified  band  said  to  have  been  on  Freana 

Reservation  in  1861. 


tah' 


region:  on  Mari 


Cl^lA../^ 


No'^ah. .  .MeWuk  village  at  Indian  Diggings,  KlDorado  County. ^e.^^ 

Noot^oo  (NootchooB,  Woot-cho,  Noot-chu,  Nut'-chu,  Nuchu, 

Noolcchu,  Nook-chu,^Mook-chooB,  Nookchues,  Nut^choo^ 
Che ,  Nutrecho)  . .  .Me wah  band  or  subtribe  at  f  ae-sam- 


Northern  iieWuk  or  MeWuk  proper. .  .Korthenmoat  tribe 

Family.  -  ty\«^JJ  '  ^^ 


of  Mewuk 


Motoffli'doola  (Notofflidula,  No-to-raid-u-la) ...Said  to  be  former 


400 


Wacheto  at  mouth  of  Indian  Canyon  (Powers  1874,  1877) , 
Not  identified  by  me.  « 


and 


d^k^N^v^ 


y^ 
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[.-mal-tachoe  (Numaltachi,  Nu-mal-tachee,  yumaltachi) . .  .Band 

attributed  to  Tuolumne  region  (Johnaton) .  The  middle 
Meimk  toll  me  there  never  was  a  band  by  the  name,  but 
that  Noo-mah*tah-chee  means  liar.  ^ 


Nu-tre-cho... Tribe  on  Preeno  River  (Weasells,  1853).  Probably 


Koot'^choo. 


te  or  0-ho-wun-te...Hemrah  village  in 
a  little  south  of  head  of  Bear  Creek.- 


O'-ke-chum-n©  ( 


Mercod 


River  (Weaaello,  1857)  arroneously  referred  to  Mewuk 
bT  Kroeber.  .      /»  ^ 

Olowita  (Olowedoca,  Ol-lo'-e-tuk,  01-o-wi-dok,^01owitok,  01-la»r- 

we-dah,  Oloweeyaa,  01-o-wi*yah,  ^Olwiya,  01-o-wit, 
01*lck-kuk) . .  .Westemera  »  valley  people.  -  ^^ — 


J 


.Village  2  or  3  milea  S  of  ludian  Peak, 
from  Grub  Gulch.  May  be  Yokut?  -  <-^**--  • 


Qno...Mewuk  village  at  Omo  Ranch,  SlDorado  County.  - 


Oo-poo-aan-nc  (U-poo-aa-ne) . .  .Kohe  Mewuk  village  1  mile  S  of 

Buena  Vista  (6  or  7  miles  S  of  lone),  Amador  County.- ^^*--^ 


umautt^jaa^ 
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0»wel-lin  iiaht-te^hu. ..Former  Mewvvah  village  on  l^erced  River 

1  mile  above  dam  of  Exchequor  mine.  -  (1^k/>^- 


Ov7-wal...Ponaor  Mowlvab  village  at  bi^  water  hole  on  Merced 

River  at  head  of  Pleasant  Valley.  -  ^t/tL.^  • 


OwWal-la-cho  (Owi^al-a-che) . .  .The  inhabitants  of  Ow-wal.- 


C^M-WN^ 


Pah»ka-im..« 


band  in  Stanislaus  -  Tuolirane  region 
1853) .     Probable  Pek-kSilsoo-  -  t/li^^ 


(      • 


Pahng-ah-hungi<5he . .  .Mewah 


iiiilea  2  of  Big  Oak  Plat,  Tuolionna  Countj.  -  t^.^ 


Chan  (Pal-lah-chan) . .  .Nat 
basin  and  probably  of 
la-ohan  we'»ali«  -•  ^i-^^*-^*-- 


Pa-pah«la-no  (Pa-poh-la-nah) . .  .MeWah  villa^ie  at  Old  Sonera 

Camp,  1  mile  N  of  Sonora,  Ttioliicine  County.  -  cu^^.^, 

^T«.>\.  -  V-vvv  c « ft  vi^^t;  v\ , 
Pek-ken«soo  (^ah«ka-nu?),,*Pomer  Kewuk  villa^  4  miles  E  of 

Weet  Point,  Calavoras  County.     Easternmost  vills/^ 
of  tribe,  ^  ^iy>i^ — .  - 


<0m 


y 
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Pel-le-win-ne  wo'-ah. .  .Mewwah  band  or  aubtribe  of  Bear  Valley, 

Mariposa  County  and  thence  down  nearly  to  Uaripoaa 
and  Homitas.  Language  same  as  CSiowchilla  Mewwah.^ 


band 


posa  region;  on  Mariposa  Creek  in  lower  timber*  ~  «i/vuv^ 


Phonecha...See  Honache  and  Po-hd-ne-che . 


Po'-ho-ne-che  (Pd-ho-ne-chees,  Po-ho-neech-es,  Poho-neche, 

Pdhoneechees,  Po-ho-nee-chees,  Powhawneches,  Po-ho- 
neicb-es,  Po-ho«ni-chi,  Po-bo-no-chee,  Po-bo-nu-chus, 
Pobunicbe,  Pah-hub-hach-is,  Po-ko-na-tri,  Phone cba, 
Fonechaa  (misprint) ) . .  .Band  on  K  bank  Fresno  Creek 
(Powers,  1873).  (To-e-ne-ches  of  Barbour?) .  Much 
doubt  about  this  tribe.  May  be  Tokut  on  lower  Merced.^cM*^ 

To-|<0'Tao'. . 'VYlavWU  ^AUj^  (TKMsUa-    Hft-roLdl  llD»r«ur    trv^-^lcdir    V^f-wU)"-  WUo- 

Po-koo-noo'.  ..MewWah  village  in  Mariposa  foothills  2i  miles  N  of 


Tin*pah'»nah-te .  ^ 


<i>K*^.w  • 


Pol-li-a8-soo...Mewuk  village  at  Scottsville  li  mile  S  of 


Jackson,  Amador  County  (Mewuk) .  ■- 


ClA»/V>/N-     • 


Po-lo... Probably  orror  for  Po  toh.  Qo^a.  v^^ w.^^  ^ w  o^-w**. 


Qoi 


OcV^AAA 


Co.  4 


^ 
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Poot-poo-toon'  (Put'-put-toon,  Putputon) . ,  .Former  Mewwah  village 

on  N  side  Yoaomite  Valley  near  Black  Spring.  -ci/«)w^. 


:\\** 


^^ 


tali...01d  Uewuk  village  near  Springfield  (between  Sonora 

and  Colimbia,  Tuolumne  CountyJ.  Largest  village.  ^tA 


II 


Potawackaties  (Potawackati) . .  .Unidentified  band  attributed  to 

Uerced  and  upper  Tuolumne  region  (Baurbour,  1853). 

Potoyantl. .  .Yokut  tribe  erroneously  referred  to  Mewuk.  See 
^     Y.  Po-toi'-an-te.  -ci.*^^^  u.A  ^w..  t^ull>eUX  ^  s^Fk^v^-Jl 


Put-wu-hu  or  Poot-wu-hu...Mewwah  village  in  Mariposa  Hills  at 

head  of  Bear  Creek.  •-  "^-^ — 


Sak-ka-ya  (Sakaya,  Saccaya) . . . Said  to  be  village  in  Tosemite 

Valley  (Powers)  • 


Sal-lah-to...Uewwali  village  in  Merced  Canyon  at  El  Portal  (where 

railroad  station  now  stands) .  -  ^ —   "^^^  V^*^*^'  cLJ^^ctve^, 

Sap- pah- sam-mah... Former  stanner  camp  in  south  side  Yosemite 

Valley  near  Pohono  Meadows.  ^e^k^~^ 


...Mewuk  village  at  Big  ] 
Calaveras  County.  ^  ^Uv-— 


UEWUK 
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Se'<-8aw-^h6«..Uewah  village  and  people  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  Uerced 

River;  on  both  sides  river,  -c^u^^-.,^ 


Se-wah... Village  near  Slough  House.  Probably  Mew-ko  (B.T.—  cUi/v^X 

Si-ang^-se  (Si-yang^o-se,  Si-yan-te,  Se-gon-te,  So-an-tre, 

Singaw*to  (misprint),  Si*yau-te,  Seyante,  li-yaiD-to, 
Ty-poiiea  (after  Chief  Ty-poxe)  )..*Mewwah  band  on 
S  side  Taolumne  4  miles  below  Pleasant  Valley;  at 
base  of  mountain  of  same  name  between  head  of  Pleasant 
Valley  and  LaGrange^  near  where  Stanislaus^  Tuolumne, 
Heroed,  and  Uariposa  counties  come  together*  ^.^im.^,^. 


Sik-^ke-ne . .  .tfewwah  village  in  Mariposa  foothills  1  or  li  mile 

S  or  SE  of  Colorow  [  «  Colorado] ,  toward  Bear  Creek.  -o»t^. 

OoO~nOO-koo4ooW.  .  .Former  >n<J.VAhiAreJL  ^AiUciA^   tkWjU^    vJte    4-  '^'^■^^^'^   bfeotC<rw,  (j>o 

So-pem-che..r.Mewwah  village  on  Bull  Creek  E  of  Coulterville. 


Many  of  the  Yo Semite  Indians  winter  here.- 


Cl^^1fii/\N/N^  % 


Soo->sem^oo*lah..  .Former  Mewah  village  on  N  side  Yosemite 

Valley  at  NW  end  of  Polsom  Ford.-  "^^^ — 

Sosemity... Error  for  Yosemite.  ^ 


USWUK 


a 


(Sirot-wlsCccs) 


Stanislau8...Spani8h  name  for  tribe  between  CalaToraa  and 

Tuolumne  Rivera.  Same  as  Kossus'  (CaBus)  band, 
hare  been  Mewko  on  lower  Stanislaus*  ^  ci/>i— 


I  (Suc-co-ah,  Su-caah,  ^Suc-ca-ah 
Unidentified  band  in  Stanislaus 
named  for  its  chief,  Suc»caah«>ke 


^,.. 


Suc-caahSy  Lukahs?) 
-  Tuolumne  region. 


—  Cx^'t~»>_  . 


.Ko-ne  tfemik  Tillage 


Sut«pok...Said  to  be  at  Hites  Cove.     Sut-pok  «  South  Fork!  -c^*^^ 


>hah-lel  (Ta-ha-leel)...Rancheria  at  main  farks  of  Chowi^iHa 


Calif.  Treaties;  Merriam) 


A  Mewvah  band  ivhose  d 
choo  of  fas-sam-ma.   - 


C-'Xa/s^  . 


Tahk-a-mah. .  .Me'wah  village  on  main  Stanislaus  near  old  bridge 

between  McCormi ok  and  McKinney  (W) .- d/t^-N.^^ . 


tahk 


Valley  on  south  bend  of  Merced  River  W  of  LeConte 


Memorial.  ^  ow.^,^/^  . 


(Tamkan?) . .  .Rancheria  near  Dents  Perry  on  Stanisla 
(name  given  by  Yokut)  Powell  in  Powers,  1877. 
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t< 


Ta-la-8a*nali  (Ta^leB-sa^nah)... Pre  sent  Mawah  village  near  Bald 

Rock  Zi  miles  NE  of  Soulsbjrville,  Tuolumne  County,  -ci/iu^ 


Ta«i-moo-la*kah  (Tam-mah-le-ah,  Tam'-moo-leh,  Toomedoc,  Ta-mo» 

lo-ka,  ^amolecas,  Tamuleko,  Tum-moo-lek,  Tarn-moo- 
la«kah,  Tamlocklock?)  • .  .Oleta  Me'wuk  name  for  Aukum 
band  of  Mewuk  «  north  people.  ^  cy^i^^^ . 


T]Eun-moo-ldi«6-8a.  •  .Mawuk 


^Mll/w>„ 


Tan-no.. •Vashoo  name  for  Mewuk.  ^  ^lm,^^...^ 


Tap-pln-ah-go...MewwaI]t  Tillage  2  miles  NE  of  Grovoland  on  Big 

Creek,  Tuolumne  County.  ^  c^w«^ . 


Taw-kaw-ye...Mewwah  village  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  Mariposa  hills 


close  to  Feliciana  Mountain.  ^^:i^*^^-^ 


Tajv-maw-8aw«n« . .  .MewWah  village  in  Mariposa  foothills  2i  miles 

from  Colorado  toward  Sherlock.  "^ 


Ta-woo-rauz'-ze  and  Yu-yut-to...01d  Me'wuk  village  on  Government 

reservation  4  miles  NE  of  Jackson,  AoMidor  County 
(Ta-woc-muz-ze  sounds  like  Piute  name) .  ~  ^^wa^  . 


Te-baw-to-yah- .  .Mewah  village  on  S  side  Stanislaus,  2  miles  above 

Carson  Hill  (W)r^l>'^~-. 


>/" 
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T9-wi-oo-lah...Mewwah  Tillage  on  Little  Bear  Creek  about  2  miles 


C-^H-A^ 


Threse'... Unidentified  band 

(WessellB,  1657J. 


te-mah. .  .FoniKir  UewWah  Tillage  ( 
near  El  Capitan  bridge  and 


nah-te  (Tin-pa-nah*che) . .  .Mowwah  Tillage  and  band  in 
Mariposa  foothills;  Village  called  Colorow'[  -Colorado] 
Rancheria,  on  S  baidc  Colorado  Creek,  few  miles  aboTe 
Mariposa."  ^  Name  pronounced  Tim-pah«nah«te  by  bead 


Ott^N/S. 


Ti-poi«e 


.• 


Tipocksie,  Typoxies)...Mewah  band 
(Typoii) ,  a  great  chief  of  the 


Ghim 


TcMnole...Band  in  Tuolumne  County  (Gatschet). 


►kah-mah... Former  Mewiirah  Tillage 


orchard 


Memorial,  -c^bcvs/^ 


MEWUK 


y/^. 


2A 


Toomedoc 


Tumidok,  Toanuns,  Tumun) 


Name  (meaning  northerners)  used  by  Mewah  of  Stanislaus 


Mewuk 


>r  large  Mewwah  Tillage  on  S 
Merced  Riyer  close  to  bridge 


Memorial 


5  (Probably  Yosemity  India©) ..  .Tribe  said  tc  lire  on 
headwaters  Chowchilla  River  (Lewis,  1657) .  Doubtless 


/. 


rcham 


.-um-n6^...Name  used  in  loose  and  improper  sense  f or  Mewidt 
bands^on  river  of  same  none.  Should  be  restricted 
to  tribe  of  this  name  living  lower  down  the  river*- Okc^ 


/v 


taw... Former  lar^ge  Mewwah  village 


Memorial  and  Happy  Isles.  -  cm*..^ 


U.poo-8an-ne..,See  Oo-poo-san»ne. 


Wa-ha-ka 


rahaka)...Name  used  by  Powers  for  fonner  Mewwah  village 


high 


[Thre 


tell  me  that  there  never  was  a  village  of  this  name, 


*  that 
Wahaka 


MEWUK 
•gah... Former  Mewwah  village  on  Yos^iite  Valley 


v^-- 
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ec-Gio'uA'  yo-  >vu6i/ 


fa~hil«to...Mewwah  village  near  Grub  Gulch.  - 

fah-ki-lah  (Wah^ki-la^^Wahkila) . .  .Unidentified  band  i 

Tuolumiw  f oothil  U    (Wessells) .  ^<f»Ui^  cwJij.l| 

Vahk-kal-loo-tah  (Wahk-kal-loo-tah^che) . ,  .Meroad  River  Meiiw 

in  foothills  above  Merced  Falls     (ff) ;  <Mt  Mariposa 


n  Stanislaus* 


W   /iH  '    ^^^ic  in  lower  timber,  -d^w^v^. 
Wal-lang-te...Mewwah  village  iit  Merced  foothills     (W)>C4»^' 


l>»^'^-t'    PH  <5t.iW 


^/« 


former  chief  was  called  Lo-tan^yo  by  the  Spanish 


Mexicans. 


Valle 


(Walla,  Wallas,  WalUi,  fallie,  Wall ies) ...Kane  used  by 


Mountain 
Stanislaus  an 
Powers,  1875) 


Was- 


Si 


ah  (Was-sa-rca,  Wah-sami-mahJ . .  .MewWah  village  and 
ceremonial  house  on  S  side  stage  road  at  Was-samlmah 
(fomerly  called  Ahwahnee  stage  station),  on  Wassama 
Creek.     The  people  of  Was-sam-mah  were  called  Noot^ 
choc  by  the  neighboring  Chow-chil'-la  Mow^wa,  and  prob 
by  themselves  also.  ~  <yk*A^ . 


^ 


^A  w 


jhil 
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band  on  reaorvation  between  Stanislaufl  and  Tu 
RiTers  in  1851;  named  after  chief  We-chil-la. 


MewWah 


• 

Cathedral  Spires  and  near  Merced  Rirer.-ciu^ 


>wWah  Tillage  on  K  side  Yoaemite  \ 
•nah  and  B  of  Black  Sprii^.  ~  ^vk^ 


Mewuk  village  on  knoll  1  n 
Calaveras  County,  ~  c/t^,.^ 


Wil.le.to...Foraer  Mewwah  village  at  pool  on  Herced 
X  .AW  ^^^"**  "^^^^   ^^^^  ^  <*^  Pleasant  Valley.  - 


^  iwis-jcul-la,  Wiskala,  Wi 8Cul'la)...Lai^  Mewwa& 
sunmer  camp  on  BT  side  Yosemite  Valley  W  of  Royal 
Arches,  in  present  Kinneyville  (Powers.  l^Tb^^j^ 


>l-che . .  .lleWuk  village  li  mile  NB  of  Rich  Gulch  P.O., 
Calaveras  County.  (Apparently  same  as  village  called 
Ahp.pan.tow-we.lah  by  West  Point  Mewuk) .  -  e.'H->v<^  . 


Wu.ye...Mewahjilla6e  at  Robinsons  Periy  on  Stanislaus  River.^^.^ 


v^oj^^v^cyb  '-'v\  iSH"=\ 


) 


v^ 


\y  ^ 
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llage  on  Merced 


Yo -11811/- i*' 


Owlwal  (at  head  of  Pleasant  Valley) ;  on  Merced  Riyer 
half  way  between  Kit-te-we-nah  and  Ow-wal . ^ <^i«— ^ 

be  or  Yo-hemii-te  (Yo-Ham-i-teB,  Yohamite,  Yoamity^^o-V*-^-^-"^^ 
ToBimities,  Yosemites,  Yosahmittia,  Yo-Bem-i-te.Vos^L^it. 
YoBeoetea^  Yo-sem-a-ta,  Yo-Beo-ety,  YoBOomite, 
YoBemetoa,^Ya-Bemety,  SoBemitoiz,  Soaemity,  Toaem- 
iteia,  Ooaemite,  Ooaoomita).,. Originally  tha  nana 
Yo^ham^i-te  or  Yo-hem-i-te,  aa  uaed  bj  the  Indiana. 


band  ix^biting 


Tillage 


Sbtchinga 


•ttagi 


Later,  as  used  by  the 


white  a »  tha  name,  with  numeroua  Tariationa  in  pro- 


and 


inhabitanta  of  Yoaemite  Vallev.  -  (^ni-^ 


(Yung-ah-ko-to) . .  .Mewuk 


t^JCA*^^ 


aM5hah...Pomer  Mewwah  Tillage  on  N  aide  Yoaemite  Valley 

under  El  Capitan  and  a  little  weat  of  Ra-eng-ah.  ^  cm^^ 


y 
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Yu'-le 


IfeVuh 


Amador  County.- <i^>^«*^yuleyumn< 


by  Bancroft  as  a  rancheria  in  Sacramento  Valley, 


Inhabitanta 


onoea,  ^-lo-nee,  Tu-lo'-ni,  Yuloni J . . .Mewtdc  band 
Tillage  on  Slitter  Creek  where  town  of  Sutter  Creek 


now  iA  (Powers,  1873;  Merriam 


/*-^i/«.^K,^ 


Mewuk  Tillage  on  i^t 


imador 


TftuUc      yUc4>-e^  ,  band/) ,' and  \/rlla^f^ 


N         f 


1 


C.  Hart  Merriam 

Papers 

BANC  r/iSS 

80/18  c 


MIDU  TRIB8S,  BANDS,  AND  VILLAGES 

A -chup..  .Former  No-to-mu8-so  villa/^  on  N  side  American  River 

f  of  San  Juan.  -  ci/»4w- 


Ahn'-nak-pe... Former  No-to-mu8*se  villa^  on  N  bai^  American 

River  where  Pairoaks  now  is  (oppoeite  Kis-kis)  •  ^  ^^'^^^^-^ 


A-kwah. .  .Fonudr  Notciaassd  village  M  side  American 

cU>ove  AH^up.  ^ 


4  miles 


A  pamom).  ..Nissenan  village  on  site  of  Shirigle  in  K] 

7  miles  SW  of  Placerville     (Dixon; e^>VAv^ 


(b».\»l) 


band  at  meeting  of  Treaty  Commr 
L  Ghico  Creek,  August  1,  1851  ( 

« 

iamisa  and  Pitsokut. 


at  Bidwell 

). 


Ba^yu... Village  at  Sandy  Crulch,  Butte  Co.   (Dixon) •    May  be  sflsv 


as  Bi-3ru* 


^ 


Bem»pi. .  .Tribe  or  band  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commrs.  near  Yuba 


^ 


River,  July  16,  1651. 


Benkomko  Mi... Village  between  N  and  k'iddle  Forks  Feather  River 

in  Butte  County     ( Dixon) •  _         v 

Bi-3rii  (Biyous,  Baiyu,  Bayu,  Bahyu) . .  .Band  on  W  side  Feather  River 

below  Oroville     (Powers).     Vt/U^e  o  W  side^V^v  UUw  I^o-kak 


y 
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^o-kah(Bo^l(a  Boca,  Boka,  Bogaa) . .  .Band  on  W  side  Feather  River  above 

Honcut  Creok  (Powers) .  See^^w-ka. 


..Band  < 


RR  crossing  (Powers). 


Botoko... Village  W  side  Feather  River  below  Oroville  (Diion) 

ig6-tu.n  &a-o  ^  Deer  tre&H-  -  ^^4*-^. 


-i' 


Bow-ka  (Banka,  Booku,  Boka,  Bogas,  Boca) ..  .Village  on  right  bank 

Feather  River  near  Gridley,  Butte  Co.     (Dixon).  (S^^^^K 


liiaehones,  Baahoneas,  Buahonea;  ..  .Fomer  village 
iffiorican  River    (Hale;  Taylor).     [  «  Poosoones?] 


-pah 


Fonner  village  at  Gold  Hill  near  Coloma,  on  American 


River.  ->  c/*cv— , 


Che^m^uh  (diu-oniMiuh) . .  .Jillage  on  Bear  River  (Powers) . . 


SoLAIV.MoJUL*. 


Wv^  aOLAIv 


■\ 


(Siupiffiines  (Tschupiikanes)... Village  near  Sutters  Fort.      £t^  \ 


Coloma. .  .Soe  Koloma. 


v^ 


KIDU 


Coraoangcow. . .Southorn  people  or  place     ( 


). 


Concow,.  .Band  in  valley  of  same  ncme.--8eo  Konkow. 

Coolmohs-..Band  and  villa^rp  on  W  side  Feather  River  above  Bear 

River     (Powers).  See  Wn<>sVi  cx^wc^  Xo--^vo) -wie. 


r 


\ ' 


.Villago  between  An^riean  and 


MokeX 


#ililiU 


Rivera. 


Co\u,  Q.y\ee.  ^.  ^TTo 

>u,  Cu-leoT . •  .Band  represented  at  meeting  of  U.S. 

?reatv  Conimrs.  at  forks  of  Cosumnes,  Sept.  18.  1861.  ^^^^^ 


Co»V»i 


Band 


Da^ 


\a. 


Das-pia... Tribe  or  band  at  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  CommrB.  near 

-  « 

River,  July  16,  1861. 


Dow-baHnu8...Washoo  neme  for  Nis-se-non.  ~  CMi-vv^. 

Ea-kin-ne  (Eskini,  Ks-kin,  ^Eskins,  Erskinea,  Krakin,  Ea-kuin)... 

on  8u.1tt  Creek 

Fonner  village  ^on  site  of  Durham,  Butte  Co. 


Ea-nah-kaii  mus'-so . .  .Kissenon  village  between  H  and  Middle  Forka 


^i4i^v^ 


/ 


Miro 


'ting  •  Wo'-le-yt^  (Ha-mi-ting  -  wo-li-yuh. 


Wy^vioJitis 


He\-t. 


Foraer^TiTia^  low  down  on  Bear  RiTer    (Powers). 
Hawk -hawk... Foraer^  village  on  Feather  River  near  Lim*-mDim.--c4u^. 
^Ito  ,^Helto8) . .  .Fomer  village  on  Honcut  Creek     (Powers) . 


Hemben. .  .Former  village  on  K  Fork  Jteerican  River,  6  mile»  SK  of 

Colfax,  Plauer  County    (Dixoa). 


. ' 


and 


Nevada  City     (McGeo). 


VAdV 


v4ooLk 


Ho-ah-ko  (Hoako.  HoackB,  Hoaka,  Hocks,  Hok  Hok,  Iloka,  Huk, 

Hocktem) . .  .Ponner  village  on  Sutter's  •Hock  Farm'  on 
W  bank  Feather  Rivor  below  Maryoville. 

^^OowTfiVut   ---Sea,   V\c»^Kut 

Hoi tda... •Division*  of  Midu  on  Rock  Creek,  northern  Butte  Co. 

(Handbook). 


Eokomo... Former  village  on  E  side  Middle  Fork  Feather  River  nortit 

of  I'ooretovm,  Butte  Co.  (Biion) . 


Kolholto  (Holto).  ..Former  village  a  fe\7  miles  south  of  Hooretowi 

(Dixon). 


^  o 


MIDU  5 

Holilepa  (Ho.lil.l8.pah,^Ho-lo.lu-pi,  Hololipi,  Holoaloopis, 

Hololupai,  Jollillepa,  O-lol-lah-pi) . . .Band  on  f  sidi 
Feather  Rivor  opposite  Oroville  (Powers  1874).  See 
O»lo-lo-pa. 


Hollali  (Ol-la,  O-la,  Ollas,  Olash,  Olashea)  ..•Pomer  Pajfenan 


LinHnahii! 


Hol'*lo«wi...Fomer  Pawenart  village  on  f  aide  Sacrament©  Ri?er 

opposite  month  Feather  River. -cj^«*^. 


Homa. .  .Band  at  Jfevada  City, 


Hon'.kiit 


ham   on  E  8 


Feather  River  just  below  mouth  of  Hoiicut  Creek  (Powers) 


Hopnomkoyo...Fomer  villa£:e  on  Li^ts  Creek  in  M  Plumas  County 

(Dixon), 


Vl\J>Wniaw 


Indak...  Former  .village  on  oite  of  Placerville,  El  Dorado  Cota^y 

(Dixoii). 


In'shfn...Yuke  name  for  Konkow  (Kroeber). 


intanto...Former^village  on  Bear  River  (Powers) 


K 


UIW 


^    «> 


6 


Kah'-de-niah. .  .Former  Mo^to'-musse  village  on  M  side  iraerican  River 

9  miles  W!W  of  Sacramento, --e^^^/v^. 


t 


Kah-loo-plo  (Kaluplo) . .  .Former  band  on  Beeir  River    (Powers) . 


Kah-pa-ka  (Kapaka). ..Fomer  village  on  Bear  River    (Powers). 


.PoitBor  village  oa  site  of  Mooretowzty  Bu 
side  Middle  Poi*  Feather  River    (Dixon). 


\(\s\kM  • 


Kis'^ke  ^iBky>  Kiske,  KisKies,  Kis-kis,  Ki8he3F)...Poraior  1^6-to- 

mus-se  village  on  S  side  American  River  at  present 


Fairoaks 


Aim 


Ko-lo-ma 


Col oma)... Fomer  Nissenan  villaf;e  at  CJoloma, 


-  dM/^*^' 


Kon»ko7f  (PConkau,  Kankau,  Con-Cow,  Concow,  ConCon,  Concons,  Con- 
Con 'a,  ConCous,  Conchow,  Concord,  Concowo,  Cou«cowb, 


ycang  kaui,  Cancow, 
tco7/s) . .  .Band  in  Coi 


^cy*"*-^ 


.Called 

In  ^  shin  by  the  Yuke     (Kroeber)  • 

Ko-soom-nes  (Cosiannos).  ..Said  to  have  fceen  village  botweon 

American  and  lIokoluranQ  Rivers. 


Kotasi... Fomer  village  3  miles  B  of  CreGnville,  Plumas  County 

(Dixon)  • 


y 

^/%. 


MIDU 


Kot-chuk...Foraer  Pawonan  village  E  side  Pbathor  River  2  milea 

from  Yo'-kul .  -  cj/*^^^  . 

« 

KvMoXooc 

Ko-to»akt' (Kwo-to'-a,  Ouotoaa)  ...Niseenan  village  1  mile  above 

Place rvil let Ckc^,  UuuncV^vx^.>CH^. 

Kulaiapto... Former  village  SW  of  l!ooretown  (between  Mooretowi 

and  Tsuka),  ^tte  County  (Bixoiii), 


Kulkwnish  (KulktHnic)...Poraer  village  near  Colfax,  Placer  Co. 

(Diiow). 


(Coolmtlhs  Vo  ^u,l  me) 

Kiil-meh^..Porraer  village  on  Feather  River 


(Powers) .  >See  Y(i-k^-  me. 


.  w,.  i 


Kulmuic.Villago  on  top  N  side  canyon  K  Forte  Americair  River 

where  Colfax  now  is     (Dixon). 

Ku-lo'-mtim...Foraer  division  of  Midu  at  Susanville,  I.assen  Co. 

(Powers)  • 


Kwo-to-ah. . .See  Ko-to-ahl 


Loc\^\o-vy\-v\ee.  \ 

Laxjomnis  (Lekianne.^Loc-liirn-ne)..  .Probably  same  as  Sekumne     (but 

possibly  the  K'ev/uk  Lalumne  or  laklimne) . 

La»le*ke*an  (Lay-le-koe-an,  Le'-li-ki*am) .  .^^Band  on  Bear  River 

(Powers) • 


MIDU 


/ 


s 


Lid-le-pa  (Lid-li-pa).  .^Villa^o  on  Bear  River    (Powers). 


Lira-mahn  (Lariiam,  Lamamea,  lamanes) ..  .Former  Paionan  villa 

Feather  Hiver  near  Nicalaus.^^i^^*^-^. 


■CSH 


MeTrvioc^S 


Mimal  ^Mimai,  Wi-ma?) . .  .Fonner  villaga  or  W  bank  Feather  Rifer 

jast  below  Marysville     CBixon)  •  ^"Oliw  <rvx  <»iit^  ^  y^o*^<,<^x^  (,Q'wi^«,5i) 

Mitch*op-do  O^Ii-chopi^a,  Hich-op'-do,  Michopdo,  Michoapdos.  Ma« 

fAe.cVvoopH«.^ 

chTak-na,  Ma-^huck-naa,  Mitehopda,  Wa-chuck«na, 


edge 


foothills  near 


uliico,   5  railes  south  of  junction  of  B%  and  Little 
Butte  Crooks     (Dixon) .  t^<»^*^  »vv  bUlwiJUl  ^w^ -(^ou-ncVio-cvi^'t 

Molma. .  .Former  village  near  lubum  in  Pl£u»r  Coimty    (DixonJ. 


-C!<*v^ 


l'on'*e-da^..Band  or  tribe  meeting  IJ.S, 

River,  July  18,  1851. 


Treaty  Commrs.  necir  Yub« 


'\\'nVnT^a*^ 


Moolamchapa  (ttu-lamUjha^pa,  Mulamchapa) . .  .Fonn0r]|Villaee  on  Bear 

River    (Powers). 


Fremont 


C-tu*^ 


/ 
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Nakan  Koyo  (Nakankoyo,  Na'-kum,^Naku)..  .Former  village  at  Bi^ 


K 


Spring  in  Big  Jloado-js,  Plumaa  County;  name  used  also 
•for  the  people  of  the  whole  valley*  (Dixon) . 

-^ctk  ..  ,  Vc7  W  arv  N  •  iUsL  ^/uU  %^  U^ Ti'-cUl-dow  (3.T). 


-C4k^ 


Nik-koo-le...ForaQr  village  on  N  side  Bear  River  opposite  Yam- 


man«ne-poo.  -  c.'<ha/s/>^ 


Nim  Sewe 


(Nun  Sewi,  Nim-sus,  Nim-Bhu,  Mem-shoos^  Nemahous,  Ne-ry>3Ww, 

XT      I     X.     "^eraS^QYi..   N»-.^5V.t>w«.    S»ifY»-so.-N«iQ., 

Nom-8haw,,Kim-£/irs,^Nim«8k9w^... Tribe  or  band  in 
monntaina  on  headwaters  Butte  Creek,  near  edge  of 
timber. 


Nish-e-nam  (Ni-shi-naro,  Nishinam) ..  .Division  of  Hidu  inhabiting 

valley  of  Boar  River  (Powers,  Diion,  Merriam).  See 


also  Nie-se-nan. 
(Dixon). 


Northern 


Nis-se-nan  (Nia'-se-non,  Hocenon,  Ne'.so«nan,  Ne'senon,  Neeshenam).. 


UV\j 


\Xjj\Jrit 


River  south  to  between  Middle  and  South  Foric  Cosumnes. 
Merely  the  word  for  Indian  people--here  pronounced 
Nis-se-nan.  The  same  .70 rd  on  Bear  River  is  pronounced 


Ni8h-o*naau    C^ 


Or\x>-CA^ 


'^nrijtJvrvA. 


<^^VN^ 


V 


-/ 


and 


Sacramento  to  near  Yuba.  ~  c/Ma^ 


MIIXJ 
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Noi.yu-ke   (Noyuki,  Noi  Yucans,  Noi-ytt-cans,  Koiyucans) . . .Name 

us9d  by  Northern  Midu  for  related  tribe  about  the 
junction  of  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers     (Gieger  1860). 


See  Yubaa. 

t 

Mo-to'-koi-yo  (Notoma).  ..Northeaetem  Midoo, 


VSOC^ 


V 


•aching  from  about  7  miles 


Noto8(  Notonans,  Notoangcows) .  .l?astQmer8. 

O^Mio-ing  kc/.yo  (Oidoingkoyo).  .•Village  in  Big  Meadows,  about 

10  miles  N  of  Prattville,  Plumas  County  (Dixon). 


Oioksecumne... Village  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft).  7Wt:t:o  W 


Okpam. .  .Pomer  village  on  W  side  Feather  River  (just  below  Sesum) 

below  t'arysville  (Dixon). 


Olash,  01ashe8...See  Ollas. 


Oleepa  (O^lipas,  O-lip-pas) . /.Vomer  village  on  Feather  River 


Feather  River) . 


larysville     (32  miles  above  mouth  of 


MTXJ 
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OWa, 


01-la  (Oila,^011a3,  OIslsIi,  Olasheo,  Kol'-lah)  • .  .Ponnsr  vilUge 

on  W  aide  Feathor  River  opposite  mouiii  of  Bear  River 

.  T\         ^*^^    '^-M.XJkxn.    a.^^v^   aA,^^*X    \^>OJU    ajL>,^  N.tc^W„s  (,<>>: 

I  Powers)  r^  ■On  f^acramento  River  just  above  Knidata 


) 


Landing*  (Dixon).     See  Hol«lali. 


"»,/ 


0-lol-Uk-|DO 


C0.1o^lo-pa,tOl8epaa,  0-lip.as,  Ololo'pai,  O-lol'-lah-pi,  Hololipi, 

Ho-lil-le-pa,  Ho-lil-li.pah,  Holil-le-pas,  Holilepaa, 
HolottloopiB,  Hol-o'-lu-pai,  Jollillepas).  ..•Divioion 
or  village"  near  Orovillo  on  Peattier  River    (Powers, 


— .    «  N       V 


— (>»U«v. 


laii  lOn-o-po-ma.^On-cho-mo,  Ontcoma) ..  .Former  Tillage 
at  Mud  Spring,  5  miles  soutli  of  Placerville,  ElDorado 
County.  -  ^^-^i^v^e, 


Ooncows...Typog.  error  for  aoncows. 


Oos'-to-raa  (Ooatomae,  Ua'^to-ma,  Ustoma,  U8tu)...Band  at  ?!( 

City  on  Tuba  River  (Powers  1B74). 


(J-pal-to  (Opelto)... Former  Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  •at 

the  Porks"  (Pov/ors). 


0-pok  (Opok)... Former  village  between  N  and  middle  forks  CosumnQs 

River,  near  Nashville,  ElDorado  County    (Dixon). 


MIDU 
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0-pok-i-ki...Pom3r  Pav/enan  villa^  on  R  oide  nacramanto  Rivar 


<i/*^/v.-^ 


takay,  Otaki,  0-ta-ki,  0-ta-kum»ni) .  ..Poraer  village 
in  foothillB  between  Big  and  Little  Chico  Creeke  a 
few  miles  K  of  Michopdo  (Dixon).  Village  Otakumne; 
people  Otakey  (Powers). 


Pah^ke  (Pake, 


i,  Paiki) ,  ..Village  on  Had  Cwok  or  near  Casa 

(Dixon) . 


Lagoon,  north  of 


Pah-ko-mah-le  (Pah'-kah-mah-le ,  Pah'-ke  mah'-le,  Pa!-ka-mal-li,^<^^<^'^'^ 

1 

Achomawe  name  for  KB  Midoo. 


\\l 


Pa  Qcnali,  Paqa  mali,  Puk-kah'-mah,  Pah-rah-mah:-le}^.-)ia.-so<».e.< 


Pa'-kan-chi  (Pacancho) .  ..Mishinam  villa{^  on  Bear  River  (Powers). 


Palanshan. .  .Village  in  Sacramento  Valley 

^ 

name  as  Parroacan. 


(Bancroft) .    Probably 


Pa-nan  or  Pa'-Te -nan ...  Same  as  Nis'-se  Pa-we-nan. 

Pan'-pa-kan  (Paiipacans,  Panpakan,  Palanshan?) . .  .Village  on  Beer 

Crook  near  Anthony  House,  Nevada  Co.   (Pov^ers,  Dixon) 


Patcami'sa. .  .Yana  name  for  Midoo     (Dixon) 


/ 


ILIW 
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Pp'-kah-soo'-o  (Tik-e-soo'-e-e,  Tikisui-i) .  ..Hat  Creek    Ah-tsoo- 


_/ 


ka-G     nar/ie  for  HE  I'idoo,  -  <i'V<v— 


Pi tsokut... Former  village  15  milos  NE  of  Sacronento  near  presQni 

Roseville,  Placer  Co.  (Dixon). 


Poo'-lak-ah-too  (Pulacatoo,  Pu-lak-a-tti,  Pulakatu) . .  .Forrner 

Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powore). 


PwsV»w-ne 


Poo-Boo'-ne   (Poosoonac,  Pu-su'-na,  Pusuna,  PuBttno,  Pushune,  Prir.hime, 

Puzlumne^  Pujune,  Punjuni,  Pujare,  Pi3Funi) . .  .Fomor 
Pa-we-nan  villa^  on  N  bank  American  River  close  to 
Sacramento  River  and  inainediatoly  north  of  city  of 
Sacramento.     Source  of  the  ridiculous  family  naraa 
Pu.funan.  ~  c-^^*^^.  Dlion  gives  Pusune  as  one  of  his  4 
■ilishina^i  divisions.* 


PUJmiAN  FAMILY... Stock  name.     (Pujune  Latham  1856;  Pujunan 

Po;7ell  1891)  «  UidM. 


Pujuni  (Piyimt,  Pujaro,  Putijuni) ..  .Error  for  Poo-soo'-ne     (see 

also  Pa-.7e-nanV-c/**^--. 


Quotoas  (  «  Kwotoa).  ..Former  band  at  Plaoerville  (Pov/ers). 


Sah'-raah.  ..Former  Pav/onan  village  on  B  side  Sacramento  River  H 

miles  below  mouth  of  American  River  (now  in^c*ily^"  ** 
cemetery).  -  c/<«i-v^.^ 


/ 


laxD 
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S^'^k^.-Notdmusae  Yxllage  on  K  side  American  HiYer  7  miles  above 

Sacramento  (westernmost  village  of  Kotomusse).  The 
inhabitants  of  Sa*k  vere  called  S&kime  (Se«4Eum*ne^ 
Sekumne^  Sekomney  Sekamne,  Seoumnes,  Secumni,  Seknme, 
Sicumnes,  Lacomnis  mi  sprint)  .  ^  cmsu-«^  . 

SeC.UTv>-v>e  t?! ,  S«c.o-yv>-A«>(,  S«c.u-v>aek-n^  Secu-r^-ne 

Se-kuD^e  (Sektnne,  Sekamne,'  3&kisimme?  Socklumnes?  Sectimie) 

TSp»  inhabitants  of  Sa*k,  whijc^  soe.  -  ^tM^^. 


•  •  • 


Se^HiiM  (Sesan^^^Sistmiy  Sishn,  Ilsba/ • .  .Ylllags 


1  side  Feather 


River  just  sotrth  of  Mimal  and  between  Yuba  and  Hok 
Favta# 


Sko^kim^im^lap^pd  (Shokunimleppe ^  Shokumjjidepi)  •«  •Former  Nishinaai 

band  on  Bear  Biver    (Powers)  • 


Shoo'*ta'4&ool  (Sbootamool^  Shu^taHtnul,  Shdtamul) ..  .Niahinam  village 


/♦. 


on[  Bear  Biver  (Powers) « 


Sllon^oyo... Village  at  or  near  Quincy,  Plimas  Cotinty  (Dixon). 

Sim*fsa-wa,.. Tribe  or  band  represented  at  meeting  of  Treaty  Comm 

at  Bidwall*8  ranch  on  Chico  Creek,  August  1,  1851. 


and 


whix^ 


ElDorado  County  (Dixon). 


/ 
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8o-lak-e*yu  (Solockeyu,  Solakiyu)...Ni8hinam  band  on  Bear  Ri?er 

(Powers)  • 

Soo-noo-se  (Su-nue.  Surmoi)... Former  villaee  on  Sacrmiento  RiTer 

near  Jacinto,  Butte  Co.     (Treaty  Coramrs.  1851;  Dixon 
1905).      ,^  . 

Taiioika..  .Village  near  Duxiiam  on  Big  Butte  Creek  S  of  Chico 

(Dixon)* 

Tctoixa...  See  TI'-ko-s. 

Tah-kow...Hot(4aaB8e  name  for  Pslwenan  of  Pooeoofae*  -  cJ'ii^^- 


Taii-8e -ko-yo  (Tasikoya,  Tb-si-ko*yo,  TUsikweyo) . .  .Foraer  village 

at  TayloroYille,  Plurma  County    (Powers  1677;  Dixon  1906). 


TaLVc\\\AoL  CJo^c^cV>\Aol  *a^  ...  Sjta.  ^l'-5.\^^ji 


oW. 


Ta*lak  (Talac,  Tallak) . .  .Nishinam  band  on  loner  Bear  Ri? er 

(Powers  1874). 


Tanko  (Taiikona,  Tankim,  Tainkoyo)...Horthem  Midu  name  for 

Southern  kidu  (Che?er  1871;  Dixon  1910). 

Tasm  im-but-tuk...Soe  To»an-iffl*but*tuk* 


1^4^ 


Tawsingcow.. .North  place. 


Tayima  (Ti-yim) . .  .Name  used  by  NS  Midoo  for  NW  Vidoo  (Dixon^^oS•"^ 


UIW 
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T8ingcow...WQBtem  people  or  place. 

To -ahum  (Teoshuma,  Tiehwrn,  Ti'-8hum)...foraer  village  on  ¥  side 

Feather  River  above  Hok- -between  Tuba  and  Bear  River 
(Powers  1874). 


Tchik«e-me«*8e  (Tchikimiai,  Toikiraiai) . .  .Ponaer  village  betsroea 

H  ai3d  Middle  Fox^a  Caaumnea  River;  on  S  aide  CoauBnes 
River  not  Tbt  from  moQth  of  Caaqp  Creek.     (Bixois)  • 

Tik-e-aoo-e'-e  (!rikiBui'»i)...Hat  Creek  Ataookae  name  f or  Midoo 


xon  1905).     See  Pe'*kaik*aoo»e , 


Ti-kua  (Taikua,  Taiku,  Taikushi,  Tigrea,  Tagua,  Ta-gurf) . .  .Fonner 

village  near  Cherokee  or  Pentz*a  in  mountains  at  head 
of  Dry  Creek,  ^tte  Count;  about  15  milea  SS  of 
(Adam  Johnaton  1860;  Dixon  1905). 


Tinan  (Tinon) . .  .Nia'sanan  name  for  Mokozumno 


;  means  "We  at 


people . 


•     —    Ci^^^/s- 


(Ti'-ae-da, 


^chedaa) . .  .Former  village  on 
ff  aide  Feather  River— a  very  Isirge  town     (Powers  1874). 
Few  mi lo  a  SE  of  Mary svi lie     (Dixon  1905).     Oow-f/i,  o/'Yu-^olT^i/^ 


^yim 


WW  Midoo     (Dixon  1905) . 


• 
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(Toam^cha,  Tomcha) . .  .Band  formerly  on  iQit  V^/  Dajm 
Feather  River  east  of  lomo,  Sutter  Co.  [above  TubaJ 
(Powera  1677;  Dixon  1910)  7 "^uuf^  cm  S  sUi  Y.^U7(iW^ 

ruV^^uk  (Toanimbuttuc,  Toan-im-but-tuk,  Ta-wn  im-but-tuk, 
Tottnimbuttok) . .  .Nishinam  village  on  Bear  River  (Powen 
.  In  lo»td-mus*8e  language  name  means  small  pine 


troe.  -^i^»^^-^- 


Sasramento  Talley  Mid6o  naao  for  Midoo  of  foothii: 
(Dixon  1905) . 


tik  and  To-siaiflie-non. .  M  Uem^Cof  West  Pt.  and 
name  for  Mis'senon.  -  ^i^**'^—- 


ro'*8e-wiR...Sub-tribe  at  Pblsom  ani  vicinity  (  So  caiod  by 

Kissenan  of  Coiunanes  River).    Hay  be  same  as  Ho-to* 

To-si'^o-yo... Tillage  in  Indian  Valley,  Plumas  Co.     (Powers). 


"ijUL.    ToJ>Ar  s\^\  ^  K 


ov>/ 


T,iV< 


^\0 


(Totos,  Totw) . .  .Band  in  foothills  on  Honcut  Creok 
Oroville     (Powers  1677). 


^Totoma  {' 


\^     x_ 


«  *  c.  J  rs  t 


•  »  -  _ 


)... Former  village  on  t  side  K  Fork 
Feather  River,  about  midway  between  Yankee  and  I^ngJ* 
Batte  C5o.  (Powers  1677;  Dixon  1905). 


/ 


UISU 


\ 
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\ 


Teaktona. . .  "Maidu  division  living  beyond  Bidwell  Bar,  But  to  Co 

(Handbook  1910) • 


Tsamak  (Cftiamak)...Fora«r  village  near  Sutter's  Port,  Sacramento 

(Hale  1346).  See  Sah'-mah. 


Bahenom. .  •?0RBer  village  short  distance  NiS  of  tfooretovn, 
Btttta  Co.     (Bixon  1905). 


Tsflkankan,  •  .Fonner  village  few  miles  SE  of  Nevada  OHy  (Dixoa  1906) 


\Bwif  Tsulam  Sevi,  Palanshan,  Falanshawl) . 
Ghico  Creek  and  people  at  its  head    (Curt 


I^on 


y 


Tstika... Former  village  near  Forbestown,  about  12  miles  B  of 

,  Butte  County  (Dixon  1905).  ' 


TuakoQ'^'. 


.Memik  name  for  Nissenon    (  ^  mortis 
»'-fflenik);«5^^.Tuiianeli  civen  br  T^ivon 


from 


/; 


e  above 


~  A 


Coloma  to  Hiverton:* 


Tutude . .  .Band  at  Seventeen  Mile,  aienn  Co.  (f  of  Saoramento 

( 

in  1853     (Judge  T.  E.  Jones-Kelsey) . 


^  Tosshime ..  .Misprint  for  Puzhune  ■  Poo-soo-ne. 


<i 


•mnvOT 


/ 
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Tyciieda8...Fonner  large  village  on  W  side  Feather  River  below 

Oroville  and  above  Honcut  Creek     (Powers) .     See 


Ti-se-da. 

.  .-   Sxx.   Xo\)Ol- 


Bancroft,  for  village 
See  Oostomat. 


Veimak  (Veanak,  Veanacka,  Yeslianacka) . .  .Band  aaid 


ttamaho' 


(Bancroft 


of  American  River  and  Sacramento  on  south  aide   (Hand- 
book' 1910).  Dixon  gives  Veanak  aa  one  of  Ma  4 


"Niahinam  diviaiona. 


ibom  «*  Yuba. 


Wa-chuck-na. .  .See  l!a«chuk-na. 


NNouWocH 


Waia'.lok  (Wahl' 


mento  River  near  Fremont.     The  people  were     Wahl-lah* 


kuDi< 


Walagixmi 


to  bo  discriminated  from  Mewan"  tribe  of  aame  name.-cvuA*^. 


Wah-<9^i  (Wawaii)...K  Piute  na>»e  for  tribes  W  of  Northern  Sierra. 


^ 


Wah-wahl-too-pah-ah  (Wawaltupaa) . .  .Yana  name  for  Midoo  (Dixon)  . 


iioEia 


y^ 


vMck.X^^pocca.nn) 


MIIXJ 
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■       * 


Wai -do •pa-can. ..Band  represented  at  neoting  with  U.S.  Treaty 

ConffOTB.  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1651.  See  Wi-\ry\e-sa-ipa-kocn-. 


W€d-la-kuni-neB...The  inhaiitanta  of  WaM-lok. 


^^(QL.■Y^-nutK 

Wan-muck  (CJr  Wan-nuck) . .  .Band  or  tribe  reproaentod  at  meotii^ 

with  U.S.  Treaty  Qommrs.  near  Yuba  River,  July  18,  1851. 

Wapum'-ne  (Wapoomne,  Wapoonney,  Wapumhie,  Wapumnies,  Waptaaney, 

Wo-p^-TO,*^1ifajuomne),.. Village  and  band  in  footliillsi 
attributed  to  near  Latrobo,  ElDorado  Co.  (      );  and 
to  naar  llichigan  Bar  on  Uiddle  Fork  American  River 
(Dixon).  Biion  gives  Wapumne  as  one  of  his  4 
^    •Nishinam  divisions*  •  .         -   .A 

We-se-nali. .  .Fonnor  Pawenan  village  on  E  side  Sacramento  about 

9  miles  above  mouth  of  American  River*  -  e-Wv^- 

Wil-le  (Willie,  Willem).  ..Sacramento  Valley  tribe  (Chavar  IbTO) ; 

ifcrmer  Midu  division  in  Sutter  Co.  (Handbook  1910) . 


\'*txo. 


,  NN>^-»>«ft.) 


*  -ma. .  .Village  on  Feather  River 

Uimai,  Mimal. 


(Powers).  May  be  same  as 


Wi'-mo*sa«»pa-kan. .  .Nissonan  village  a  little  below  Latrobe  in 

western  ElDorado  Goiinty  (Chief  Hunchup, —  ^i/U^v^  ). 


/ 


lilDQ 
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Wo-ko'-dot  (Wokodot)...Formflr  village  at  Nevada  City    (Dixon  1905). 

Ya^CT3m-na     (Sa»ciim*na)^**See  Sak  and  Sakumne* 

Yah-lo-sooffl-nQ   (Yalesumne,  Yalisumni,  Yalesiunni,  Yaesumne,  Yah'-lia?) 

•  •.Tribe  on  W  bank  lowor  Sacramento  (Hale  from  Dana  1646). 
Former  villags  near  Salmon  Falls  on  S  side  S  Fork  Ameri-> 
can  River  15  miles  f  of  Placerrille     (Dixon  1905)  • 
(T^o  tribes  and  localities  may  be  bdre  confused •-c/t^'^^^). 


Yah'<»li8...Fonndr  Msaenan  village  close  to  Latrobo  hill,  we&terra 

ElDorado  County.-- c^^Viaa^. Are  not  the  Yalesunns   (Yalesumni, 
YalisLuani,  Yaesumne)  the  people  of  Yah'-lis?*  c^*iA*^- 


_/ 


Yah'-mah^na»poo.  ..Former  Pawenan  village  on  N  bank  American  River 


i 


above  its  mouth  (i  mile  above  Poosoohe).-^^'*'^-^- 


Yah^o*ko  (Ya-u-ko,  Yauko) .  ..Former  village  about  7  milea  >JE 

of  Chico  (Dixon  1905). 

Ya-ma-do.  ..Tribe  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Commra.  near  Yuba  River, 

July  16,  1851. 


Yaciako  (Yamagatock,  Yisnagatock)  • .  .Formor  village  about  6  miles 

WSW  of  Nevada  City  (Dixon  1905) ;  about  9  miles  E  of 
Nevada  City  (Dixon  in  Handbook  1910). 


VR.7rv'-»v«.-H--/tit.  .  .f^y-m^V  VdLo^j^^    On.  N  L^  V"-^*  "^""^  "^^   "^^"^  "^  MoO^iii^ 


UIW 
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Yam-man- no  •poo...  Former  villa^  on  south  side  Bear  River  oppoeite 


Nik-koo^le.  -c/w^ 


Yas-see   (Yas-si) . ..Tribe  or  band  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  CommrB.  near 

forks  of  CoBumnes  River,  September  16,   1851 • 


Yek»kal-le,.. Former  Fotomusse  village  on  FT  side  Jlmerican  River 

a  little  below  Fairoaks. -^^^^i/^*^. 


Tiikulme . .  .Former  village  on  W  side  Feather  River  just  below 

Hoako     (Dixon).     Probably  same  as  Yokolme. 


Yodok... Former  village  on  E  bank  American  River  Just  below  junction 

of  South  Fork     (Diion) .     The  Nissenan  name  of  the  main 
American  River  is  Yo-dok  urn  sa^o.  -^i/k^^- 

Yok'-kol  (Yukal,  Yucal,  Yokolme  &c.)..  .Former  Pawenan  village  cm 


and 


opposite  Plumas  Landing. 


cv*^ 


Yo-ko^lim-du  {Yokoalinduh,  Yo-ko'-lim-duh) . .  .Pomer  Mishinam 

village  on  Boar  River    (Pcy/ers  1874). 


Yo-kol'-me  (Yokulme,  Yo-kol-mies,  Yo-kbl-me,  Youcoolumnies, 

Youcoulumnos,  Yukulme,  Yukulmey,  Yu-kul-me,  Yukutneys 
(misprint),  Yukolmey,  Yok-kol-me,  Yu-kool'-me,  (Touser* 
leranies?),  Kulrae,  Kul-meh,  Coolraehs,  Yiikulme?) .  ..The 
inhabitants  of  Yok'-kol .  ~  «i^>»,~^/ 


/  . 


»  (Yo  -  la-mi  r)  ...Tribe  meeting 
Yuba  River,  July  18,  1651. 
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Yo-lein-hu...Notorausse  villa^  on  S  aide  American  River  bolow 

** 

Polsom;  easternmost  of  Notdmuase  villages.  -  c/»4a^  . 


Yo-tam-mo^to  (Yotammoto)  ...Fomer  village  near  Geneaee,  Pluma» 

Co.     (Dixon  1905). 

\3bOL 

Yu'-bah  (Yu'ba,  Yubaa,  Yubum,  Yuva,  Yuvaii,  7ubum,^Ubu,  Bubu,  Revadaa, 

Yupu) . .  .Village  on  f  side  Feather  River  at  mouth  of 
Yuba  River  (  «  Nevadas  and  Koi-jFU-ke) .  See  also  Yu-poo^ 

Yukal  (Yucal)...SeeYok-kol. 

p 

Yukutnev. . .Band  in  foothills  of  N  or  IIB  Placer  County  (Bancroft). 


Yulu  (Yuloyiaone)... Village  in  Sacramento  Valley;  stock  uncertain (B^ntro^i). 

Yumagatock... Village  in  Sacramento  Valloy)  Stock  uncertain.  May 

be  people  of  Yumarn. 


Yumam. .  .Former  village  on  site  of  Oroville  (Diion  1905) . 


Yu-poo  (Yu-poo',  Yu-poo'-mu-se>  Yupu,  Yuba) ..  .Former  village  on  W 


iarysv 


site  of  present  Yuba  City,  Dixon  1910;  "below  Knight's 
Landing*,  Chief  Hunchup;^^/^.-)  • 


/ 


MITU 


7A 


Yu-soo'm'-ne  (Yuaumno,  Yoaumnies,  YasumnQs,  Yaaumni,  Yaasumnes, 

Yajrmui)... Former  yillago  in  Sacramento  Valley  (Bancroft) 
Stock  uncertain;  maybe  Cosurane. 

NotAuc 
Yut-duc. . .Tribe  meeting  U.S.  Treaty  Conmni.  on  Chico  Creek, 


August 


TluUM. 


//L^C 


C(/Oafpo    (laJ.    yt^RJi  )      tuy[?-c^  ,    l>^JuU     ^fU  i/r/^-t^ 


\ 


C.  Hart  Meniam 

Papers 

BANC  MSS 

80/18  c 


i^l 


MIIAKMA     (=t'  WAPPO'   and  YUKB) 


Aimako'tanoma  • . .  014  rlllaee  In  Ha  pa  Valley  now  occupied  by  town 

of  St.   Helena     (Bairott) 


AsV. 


(1  A-shoohlnii,   Aohoohemle^^sV-o-t'^i-Wo        Pomo  name  for  Mlyahtana  bands  from 
lAshotshalual,   or  AeliotentohahWe  [  Geyserrille  S  along  Russian  R  (^p(^<LnAA'^ 


3 


UVW.A-'         r  6  Wv  o    -  .   (V  9^   ;0- WJJU,     ^f<     (^Yu,k«   >) 


Clio-chatt-*ook     (Tcotelian-'nlc  Barrett)  •..  Old  village  in  Roimd  Vallay 

about  1/4  mile  S  of  Agency 


Choo-Bhah-meli-elien'    (Ttmoamatoe^  Barrett)  •  •  •  Old  ylllage  on  coast 

1  mile  S'/Hardy  Greek  (Barrett) 


Baa-wel,«.  Old  fioolinom  Tillage  on  S  Bel  River  1  l/Z  miles  below 

John  Day's     Tsarrett) 

^ChTimaia,   Chnmaya     4'foimala  •#  Barrett) .  • .  Yuke  band  In  Eden  and 

Gravelly  Valleys 

ComaobOB...  Tribe  in  Ranoheria  and  Anderson  Valleys,   Sonoma  County 

(Bancroft) 

Oa.-x\oU<x.\>o> 

Dala'danO;^..  Pomo  (KnlanapoJ  nniae  for  village  of  tribe  called  by 

•  Barrett  *  Clear  lake  Wappo* 


Eukas..*  See  Uke  and  Yuke 

Hah-dah-no   (Xa'dano  Barrett) . . .  Pomo  name  for  village  in  what  Barrett 

calls  "Clear  Lake  ^appo  area"  on  S  shore 
Clear  Lake  E  of  mouth  of  Kelecy  Creek 


UljCLlana, 


Hah-  goh-be-  dah-mft 


(Xact'"bidaraG  Barrett)...  Porno  name  for  camp  Bite 
in  v/}iat  Uarrett  oalle  "Clear  Lake  Wappo 
area"  on  W  "bank  Cole  Creek  3  miles  SSB 
of  Kelseyville   (Barrett) 


V   T  •   .  .  , 


S.O 


>~>   I  •%   w.VmhI. 


I  '.    t 


\^  •  .. ^C"  •'>»^'* 


'Ha]i''Jmot-xaot   (Xaxraotmot  B&rrett)...  5oxao  name  for  old  camp  of  "Clear 

Lake  T7appo  area"   l/2  mile  E  of  hotel  at  Soda 
Bay     (Barrett) 


Hah^eh-hot-noxni  •  •  TlUaga  E  of  Eel  River     (Barrett-Kroeher) 


_v 


Hah'toopoki 


m  • 


Huohnom  village  on  3  hank  Tonkl  Creek  3  l/S  miles 

ahove  confluence  with  S  Eel  River,  dalled  Tadan 
"by  northern  Pomo  (Barrett) 


Ha-ke...  Old  Yulte  village  in  Round  Valley,  on  site  of  flour  mill 

S  miles  from  sgenoy  (Barrett) 


Holile'lenoma. . .  Village  4  miles  3  of  Mlddletown  (Barrett) 

Probably  Culeyome.-c^w-rM. 

Hoooh*nom,  (Hu*ohnom)..  Tribe  on  S  Eel  River  and  in  upper  end  Potter 

Valley.   Called  by  Porno  Ta-tu.  (Barrett) 


Hoo-gel-me-te-gah-go  ( Huge 1ml tegago  Barrett)...  Porao  name   for  old 

camp  site  of  "Clear  Lake  7appo"  3  miles 
SB  of  Kelseyville  near  Clear  Lake   (Barrett) 


(Eunkall'to  Barrett)  . . .  Yulce  village  on  Bf  bank 

River  In  Gravelly  Valley  (Bcwu^) 


III 


HUOhnOlB  -  •  •  V\oo<lV\  --no-m 


Miya^oB 


S 


Hulluo...  See  Wlll'kos  ,>N;\-li.V^t»5. 


(A 


M\^^V.    Eti  R\>Je.T  (_K»^«r«i'*^). 


Jelheld  J  eselcahne 


(DJelheiajleekanl  Barrett)...  S  Pomo  name  for 
"Wappo?.  village  Pliooholiaa^  on  E  "bank  Hus 
Riyer  due  15  of  ffeyserrllle   (Barrett) 


Kabe '  dlma. . .  Poao  none  for  old  Tillage "f Coast  Take  on  ooast  near 

Da  Hayan  Creek  (Barrett) 


Kabe'tsavam...  P<nio  naae  for  Wappo  ylllaga  on  Cola  Cratk  1  1/2 

miles  ENS  of  KelseyylllaDo-vrtt^). 


Kabladah  (Kale^a  Barrett) . . .  Pomo  name  for  Hoochntin  yllloge  at 

head  of  Potter  Valley 


^£!a  IxQUS  ^   Caymus 


•  • 


Wappo  village 
Napa  Valley 


_r 


Kalooyahki  (Kaliyakal  Barrett) . . .  Pomo  name  for  old  Hnohnum     ^  ^ 

villEge  on  S  Sel  Elver.  Same  as  Lil'Tceal  ? 


y^ 


Zashah*8ito]i-nom 


(Zacansltc-nom  Barrett)...  Yukc   village  near  Eel 
River  (Barrett) 


Katsi'lgago. ..  Pomo  name  for  old  village  of  'Clear  Lake  ^appo'  at 

Jlmlson  ranoh  between  Kelseyville  and  Lower  Lake 


Ke-ohll-plt. ..  Ynke  village  W  of  Eel  River   (Si toll-pit  Barrett) 


Ui^xV^v*-^*"^ 


<l»'vi«»<rA    tA  >NvVuKo-TYx-nonrt  W«*V,   «-^  \«Ufcj 


Vuk^ 


lllllku...  Tnke  village  In  IT  end  Eden  Vall^^  (Kroeber  and  Barrett) 
'^  name  for  thema  elves    " 


UNfJvTi  . 


Mlyakma 


Kl  aBJ- wl — an— 


fo...  *Hanifo  name  for  tribe  on.  W  side  !T  en<!  of  LoTjer 


Komohmemutlrayulc. . .  Hooohntmi  village  on  S  Eel  Blver  fon  lowdere 

Plat)   (Barrett)   Called  Sonhah  foonbs 
Barrett)  l?y  Pomo 


Koopa-ohoo 


•rett) . . .  Old  Wappo  rlllaee  at  Harbin 
Springs,  4  miles  ITW  of  lliddletoim  f Barrett) 


Kopbutu.,,  PoHO  Baae  for  'Wappo*  Tillage  between  Cole  and  Kel8e7 

Creeke  near  jtmotion.  Clear  Lake  (Barrett) 


Ko-te-8ali-iao-ta}i. . .  Village  in  S  part  Alexander  Valley  on  Russian 

HiTer,  Written  Kotioomota  by  Barrett 


/-    — 


Ua.^.;oWv.S;«>v,yo^L 


Lakahyome..(Lah-kl-yo-me)...   See  Lok-no-ma.   Probably  Meiian  end  not 

^        Lliyeiim 


Lal-aj^p-  0-  e  ea 


fLal-nop-o-  een)...  Old  village  on  St.  Helena 

Creek  W  of  liiddletovm.  Barrett  clelms  stock 
Wappo,  but  probably  Olay one 


LelhaScGl...  Yuke  villege  in  TTlllieisis  Yalley  near  WllllemB  Creek 

(Barrett) 


Liieek,  Lil-la-a-ak. . .  Pome  nerne  for  Wappo  E  of  Big  Valley (s  of 

W  uud  uf  Clear  Lake) 


Lilkool. • .  Old  Huohnuin  village  on  S  Eel  River  I/4  mile  above  John 

Bay's.  Called  Kaloo'yahkl  by  N  ?omc  (Barrett) 


Miyalota 


Lll-Bhlk-nom  (J*ll-8hl-non,  Lll-nue-nom) . . .  Tuke  Tillage  about 

10  miles  'below  junotion  of  S  and  middle  Eel 
RlTere  (at  large  rook)  Barrett 


Lil-tam-noHi. 


•  » 


TtiXe  band  at  Blue  Rose  Mountain  U  of  Rouad  Valley 
(Barrett)   ( Hon-latenoa  of  Kroeber  near  same 
place) 


Looollomillo. . .  Middletown  Indians, placed  by  Barrett  in  'Wappo* 

but  probably  Olayorae.— <M"fvvv-Sojvvv»  q*  w.vWv-N^o-'meii.iV-^o-vMa., 


I    I 


•/    _ 


Madnesriisliao     (Maiado£oin5  Barrett)*..   Old  Tuke  village  on  agency 
^^     ^  ^^  ^       grounds,  Round  Valley     (Barrett) 


Mah^l-chal-noB, , .  Tuke  along  head  of  Jllddle  Eel  River      (Barrett) 


Mah5t-nom. . .  Take  village  near  Sel  River     (Barrett) 


/Ni\«k.\^o"VTr\flL  •• . 


/AxxjoXtwo. 


MehTTalelenoma. . .   Old  village  on  Piitiii  Creek  3  1/2  mllee  SB  of 

Middle  to?.n     (Barrett) 


Me- 


ai,..   Sherwood  Vallfiy^^mane   for  Koimd  Valley  Yuke.     aoaryott 

*^''>eolial*    lo  romo  niirac  for  Round  Valley 


Mlsh-sh8-wal.(Me-Ba-wal,  Moewal  of  Barrett)...   Tribe  in  Aleicander 

Valley  from  old  vlllapje  on  RuBslan  Hlver  at  H 
end  Valley.     Called  Aehochakrai  by  3  Porno 


MlyaWrraah.. . .  Rallng  vlllaco  at  Callstoca  Hot  Hprinca,  head  of  ITiipa 

Valley 


Illyakma, 
miyacoma. 


Miyalik-oa,   Kalyakma,  Mayacroa.  Idaya<^,^Ml^ah-kah-mah  xUN(a.c->rw<»- ^ 
I^aoma,  Miyahkrna,  Miaooina,   Mlpaoma,  Mallaoomes  Tnu.tK,c.o>y^(x.ps.        ' 


MlyakxBa 


\ 


Mollcus...  Bid  Yulte  village  in  SE   part  Round  Valley  fjuet  E  of 

Homelake  conetery) 


Mo 


w  •  •  • 


Huchnom  village  near  jimction  Sanhedren  Creek  and  S  Eel 

River  (Barrett) 


Mool-hahl'.  (Mulhal  Barrett}  • .  •  Pome  name  for  lloobaom  village  in 

Redwood  valley  on  Russian  Elver  f Barrett) 


Moora#jni©t' 


(Mumeae't  Barrett).^*   Old  Huohnoa  village  on  S  Eel  River 

short  distanoe  belovsr  aonth  of  Saliaon  Creek 


-  »• 


Koopan 


Barrett)...  Euohnom  village  on  S  Bel  River  at 

Junction  of  Thomae  Creek.  Called  by  JS   Porno 
She-inf-shil  fCii'noil  Barrett) 


Moo-tis-tool 


(MutisttOji . . .  ■  *  Wappo  •  village  in  Knight  Valley, 

ffoo  whioh*JJ^valley  and  its  inh^i'bi tant s  take  their 
narae»   (Barrett  writes  it  Mutistul  and  thinks 
Ilngelhardt '  B  iluticulmo  same) 


Mothuyup..*  Old  Yuke  village  on  or  near  Williams  Creek,  Williems 

Valley     (Barrett) 


Motkuyuk...   Old  Huohnom  village  at  junction  Toxokl  Creek     and  S 

Eel  Elver     (Barrett) 


Motnoom. .  •   3iiohnO!n  name   for  Yiike  village  at  jTinotion  middle  smd 

S  Eel  Rivers     (Barrett),      (probably  home  of 

Uti^nom  bandfllKroeber) 

(Mo>(iws) 

Moyi*. .    Old  Yuke  village  in  IVillioms  Valley     (Barrett) 


Ulyakxsa 


^ee 


c  ^ 


llatl8tnl.-7MootlBtool)        Hanoheria  in  Knlghte  Valley 


«/ 


HlLektsondaa. . .   Old  Wappo  village  at  head  Uapa  Valley  near 

Calistoga     fiaay  be  another  name   Tor  St 
Barrett! 


IToara-lceldil,  Hoan-kaKKl ,' 
Boaa^lmlt,  SoflMkalt, 
Koin^lt,  NoBe  Cnlt> 
lomea  Cult,  HosekaohX 


Haiae  of  Hoimd  Valley,  Mendocino 
Ootinby,   and  hy  some  authors  used 
for  the  people     tafuke)    of  that 
▼alley* 


]yonho*-ho>-u. . .   Old  Kuohnom  village  on  3  Bel  River  at  jtmotlon  oi 

Outlet  Creek     (Barrett) 


iyomSka''k...   Old  Tuko  village  in  Williams  Valley  near  ^ 

Creek 


lunkol...  Tuke  of  Gravelly  Valley  (Barrett)  called  Chemlah 

(Toimaia  Barrett)  by  Porno 


Oi-ye-yuBHBe     (Ol-ye-yo^ne)  •••   Olayome  name  for  Mlyakme  at 

Calistoga  and  Knights  Vail ey. -c^^>v^ 


Onans...  Old  Yuke  villa{je  in  small  E  arm  of  Round  Valley  "behind 

Tule  Hidge   (on  MoCorabre  ranch- Barrett) 


Onhui-nom...  Hame  used  by  Eden  Valley  Yuke  for  Round  Valley 

Yuke  (Barrett) 


Onkol-ukom-nom.  • .  Yuke  norne  for  their  people  in  Gravelly  Valley 
'  well  up  toward  source  of  S  Eel  River (3<:vvu;e*; 


Mly&loBa 


Oo-iah- ohlm-nom 


(Ukatoln-ncm  Barrett)...  Yiike  nrne  for  thnlr 

people  In  Poaman'p  Yelloy  KS  of 
Roxmd  Vallej     (Barrett) 


Ookoomnahnddn     (Uktimnanoon  Beirrett)...   Hooohntun  Tillage  at  head 

Potter  YalleyC^ZaMictt)^ 

Oo-Kci-t«i,>-tfe\-kcL  C^KoV,-to^-t*aKou\\JW-hioA-^o->Y,,UK'H<rt?no-mV- -Coast  NuVe (P'>v*r<»0)  \%1'i-^ 

Oolnxtti-noia     fUkran-nora,  Ukoianom) . . .   Roimd  Valley  Tuke  nsme  for 

theniselTes 


noa  Barrett) .  •  •  Yuka  Tlllaga 
Blrer  fKroeber  and  Barrett) 


Oo-'t\Tn-o--rr>a.-T»oV<    \.\Jt\T\o-vwo.-no  tj- -  -  ^"^ 


Oo-tlt-noia     fUttt»noBi.":^i'Qo\icg  cind  Dmieti^  Haltlt^non 


Otvvno 


>N 


)... 


TxLke  near  Jtinctlon  of  S  and  Middle  Eel 
Elvers      (Barrett) 


f 

Oc^lt'  (U*wl't  Barrett)...  Old  YxCke   village  in  Rcand  Valley  2 

railes  from  Agency  (Barrettl 


Oo-roo-loo-e-me   fUwuluiiae  Barrett)...  northern  Pomo  mvae   for  Yu^ 

Tillage  in  Gravelly  Valley  on  S  Bel  River 
SW  of  Hullville  (Barrett) 


0  o-y  o  0- hah- no- raa 


(Uyahandina  Barrett)...   Old  village  on  B  "benlr 
?ictft>t  Creek  1  l/Z  miles  B  of  Middletown 
(Barrett)      Probably  not  XvJke  "but  Olayome. 


~  <lMy^\, 


OesokoWl...   8  Pofflo  none  for  Miyatona  village  Shenela  about  a  mile 

S  of  Alexander  Valley  on  Prasolan  3iver     (Barrett) 


Mlyalona 


»i  - 


Pdatoya...  Villaga  near  3oonville  in  Anderson  Valley 

Porno  (Barrett) 


May  be 


Petlnoma. ..  Village  1  mile  WIW  of  Klddletovm  (Jf  of  cemetery) 

Barrett.  May  be  01ayoin6.-<^*fvva. 


Pipoholaut.  •  •  Vappo  village  on  E  bank  Enesian  RlTer  £  of  Geyserrilla 

(Barrett) 


•v\. 


Pomaha»'no».  •  •  Yuka  Tillage  E  of  Eel  Rlrer   (Barrett  after 

Xroeber) 


Pomo...  Y\ike  village  in  HS  partflRoima  Valley     (Barrett) 


Pttfee'imil . . .    Old  Huolincn  village  on  upper  Toinki  Greek  6  miles 

fr on  iimotion  with  S  3el  River     (Barrett) 


Hedwooda...  Huohnoa  of  Redwood  Valley^ at  bead  Russian  River 


Rinoon     ('Wappo')    ♦•.  About  Geysearvllle,   Alexander  Valley    CPowers) 

?>a^\>^o-me&  C^o^VO-mv.,  SoLtV'^o-rnis) Sjl«.  Soto 'Yo-ry\«. 

Se-esh-e-ne   (Seooene  Barrett)...  Old  Ynke  village  l/4  mile  SE 

of  WeetCPort  (Barrett) 


^^e-rrvai-/aH 


f'-(Oiicela  of  Barrett)...  Village  on  IJE  bank  Russian 

River  1  mile  H  of  present  Alexander  Valley 
village;  called  Ossol'owi  by  S  Pono  (Barrett) 


Shipi-mahnl-noin 


(Cipi-ma»l-non  of  Barrett)...  Yuke  name  for  their 

people  in  Williaias  Valley  NB  of  Round  Valley  C3'=^^^^>' 


MlyalciBa 
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Shlponool^ .  •  Haobnoa  Tlllagv  on  Eal  Hirer  at 

— (Ci'pomul  of  Barrett) 


jtmotlonwutlet  Creek 


Slranaya,  QhiiaelaB,   Chomaya, 
Cbu-ioai-a,  Toimala 


] 


Pomo  name  ('Eneiqy)  for  Tuke  of 
OraTelly  and  Eden  Yalleye 
(Barrett) 


Son...  Old  Ynke  Tillage  on  W  shore  of  small  tale  pond  near  W 

border  of  Round  Yallej  (Barrett) 


Son-kalibli.  (Son-kao  of  Barrett) . .  •  Old  Take  Tillage  In  HE  arm  of 

Round  Valley  (Barrett) 


Sonlal-nom. . .  Yoke  Tillage  at  or  near  Poonkln^  (Barrett) 


Sookah-nom  (Sakfi-nom,Sviko.^oim) . . .  Take  Tillage  on  U  bank  middle 

A\DTTCY«-m'^     ^   Bel  RlTer  near  ooal  mine,  S  of  JoTolo ^^«^^^^J ♦ 

Sokooltata-nom. . .  Take  Tillage  near  Baok  Hoantaln  and  Hall  Creek 

(Barrett) 


Tadam. . .  Horthern  Pomo  name  for  Hali»^  too-po-kl  Tillage  (Barrett) 


Tah-too  (Ta-ta,  Taoo) • . . 


Pomo  name  for  Redwood  Valley  Hooohntim 


Ta^nom      CSee    ^o^d  ^^  wtvAVAU*  9^  -to^XU-«**^.   (i*v«x-vv*.V\  ^  Su><e  em  E.  ijudu.  Ele\ 

Tohel-hel-le  (Toelhelle  Barrett)...  Village  in  Alexander  Valley 


MlyaloBa 
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Tohlm-l-ah     (Tolnala  Barrett) 


Telcenantsonona. .  •  Old  village  V  of  Geysers  on  Sulphur  Creek 

(Barrett) 


Telda ...  I  P<»BO  name  for  Haohnom  Tillage  at  head  Potter  Talley 
_  (Barrett) 


J-m  _  -. 


Tselnenaa...  Old  Tillage  1  mile  S  of  Oalistoga  at  head  lapa 

Yallay  (Barrett) 


Tseaanona...  Old  Tillage  on  S  side  Hapa  Talley  2  miles  BS  of 

town  of  3t.  Helena  (Barrett) 


Tshahe     (Toahe-lil-noa) 


r? 


oiJ^UJLJtJL  AZ    <JWh.  Xou^  -    StKA 


Ulce,  TJva, 

Ulci.  TTUcie.  Ukie 


See  Take 


Oo-\f^owt!:,-n.-kfel-Vft.. 

Uk-hoat-nom,  Uk-hot-nom. . .  Yoke  name  for  Coast  Tnke  (Powers) 


-,/     ^ 


Uk-vu>n-novwVJ.  .  ^jLg.  do  1  /(tnw-r)(7wv. 


Ukunmonoone  e  e  HuohnoiB  Tillage  at  head  of  Potter  Talley     (Barrett) 

Wappo   ••«   Spanish  name  for  Miyakma  of  Alexander  and  Knights  Valleys. 
(Wcxpo.NMottbsA^cvos)       *o  Geyserse      Called  Ashoohimi  by  Pomoj  cO^o  <L.xiUck  ^ 

SdteoTne\\oS   <x/wd  SdXoy  oirnei. 

We-lik-ko,  Wil'ikc,  Wil-li-ko,  Gnlllica,^. .  Hookooeko  nune  for 

(Mlyakma  or  Pomo^  Tillage  on  Hood's  ranoh  at  head 
of  3onoma  Valley.  Barrett  oall8  it  Wappo  and  giTes 
also  a  Pomo  Tillage  Wl-lok  3  miles  BB  of  Santa  Rosa 


Uij^koA 
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Wilikos     (Hoilao,   Gulllioas)..  Hookooeko  name  of  *Wappo*  ylllaga  at 

V\j  A-ooWoTvv-'^o^   _  ^NCt■okonv^■nc»y^^      head  of  SoxioiBa  Creak 

( Wlttilcofli,  Wit-fk]co»»nom«  .Tuke  name  for  Ynke  Tillage  in  upper  (South) 
l^  end  Eden  Valley     (Barrett)  ^(.aSuct  tta.c;u.WA. 

Za'dano .  •  •  See  Hah-  dah-no 


Tek*. 


Old  Haohnom  Tillage  on  S  Sel  RlTer  below  Longs  wagon  bridge 

7  Biles  below  Moutb  Teaki  Oreek  and  10  miles  ab0T« 
Jtmotion  of  Outlet  Creek  Called  bgr  I  Pmm 
sinrazal  (Barrett) 


Tek-maJ^l-BOB.  •  •  Xuke  name  for  their  people  about  TraTolers  Home 

on  S  Bel  RlTor     (Barrett) 


Yoo-koo-was-kahl     (Tok&waskal  Barrett) . . .  Old  Tuke  Tillage  in 

Williams  Yslley 


^oVvt 


Yuka,  Tuoa,  Tonkas,  Uka, 
Uke,  Uoa,  Ukls,  Boka, 
TUQues.  Tnkeh.  Tnkl.  Tukle 


'8  00  Yuke  {(Yuklan  Buohnom  »  See  ^oocV,'.yx.> 


(Yuke..« 'Wintoon  z&ame  (name  in  general  use)  for  tribe  in  Homo 

Cult  or:  Hound  Yalley) 

< \ ^ , 

Ytvk  la-n  family  .  -  .   ^fcsJi  vva/w^(^^<T>.A<lt,/*'?'  J 


yTUii^uj 


^atuU  (Xiui         ]/l^ylbL^'C^ 
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MOHAVE    BJ^NDS  AND  VILLAGES 


Aiat . . . Chomowa ve  ntuno  for  Mohava.     See  I»at. 


Airiakhaba  (Ah-mok-avos,  Amacava, 

^  Afflo  =-aLL»w70 ,  ^  AmoXav/i , 
Mohave • 


irrvo. 


Cnupa.^ 


A>rtaL*i;a.<^'/a, 


Aciachava,^  Amaldiau,   ^jnoclmve,  ^^•-<)j'*^ V*^' 
Anucnab^  .  ..See  Hamak-have  « 


C'l^Vs^ 


Eaiiiak<»have  (Hamookhave,  Hamokavi,  Hsrnook^habi ,  Hamukh*habi, 

Ku*muk-a-ha-va>  Hiamuka-hava,  Huraraockahavi,  Ramahava- 
jpim^  Afijacava,  Amachavo,  Amaguaguas,   Amaknaba,  AmoXawi., 
Amuchaba,  Amajabas,   Arnajavas,   A-moc-ha-vo,  AmojaT08,/\TnrtuV.\»o.\)e 
f-j's-kah-tum,   I-ah-pah,  Ja/najabs,  WalTmuk-a-hahWe^ 
Waniakava,  Waiiaqav*,  Xama'qav^,  Yamajab) . .  .Proper  name 
of  iiiohava;    their  name  for  thomsalves. 


I«al:i-];ah...Cahuilla  nana  sometimes  applied  to  Mohave  tribe .- ^i^<'»'w^ 
I-at  (Aiat) . .  .Caiemeweve  name  for  Mohave.''  (Kroebsr) . 


Jama jabfi.  ..Same  as  l^ohavt3. 

Mah-hah-08  (Ma-ha-o s) . .  .Yuman  tribe  on  W  side  river  7  days  abo?© 

mouth  of  Crila     (.7hipplo)  .»  Uohavee. 


Masipa  (•Goyoto*)  ...A  gens  of  the  l-ohavo     (Bourke,   lbb9) 


/ 


Mohave 


llOHAVE 
ijave,  Uakhava,  Ukhave,  Mcul-ha'-vo,  llacjave,  lla-b 

WocV»«xW%,MoV\ava5,MoV\CLV«re 

Mah-hah-08,  Maiaboa,  Mojaurs,  Mohavi,  Moliave, 
XamaquaTl,  Wamaqavt,  Yamagaa,  Yamajafe,  Jama  jab, 
Tamajabs,  TamaBabe) . .  .Same  as  itaiakhaba,^Hamak-na¥e, 
which  see.  Tribe  on  both  sides  Colorado  River  be- 
tire  en  Black  Canyon  and  Needles. 


tfolxATos .  •  •  See  Mohave  • 

San  Pedro  (San  Pedro  da  los  Jamajabi^ . .  .Mohave  village  an  W  side 

Colorado  River  about  8  miles  above  Keedles    (Garods; 
Handbook). 


Santa  Isabel... Name  applied  by  Garcea  in  1776  to  group  of  Mohave 

villages  on  f  side  Colorado  River  near  present  Needles 


Tama  jab  (Tamasabs)  •  • .«  Jama  jabs  *  Ifohave. 


Wah-miak-a-hah-ve . . .  See  lamak-have  >  Mohave 


f amaiqav . •  .Wallapi  name  for  Mohave. 


Xamaqav*. .  .Yuma  name  for  Mohave  (Harrington) 


n 
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MOHINEAN  tSERMNO]     TBIBES,  BAIIDS.  h  VILLAGES 


Ah-te-af-e-am.   .  (\^>^^^^  >c>«-rwa-v*^ 


/K-ke-ke-tam.   .   Serrano  of  Tejon.     See  Ke-tan-a-moo-kum.— ^!^^aa/^ 


/muscopiabit.   •  See  Muscopiabit 


Ai^ayaba  or  Jfeallaga  (San  Joaquin  y  Sta  Ana  de  ir^^ayaba  [or  Jgallaga]). 

.   ♦   .Rancheria  on  Mohtive  Pesert  about    69  leaguee 
{2.0b  miles)  easterly  by  route  traveled  from  San  Gabriel 
Mission.     Probably  a  Piute  village 


AtapliliUsh  .    .    .Band  or  subtribe  of  Ketanaraook  on  upper  Santa 

Clara  River  (Kroeber  1916)* 


Atdi^aibit   (Atongai,  Abongabi,  Ator^ayavit,  Ator^uibib,  Alor^aibit) 

.   .    .  Rancheria  apparently  on  Mohave  Desert  10  leagues 
from  Guapiabit  and  40  leagues  from  San  Gabriel  Mission. 
Nuez  1819   (Bancroft). 


Atsambeat.    .   .Rancheria  on  Mohave  Desert  betvteen  Angayaba  h 

Guanachiqiui ,  70-80  leu:i;ues  E. 


^ 


MOHINEAM 


Banumints  (or  Panumite,  Panumints).  .  .Chemeweve  name  for  Serrano 

from  Tejon  region  to  lower  Mohave  River  (Kroeber).. 


Beneme  (Beneraea,  Beriemea,  Benyeme,  Benyreme,  Vanyume).  .  Mohave  name 

for  I'^Iohave  Tdver   Serrano  (Oarces,  Font,  Cortez,  Kroeber). 
Eastern  boundary  at  Wells  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  W  of 
Providence  Mts.  (G;iroe8,Banoroft)  ♦Se«.  MoVvVneoLrrv. 


Bitanta  (or  Pitanta).  .  Chemeweve  name  for  tribe  on  Mohave  River. 

in  Deeert  (Kroeber). 


Cacahmeat?   (San  Hilario  de  Cacanmeat?) 
Cancanmeat?  (San  Hilario  df  Cancannieat?) 

Mohave  Deeert  about  &0  lea^^ues 

Gabriel  (Nuez)— Bancroft. 


. Rancher ia  apparently  on 
(150  miles)  from  San 


Co-cdm-cah-ra  (Co-con-cah-ra,  Cocomc«hra,  Con-con-eah-ra,  Cuooomphere. 

Cucompners*  Kokomoar).  .  ?  Serrano. 


Co?/-ai^-a-chem.  .  .See  Kow-ang-a-chem. 


Genisueh  (Genicuiches ,  Genigneihs,  Geniaueches,  Geniguiehs).  .  .See 

Jenigueoh,  Hanyuveche. 


Gitahemuk  (Gidanerauk,  Gitanerapk.Gikidanum,  Gitanemum).  .  .See 

Ke-tan-a-raoo-kum,  Ke-tan-a-mwits. 


MOHINEJM 


Guapiabit  (Ouaflalupe  de  Guapiabit).  .  •  Pancheria  about  30  leafjiues 

easterly  from  Saxi  Gabriel  [perhaps  in  Cajon  Pass],  Nuez 
1S19  (Bfmcroft). 


HaBJ^me-nkt*  •  Hil^kname  for  K^^trin*IUiBirati-kum 


Hanakwiohe .  .  .A  Yuraan  name  for  Serrano  (Kroeber). 


Hanyuveche.  .  .Mohave  name  for  Serrano  proper  (of  San  Bernardino 

Mt8»-  Jenisueche  of  Garoeo.—  Kroeber). 


Homhoabit.  .  .Old  village,  probably  Serrano,  a^  Horr.oa,  near  San 

Bernardino .  (Calalleria ;  Kroeber) . 


Irap  (Jurupa).  .  .Same  as  Serrano  (Pied).  Jurupa  \ms  village  in 

San  Bernadino  County  at  or  near  place  of  sanie  name,  on 
western  outskirts  of  f?iversid©. 


Jeni^ueohe  (Jenequiohes,  Jeneguechi,  Jenegueohes,  Jeni^ueioh.Jenigueih, 

Jenig-ueohe,  Jane<iueile,  Jeneiuich,  Jeni^oich,  Jenigurioh, 
Juniguis,  Geni^ueohe,  Genigueh,  Hanyuveche,  Teni^iueches, 
Tenioueohes) .  .  .Garces  and  Cortez  name  for  San  Bernardino 
Serrano.  See  Hanakwiohe,  Hanyuveche  (Kroeber). 


V 
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Ranoheria 


San  Bernardino.  —  Sanchez  1821.  XUy  be  same  as  Jujubit. 


Jujubit  (Juyubit,  Jububal?).  .  .One  of  3  bribes  fomerly  at  San 

Gabriel  Mission  (de  Mofraa).  Stock  uncertain,  but  sup» 
posed  to  be  Serrano  because  of  the  endir^.  ^i^. 


Jurupa  (Jurumpa,  Jorupot) .  .  .Serrano  village  on  Jurupa  ^i^ant  near 

Riverside.  Name  Jurupa,  previouily  used  for  a  roncho, 
applied  to  the  Indians  or  their  village  in  1856  by 
Busohmann. 


Ke-tan-a-mo6~kum  (Ke- tah-nS.-inwah-k£un ,  Ke-tah-nah-rawits,  Gitanemuk).  • 

Tejon  Serrano's  name  for  themselves.  Commonly  nicknamed 
Harn-me-nat%"r- 


Ki-ve-at-am  (Kaiviat-am).  .  .Name  perhaps  used  by  Serrano  for  theni- 

aelves  (Kroeber). 


Ko-ko-em-kan'  (Ko-ko *m-kain',  Kokomcar) .  .  .Serrano  o^  Sc>^fti-^M^Ado>^oVv^t.. 


V 


Kokomcar.  .  .Serrajio 


Kow-an-ga.  .  •Serrano  tribe  said  to  have  lived  about  Cahuenga  and 

Tehur^a,  near  Stui  Fernando  Valley.  —  Ch^^ 


MOHINEJW 


Ko^-ang-a-chera  (Cow-ang-a-ohem,  ?Cah-wen-gah) .   .   .Serrano  name  for 

themselvea   (Barrov/s). 


Kubahaivima  (Kuvahaiv iina) .   .  Mohave  name  for  Tejon  Serrano  (Kroeber) 

(=Ketanamookum  sGitanemuk)* 


Kuvakhyo.   .   .Mohave  name  for  Tehachapi  Serrano  (Kroeber) tKah-wi8-sa=: 


Maf-e-am  (Klarayam,  MariiTginta,  Marir^ayam).   .   .The  Luiseno  of  San 


Marayain,  and  their  iaiTguage 


Maranff:akh 


C4iAV>.^ 


/  • 


Mar-ir^-am.  .  .Mahl-ke  name  for  Serrano  on  E  8l  NE  side  Mission  Cfeek.-i 


Maringints»  .  .Chemeweve  nsme  for  Serrano  proper  (Kroeber) 


Mayaintalap.  .Yokut  name  for  Tejon  K^-tan-a-mo6-kum  (Kroeber). 


Mo-ha-ah-ne-um*  .  San  Bernardino  Serrano  (rxaire  for  themselves)*—  ev^w^ 


?4o-hin-e-am  (Mohineyam,  Uohinyam).  .  Mohave  River  Serrano  (Kroeber). 


MOHINEilM 


Mor-ron-go  O^LroiTga,  MaroiTgo,  Moropgo,  Owongo).  •  Serrano  name  for 

village  on  Mission  Creek  (Kroeber) .  Cahuilla  and  Mohl-ke 
name  for  Serrano  tribe  in  Morongo  VeJley.— c^^^-- Sjone  as 


Muhuvit.  .  .Villfi^e  "behind  the  hills  of  San  Fernando"  (Ried, 

Kroeber).  Probably  Serrano. 


Muscupiabit  (jiJoecopiabit,  Wuscupiabe,  Anuscopiabit) .  .  Old  village 

(probably  Serrano)  at  Muscupiabe,  near  San  Bernardino* 
(Caballaria;  Kroeber). 


Nawiyat.  .  Chemeweve  name  for  Serrano  of  Tejon  (Kroeber).  Ketanamookuro 


Pah-6-ve-am.  .  .Mahl-ke  name  for  tribe  on  S  eAak   of  Mohave  Desert 

aloA;^  K  base  of  S-an  Bernardino  Mts.  between  /.rrastre 


Creek  and  Corral  Pock.— c^^^--- 


[may  be  Piute  tribe?] 


Pitanta.  .  .(Pitant).  .  Chemeweve  name  for  Mohave  Desert  Serrano 

(=Mohineyain,  Kroeber) . 


MOHINEM 


San  Benito.  .  .Former  Serrano  Tillage  near  source  of  Mohave  River 

"3  lea^^ues  NE  over  the  mte.  frorr  San  Bernardino 
Valley. 


San  Sebaetisn  (San  Sebastian  Peregrino,  San  Sevastian) .  .  Former 

villats©  mentioned  by  Font  and  by  Garoes. 


Santa  Manuel.  .  .Spanish  name  for  Serrano  village  10  miles  from 

San  Bernardino. 


Serrano  CSerano,  Serranos,  Serranno,  Serrano,  Serrannao.  Surranos) 

.  .Large  tribe  in  San  Bernardino  Mts.  and  adjacent 
region.  See  Mohineam.         ' 


Sisii^uina  (Kancheria  del  Diablo).  .  Rancheria  on  desert  some  50  leagues 

(165  Miles)  easterly  from  San  Gabriel  Mission.  Nuez  1819 


(B 


ancro 


ft). 


Taktam  (Takhtam).  .  Name  used  by  Loev  and  Gatoohet  for  San  Bernardino 


Man 


Tsfliankawyam  ("Noi-themers*).   .  Warner  Valley  -%ua  Caliente  name  for 

Serrano  (Boas;  Kroeber).     (Written  Taniilnqainyam  by  Boas). 


MOHINEJM 


e 


Tecuiohe.   .   .Jc^uioh  of  Son  Goi^onio  Pass* 


Ter-kah.  .  Mahl-ke  name  for  tribe  in  Little  Morongo  Valley. 


Toi-be-pet  (Toibi-pet,  Toybipet).  .  .Villose  at  San  Jose,  near  San 

Bernardino  (Ried).  Probably  Serrano. 


Tolocabi  (Tolocabit).  .  Old  Serrano  xlac«  (villas®?)  at  San  Timotea 

(Redlandfl).  Caballeriai  Kroeber. 


Topil?abit.  .  Ranoheria  on  desert  8  leagues  from  Atongaibet  &  18 

leagues  (£4  miles)  from  Guapiabit.— Nuez  1B19  ^Bancroft). 


Twenty-nine  Palms.  .  Village  on  S  border  Mohave  Desert  at  N  base 

San  Bernardino  Mts* 


Vaxyurao.    .   .  Mohave  name  for  Serrano  of  lower  Mohave  River  (Kroeber). 

=  Benene  of  Garces  =  ?v!ohineyam. 


Waohbit.   .   .Forwer  Serrano  vill.v.e  where  San  Bernardino  now  is.  May 

be  same  as  Wah-aii-fiham« 


Wah-ah-cham.  .  .Tribe^of  Yukipiam.  Reaohin^  mouth  of  Santa  Ana  Canyon 

and  up  into  mountains*— 


_^^^iik^i^^^Bj 


MCHINEAM 


Witanghatal*  .  .TubotelolDela  name  for  Ketaiiamookum  (Kroeber) 


Yu-kf -pi-am  (Yukaipa.  Yuoaipa,  Yukaipat).  .  Tribe  aloi^  S  baoe  San 


and 


Bernardino  Mte.  from  the  Arrow  8  in 
easterly.*"*  c*i^*^  Tillage  (Kooe-tam  or  .Serrano)  £ 
Hedlands.  Called  Yukaipat  by  the  Serrano  (Caballe 
Kroeber).  Appears  to  be  same  as  Ko( 


Cahuilla.*- 


"V. 


'MtUMe.Mik 


Vi'ILuf 


t^ 
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UA-IE-NOK  VILLAQSa 


{(hi  Mad  River  from  North  Pork  op  21  oil»t  in 
air  lilts,  to  ranch  of  John  Ahlgron) 


i»H&eh. .  .On  Mad  RiTer 


-   cl4fcw^ 


Til«chwa*hii-ut. .  .On  Mad  Riyer .  e^^ 


Taa-te»ti8-tiB...0n  Mad  Riyor  about  10  milea  above  Koebel 


.    ^CiUv-«_ 


r 

T8eng«nah-neng«ah«ten .  • .  (  •  rookt  across  riysr)  Uppemost  ooa 

of  tribe  and  big  village  ^  . 


TU/^n 


OV     SliiUTKJl^fl^         Zu/hu         ^^     [/i^MjUjfio 


/ 
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SOMII  OR  SHA>: 


TRIBES  AHD  VILLAGBS. 


Am-^ah-te 


«/ 


Barrett) • . •  Ylllage  on  3  bank 


3  1/2  Biles  W  of  Stonyford  (Barrett) 


Bak-koiB-tah-ta     (Bak-lom^ta-te.  Bakmtatl 


on  sita  now  oooupled  k^  flour  nlll  on  Stony  Creak 
Jtuit  W  of  Stony  Ford.     Oallad  Toroda  *  ^al)»l>a  lay 

tha  Patwln .  -  C#Hv. 


Baa-aabf-a-ohil  tah-ta     (Bea-sa-a-ohll) ••.   Praaant  Stony  Ford 

Ranoheria  on  Stony  Creak  S  l/S  mllas  W  of  Stony 


Ford.     Also  called  Bo^da-ta.-  c¥^ 


^^^ 


0-da-ta...  Praaant  Stonyford  ranoharla.  Same  aa  Baa-aah-a-ehll '(t^xv^ 

(BajrV-e.i1 

Chok-hlaba  (Tooklaba  Barrett)  ...  Patwin  name  for  Kakoakal  on  Big 

Stony  Craak  S  1/2  miles  I  of  Stonyford  (Barrett) 


Boo^hool-taa^te^wBh  (Ifahultamtiwa) . . .  Old  rillaga  on  9  bank  Big 

Stony  Creek  Immediately  If  of  Stonyford  (Barrett)  • 
Called  ltemln**hlab-be  by  the  Patirf-n. 


Iwll-han-nom. .  •  Ynke  name  for  Stony  Ford  trlbe^  (Barrett) 


(Kakoakal  Barrett)...  Village  on  Big  Stony  Cree 
£  1/2  mllea  H  of  Stonyford  (on  Blokford  Ranoh. 
Called  Clidklabby  by  the  Patwin)  Barrett 


Hoaln  or  Slia<-moB 


Kah-tak-ta  (KateLkta  Barrett) . . .  Old  ylllaeo  on  Big  Stony  Creek 

1  1/e  miles  I  of  Stonyford  (Barrett) 


Ml-hll-taiB-to-wah  (Mihlltantiwe  Barrett) . . .  Old  Tillage  near 

foothills  E  of  Big  Stony  Creek  3/4  mile  BE  of 
Stonyford  (Barrett) 


(JTomenkla,  No-inin-*hlab-'be,  Ho-mia-klali-by;  HoklziLabe 

Barrett )  •  •  •  Patwln  name  for  old  Tillage  on  H  "bank 
Big  Stony  Creek  JTist  IT  of  Stonyford.  Called 
J)oo-hool-tam-te-wah  by  their  own  tribe 


Ho-pno-ka-we  (ISfoimokewl  Barrett) . . .  Patwln  naae  for  present 

Stony  Creek  ranoherla.  Called  by  theraselTea 
Bes-ee-e-ohll.-  o*-^ 


0-de-lah-ka  (Odilaka  Barrett)...  Old  Tillage  on  S  bank  (Big?) 

Stony  Creek  2  miles  W?  of  Stony  Pord  (Barrett) 


Pah^katoh-ah-hoo-yah  ( Pakatdah^a  Barrett)  • . .  Old  camp  site 

half  way  up  SE  slope  of  St.  John  Mt.  (Barrett) 


^1 


Sha-oen. • .  Their  name  for  themselTes 


Tah-tah-shah  (Ta'taoa  Barrett) .. .  Old  village  on  Stony  Creek  S 

miles  V  of  Stonyford  (Barrett) 


l^^gaagB^aaBmUgB^y^^BHf^U 


Vomln  or  Sha-men 


Z 


Too-roo-roo-rl-l>e-da  (Tttruniarall»lda  Barrett) . . .  Old  Tillage  on 

Middle  fork  Big  Stony  Creek  1  mile  from  Jnnctlon 
with  3  Fork  (Barrett) 


To-ro-de-'MLab-te  (TorodlLabe)  ♦..  Patwln  name  for  Batamtalita 

ranoherla  on  S  side  Stony  Greek  at  site  of  grlet 
Bill  just  W  of  Stony  Pord  (Barrett) 


Tshee^te^do  (Soee'tldo  Barrett)...  Old  village  3  l/£  nllee  I  of 

Stonyford  and  1  mile  W  of  Big  Stony  Creek  (Barrett) 


Wah^lm-Boon  (Walmun  Barrett)  • . .  Old  camp  site  near  snnmlt  of 

St.  John  Mt.   (Barrett) 


yhjL     0  £  C^jnjt^fil^        Ci/tul   ^U(^t>      i/iZl^-^ 
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THX  OLAMESTKO 


THEIH  VILLAGES. 


Ah-kum-tut-tah. . .  Kaaamara  name  for  Bodeea  Olanentko  ^ 


,  ^  C  «Cwv 


Ah-wali-ohe...   Old  ▼Ulage  at  mouth  of  Talley  Pord  Creek.- 


."^  C-tljU/v. 


Bo'-dft-ga'n-u  (Wah-da-es'^iirti) ...  Spanish  naae  fo^  Indiana  at 


e>od 


Bodega,  -ci^fc.^w^ 


V  **n 


Hahpahmoo  (Bapaiia  Barrett)...  Camp  on  ooast  8  miles  S  of  Dunoan 

Point 


He-lah-pat-tl...  Old  village  on  UB  shore  Bodega  Bay  Just  S  of 

Jlnanoy's  store  f Barrett) 


He-me-tah-eah-lah  (HlmetaJgala  Barrett)..,  Old  village 


on  mesa 


at  SB  end  Bodega  Bay  (Barrett) 


Ho-tahikah-lah. . .  Old  village  on  IE   shore  Bodega  Bay,  nearly  due 

If  of  entrance  to  3ay  .  (Barrett) 


Ken-ne-ko-no . . .  Old  village  at  Bodega  Comers  (Barrett) 


Koo-ya-y e . . .  Olay oae  name  for  Olamentko  ~  c^u^ 


Lak-ken-hoo-yah. . .  Old  village  on  W  shore  of  H  end  of  Bodega 

Bay  (Barrett) 


Olanentko 


Lok-lo...  Hookooeko  name  for  Bodega  trl'be.~cn~^ 
^  r   Olamentke  ^j^L^entk^)  • . .  Bodega  Ba7  tribe  {H<>^troTr^\Xoyso^') 


1 


0-ya-moo-koo  f  OyeBolcu  Barrett) . . .  Village  on  Band  bar  at  moutb 

of  SalBon  Creek.  Barrett  oalle  It  Pomo 

Pool-yah-la-koB. . .  OJd  Tillage  at  mouth  of  Salmon  Oreek  -Cha^ 

Soo-woo-te-ne  (Suwutene  Barrett)...  Old  Tillage  on  Oapt.  Smith's 

Adobe  Ranoh  1  mile  H  of  Bodega  Comers  (Barrett) 


Tah-oo-wahk-poollok  (TanwakpSlok  Barrett) ...  Old  Tillage  on  small 

pond  3/4  mile  U  of  U  shore  Bodega  Bay  (Barrett) 


Te-wnt-hoo-yah. . .  Old  Tillage  site  on  Bodega  Head.-cM^v^ 


To-kah-oo  (To-kau  Barrett)...  Old  Tillage  on  W  shore  Bodega  Bay 

"almost  due  E  of  Bodega  Head"  (Barrett). 


(  .-  -'  «■ 


wah-da-ga-iiu.. .  See  Bodeganu 


Wel-la-no-nan-nook. . .  Ml-yahk-mah  name  for  Indians  of  Pveestone- 

Bodega  region  (In  other  words  for  oil  Mewan 
people  west  of  themselves),- CV/^. 


■•:;Vh-vi 


OifLonx-a^^      Jtu/vu   ,   pitiuh    0H4J  i/i/^^^ 


f 


^r 


> 


^ 
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OLHONE/N  TRIBES »  B>MDS,  /ND  VILLAGES 

[Names  marked  ^  are  positive  Olhonean;  others  are  presumably 

OlhoneanJ 

^Abmootao.  .Tlancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Absayme»  Absayruo  ^Ansaimes 


[Acalanes  =  Saclan  »Mewan  not  Olhonean] 


\y 


fX-ches'-tah  (Aohasta,  Achastas,  Achastli,  Achastl ian[  a] ,  Achastliens, 

Achastlier,  Aohastlies,  Achiesta»  Achista,  Ah-ohes-ta-kwas, 
HuiRirren,  Huinyirren.  Wen-yah- ren) . .  .Tribe  St  rancheria 
formerly  at  Monterey.  Lar^uage  essentially  the  same  as 
Kah-koon.  —  (^w^^^ 


7^* Achilia,  (Achilla^  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Santa  Cruz  Mission  in 

1B19  (Taylor  1061). 


Acnagis.  .  Ranoheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1061). 


Aoyum..  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Aestaca.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Santa  Cruz  Mission  in  1019  (Taylor). 


^fAgtism.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Santa  Cruz  Mission  in  lgl9iTaylor 

1060} 


^uasajucbium,  A^uasto  ^ Ah-wash-tes. 


OLHONEAN 


#ih-wa8h-te8  (Ahwashtees,  Ahwaete,  Ahwastes,  iguaea j uchium ,  %ua8to» 

ApuastOi  Ashwashtes,  Habasto).  •  One  of  the  5  Costanoan 
tribes  mentioned  in  Schoolcraft  ae  gathered  at  San 

F^anciaco  Mission. 

^    /-k*ras-was.  .  Hoomontwaah  name  for  Hof-de-on  tribe  fonsorly  at  Santa 

Cruz.— 

#ilohoneB  Olhones. 


#Alcoz.  .  Rancheria  formerly  in  Pajaro  Valley  (Taylor  irJ60) . 


Aleta»  Aleytac.  .  Ranoheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


#Al-teih-mo8  (AltahmoCs],  Altajumi.  Altajumo,  Altatmos)*  •  One  of  the 

5  Costarioan  tribes  on  San  Francisco  Bay  (Schoolcraftrji 
Ludewig,  Gatschet). 


Altanui.  .  Pancheria  tributary  to  Jlission  Dolores  (Taylor,  1861). 


Aluenohi.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 
Amutaja.  .  Ranoheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Toylor  1861). 


Anamae.  (Anamon) .  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861] 


Anchin  •  ♦  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


^Animpayamo.  .  Katleodarucas  rancheria  on  Pajaro  River,  or  between  it 

and  Salinas  River,  1774-1782.  (Taylor  ir:60). 


OLHONEM 


AnaaimoB  (Absayrrie,  Absayruo,  Ansaimae,  Ansaime,  Anaayames,  /nsaymaB, 

Ausainia,  Ausaymaa,  Aeisines).  ♦  .Tribo  or  band  in  valleys 
&  rnountaine  in  vicinity  of  San  Juan,  San  Benito  Co. 
(Tavlor  I860). 


^'Apil.  .  Banohoria  tributary  in  1819  to  Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  1060> 


#Apua8to  ^  Ah-wash-tea 


Ararnay.  •  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1B61). 


^/'Ashwashtes  =  Ah-wash-tos 


Aeisines  ^Ansaimes 


[AspaBniagan  -  Rnnesen.  referred  to  in  Handbook  as  Olhonean]. 


Assunta.  .IRancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


' .' 


Asystaroa  •  .IRancheria  tributary  bo  mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Bancroft  1884). 


Atarjie   (Oturbo»  Uturpe) .   .Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores 

(Taylor  1861). 


w> 


OLH0^r:AN 


/tenomao.   .Tribe  from  which  converts  were  drawn  for  rrission  a^ 


Sonoma  in  lfi23  (Bancroft  1685). 


\r(^ 


'Uhvlintao   (Aulintaca,  Aulintaofi) .  .  tranche r la  proper  to  Santa  Cruz 

Mission"  (Taylor  1860).  Aulintaca  = Indian  name  of  site 
of  Santa  Cruz  MiBsion  (Taylor). 


^'/usaima,  Ausaimas,  Aueaymae  =  Ansairnes 


Bolbone  (Bolbon,  Bolbones,  Bolbon^s.  Bolgon,  Bolgones,  Bolgerea, 

Bulbones,  Volvon,  Volvonee) .  »  Tribe  about  Mt.  Diablo. 


Cachanegtao  .  .Bancheria  tributary  to  Tlission  Dolores  (Taylor  1061). 


Cakanaruk  =  Kah-koon-ti-rook. 


^alendaruc,  Calendo  Rue  -  Kalindaruk 


^'Capanay  (Chapana)  •  .Katlendarucas  rancheria  on  Pajaro  Piver,  or 

between  it  h  SalinaB  Biver  1774-1782  (Taylor  I860). 


Caprup.  .  Riincherio.  tributai-y  to  Wiesion  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


:> 
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\ 


^halumu  (Chalurrai)  .     Pancheria  fomerly  1  mile  NW  of  Santa  Cruz 


Miseion,  Calif.  (Taylor  1860). 


-h 


V 


"<Jhanech . 


.  Bsucheria  fomerly  in  Santa  Cruz  Co-i   in  1819  tri^t^- 
tary  to  Miaeion  of  Santa  Cruz  (Taylor  1860).   , 


\ 


Chanistao.  .  .Rancheria  tribxitary  to  M:  seion  Dolores  (Taylor  l^!6l). 


Chapana  -  Capanay 


i      1 


•\ 


■•  V 


'\' 


\ 


V 


r 


\ 


!\^ 


X 


i\ 


l.\ 


tl 
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Carascan.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) ♦ 


fCarmelano,  CannelaSo.  ♦  Spanish  name  for  Indians  at  Ctxrmol  Mission . 


near  Monterey 


r. 


^anr^entaruka  .  .T^ancheriu  formerly  near  Mission  Camelo  (Taylor  1860 


C'^madero  ♦  •  Rfmoheria  apparently  near  Ansaime  anJ  tributary  to 

mission  San  Juan  Bautieta  in  1800  (Bancroft  1884). 


#Carquin,  Carquines,  Car^uinez  =.Karkin. 


i^'Caaa  Grande  (Saa  Juan  Nepomuceno).  .  Sp'inish  ntjne  given  to  rancheria 

1  league  N  of  Pt.  /fto  Nuevo  (Portola  Bcpd.  1769) 


Casopo.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


1 


[Chaolan,  Chaclanes  ^  Saclan  ^  Mewan  not  OlhoneanJ 


Cha(^,unte.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


*« 


[Chalone,  Chalonos,  probatly  Ennesen]  .  ."The  Chalon  s  had  elfins  E 

of  Solodad,  and  up  as  far  as  S^m  Benito  ranch,  k  also  in 
the  Canada  of  the  /.rroyo  of  San  Lorenzo  h   in  all  the  hills 
E  of  ^ho  [Soledad]  lUssion"  (Taylor  1860) . 


OLHONEAN 


ChaiJUgtao.    .    ♦  Bc^cheria  tributarj^  to  Mission  Dolores   (Ttiylor  1861). 


Chausita  .   .Tribe  formerly  represented    at  Mission  S^.Juan  Bautista 

(Hist.  Monterey  Co*,  16B1). 


Chayen.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  ^'.lission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


Chicutae  (Chicutae  le»taca).  .  Ranoheria  in  1819  tributary  to  Santa 

Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  1860)* 


Chiguau.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  l^^l)  . 


Chipisclin.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1661). 


Chipletao.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) • 


Chiputca.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 
__» 

Cho-chan-yos.  .  Name  used  by  Hoomontvrash  for  Indians  at  Si  N  of 

Santa  Clara.— <i^-^' — 

i'^Ohoromi.  .  Rancheria  formerly  near  Santa  Cruz  Missiwi  (Taylor  I860). 


Chuchictao.  .Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


•« 


Chupcan,  Chupcanes..  .  Village  at  E  end  Carjuines  Strait  visited  by 

Fray  Narciso  Duran  in  May  1817. 


Chunnutoe»  Churmutce.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  flis si on  Dolores 

(Taylor  i:6l). 


»  •  1  , » 
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Chvsoan.  .  Pancberia  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Chutchin*  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  'Hssion  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Chynau.  .  R/anoherla  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Clarefios.  .  Spanishllnfime  for  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  Mission 


^ 


Coast  Indians  :=■  Costauio 


Conop.  .  Pancberia  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


-'Coot.  .  Bancheria  tributary  in  1819  to  Santa  Cruz  ?i.!iBsion  (Taylor  1B60). 


Copcha.  .  Tribe  formerly  represented  at  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Kist.  Monterey  Co*  1881). 


COSTANOM  FAMILY  (  Costanos) .  .  Stock  ncjne  (Powell  1691). 


rCostario  (Const  Indians,  Costanos,  Costanoan,  Costanoes,  Costanos, 

Costanos,  Costos) • 


Cotejen.  .  %ncheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Cothsemejait.  .  Tribe  forrierly  represented  at  ^Usgiion  San  Juan 

Bautista  (Hist.  I.^onterey  Co.lPBl). 
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•fCuchian  'CucMllones) . . .  Kancheria  tributary  tp.  \Uesion  Dolores 

(Taylor  1861).  /croas  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco  in  1797 
(Bancroft) • 


Cucunurn..»Tribo  formerly  represented  at  Ifission  San  Joan  Bautista 

(Hist.  Monterey  Co. .1881). 


^ulul  =  Koo-lool. 


Cynlahuai.... Tribe  formerly  represented  at  San  Juan  Bautista  Mission 

(Hist.  Monterey  Co. ,1081) 


[Eaguea,  probably  Esaelen] 


'<«H 


[Echantao  (Ichenta,  San  Jose)  Esselen  or  Ennesen.  referred  to  in 

Handbook  as  Qlhoneanl 


Hchilat  = Eel en.  referred  to  in  Handbook  as  Olhonean] 


Harroyde.  .  Pancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Flunmuda.  .  Bancheria  tribut^xry  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


OLHOlffiM 


Ga/nohines.  .  .I^ancheria  tributary  to  T^isoion  Dolores  (Taylor  IB6I). 


Genau,  Genau.  .  .  "Rcmcheria  tributary  to  IJiseion  Dolores  (Taylor  1861}. 


Genche.  ♦  Tribo  formerly  represented  at  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Hist.  Monterey  Co.,186l), 


'fGsiE®o®i^fl6i^8  (Gerguensens ,  Gerauencens) .  •  Band  or  tribe  fonrierly 

between  Alviso  and  Almaden  mines  (Taylor  I860).  Sub- 
division  of  so-called  Thamien  ^rou*.  (Handbook). 


Giguay.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  (Bancroft) 


fGoatcharones  z:.  Ennesen .  referred  to  in  Handbook  as  OlhoneanJ. 


Guanlan.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Tb.ylor  1861). 


Guayusta.  •  Banchoria  formerly  at  Ft.  Pinos,  near  Monterey  (Taylor  I860) 


Guloismistac.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  J^ission  Dolores  (Tuy/lor  1851) 


Guylpunes.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  IO6I). 

[See  Hulpunes  m  Mewan] 


Habasbo[r-Ahwash-tes?]  .  .Rancboria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolorc-B 

(Taylor  1061). 


f 
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Halohi«.   .  Bancheria  tributcr^'  to  Mission  Dolorfto  (Taylor  166^. 

Hor-de-on  (Hardeon).   .Tribe  fonnerly  at  Santa  Crua«  Principal  villa^;e  at 

Indian  Potrero  near  i:)re8enb  x)owd  r  rail!  n€:ar  Sftnta  Ci*ux«*c^tt*-^ 

iHauzaumi   (HuzaWKaa "^ )  Hancheria  fonrerly  near  S^mta  Cru2  Mission 

(Taylor  ie.6C)« 

^Holtroohtao,  Hottroohtao*   .  Boncheria  fonnerly  2  mil©s  NW  of  Santa 

Cru2  fUseion  (Taylor  1860). 

#Hoo»mont-wa8h.   •  Tribe  in  San  Jimn  Valley,  San  Benito  Co.   (  Mutsun  of 

anthorc,  but  ?loot-8COi^  was  merely  the  name  of  a  villisGo)* 

Horodroc.   ♦  Tlancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) • 


CHuacharones  =  Enneser^^  referred  to  in  Hfindbook  as  Olhor^e 


an 


fHuaohi.  .  Former  Costanoan  villa^je  near  Santa  Crua  Mission  (Taylor  1660 )| 

m 

iHual'^uilme.  .  Huncheria  fonnerly  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  in  1819  tributary 

to  S.mtM  Cruz  llission  (Taylor  1^60). 

Huchonos  (Huobun»  Huchunes)*  •  Tribe  occupy in^^  nhore  of  San  Pablo  Bay 

in  1611  from  Pt,  San  Pablo  to  Pt.  Pinole  (Bancroft,  after 
^bella  MS,  IBU).  Tributary  to  TUssion  Dolores  (Taylor  1661). 

« 

[Huifl5en  (Guirren,  Gruymen,  Uhirr.en).    . -H- o-koo«e-ko!] 

Huinyirren,  HuiRirren   =  f?en-yah«ren. 

Hunctu.   •  P^imclieria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taj^or  ir^l)« 
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4'Huocom.  .  Hancberia  in  Sr.nta  Cruz  Co.;  in  iri9  tributary  to  Sc^.ta 

Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  1860). 


[Ichenta  (Ecbintac,  San  Jose,  probabljr  Ebbg, 


Iratae.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Misaiori  San  Juan  Bautista  (Taylor  I860; 


Ismuracaneo  •  .  One  of  4  tribea  of  the  Monterey  r^ion  mentioned  by 


Galiano,  1802. 


Itaes.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1661).  [Given 

as  Chumashan  in  Handbook] 


Jarquin  =  Karkin. 


Jasniga.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  lUssion  San  Juan  Bautista  (Taylor  1860} 


.1 


Jayaya.    .  Rancheria  the  other  side  of  Scinta  Rita  from  San  JuanBaubista 

mentionsd  by  Garcia  in  1812   (Bojicroft) 


'i<» 


Jeboaltae  (Teboaltao).  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan 

Bautista  (Taylor  1366). 
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\y 


Joquizara.  .  Rancheria  tributurj''  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861)* 
Jc84uiga.rd.  .  "Rancheria  tributai-y  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861)* 
Juchiurn  (Juohiyunes) .  .  Pancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Tavlor 

#Juichun.  .  Rancheria  &  language,  location  unknown.  De  la  Cuesta's 

MS  Vocab.  shows  it  to  be  Olhonean«-«  ^L^ia-^ 

Junatca*  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) • 

Juniamuc.  .  Rancheria  tribut^.^ry  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) ♦ 

Juris.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) •. 


v/ 


1-koon  (Kakonda,  Kakonta) .   .  Tribe  at  Sur  and  Cam\eli   inhabitants  of 

Kiih-koon-ti-rook  (Cakanariik) .     Lan^unge  essentially  same 
as  i.-ches-tah  and  close  to  Room-se-en.'— 


u- 


^ah-koon-ti-rook  (Cakanaruk,  Kakonkaruk,  Kakontaruk).   .  Village  of 

Kaii-koon  jjecile  at  Point  Sur«— 


^atlendarook  (Calendarac,  Calendo  Rue,  TCathlendciruo*  Kalindaruk)    .   • 

Extinct  villo^'^e  nei^r  mouth  Salinas  River.    (Ttiylor  I860). 


y 


#Kat-l en-da- roo-ka  (Katlendarucas,  Katlendarukas).   .  Band  inhabiting 

village  of  K"atlendarook.  Also,  used  by  Taylor  in  tribal 
sense  for  all  lower  Salinas  h.  lower  Pajaro  bfinds.  — ctu.^ 


Kapanai  =  Capaimy. 
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s/ 


in(Car:iuin,  Carviuines,  Carquinez.  Jariuin.^Karquinee,  Korekina, 
Karkin  Indiana,  Suisunu,  Tar-iuincs,  Tariuimenea).  • 
Tribe  S  of  Suisun  Bay  frorc  Strait  of  Cariuinez  easterly 
to  mouth  of  San  Joaciuin  (Kotzebue  1B30) .  Shown  by  De  la 
Cuosta's  MS  Vocab.  to  be  Olhonean*-*  c^wv^^. 


Kathl endaruc ,  Katlendanioas,  Katlendarukas  =  Kalindaruk 


Ko rek ins  «  Kark in . 


1  Ko-re-ak-kah  (Korekins,  Coreacas).  .  Tribe  S  of  Suisun  Bay,  probably 

same  as  Karkine. 


0Coo-lool  (Culul,  Kulul).  .  Katlondarucas  rancheria  on  Pajaro  River 

or  between  it  h  Salinas  Biver  in  1774-82  (Taylor  1360). 


L-tfnsim.  .  Hfincheria  tributary  to  ^!is8ion  Dolores  (Taylor  1C60). 


r^ibantone  ^ Memn  or  Pofno.  .^-l/a-roiles  M  of  Pot,aluma,  referred  to 

in  Handbook  as  Olhonna^] 


Lithenoa.  .  Hancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  (Taylor 

-^^  1860). 


Li'/ar^ebra  (Livnj^^elva,  Luidnee:lua) .   .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission 

Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 
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riocobo  .  .  Rancheria  f orderly  in  Santa  Cruz  Co^i  in  1819  tributary  to 

Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  I860). 


^Xuoayaata  (Lukaiasta)*  .  Katl endarukas  rancher ia  on  Pajaro  River  or 

betv/een  it  and  Salinae  River  (Taylor  1860) • 

%1J^»"-^)     dnjanta  Cruz  Co-i  in  1819 
^uchaBrci  (Mai  in  LuchaanD.  ^  Rancher ia It r i but ar^  to  Santa  Crua 

WiBsion  (Taylor  meO). 


Luidneg.  .  Rancheria  tributti^jto  Mission  Dolorse  (Taylor  1861) 


MaoBinum.  .  Ranoheria  tributary  to  Miesion  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) • 


#Aallin,  Mai  in  Luchaerr.  i  s  Luchasmi . 


Malml.  .  Rancheria  near  Santa  Cruz,  visited  by  Moraga  in  1816  (Bancroft) 


Malvaitao.  .  Rancberia  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Matalan  (jlatalanes,  Matalanes,  Catalans ,  Mitline,  Mitline).  .  Tribe  on 

San  Phinoisoo  Bay  (Huraboldt) 


Witaldejama.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  , 

'  (Taylor  1880). 

V 

l^onterey  Indians.   .  Costatioan  Indians  of  Monterey  Co.    (Handbook), 


14cx. 
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^oot-80on  (Matsun.  MaQpnes,  Moteoum,  Motsunee,  Moutsones,  ItSouteunes, 

:To2oneG,  !!utgeen.  Vu'.seer,  T'utoer.  llutsers,  Tiutsun,  ?.!uti5un«, 
Mutsunes,  T^utxuna,  T^utzunea,  NuUiesum) .  .  Tribe  iioliabiting 
San  Juaii  Valley.  Sail  Benito  Co.  .Calif .  near  Mission  San 
Juan  Bautista.    Nanie  of  uhe  place  or  village  was  Moot-soon; 
of  the  tribe  or  jeople  Hooniontv/ash*-*  cww^ 


Muinspe.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Tsylor  1861). 


^ustac»  Mu«3tak.  .  Kjxtlondarucas  rancheria  on  Pajaro  T^iver,  or  between 


it  and  Salinas  Biver  (Taylor  I860) 


Naig.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1060). 
Nai^ue.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  IvUssion  Dolores  (Taylor  IG6O) 


#Nohioalli.  .  Pancheria  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.;  in  1819  tributary  to  Santa 

CruK  Mission  (Taylor  I860). 


Notaliths.  .  Tribe  foruierly  represented  at  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Hist.  Monterey  Co.) 


^"NuthesiArn=  Moot- soon    •   •  Extinct  vilLr^e  between  Salin-xs  &  Pajaro  rivers, 

^vho  afterwards  becw.e  tbe  Mutzunes  of  San  Juan  Mission'     , 

(Taylor). 

#Nutnur.  .  Banoheria  formerly  in  Pajaro  Valley  (Taylor  iri60). 
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#0choyo8.  .  Rancheria  in  Santa  Cruz.j  in  1819  tributary  to 

Santa  Cruz  Mies ion  (Taylor  1060). 

Olestura.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1061). 


fOl-hones  (Olhones,  Alchonos,  Ohlones,  Olohones,  Olhon,  Oljon).  • 

Tribe  on  W  side  San  Franc isoo  Bay  ^Costafios  of  Spaniards. 

Olmoloooo.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 

Olpen.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 

#0-!iuni-ko.  .  Name,  meaning  'South-people*  given  me  by  Tomcaes  Bay 

noo-koo-e-ko  for  tribe  on  S  side  of  Stm  Francisco  Bay; 

Liijuiii«nni  T- ^f ' "^" — ^ 

and  by  Bodega  Bay  Olamentko  for  torr.alea  Bay  tribe.— 


Ompivromo.  .  Rr^nchoria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1061). 

^nbi.  .  Rancheria  formerly  near  Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  1<360). 

Onextaco  (Orestaco).  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Taylor  1B60;. 

Onixaymas.  .  .Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  ^Tavlor 


860) 


#Oroysom  (Oroyjon,  Oroyson,  Oryson).   .  Nctme  of  San  Jose  Mission  site 

on  the  Alameda  (Bancroft). 

fOsacalis   (Sou'iuel).    .  Rancheria  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.;    in  1819  tributary 

to  Siwts.  Cruz  Hfiasion  (Taylor  1060).   ^«^-^-^*-t  Soo<juel! 
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Otoacte.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


Oturbe  -  Atarp© 


Oueint.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Pagnines.lPagosines,  Payoines,  Paisin.  Paysim) .  .  Rancheria  tributary 

to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  (Taylor  I860).  Probably 
^noBdn* 


Pajaro,  Rancheria  del.  .  Spanish  name  given  to  Indian  rancheria  on 

Pajaro  River  near  coast  (Portola  Expd.  1769). 


PaleRos.  .  Rancheria  about  5  leagues  from  Santa  Cliira  Mission  mentioned 

b\^  Yiader  in  1810  (Bancroft) . 

'  Patnetac.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Paucho.  .  Tribe  fonr^erly  represented  at  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista* 

Hist.  Monterey  C0.JB8I) 


#Paya««i„  •  Rancheria  fonnerly  near  S.xnta  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  I860). 


I 

Petlonum  or  Petaluma.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylo 


1) 


^ 
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PitOTJ  (Pitemens,  Pitomis,  Piterme,  PitomiB.  Pitten^en).   .  Said  to  be 

Sacramento  niver  tribe  men-.bore  of  which  -were  ut  MisjBion 
Ik)lorea  in  IBIG.  Alao  a«  rancheria  visited  on  Erpd.  from 
San  Frfxnciaoo  to  Stuita  Crual 


^'Poitoiiuis.CPoitokwie,  Poyto^uis,  Poytoiuix).   .  amoheria  tributary  to 

San  Juan  Buutiata  T/iesion  (Taylor  1860). 


^olye  (Polaya,  Polya).   .  Ilookoooko  n<*me  for  l,'!JT^^sufif;e  of  tribes  on  S 

aide  S  F  Bay  (Barrett) 


*« 


^^opelout.(Popeloutchom,  Popoloutechom,  Poupoioutehiin)   .   •  Na/ne  of 

site  of  San  Juan  Bautista  Mieeion. 


Pouxouoma.   .  Banclieria  tributary  to  I/isaion  San  Juan  Bautista  (Bancroft 


i 


Proqueu.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Miesion  BoloroB  (:£aylor  1361). 
Pructaoa.  .  Kanchoria  tributary  to  Mission  Itoloree  (Taylor  lf56l). 


Pruristac.  .  %ncheria  tributary  to  Mission  DoloroB  (Taylor  1861). 


Puichon.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  ^^ission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


'"Pulrras  (San  Ibon) .  .  Spanish  n-me  ^i^en  to  rancheria  on  coast 

at  Purisima  Creek,  be]ow.  Half  Moon  Bay    (Portola  Expda76<r) 
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Purutea.  .  Rancheria  tributarj^  to  ItSission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861)  • 


Puycone.  .  Hancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) • 


rPytoguis,  Pytogius,.  .  Katlendarucas  rancheri^  on  Pajaro  River  or 


between  it  and  Salinas  River  (Ta^dor  1060)-. 


^I'-t, 


^u    . 


Jn  t 


Quomelentus.^.  Bonoheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


Quet.  •  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolires  (Taylor  1861) • 

Quisitoe? 

#Quirote8  (Quirogles,  Quiroles,  Quirote).   .  Tribe  on  S  F  Bay   (Humboldt) 

A 

-f'Ro-mo-nans  (Romahumons,  Romanons,  Bomonan,  Romonans,  Rowanans) .  . 

Tribe  on  San  Francisco  Peninsula.  Said  by  Taylor  to  be  name 
of  site  of  Misaion  Dolores. 


•" 


y 


#Roorp-se-en  (Rurasen,  Rumsens,  Rumsenes,  RumsSne,  Rumsien,  Runcien, 

Runcienes,  Runeien,  Runj?ienes,  Runsines,  Ruslen).  .  Tribe 
formerly  livin-  in  hills  SE  of  I'onterey.  Spoke  essentially 
same  lar^^uage  as  A-chSs-tah  of  Monterey  a  Kah-koon  of  Sur  &. 
Carmel • — 
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#Sachuen.  .  Pancheria  formerly  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.i  im  1819  tributary 

to  Santa  Cruz  T.Ussion  (Taylor  1G60)» 


/ 


[Saclan  (Chaclan,  Chacalanes,  Sacalanes,  SeJclans,  Soolan  etc)     D©  la 

Cuesta's  MS  Vocab  of  Saolan  proves  lo  be  Me.vko  of  Mewan    — 
not  01honean>«'*'^^wJ] 


Sedan,  Sadanee,  Sadaues*   •  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores    , 

iTaylor  1861) • 

fomnerly 
Sagin.   .  Ranch^ria^in  Santa  Cruz  Co.;   in  ir?19  tributary  to  Santa 

Cruz  I^ission  (Taylor  I860) .  * 


Sagunte.   .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1860). 


now 


Sakhone,  Sakhonea  .  .  Sakhones  clan  had  rancherias  on  ranchoSy^known  as 

»       • 

Loucitta,  Tarro,  National  Buen  Espersuiza,  Buena  Viesta* 
najdie  Sakhones  also  applied  to  place  where- Sol edad  Mission 
stands  (Taylor  1060). 


^alson  (Salse,  Salses,  Salson,  Salsona,  Salsonas,  Salzon) .  .  Tribe 

living;  15-1/2  iriles  SE  of  site  of  Mission  Dolores  (Palou  1787) 


Sanchines*  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


^Saji  Ibon.  .  See  Pulgaa. 

Sanconefios  (Sanjones?,  Sanchines?). 

Carlos  ?.fission,  Wonteraj 


.  Tribe  or  band  represented  at  San 
in  1811  (Krosber) 


Olhonean 


[San  Joae  (Echantao,  Ichcnta) =  Fsaelen  or  EnneBen] 
#San  Juan  Neporouceno.  .See  Casa  Gremde. 

» 

San  Mateo.  .  Krine  applied  to  group  of  rancherias  S  of  S;in  Francisco 

peninsula  in  1776  (Bancroft) 


\y 


^'Santa  Clara.  .  deferring  to  Indians  under  jurisdiction  of  Santa 

Clara  Mission* 


Santa  Teresea  s  Tukutnat* 


Saraise.  .  Ikncheria  tributary  to  TJIission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Sargentaruk  (Sargenta  rucas,  Sargenta  rukas,  Saiisentarukas ,  Sirkhinta, 

Sirkhintaruk) .  .  Rancheria  near  Camel  Mission  in  1782, 

7  lea^iAes  S  &  E  of  Carmel  River  (Taylor  I860).  Villa^^e  at 
San^ent*B  ranch ^on  or  near  Camiel  Bi/er  about  £0  miles  from 
its  rrouth.  .vBoom-se-en) .—  ci-HA>,s_ 


Sarontao.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Satamuo  (Saturaumo).  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor 

1861}. 

Saucon.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Seunones , (Sennenes) ♦  .  Tribe  apparently  in  Mt.  Diablo  range  (Bancroft) 


Seepesuya.  .  T^ancheria  across  bay  from  Satn  Francisco,  apparently  ne;tr 

strait  of  Car^uines  in  region  of  Sui sun (Bancroft  ifter 

« 

Moraga  1810) . 
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'/^Shii^uermi.  .  Banoheria  formerly  near  Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  I860) 


fShoremee.  .  Bancheria  formerly  near  Santa  Crux  Mission  (Taylor  1860). 


Sicoa*  .  Rqncheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


Sichioan*  .  Ranohsria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861)% 


Silolainne.  •  Tribe  formerly  represented  at  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Hist.  Monterey  CoaeSl). 


iSioootohmin,  Sio  Cotohmin.  .  Banoheria  formerly  near  Santa  Crua 

Mission  (Taylor  1860). 


Sipanum.  .  Banqh'eria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


r> 


:  ;■ 


Sipliohiquin.   .  /i?«incheria  tributary  to  Missio^  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


/' 


/ ; 


Sirkhinta,  Sii'ichintaruk  ^  SaiBentaruk* 


liia  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  106l)« 


Siscastac*  # 

Sitintajea.  . 'Balncheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


<  4    ' 


SitXintaj.  .  Banoher^  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


4  •' 


Sittintao.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolorss  (Taylor  1861) 
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#SocoiBuka,(8ocoi6ukas,   Socoysukae)     .    .  Band  betvveen  Almaden  cinnabar 

mine^  &  Alviso  Landir^,  Srmta  Clara  Co.  (Taylor  1860). 
Tribe  in  Sinba  Clara  Valley  between  Coyote  h  Guadalupe 
rivers  and  countrj"-  W    oi  San  Jose  to  the  mts.    (Bancroft). 


Soisehme.   .  Kancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores   (Taylor  1861). 


^Solonfinies  (Sulones)  ♦   .  Triber  formerly  livin-  near  Mission  Dolores 

(Taylor  1860). 

^Souquel.  See  Osacaiis. 


Ssalayme.  .  Pancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861 )# 


Ssichitca.  #  Rancheria  tributary  to  ?iJission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Ssipudoa.  .  Bancheria  tributa  y  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


Ssiti.  .  Hanoheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


SsQ^ereate.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Ssupiohiun.  .  Hanoheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861).. 


Subohiam.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) • 


Suohigin.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  ICt^V 
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Suclini  (Suchui),  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  MiBsion  Dolores  (taylor  1861) 


^ulones.  .  See  Solomnies. 


Sunchac^ue.   .  Rancher ia  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  18€l)» 
^    ^SureftoB.   .   Spanish  name  for  IndioJis  at  Point  Sur.  Stjne  as  Kali -ko on.—' 

Suricuama.   .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  (Bancroft) 


#Sut«unu.   .  The  Karkin  are  also  called  Sulisunu  (Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta) 


Tabin  (Tuiban).   .  One  of  the  Coast  tribes  of  ?iiddle  Calif.   (Langsdorff, 

1813) 

Talcan.  .  Pancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Teaparox  .  .  Pancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Son  Juan  Bautista  (Bancroft). 
Tam-kan  (Tamkan).  .Inland  tribe  (Lanf^sdorff  1814)  referred  doubtfully, 

Tape  (Tapper?).  .  I^noneria  beyond  Santa  Pita  froR-  Stm  Juan  Bautista, 

mentioned  by  Garcia  in  1B12  (Bancroft). 


^   Tapper.  .  Pancheria  of  Kah-koon  tribe  at  what  is  now  Salient's  Pjiich 

in  Carmel  Val  1  ey . — C/%k.v.^ 


^ares  (Socoisuka?,  Tnamien?).  .  Tribe  in  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara 

Mission  in  1777  who  had  4  rancherias  nearby  (Bandroft) 

Tares  =^merely  word  for  man 

#TarquineB,  Tar^uimenes  ^Karkin. 
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Tatquinte.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Miseion  Dolores  ^Taylor  1061). 


Teboaltac  (See  Jeboltae). 


Bansheria 


Santa  Cms  Mission  (Taylor  1060) » 


^Th^ien  (Thomiena,  Thamiene,  Thamlona.  Socoisuka.  Soooiaullaa, 

Socoysukas,  Tares?)   .   .  Tribe  at  S  end  San  Fi;anci800  Bay 
at  or  near  S<'inta  Clejra,  between  Alviso  &  i^lmaden  mines. 
Si:5rae  as  Soooisuka?  Said  to  be  ori^_;inal  n?^e  of  Santa  Clara 
I'ission* 


Thithirii.    .  Rancheria  tributan'  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  (Bt^iicroft) 


Thrayapthre.   .  Tribe  fomerly  represented  at  Mission  San  Juan  BfUitista 

(Hist.  Monterey  Co. ,1881) 


Tiir,igtac,(Timita.  Titmictao) .  .  Rancheria  tribuWy  to  Mission  Dolores 

(Taylor  1861). 


TiBsim.   .  Rancheria  tributary  to  M; ssion  Dolores  (Taylor  1B61). 


TipisE^tac,  Tipsistaoa.   .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Siin  Juan 

Bimtista  (Taylor  186C). 
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Titijoi,  Titiyu.  .  Ranoheria  tributary  to  lliseion  Dolores  (Taylor  1061). 


fTiubta.  .  Katlendarucas  rancheria  on  Pajaro  River,  or  between  it  vjid 

Salinas  Piver.  1774-1702  (Taylor  1860). 


fTomoy.  .  Pancheria  forrr.erly  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.;  in  1819  tributary  to 

Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Ta;^,4or  I860) . 


Torose.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  J^ission  Dolores  (Taylor  IXD) 


Mi 


•^ 


Totola.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Tructa  (Tructra)*  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Erselhardt  1097)  Hist.  Monterey  Co.  1661) 


Tubi«uste.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1661) 


Tuca.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 

iTuohayunes  (Juchiyunes) ♦  .Tribe  formerly  having  fishing  camp  on  Goat 

Islojid,  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Tuiban.  .  See  Tabin. 


Tukutnut  (Santa  Teresea,  Tucutnut).  .  Rancheria  formerly  near  Monterey 

(Taylor  1860) 


t"Tu-lo-nios  (Tulomo,  Tulomos,  Tuolofr.os,  Tuolomonos,  Tulumonoa) .   .  Tribe 

on  San  Frencisoo  olftninsula  (Adam  Johnston). 
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Tupuio.  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1G61). 


Tupuinte  .  .  T^ancberia  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Jaylor  1861) 


#Turaini.  .  Rancheria  formerly  near  Santa  Cru?.  Hiseion  (Taylor  1860)» 


TuBsint.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  T/ission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) • 


Ufiljaima  (Unyijairaa).  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan 

Bautista  (Bancroft). 


Uquitinao.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


• 

Urebure.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861). 


Usaete.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1061)* 


^Utalliam.  .  Rancheria  fomerly  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.;  in  1819  tributary' 

a 

to  Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  I860). 


Utchuchu...  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  ("^^^Igr 


860) 


Uthroous.   .  Tribe  formerly  represented  at  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 

(Hist.  Tfonterey  Co.  18^1). 


Uturpe  =.  Atarpe 
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Vagerpe.   .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Doloree  (Taylor  1861)* 


VActaoa  (Vectaoa).   .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Miseion  Dolores     (Taylor 

' 10^1) 

Volvon,  Volvones    -Bolbon. 


Wachanaruka  (V/achanarukos) .   .  Rancheria  on  site  of  Salinas  rancho  of 

Cooper,  Monterey  Co.- (Taylor  1860). 


[Wacharones  =^£nneBffp .  referred  to  in    Handbook  as  Oihonean] 


#Wallanmi,(Wallanmai,  Walayomne).   .  Rancneria  fonrerly  within    iO 


m 


lilee  of  Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  1860). 


i^^Wen-yah-ren  ^/"Ches-tah  (Huiilirren,  Huinyirren)* 


Xisoa  (Xixcaoa,  Xixcaha).  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan 

Bautista  (Taylor  1660). 


Xivirca.  .  Rancheria  tributary  to  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  (Taylor 

1860). 


Yaomui ,  (Yacomui ,  Yacumi,  Yajawui).   •  Rancheria  tributary  to  TUssion 

Dolores   (Taylor  1861)' 
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Yak-sboon.  .  Tribe  foraerly  livir^^:  on  S.Jt  Lagoon.  Monterey  rggion- 

Lan^a^.e  said  to  "differ  entirely  from  all  the  othere^.— cMw. 


^tj>' 


(Yelamu  (YelamtS,  Yelmus) .  .  Bancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores 

(Taylor  1360). 

Yeunaba  (Yeunata.  Yeunator) •   .  Pancheria  formerly  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.; 

in  1819  tributary  to  Santa  Cruz  Mission  (Taylor  I860). 


Yozoolos  or  Diosculos.   .  Band  mmd  after  chief. 


Ymunacam.  Ymunakam.   .  Katlendarucas  raiicheria  on  Pajaro  River,  or 

between  it  and  Salinas  Biver-    (Taylor  I860). 


ZaclOTtt -Saclan? 


2omiomi 


i.  .  Kancheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  186l) 


2*oip'in.  .  Bandheria  tributary  to  Mission  Dolores  (Taylor  1861) 


01  ho  ri  e  o.  n 


For  possible  Olbonean  ranohoriu  oon* 
neetsd  with  La  8oled&d  Hission,  Me  lisi  unidenti* 
fi«d  ranebsriat  seniioned  in  ia  Soledad  Mission 
Books,  at  back  of  Bnnesen  Tribs  List* 


om 


OVt  «M.n 


V 


Banoheriae  mentioned,  but  not  located  in 
Santa  Cros  l^isaion  Booka* 


ilutca 

Apapa 

Ap-Ia 

iaan 

Aaaia  en  loa  Tularea 

Oanil* 

Ceaoaaa 

Qha^tiajala 

Gharoheim 

Chienta/  Chientat 

Chitaotao 

Choctt 

Chicbmoy 

Cotoni,  Cotas  or  Santiago 

Coyocbl 

CUDipflUI 

Cupacta  or  Sta.  iguadA 

Caania 

Changil 

SnlMohin 

Stoaohiooo 

Galama,  Jalama,  Jala 

GuaXilit 

Hoolati 

Huoapiai 


Buparia 
Hnpnia 

Jasnil.  Jaail 
Jutolana 

JuyvmvX 

KoaiMtay  Koneata 
Matanna,  Mitinna,  Hi  tana  or 
San  Bafael 

Novoooehi 

Nufficaa 

MutualXa,  Hotoalla,  Natoalla 

Oohoa^ra 

Oraaohimaa 

Palasnetl 

Partaeal  or  San  Bernardo 

Patiiafaneu.eaa 


PilQiai 


t 


Puturuohi,  Xuturochi 

Qaichaa,  Quitchaa 

Binitoa 

Bitioai  or  Sn.  Joaa 

Salachit 

Sanayae 

Satuntaca 


y 


Oilip'?*^-'^ 


•Santa 


S&yant,  Sayanta,  San  Jaan  Capittrano 

Sayataoa 

Seneple 

Sipieyesi,  Sipiei«8& 

Sitactae  or  San  Franco.Xaviar 

Sooon  or  La  Caudal  aria 

SoMoaoxlt  ScBoaiao  or  Sta«  OXara 

SsaliJ 

SMlnMtlii 

Soobaaan  or  Dal  Corpos 

Soffioa 


Sxaj 


Ttalea 
Tarata 
tfolanl 


Buiial 


Uoli,  p*  San  Joan 


Franco 


Uataca,  p*  San  Franco  Xavier 

Utomto 

?ooon 

Xahoazio 

Xboguamaoo 

Taaaiayancua 

Tiholnat 

Yndillp 


Patio i^n,      bct^i^     G^*^    >ur/t 


(Ju^uji^ 


/H 


*».' 


/ 
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PATWIN    BANDS  AIJD  BANaiERI/S 


VV 


Cah-cheal See  Kah-eil 


Cha-che  (Cha) . . .  .Pawerum  name  for  villa^'se  on  SW  sidr  of  Sacrajnento 


River  a  little  above  Knights  Landing 


.^Called  Cha  by 


themselves  and  located  at  Senator  Baths'  place  (Green). ^J^i 


Cham-met 


at  Colusa,  Sept.  9,  1851. 


Chan 


K  or  W  Fk  of  Stony  Creek. 


Chi-rau8«8e....P 


n-iBie  for  Patwin  tribe  livins  alo^g  Sacramento 


River  above  Knights  Landing  (from  Knights    landing  up  to 

I. 

Kah-sil).  —  ci^v^-^. 


Choo-hel«mem-hlabe  (TcuhelmemLabe  Barrett) ..  ..Old  village  on  Indian 

Creek  5-1/2  miles  above  its  jurastion  with  Little  Stony 
Creek  (Barrett) 


Co-ha-na  (Co-he-na) ...  .Tribe  meetii^  Treaty  Corrmr.  at  Colusa  on 

Sacramento  River,  Sept.  9,  1851. 

Colus,  Colusi,  Colouse.  Colujse,  Colusa.  Coru,  Corusie.. • .See  Kol-loos. 


Co-peh  (Kopg.  Cop-eh,  Top-eh,  Putos,  Copte?) . ..Bnnd  on  lo^er  Putah 

Creek  (Gibbs).     May  have  been  Pooewin. 


PAT5IN 


Copt«  (Copt is) •...See  Kopte. 

Coo-ooo-a..-ViUar.<*  next  bolow  Poc-doo,  which  ffa«  just  b^low 

w.s. 

Colusa  (Green). 


Coru,  CorusieB.  Colusa... .See  K^loos. 

Cow-peck... -Yttlage  oppoaiU  Coluaa  (on  CoU  Wilkin's  Fajrw).  -i-S-Greon 


Doc -doc 


DuoDuo,  Puk- 


below  Coluea  (f  .S.ar0en).    Band  meeiin^;:  H.S.Treaty  Consmr. 
at  Colusa  en  Sacramento  Bivor  Sept.  9,  1^61. 


Ml*hlah-bo  (EdlUbo  Barrett)....VilLM5«  on  Indian  Creek  3  miloB 

S  of  confluence  ' ith  Little  Stony  (Barrett). 


Kah-sif  (Cah-chea)....l»av?enan  naifio  for  Patwin  viUac;e  on  E  side 

Sacroi-ento  Pivor  above  Si-yi.     This  'mn  the  northen^ost 
villj^o  of  the  tribe,  the  next  villac;e  (£e-dowrKah) 


C^Wwv.. 


si-e-'ikiAi;  a  very  different  lansi^e©*  " 

SXrreen  loo  .tea  Crjh-che&l  "at  the  old  Seven-mile  Mouse 


w* 


PATft'IN 


Ket-tea.... Village  at  Princeton  CU  miles  abo^e  Colusa).  --^.S-Green. 


Kol-looa 


(Colusa.  Colusas,  Colas,  Coluse.  Coluses.  Colusi.  Colouse. 
Coru.  Corusie.  Coluiaa^  Kordsi.  Ko-rd-si) . . . .Pawenan 


nsBia 


kahs 


Koolab'hlabe  (Kuldlab.  Bam.tt).... Villas*  on  E  bank  Little  Stony 

Creek  5-V2  «iles  Sf  of  junetion  of  Indian  Creek  (Barrett) 

Koofr.ie-he  (Ku&iihi  Barrett).... Vill«f;e  on  H  bank  Puto),  Creek  probably 

about  0  miles  above  VJintors  (Biirrett) . 

KopteCCopte.  Coi,tie)....Band  near  MaiyeviHe  Buttes  (Bitoell).     «80 

n«ntir,n<^d  bv  Eidwell  'OTom  the  Colusa  Co.  tribes- 


Ki«. . . .R^enw.  nor.e  for  village  on  E  Bide  Saor<«ento  Biver  above 


Pahf-hu. 


Kytratim  (^\c^---^-S'       )....Hear  Ifarysvillo  Buttes  (Bidwe.ll). 


Lii-ke Pawenan  n.xme  for  vilL'.^e  a>30ut  3  miles  above  Fn3fr.ont  on 

¥  side  Sacr.jnento  (Kono  between  it  and  Kni^htB  LoiKiir^) -c^ 


Lok-lok 


(Loch  Loch,  Yairaocklockt.Tair.locklock?)    ...ViUase  at  heed 
of  Sycamore  Slcu£5h  -lowest   ldo.m  river)  of  Cclua  filleses 
(f.S  .Green)- 


-,Jg- 


p*n-iN 


Malakka. . .  .Bond  in  Lagoon  Valley  (Po.tere) .  [Where  is  Lagoon  VaU 

Patwin?] 


bank 


Cre«k  opposite  Lodoiia  P  0.   (Barrett) 


Ketch-fidf^wiah'hlab©  (MitoavricLabe  Barrett) ...  .Villr^ge  on  E  bank 

•Little  Stony  Creak  4  milea  SW  of  junction  with  Indian 
Croek  (Barrett) 


H6-i5-»ap*-|>o  (Noisas?)*...Pawenan  mime  for  Patwin  villa  e  on  W  aide 

Sacr!?jnento  River  opxjosite  Ku8.  —  c^*.- — 


\. 


gj'.  -  -fg — ;*'±: 


Patvla 


lor-toss  (Sor1)08,  lorbosal...  Wlntoon  fof  Cottonwood  Creek)  name 

for  Pa twin 


Vo-wld- de-he...  Patwln  name  for  their  own  Tillage  on  Saoraaento 

RlTer  1  nlle  below  Griaes.  -  c/h-^vi  . 


lOTnke  (logmkies*  I^niki)  • .  .Bend  on  Stongr  Creek  (Wlntoon  aaae) 

at  Jaointo  (Powers) 


f  r 

Bah-kah- * hlahhe  (PakaLabe  Barrett)  •••  Old  Tillage  on  low  ridge 

between  little  Stony  and  Indian  Creeks  at  Jtmotion 


I    o 


Pahl*hu. .  •  Pawenan  naiae  for  Tillage  on  E  aide  Saoraaento  BlTer 

aUoTO  Cha-ohe.  —  cM-n\ . 


Pah*tln. ••  Patwln  band  at  Wi-ter-ty.  Their  name  for  theiB8elTe8.-(:>H4i. 


u  _  *- 


Pa-Ion.  ••  Pooewln  naae  for  I^twln  on  W  side  Saoraaento  RlTor  abOTO 

Knlghta  Landing.-  c/tn/vi. 


Pat-win  (Patween).*.  Tribe  on  W  side  Saoraaento  Rlwer  reaohing 

from  Enighte  Landing  up  to  Kae-all  -  or  to  near 

JCbOintO .  —  (Mn-i/v) .. 


Po-kooa     (I^AniaLabe  Barrett) •••  Old  Tillage  near  Cook  Springs.-  <m>hii 


vKmm 


Soiv-ki 


5  miles  above  Kua.  —  c^*^^ 


Si-i  (Si-yi,  Si-6«)....?a«enan  naipo  for  village  on  W  side  Sacramento 


I 


,._  ___    iel  and  Taht-nah 

oX 


Jufiis< 


land*  — W.S  .Green) . 


Si-ko-po  (Si-oop«)....Villnse  in  ^^rid  of  Saxjraroento  HiTor  E  of  b-Milo 

Houae  (f.S.Oreen). 


Soholo  (So jot) ♦...Name  uaed  in  1^44  by  Gen*  Bidwell  for  tribe  between 


and 


Tah1>-nah  (Tat-nah.  tatnah.  Tat-no)  •.  ♦Paftenjj.n  nme  for  P<.twin  villijge 

# 

en  W  sicte  Saoramenio  Biver  above  Til-til.  — 

(^-no,  yillago  on  CoU  H8S&r*s  luM  4  laxlee  above  Colu-a.— 


Tarf-wi-eak  (Tawaisak  Barrett) .. .Old  villa :e  on  Little  Stony  Cn^ek 

2  miles  S  6f  junction  with  Bir,  Stony  (Barrett). 


*  y 

TcuhelmerrLabe ...  .See  Choo-hel-mon-hlabe . 


Tif-til..   ^txf^enm  name  for  village  on  '^'  eido  Sacramento  River 

above  Kof-looa*  —  ci<k<w^. 


?mm 


Todstabi. • • ♦Se^  Yodetabi. 


T6p*hlabb#  (TopLabe  Barrott)....01d  yiUase  tuppoeed  to  be  about  5 

miles  Vm  of  Sitea  (Barrett) « 


Tu-tu. •. •upper  fillase  of  the  Qm.  ^^i^»  ["Colu«  «Patwin].  2  mile* 

abote  rrinoetwi  (l •S.Green). 


WikoneX  (f  iaoseX) . . .  .Band  or  place  in  Cotina  Valley  (Po^ffer») 


Wil-lay  (Willay,  Willi.  filUo.  Willies.  Willy.  WiUays .  Willeys 

WillerE?)*.. ♦Tribe  in  Sacramento  Valley  meetinr  Troaty 
Coramr.  at  Colusa  Sept.  9.  1851. 


Wi-ter-ry 


(Wy-terre)  • .  *Patwin  n^mc  for  their  own  Tillage  on  f  side 
Sacraiuento  HiYer  5  isilee  below  Princeton  and  9  miles  above 
Colusa.— C14^^.C0n  upper  md  of  Jiiseno  grant.  — f-S-Oreen). 


Yo-det-a-bi  (Todetabi)....Band  on  Sacramento  Biter  at  or  near 

L»jDdiiE  (Powers) .     C«ay  b«v  a  been  Px>S*^e-win) . 


Yo-do-e  (Y6doi.  Yodo8)....01d  villctse  on  or  near  Sarsciento  Ei?er 

near  Knifrhts  t&ndins  (Barrett).    l!ay  have  been  Poocwin.-^ 


"c^ 


